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The  Annual  Address. 

By  the  Hon'ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  C.S.I. 

I  have  been  asked  by  His  Honour  the  President  to  deliver  the 
Annual  Address  this  year.  We  all  regret  that  the  m^y  other 
calls  on  His  Honour^s  time  have  prevented  him  from  delivering 
the  Annual  Presidential  Address  as  he  has  done  since  the  inaugu- 
ration of  this  Society. 

The  Society  has  made  steady  progress  during  the  year* 
Twenty-eight  new  members  have  joined.  This  is^  however,  less 
than  in  the  previous  year  in  which  38  new  members  joined_,  and 
I  hope  that  the  presant  year  will  show  a  still  further  increase. 
The  present  number  of  members  and  subscribers  is  now  338  as 
compared  with  319  at  the  end  of  1916  and  237  at  the  end  of  i*,  ^  ; 
1915. 

Government  has  generously  provided  the  Society  with  a 
Library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes  of  select  books  and 
Journals,  and  a  reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use 
of  members.  Mr,  S.  Sinha  will,  it  is  expected^  shortly  make 
over  to  the  Society  the  books  in  his  library  on  the  subjects  dealt 
with  by  the  Society.  Raji  Kamaleswari  Prasad  Singh,  of  Mon- 
ghyr,  who  has  already  been  so  generous  to  this  Society,  has  just 
made  a  further  donation  of  Rs.  1,000  for  the  purchase  of  books» 
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Four  numbers  of  the  Journal  have  been  published  during  the 
year,  and  the  contribufcions  include  papers  from  such  eminent 
authorities  as  Sir  George  Grierson  and  Mr.  Vincent  Smith. 

.  Sir  George  Grierson  has  edited  and  also  given  a  metrical 
translation  of  the  Parijata  Harana/  a  Mithila  drama  by  Umapati 
Upadhyaja,  who  attended  the  Court  of  Hari,  or  Hara  Deva, 
whom  Sir  George  considers  to  be  the  King  of  that  name  who 
ruled  in  Mithila  in  the  fourteenth  century.  In  a  subsequent  paper, 
which  is  published  in  the  December  Number  of  the  Journal,  ^ 
he  further  discusses  the  identity  of  this  ruler  and  the  consequent 
date  of  the  drama,  as  against  a  later  date,  early  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  which  has  been  maintained  by  Pandit  Chetnath 
Jha,  which  is  based  on  a  local  tradition,  that  Gokulnath  Upadh- 
yaya  who  lived  in  the  days  of  Maharaja  Raghava  Siihha  (1698— 
1724),  was  a  personal  friend  of  Umapati  U]3adhyaya. 

In  both  cases  the  question  is  one  of  tradition,  and,  until  fur- 
ther evidence  becomes  available,  it  is  not  possible  to  state  defi- 
nitely which,  if  either,  of  the  traditions  is  correct.  But  the 
argument  which  Sir  George  Grierson  gives  in  support  of  the 
identity  of  Hari  Deva,  and  the  earlier  date  appear  much 
stronger  than  those  in  favour  of  the  later  one.  In  this  play, 
as  in  other  dramas  of  Mithila,  the  superior  male  characters  all 
speak  Sanskrit,  and  the  women,  when  speaking  prose,  use  Saura- 
seni  Prakrit ;  but  all  the  songs,  whether  sung  by  men  or  women, 
are  in  the  Maithili  dialect  of  the  Bihari  language. 

Mr.  Jayaswal  has  contributed  two  papers  of  considerable 
interest  and  importance  on  the  Hathi-gumpha  inscription  of  the 
Emperor  Kharavela  (173—160  B.  c.)^and  Mr.  R.  D,  Banerji 
has  also  contributed  a  note  *  on  the  same  inscription,  which 
appear  in  the  Journal  for  December.  This  inscription,  which  in 
point  of  age  is  the  second  inscription  after  Asoka,  is,  as  the  author 
points  out,  from  the  point  of  view   of  the   Chronology  of  pre- 

1  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  Vol.  HI.,pag(^20. 

2  J.  li.  0.  R.  S.,  Vol.  ITI.,  page  562. 

5  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  425  and  p.  478. 
*  Jbid,  p.  486. 
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Mauryan  times  and  the  history  of  Jainism,  the  most  important 
inscription  yet  discovered,  and  is  also  the  earliest  inscription  in 
India  which  mentions  an  era,  "  the  Kala  of  King  Muriya  ^^ 
(Chandra  Gupta) .  Though  the  inscription  has  been  previously 
read,  this  is  the  first  time  that  a  facsimile  of  the  inscription  and 
a  reading  prepared  according  to  the  niodern  method  has  been 
published.  For  this  we  are  indebted  to  His  Honour  Sir 
E.  A,  Gait,  who,  at  Mr.  JayaswaFs  suggestion,  arranged  with 
the  Archaeological  Department  to  have  an  impression  of  the 
inscription  taken,  which  was  done  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Banerji.  The 
result  has  been  that  several  new  passages  have  been  added  to  the 
text,  and  previous  readings  have  been  corrected  and  improved  in 
several  places,  many  of  which  now  yield  an  entirely  different 
meaning.  This  inscription  contains  a  recoi-d  of  the  reign  and 
conquests  of  Kharavela^  and  one  interesting  addition  to  the  text 
of  former  readings  is  the  fact  that  in  his  fust  invasion  of  Maga* 
dhahecameto  Goradhagiri,  which  Mr.  Jackson  in  a  previous 
number  of  this  Journal  had  independently  identified  as  in  the 
Barabar  Hills  in  Gaya.^ 

An  interesting  fact  which  is  deduced  from  the  inscription  is 
tliat  Nanda  Vardhan,  king  of  Magadha,  conquered  Kalinga  in 
the  year  449  B.C. 

Mr.  Jayaswal,  in  his  second  note,  discusses  the  name  of 
Bahapati  Mitra  on  the  inscription,  whom  he  identifies  with 
Pushyamitra  of  the  Sunga  dynasty,  and  concludes  therefrom 
that  the  coins  hitherto  known  as  the  Mitra  coins  are  coins  of  the 
Sunga  dynasty  and  that  the  discovery  of  these  coins  at  Ayo- 
dhya,  Pafichaia  and  Kausambi  shows  that  those  places  were 
included  in  the  Sunga  empire, 

Mr.  Banerji  also  discusses  the  text  of  the  inscription  and 
the  new  light  which  it  throws  on  the  history  of  that  period. 

Another  inscription,  the  Tezpur  Inscription,  on-  a  rock  on 
the  Brahmaputra  near  the  town  of  Tejpur,  has  been  deciphered  by 
Mahamahopadaya  Hara  Prasad  Shastri.^    Only  the  first  three  lines 

1  J.  ao.  u.;s.,voi.  L,  p.  159.  ~~" 

2  J.  B.  O.K.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  p,  508. 
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and  the  date  of  the  Inscription  had  been  previously  tentatively 
read  by  Dr.  F.  Kielhorn  from  a  nibbing  sent  to  h  in.  The  present 
reading  gives  the  in-scription  complete.  The  importance  of  the 
inscription,  which  concerns  a  local  matter,  lies  in  providing  a 
certain  and  definite  date  for  a  line  of  Kings  of  Pragjyotishaj 
and  also  in  giving  a  sure  testimony  that  the  Gupta  era  was  used 
even  so  far  East  as  Tezpur  in  the  ninth  century  a.d.,  when  it  was 
generally  superseded   in  India  by  the  Saka  and  Vikrama  eras. 

In  Archaeology  some  very  interesting  papers  have  been  con- 
tributed. Mr.  C.  W.  Anderson  has  contributed  an  important 
Note  on  Prehistoric  Stone  Implements  ^  which  he  has  found  in 
the  Singhbhum  district.  These  implements  are  palaeolithic 
and  their  discovery  is  important ;  as  hitherto  pal£eolithic 
implements  have  been  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  Madras 
Presidency  and  the  South  of  India  ;  only  neolithic  implements 
being  found  in  Central  and  Northern  India.  The  implements 
were  found  at  different  localities  in  the  valley  of  the 
Sanjai  river  and  in  the  banks  scoured  out  by  its  tributary 
the  BInjai,  but  always  in  the  same  strata  of  gravel,  which  lies 
at  a  depth  of  18  feet  below  the  surface.  The  jawbone  of 
a  small  wild  horse  or  ass  was  also  found  with  some  of  them.  On 
the  analogy  of  similar  finds  in  Europe,  and  also  from  the  depth 
of  the  strata  in  which  they  are  found,  these  implements  are 
separated  by  a  period  of  many  thousands  of  years  from  the  neoli- 
thic implements  so  generally  found  throughout  Chota  Nagpur 
and  the  Santil  Parganas,  which'are  always  found,  by  ploughing 
or  otherwise,  near  the  surface. 

j\lr.  Jackson  has  investigated  the  route  followed '  by  the 
Chinese  Traveller  Hiuen  Tsang  (629—645  A.  D.)  in  South  Behar^ 
and  has  identified  the  Buddhavana  Mountain  with  the  Hanria 
Hill,  sDuth-west  of  Uajgir,  and  also  explains  the  scent  of  the 
*'  Ox-head  sandalwood  ''  which  Iliuen  Tsang  describes  as  still 
lingering  on  the  rocks  by  the  side  of  or  above  the  ''  stone  cham- 
bers '',  now  identified  with  the  caves  in  the  Hanria  and  Chandu 

1  J.B.O.  R.  S.,  Vol.  Ill.,p  349. 

2  J.  13.  0.  K.  S.,Vohin.,p  2G3. 
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Hills,  where  it  had  been  pounded  by  Sakra  and  Brahma  itaja  in 
order  to  sprinkle  the  body  of  Buddha,  in  regard  to  which  no  theory 
has  been  hitherfo  advanced  by  archaeologists,  as  being  due  to  the 
smell  of  the  silagit  (silajit)  which  is  referred  to  by  Buchanan 
Hamilton  J  as  exuding  from  the  rocks,  and  which  Mr.  Jackson  found 
to  be  exuding  at  the  present  time.  Mr.  Jackson  considers  that  this 
is  caused  by  water  which  is  accumulated  behind  the  cave  and  has 
to  trickle  through  deposits  of  the  excrement  of  bats,  etc.,  before 
it  reaches  the  outer  surface  through  crevices  in  the  rock.  Dr. 
Caldwell  has  contributed  a  chemical  analysis  of  this  substance^, 
which  shows  that  it  is  mainly  organic,  which  supports  the  above 
theory. 

Rai  Bahadur  Professor  Joges  Chandra  Ray  has  given  us  a 
very  interesting  and  complete  account  of  Textile  Industry  in 
Ancient  India ^  and  the  materials  and  the  dyes  which  were  used^ 
derived  from  Sanskrit  and  Pali  sources  of  information. 

Babu  Jitendra  Lai  Bose  in  ^'  Notes  on  Club  Life  in  Ancient- 
India  ''''  ^  explains  certain  words  used  in  the  Vedas  and  con- 
siders that  they  indicate  that  at  that  time  people  met  to- 
gether  for    social    intercourse    in   the    nature  of  Clubs. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal  has  contributed  an  interesting  paper  on 
the  Chronological  Totals  in  Puranic  Chronicles  and !the  Kali-yuga 
Era.  4 

And  Mr.  R.  D.  Banerji  gives  the  genealogy  of  the  Bhanja 
dynasty  of  Orissa  ^  derived  from  a  number  of  copper-plate  grants 
of  this  dynasty,  which  have  been  brought  to  light  during  the 
last  few  years. 

I  would  also  refer  to  the  work  of  Excavation  that  is  being 
carried  on  in  this  province.  Dr.  Spooner^s  excavations  at 
Kumrahar  (Kumhrar)  of  the  Palace  of  Chandra  Gupta  have  been 
referred  to  in  the  previous  Annual  Reports.  During  the  past 
year  he  has  continued  his  excavations  at  Nalanda,  which  are  still 

1  J.  B.  O.  II.  S.,Vol.  III.,  p.  317. , 

2  iii^^  p.    ISO. 

3  Ibid,  p.  406. 
*  Ibid,  p.  246. 
*Ibidi  p.  319. 
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in  progress,  and,  at  Bulandlbagh,  has  diHCOvered  what,  so  far  as 
present  evidence  points,  would  a2)pear  to  be  the  timber  city 
wall  of  Pataliputra,  which  is  mentioned  by  Megasthenes, 
and  which  is  in  a  wonderful  state  of  preservation.  These  excava- 
tions will  be  continued  during  the  present  year,  and  may  be 
expected  to  yield  still  further  important  results.  Excavations 
are  also  going  to  be  imdertaken  at  Belwa  in  the  Saran  district, 
for  which  the  Maharaja  of  Hathwa  has  generously  promised 
Ks.  3,000. 

Some  interesting  Sati  Memorial  stones  have  been  found  in 
the  Manbhum  district,  and  have  been  brought  to  the  Museum. 
They  will  ibe  described  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal, 
Although  these  Memorial  stones  are  frequent  in  Central  and 
Western  India,  they  have  not  hitherto  been  noticed  in  this 
province. 

In  History  some  very  interesting  papers  have  been  contributed. 
To  take  them  in  their  chronological  order : — 

Mr.  Vincent  Smith  ^  calls  attention  to  a  Note  by  Mr,  E.  H, 
Parker  from  the  histories  of  the  Tsang  Dynasty  of  China,  which 
shows  that  the  sovereignty  of  Tibet  over  Tirhut,  or  Northern 
Bihar,  which  began  shortly  after  the  dearth  of  King  Harsha  Var- 
dhana  of  Kanauj  in  647  A.  D.,  lasted  for  only  about  half  a  cen- 
tury until  703  A.  D.,  when  both  Nepal  and  Tirhut  recovered 
their  independence.  The  duration  of  Tibetan  rule  over  Nepal  and 
Northern  Bihar  has  not  been  hitherto  known,  and  Mr.  Sylvain 
Levi  conjectured  that  879  A.  d.,  the  epoch  of  the  Newar  era  of 
Nepal,  might  mark  the  date  when  Nepal,  and  with  it  North 
Bihar,  threw  off  its  allegiance  to  Tibet. 

Shams-ul-ulama  Nawab  Saiyid  Imdad  Imam  has  contributed 
a  paper  on  the  Pirs,  or  the  Muhammadan  Saints  of  Bihar.  ^  Mr, 
E.  A.  Home  has  given  an  account  of  the  first  English  Factory 
in  Patna,  1620-1621  A.  D.,^  derived  from  the  letter  book  kept  by 
Hughes  and  Parker,  the  first  Factors  who  were  sent  from  Surat, 
which  have  been  edited  by  Sir  Richard  Temple  and  published  in 

1  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  Vol.  HI.,  p.  555. 
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the  Indian  Antiquary.    The  Factory  then  experimentally  started  • 
was  soon  given  up,  owing  mainly  to  the  cost  and  danger  of  trans- 
port  of  the  goods,  and  was  not   again  started  as  a  permanent 
Factory  until  several  years  later. 

Mr.  S.  C.  Hill  has  contributed  a  Memoir  of  Major  Randfurlie 
Knox  ^  who  died  in  1764  A.  D.,  and  whose  tomb  stands  on 
the  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  the  compound  of  the  Patna  District 
Judge's  Court.  This  Memoir  of  ^'  the  truly  gallant  major  "  con- 
tains all  the  information  regarding  his  career  that  can  be  collected 
from  historical  works  and  official  records  in  the  India  ORice 
and  the  British  Museum.  The  Memoir  gives  a  vivid  picture 
of  the  training  of  the  cadets  of  the  Royal  Artillery  and  of  the 
conditions  of  life  in  the  Army  in  India  in  those  days. 

Knox''s  march  from  Calcutta  to  Hajipur,  to  relieve  Patna, 
was  a  wonderful  feat,  and  one  which  would  now  seem  almost 
impossible  considering  the  conditions  under  which  it  Was  made. 

'^  The  length  of  this  march  is  given  as  300  miles,  and  it  was 
made  in  the  intense  heat  of  the  Indian  April,  the  roads  were 
tracks  enveloped  in  clouds  of  dust,  the  wide  sandy  banks  of  the 
Ganges  had  to  be  crossed  twice,  yet  Knox,  marching  every  yard 
of  the  way  on  foot  to  prevent  any  grumbling  on  the  part  of 
his  men;  carried  his  party  through  in  less  than  thirteen  days.''"' 

Examples  of  illustrations  By  the  Court  painters  of  Akbar  in 
a  unique  History  of  Timur  and  his  descendants,  which  belonged 
to  the  Emperor  Shah  Jahan  and  is  now  in  the  Khuda  Baksh 
Library  at  Patna  have  been  given  in  the  June  Number  and 
have  been  described  by  Khan  Sahib  Abdul  Muqtadir.^  The 
Illustrations  are  signed  by  the  artists.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  in  some  cases  separate  artists  were  employed  for  the 
drawing  and  for  the  painting  of  the  picture. 

Mr.  Jackson  is  making  progress  in  editing  the  portions  of 
Buchanan  Hamilton''s  Journal  which  relate  to  Bihar  districts 
which  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  this  province. 

1  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  90. 
«  Ibid,  p.  363. 
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A  Pandit  has  been  appointed  to  prepare  a  Catalogue  of 
Sanskrit  Manuscripts  in  the  Puri  district,  and  1,7 10  manuscripts 
in  the  Puri  district  have  already  been  catalogued.  Sir  George 
Grierson  suggested  a  search  for  two  important  Manuscripts 
named  respectively  the  '^  Prakrita  Sarvasva ''''  and  the  ^^  Brihat 
Katha^"*  of  Markandeya  Kavindra.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
former  work  has  now  been  secured  and  attempts  are  being  made 
to  secure  a  copy  of  the  latter  manuscript.  A  report  from 
the  Pandit  as  to  the  total  number  of  works  on  each  subject 
hitherto  catalogued  by  him,  with  special  notice  of  particularly 
vahiable  manuscripts  is  awaited.  Por  conducting  similar  work 
in  Bihar,  Government  have  given  a  grant  of  Rs.  800  and 
arrangements  have  been  made  in  consultation  with  the  Maha- 
raja Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  to  employ  a  suitable  Pandit  and  start 
work  at  once.  Mahamahopadyaya  Hara  Prasad  Shastri  has 
kindly  offered  to  give  necessary  directions  to  the  Pandits. 

The  Maharaja  Bahadur  of  Darbhanga  has  communicated  a 
valuable  paper  on  the  marriage  customs  of  the  Maithil  Brahmins,^ 
of  which  he  is  the  head.  Similar  papers  on  the  domestic 
usages  and  ceremonies  of  different  sections  of  the  Hindus  would 
be  useful  for  comparison  with  one  another  and  with  the  ruL^s 
laid  down  in  the  Shastras  and  also  with  such  usages  amongst  the 
aboriginal  races.  The  results  of  such  an  inquiry  might  show 
whether  the  existing  domestic  usages  and  practices  of  different 
Hindu  ca^es  in  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the  rules  laid  down  in 
the  Shastras  have  any  connection  with  similar  usages-among  the 
aboriginal  tribes,  and  whether  they  have  been  influenced  by 
them.  Social  contact  may  account  for  some  common  usages  but 
not  for  all.  Such  an  inquiry  is  now  desirable  ;  as  the  aboriginal 
tribes  are  rapidly  modifying  their  old  usages  and  are  gradually 
becoming  Hinduized.  Unless  action  is  now  taken  to  record  their 
customs  and  usages,  much  valuable  material  will  soon  be 
irretrievably  lost  to  science. 

J.B.O,  R.  S.,  Vol.  Jll.,  p-515. 
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The  cultivators^  methods  of  dealing  with  insect-pests  have  been 
described  by  Mr.  H.  L.  Dutt^  and  their  methods  of  treating 
plant  diseases  by  Mr.  S.  K,  Basu.^  The  appearance  or  disappear- 
ance of  insect-pests  is  ascribed  to  the  influence  of  supernatural 
agencies  and  the  measures  taken  against  them  are  ihereiore  pvjds 
and  mantras.  The  cultivators  appear  to  consider  insects  to  be  a  law- 
abiding  class  ;  as  Mr.  Dutt  notes  that  '^  Another  general  remedy 
agains  all  insects  much  in  vogue  in  Bihar^  is  to  plant  a  bamboo  pole 
in  the  affected  area  and  to  hang  a  notice  on  it  on  a  sheet  of  paper, 
requesting  the  insects  to  leave  the  field  and  to  go  back  to  their 
homes.  This  notice  must  contain  the  names  of  the  zamindar, 
the  owner  of  the  field,  and  the  insect.  Some  mantras  are  recited 
when  the  notice  is  hung  up.  " 

In  this  province^  which  contains  so  many  different  races  and 
tribes,  the  field  of  Folklore  is,  naturally,  large.  Mr.  Sarat 
Chandra  Mitra  has  recorded  a  Folk-tale  of  a  new  type  from 
North  Bihar,  ^  and  compa  ed  it  with  two  variants  current  in 
Chittagong,  and  in  other  parts  of  Eastern  Bengal,  respectively. 
The  comparison  is  interesting.  And  Babu  Sukumar  Haldar 
has  recorded  a  number  of  Biddies  and  Auguries  current  among 
the  Hos.4 

The  Birhors  and  the  Asurs  are  two  very  interesting  tribes 
dwelling  in  the  hills  and  jungles  of  Chota  Nag  pur  and  the 
Feudatory  State  of  Sarguja.  As  yet  very  little  is  known  of 
them  except  that  they  are  of  migratory  habits  and  are  of  more 
primitive  habits  than  the  aboriginal  tribes  like  the  Mundas^  the 
Santals  and  the  Oraons,  with  which  we  are  more  familiar. 

Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Boy  has  for  some  time  past  been  making 
a  detailed  investigation  into  the  customs  and  social  organization 
of  the  Birhors  with  a  view  to  prepiring  a  monograph  on  them. 
The  results  of  his  inquiries  are  being  published  serially  in  the 
Journal.      Two  of   these  papers  were   published  in    1916,    and 

1  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  560. 

2  Ibid,  p.  564. 
^  Ibid,  p.  378. 

*  Ibid,  pp.  276  and  279. 
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showed  that  the  primitive   institution   known   as  "  Totem  Ism ''^ 
survives  amongst  this  tribe  in  a  more  primitive   form  than  in  the 
other  aboriginal  tribes  hitherto  studied  in  India.  ^     In   two  more 
papers  ^  published  in  the  Journal  for  1917,  Babu  S.  C.Eoy  shows 
that,     like  their   totemism,   the  socio-economic     as   well   as  the 
matrimonial  and  kinship  organization  of   the    Birlior    tribe   are 
more     primitive   than    those   of  the   more  well-known    Indian 
aboriginal   tribes.     Thus,  the   marriage   of  first   cousins,   which 
appears  to  have  once  been  in   vogue  amongsfc    trlbas    practising 
clan-exogamy,  but  is  no  longer  allowed  in  such  Indian  aboriginal 
tribes  as  we  are  familiar  with,    is   still  permissible  amongst  the 
Birhors,  at  least  theoretically  under  certain  conditions. 

During  a  recent  visit  to  Chota  Nagpur,  Babu  S.  C.  Boy 
commenced  studying  another  tribe  known  as  the  Asurs  ^  and 
found  that  the  totemistic  beliefs  of  this  tribe  are  even  more 
primitive  than  those  of  the  Birhors,  and  it  is  expected  that 
ath(^ough  study  of  the  totemic  system  of  the  Asurs  may  provide 
fresh  data  calculated  to  throw  some  light  on  the  origin,  or  at  any 
rate  the  development  and  decay,  of  totemism.  Among  certain 
Asurs,  Babu  S.  C.  Boy  found  the  same  belief  which  the  eminent 
anthropologist,  Sir  James  Frazer,  found  amongst  certain  Austral- 
ian tribes  and  designated  as  *'  individual  totemism, ""  in  which 
every  individual  acquires  his  own  totem  which  may  be  different 
from  that  of  his  parents.  It  is  again  to  be  expected  that  an 
exhaustive  study  of  this  tribe  and  of  similar  other  tribes^  such  as 
the  Korwas  of  Chota  Nagpur  and  Juangs  of  the  Orissa  Feuda- 
tory States,  may  supply  new  anthropological  data. 

It  is  'necessary,  too,  that  specimens  should  be  collected  of  such 
primitive  appliances,  instruments,  ornaments,  and  articles  of 
domestic  use  and  objects  used  in  magic,  as  are  still  in  partial  use 
though  In  course  of  being  substituted  by  corresponding  articles 
used  by  more  civilized  people.  For  example,  the  fire  drill,  which  is 
not  even  known  by  name  to  many  other  tribes,  is  still   in    partial 

1  J.  B.  O.  11.  S.,  Vol.  II.,  p.  250  and  p.  457. 
3  J.  B.  O.  R,  S.,  Vol.  III.,  p.  363  and  p.  543. 
»  Ibid,  p.  567. 
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use  among  certain  jungle  tribes  of  Chota  Nagpur,  and  a  variety 
of  the  bow,  known  as  the  bagh  dhanUj  with  which  tigers  are 
shot,  may  also  be  seen  in  the  hands  of  jungle  tribes  in  the  Chota 
Nagpur  Hills.  Since  the  recent  establishment  of  a  Provincial 
Museum  we  are  endeavouring  to  make  a  collection  of  such 
articles. 

Since  our  last  annual  meeting  additions  have  been  made  to 
our  collection  of  ornaments  and  other  articles  of  the  Copper  Age, 
besides  a  number  of  bronze  ornaments  and  a  few  bronze  utensils 
and  some  old  pottery  found  in  what  are  known  in  Chota  Nagpur 
as  Asur  graves.  As,  however,  no  bronze  weapons  or  implements 
have  yet  been  found,  there  are  not  yet  sufficient  grounds  to 
predicate  the  existence  of  a  bronze  age  following  the  copper  age. 
Such  investigation  as  Babu  S.  C.  "Roy  has  had  time  to  make 
would  seem  to  show  that  a  thorough  investigation  of  these  Asm- 
sites  may  yield  a  rich  harvest  of  early  antiquities. 

The  Provincial  Coin  Cabinet  has  now  been  attached  to  the 
Tatna  Museum,  and  the  report  of  the  Coin  Committee  for  the 
past  year  will  be  incorporated  with  the  Museum  report. 

A  number  of  silver  punch-marked  coins  have  been  found  in 
Patna.  They  will  be  described  in  the  next  Number  of  the  Jour- 
nal. There  has  also  been  an  interesting  find  at  the  Cape  Copper 
Company's  Mines  at  Eakba,  in  Singhbhum,  of  a  number  of 
copper  coins  of  the  type  which  is  known  as  '^  Puri  Kushan  ''''. 
These  coins,  which  are  found  on  the  east  coast  from  Balasore 
in  the  north  to  the  mouth  of  the  Godaveri_,  are  crude  copies  of 
the  coins  of  the  Kushan  Emperors.  The  present  find  is  interest- 
ing, apart  from  other  considerations,  as  indicating  their  existence 
in  another  locality.  The  coins  have  been  presented  to  the  Museum 
by  Mr.  Olden,  the  Manager  of  the  Cape  Copper  Company. 
They  will  be  described  in  the  Journal.  Seven  coins  of 
alloyed  gold  of  Govinda  Singh  of  the  Kahtor  dynasty 
of  Kanauj  (1106 — 1132  A.  D.)  have  been  found  at  Khukra  Toli 
in  Ranchi  ;  and  a  number  of  copper  coins  of  Ibrahim  Shah 
(1400—14.10  A.  D.)  and  Mahmud  Shah  (1440—1458  a.  d.}, 
Sultans  of  Jaunpur,  have  been  found  in  the  same  district. 
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These  finds  are  interesting  as  showing  the  intercourse  which 
existed  in  Mediaeval  times  between  Chota  Nagpur  and  the 
neighbouring  States.  Khukra  was  a  former  caj)ital  of  the  Rajas 
of  Chota  Nagpur^  and  from  the  "  Akbar-nama  ''''  and  "  Tuzuk-i- 
Jahangiri  ■'"'  appears  to  have  been  the  name  by  which  Chota 
Nagpur  was  then  known  to  Muhammadan  writers.  ^ 

The  entire  collection  of  articles  of  antlquaria  interest  collec- 
ted by  the  Society  has  been  formally  made  over  to  the  Provincial 
Museum.  Several  old  sculptures  besides  a  number  of  mineral 
specimens  from  this  province  and  objects  of  ethnographical 
interest  have  since  been  added  to  the  Museum  collection.  A 
beautiful  polished  stone  statue  of  a  female  carrying  a  whisk 
{cJiaiJiar)  and  possessing  the  distinctive  polish,  the  naturalness 
and  other  characteristics  that  we  associate  with  Mauryan  sculp- 
ture has  been  recently  found  at  Dedarganj  near  Patna  City  and 
is  now  in  the  Patna  Museum.  The  statue  was  brought  to  light 
by  the  erosion  of  the  bank  of  the  Ganges  in  the  flood  of  last 
October,  which  partly  uncovered  the  roughly  hewn  square  bas  e 
of  the  statue.  This  was  seen  by  the  son  of  the  landlord  of  the 
locality,  who  had  it  dug  out,  thinking  it  to  be  an  ordinary 
stone  which  would  be  useful  for  domestic  purposes.  As  the 
digging  proceeded,  the  fact  of  its  being  a  statue  was  revealed. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  story  was  at  once  started  to 
account  for  the  discovery  of  the  statue  as  miraculous ;  that  a  snake 
had  been  seen  going  into  a  hole  in  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
that,  on  the  hole  being  dug  out,  the  snake  was  found  to  have 
disappeared^  and  the  statue  was  there  in  its  stead  !  Our  thanks 
are  due  to  Professor  Samaddar  for  having  brought  the  discovery 
of  this  statue  to  my  notice,  so  that  steps  were  at  once  taken 
to  obtain  it  for  the  Museum.  Dr.  Spooner  has  promised 
to  write  a  paper  on  this  statue  in  the  Journal.  This 
statue,  like  the  finds  of  Dr.  Spooner  at  Kumrahar  and 
Bulandibagh,  forcibly  brings  home  to  us  the  fact  that  every  day 
we  are  treading  on  ground  which  may  cover  archseologlcal  and 
other  remains  of  great   historical   importance.     This  is  true  not 

»  "The  Mundas  and  their  Country,"  by  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  M.i.,  B.  i.,  p.l51. 
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only  of  this  City  but  of  the  whole  of  Bihar.  Even  if  most  of 
us  cannot  take  up  the  spade  and  seek  to  unearth  the  valuable 
remains  of  the  past,  we  may  e^ch  of  us  in  our  own  way  help 
forward  the  aims  of  the  Society  by  giving  information  and  other 
assistance  to  actual  workers.  All  that  we  have  to  do  is  to  walk 
with  our  eyes  and  ears  open.  I  nf ormatioa  as  to  the  existence 
of  old  coins,  old  inscriptions  on  rocks  and  copper-plates,  and 
valuable  manuscripts  may  be  communicated  by  every  member. 

Any  member  who  may  come  across  any  legend  or  interesting 
folk-tale  may  assist  by  communicating  it  to  the  Society.  Old 
family  chronicles,  too,  may  be  of  interest  to  History  or  Ethno- 
logy and  may  usefully  be  forwarded  to  the  Council  of  the 
Society  for  publication  of  the  whole  or  such  portions  as  may  be 
considered  suitable. 

Judges,  Magistrates  and  Lawyers  can  also  send  notes  on 
peculiar  customs  that  come  within  their  notice,  such  as  the  note 
on  the  Naek  caste  sent  by  Mr.  T.  S.  Macpherson  which  appear- 
ed in  the  March  Number  of  the  Journal,^  and  by  Mr.  Eriend- 
Pereira^  on  Traces  of  the  Couvade  among  the  Kui  of  the  Khond-, 
mals  and  the  Male  of  Kajmahal,  in  the  Journal  of  1915. 

Members  can  also  assist  by  sending  photographs  of  local 
objects  of  archseological,   architectural  or  historical  interest. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  Society  is  losing  Babu  Sarat 
Chandra  Roy  as  Secretary ;  as  he  finds  that  he  needs  more  time 
to  concentrate  on  his  researches  into  the  Asur  burial  sites  in 
Chota  Nagpur  and  his  Ethnological  inquiries  regarding  the 
Birhors  and  other  aboriginal  tribes,  which  also  require  him  to 
be  away  from  Patna.  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Roy  has  been  the 
Honorary  Secretary  since  the  institution  of  the  Society  and 
we  are  all  indebted  to  him  for  the  time  and  trouble  that  he  has 
devoted  to  the  Secretary's  duties.  We  look  forward  to  his 
further  investigations  in  the  above  subjects. 

i  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  Vol.  III.,  page  164. 
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I.— Gazetteer  Literature  in  Sanskrit. 

By  Mahamahopadhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Shastri,  M.A.,  CLE. 

In  the  last  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Society  I  announced  the 
existence  of  a  work  in  Sanskrit  of  the  gazetteer  class  written 
about  250  years  ago  in  this  Eternal  City.  The  interest  it  roused 
made  me  examine  the  whole  of  the  gazetteer  class  literature 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  and  I  am  giving  you  to-day  the 
result  of  that  examination. 

The  work  written  at  Patna  is  really  a  gazetteer.  It  was 
written  under  the  patronage  of  a  Chouhan  Jagirdar  of  four 
parganas  round'Patna  on.'both  sides  of  the  Ganges.  He  employed 
a  learned  Brahman,  named  Jagamohan,  to  give  him  a  description 
of  the  fifty-six  countries  in  which  the  then  known  world  of  the 
Hindus  was  divided.  The  work  is  in  the  form  of  an  interlo- 
cution between  Dulala  Vaijala  or  Deva  Vaijala,  the  patron,  and 
Jagamohan,  the  compiler.  The  patron  died  in  the  year  1650 
A.  D.  This  date  is  given  in  three  difierent  eras,  namely,  Saka, 
Sam  vat  and  Kali  Yuga.  Saka  1572,  Kali  Yuga  4750  and 
the  Samvat  Era  is  lost.  We  have  ^^  Vikramasya  ca  ''■'  but  the 
chronogram  is  lost.  It  may  be  supposed  that  by  that  time  the 
gazetteer  of  fifty-six  countries  was  either  complete  or  very  nearly 
so.  But  the  death  of  Vaijala  was  followed  by  disorder  and  the 
work  was  neglected.  Some  parts  were  lost  and  the  whole  was 
in  confusion.  The  words  used  in  the  text  are—"  Chinna, 
bhinna-",  etc.  Many  years  after  his  death,  the  Maga-Brahma- 
nas  or  the  Magii  or  the  Sakadvipi  Brahmanas  of  the  village, 
which  was  the  home  of  the  Vaijala  family,  recompiled  and 
revised  the  fragments  available,  and  in  doing  so  they  added  the 
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history  of  the  intervening  period.  They  took  ten  years  to  revise 
the  MTork  and  the  dates  when  reduced  to  Christian  Era  come  to 
1718  and  1728. 

I  call  this  really  a  work  of  the  gazetteer  class.  The  other 
works  of  this  class  are  either  Ihandas  or  sections  of  Puranas, 
or  written  by  human  authors  as  the  narrative  of  travels 
of  some  Paaranic  hero.  But  the  Patna  work  has  nothing 
to  do  with  Puranas  or  Pauranic  heroes.  It  is  written 
for  the  uso  of  contemporaries  and  contains  much  useful 
information  about  trade,  commerce,  manufacture,  agriculture, 
history,  geography,  etc.,  of  the  countries.  It  professes  to  be 
based  on  another  work  written  a  century  or  two  before  at  the 
request  of  another  member  of  the  Yaijala  family,  and  entitled 
''  VIKRAMASAGARA  '\  I  have  got  only  a  few  pages  of  that 
work,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  that  work  too  was  written  for  the 
benefit  of  contemporaries  and  afforded  useful  gazetteer  inform- 
ation. 

The  Patna  work,  the  name  of  which  is  ''^DESAVALI- 
VIVRITI ''  proceeds  to  give  the  description  of  these  countries 
in  a  perfectly  business-like  manner.  In  the  preamble  it  says 
that  it  has  consulted  old  works  like  Vikrama-Sagara,  interrogated 
old  and  experienced  travellers  and  seen  things  with  its  own 
eyes.  This  is  perfectly  scientific  and  rational.  But  in  this 
gazetteer  for  the  Hindus,  the  places  of  pilgrimage,  the  holy 
places  and  spots  figure  most  prominently.  The  cities  of  Gaya 
and  Kamakhya  contain  long  and  what  would  now  seem  to  be 
intolerably  tedious  quotations  from  Puranas  and  other 
scriptures  about  their  holy  character  and  about  the  deities  wor- 
shipped there  and  the  sacred  functions  necessary.  Barring 
this  the  information  is  absolutely  useful  and  may  even  now  be 
studied  with  profit.  I  will  give  some  instances,  the  salt-trade  of 
Tamluk  in  the  seventeenth  century  is  given  in  a  short  but 
informing  style.  The  manufacture  of  cloth  of  Chandrakona  and 
other  places  in  the  district  of  Midnapore  are  touched  upon.  The 
forts  in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  been  described  in 
detail,    whetlier   mud,    stone    or    brick,  whether  surrounded  by 
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trees^  bamboos  or  moats.  The  number  of  gates  is  given  and  also 
the  mode  of  defence.  The  population  is  very  often  described, 
sometimes  as  consisting  of  Yavanas  or  Firingis  or  Brahmanas 
or  Kayastlias  or  Vaidyas  or  Navashakhas,  or  weavers,  or  traders 
or  Ksattriyas  of  different  races  or  Brahmanas  of  different  Srenu. 
Sometimes  their  character  is  also  described  :  in  one  place  it  is 
stated  that  they  were  all  thieves ;  one  country  is  described  as  full 
of  dacoits  and  murderers.  But  the  most  interesting  thing  is  the 
description  of  the  products  and  the  articles  of  trade.  Sometimes 
we  get  most  interesting  historical  information;  for  instance, 
it  is  stated  that  the  city  of  Midnapore  was  founded  by 
Medinikara,  the  author  of  the  Medinlkosa,  a  lexicon  in  Sanskrit 
second  only  in  importance  to  the  Amarakosa,  but  arranged  in  a 
most  scientific  manner.  It  is  stated  that  when  the  Gazetteer  work 
was  written,  the  Bodhi  tree  at  Bodh  Gaya  used  to  be  embraced  by 
all  pilgrims.  Probably  there  was  no  Sraddha  under  the  tree  as 
prescribed  in  Taranatha  Tarkavachaspati's  Gaya-Paddhati.  The 
writer  and  the  reviser  often  name  historical  persons  of  eminence, 
such  as  the  Emperors  of  Delhi^ — Akbar,  Jehangir,  Shah  Jehan, 
Aurangzib — down  to  Bahadur  Shah.  It  mentions  that  Pondi- 
cherry  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Firingis.  It  gives  a  short 
genealogy  of  the  Mahratta  family  of  Tan j ore,  of  the  Huling 
Chiefs  of   Eintambore,  of  Bundelkhund  and  other  places. 

I  need  not  dilate  upon  the  usefulness  of  this  most  useful 
work.  But  I  regret  to  state  that  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
lay  my  hand  upon  a  single  complete  copy  of  the  work.  There  are 
many  fragments — fragments  from  the  beginning,  fragments  at 
the  end,  and  fragments  in  the  middle.  Out  of  fifty-six  countries, 
one  fragment  contains  18,  another  23,  a  third  22  and  other  even 
smaller  numbers,  and  putting  them  together  it  is  still  far  short  of 
fifty-six.  The  countries  described  are  [1]  Anga  or  Bhagalpore,  [2] 
Sandhidesa  between  Anga  and  Gauda  (Kajmahal,  Pirpainthi 
and  the  country  around  them),  [3]  Sekharabhumi  or  Pancakota, 
[4]  Ramgarh  comprising  Hazaribagh,  Chota  Nagpur  and  the 
jungle  mahals,  [5]  Kikata  or  Gaya,  [6]  Pataliputtra,  [7]  Pundra- 
desa    (here   described  as   between   Prayaga  and  Magadha),  [8] 
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Varendradesa^  [9]  Assam,  [10]  Herambadesa,  [11]  Jajantiya,  [1'^] 
Snhatta,  [13]  Tripura,  [14]  Cattala,  [15]  Vadarayogini  (Dacca), 
[16]  Bakla  including  Barisal,  [17]  Jessore^  [18]  Manatadesa 
(Hugli),  [19]  Burdwan,  [20]  Bhanaka,  [31]  Rintambore, 
[22]  Sagara,  [23]  Bhupal,  [24]  Bundelkhhund,  [25]  Kosala  con- 
taining Baira  and  Abadhi,  [26]  Rajagrha,  [27]  Virabhumi,  [28] 
MallabhumT,  [29]  Bralimanabliumi,  [30]  Gaudadesa,  [31]  Van- 
gadesa,  [32]  Dravidadesa,  [33]  Karaaladesa,  [34]  Manipuri,  [35] 
Dungaradesa,  [36]  Alapasimha,  [37]  Mymensingh,  [38]  Susanga, 

[39]  Sarayupara,  [40]  Gadhidesa  (Ajamgarh),  [41]  Tamralipta 
(Tamluk),  [42]   Brajamaiidala,  [43]  Antarvedidesa. 

The  manuscripts  seem  to  have  been  collected  for  the  use  of 
the  Fort  William  College  Library,  for  the  library  numbers  on  the 
manuscripts  are  written  in  the  same  hand  as  other  well-known 
Fort  William  College  manuscripts.  During  the  distribution  of 
manuscript  treasures  of  that  college  these  manuscripts}  seem  to 
have  fallen  to  the  share  of  the  Sanskrit  College,  Calcutta,  where 
they  are  still  to  be  found. 

These  manuscripts  ara  all  written  in  Devanagri  character  and 
in  a  bold  hand.  I  have  only  found  a  fragment  in  Bengali  hand 
from  Bankura,  and  this  'fragment  is  now  the  property  of  the 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal. 

I  have  taken  too  much  of  your  time  on  one  manuscript,  but 
I  hope  to  be  excused  as  the  manuscript  beongs  to  the  Province 
of  Bihar  and  to  the  City  of  Patna. 

My  examination  of  these  manuscripts  has  revealed  the  fact 
that  for  the  last  500  years,  at  least,  Hindus  and  the  people  of 
Bihar  were  striving  strenuously  to  give  a  full  and  useful  de- 
scription of  the  fifty -six  countries.  The  first  in  this  line  of  work 
is  no  less  a  person  than  Vidyapati,  the  charming  lyric  poet  of 
Mithila  whose  love -songs  are  now,  thanks  to  the  exertions  of 
Sir  George  Grierson,  the  admiration  of  the  world.  Ke  was  not 
onl)'  a  poet  but  a  deeply-read  Sanskrit  scholar  whose  works 
on  Smrti  and  religion  are  still  admired  in  Mithila,  who  was  not 
only  a  poet  and  a  scholar  but  a  general  and  an  administrator,  and 
it  is  in  the  last  capacity  that  he  conceived  the  idea  of  a  gazetteer  of 
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the   sixty-five    (and  not  fifty-six  as    in   other  works)    countries. 
His    sources      of     information      are     Parana?,     Tantras,     old 
travellers,  and  what  is  most  important.   State    records — a  source 
not  available  to    his    successors,    Jagamohan    and    Ramakavi. 
Though  his  conception  was  that  of  a  purely  rational   and    scien- 
tific character,  Vidyapati  could  not  rise  superior  to   the  influences 
of   his   time   and    wrote  it  in    the  form  of  an  expiatory  tour  of 
Balaram,   the   elder  brother  of   §ri-Krsaa.   VIdyapati's    patron 
Siva-Simha  was  then  in  Mithila.   But  Vidyapati  was  with  Deva- 
J^imha,  S iva- Si ijiha^s  father  at  Naimisaranya   where   the  idea  of 
the  book  was  conceived.     Naimisaranya  was  the  place  where  the 
Rsis  in  ancient  times  are  said   to  have  held  long  sessions  of  Vedic 
sacrifices,  and  it  was  during  these  sessions  that  the  Sutas  recited 
the  Puranas.    So  the  place  was  still  in  Vidyapati's  time   animated 
as  it  were,  with  a  historical  spirit.    Balaram  is  said  to  have  come 
there  and  killed  a  Suta  in  a^fit  of  anger.     Brahma-hatya  (this  sin 
of  killing  a  Brc.hmana)  immediately  laid  hold  upon  Balaram  in  spite 
of  his  high  and  divine   birth.     The  Rsis   advised  him  to  make 
a  tour  round  the  earth  and   perform  all  the  duties  of  a  pilgrim 
in  the  holy  places.     Balaram  left  Naimisa  and  came  to  Drupada's 
country,  Pancala    (now  Rohilkhund) .  He  saw  Drupada's   arsenal, 
Brupada's  capital,  the  shrines  consecrated  by  him  and  his  ances- 
tors as  well  as  villages    inhabited  by  Yogis    of  modern  times. 
This  is  the   great  defect   of  the  Pauranic  form  of  a  gazetteer, 
and  our    great    Vidyapati  could    not    shake  ofE    a   connection 
with    the    Puranas   in   a  hu.man  and  a    modern    work.     From 
Brupada's      country    Balaram     went     to     Brahmavarta,     the 
place  of  Svayambhu-Manu  and  the  place  of  so  many  ancient  and 
sacred  memories.     He  seems  to  have  an  idea   that  there  are  two 
Brahma vartas,  Laghu  and  Vrhat,  and  they  are  apart  from  each 
other.     From  Brahmavarta  he  came  to  the  hermitage  of  Valmiki. 
True  to  his  Pauranic  spirit  Vidyapati  sticks  to  the  old  names  of 
hermitages,  and  so  on,  aQd  he  also  describes  tae  reception  of  Bala- 
ram in  these    countries,  thus    mixing    up   things,  ancient  and 
modern.     From   Valmiki's  place  Balaran;i  i^omes  to  Piayaga,  the 
holy    places   of    which   are    giv,en   with  some  detail.     Then   he 
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crosses  over  to  Bharadvaja's  grove  and  recrosses  to  Pratisfchana, 
thence  to  Srngavera  and  along  tlie  north  bank  of  the  Ganges, 
he  comes  to  KasT.  From  Kasi  to  Sarnath  and  the  Buddhist 
remains.  Thence  following  the  route  of  Rama  as  given  in  the 
Ramayana  he  comes  to  Gautamasrama  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Ganges  and  the  Sarayu  and  then  to  Tadaka^s  place,  and  after  that 
the  hermitage  of  Chvavana  and  to  Pataliputtra.  Valmiki  in  his 
Ramayana  does  not  mention  Pataliputtra  because  it  did  not  exist 
in  his  time,  but  Vidyapati  found  Pataliputtra  to  be  too  well-known 
a  place  to  be  omitted  altogether.  From  Pataliputtra  he  goas  to 
Tirabhukti  and  thence  to  Mithila,  and  here  the  patriotic  poet 
revels  in  the  description  of  the  ancient  holy  places,  bub  alas,  for 
me  my  manuscript  breaks  off  here  before  even  a  third  of  the  sixty* 
five  centuries  are  described. 

The  age  of  Vidyapati  is  well  known.  He  belonged  to  the  fif* 
teenth  century  and  he  was  a  long-lived  man.  I  have  ascertained 
his  date  from  a  manuscript  got  in  Nepal.  While  living  in  a 
Jungle  with  his  patron^s  family,  perhaps  fugitives,  he  got  a  copy  of 
a  Maithila  commentary  on  the  Kdv^a-Prakasci^  and  he  employed 
two  scribes  to  hastily  copy  it  out.  They  did  it  and  the  two  hands 
are  discernible  throughout  the  manuscript.  The  post  colophon 
statement  gives  the  date  as  291 ;  reduced  to  A.  D.,  it  will  come  to 
1406  or  14)07.  The  fragment  of  Vidyapati^'s  manuscript  of  the 
gaze'iteer  contains  a  date  in  the  post-colophon  statemanfc,  namely, 
14jS0.  It  is  most  probably  the  scribe's  date.  So  from  the  fif- 
teenth century  the  Bihar  people  are  striving  to  know  the  countries 
around  them. 

The  next  work  in  chronological  order  is  the  Vikramasagara. 
It  was  also  compiled  by  a  member  of  the  Vaijala  family  and  was 
a  work  of  some  authority  when  Jagamohan  wrote  his  work.  In 
his  colophon  he  often  says  that  he  quotes  from  Vikarma-Sagra. 
We  have  no  means  of  verifying  his  statement,  but  we  are  not 
wrong  if  we  infer  that  in  his  time  Vikrama-Sagara  was  a  well- 
known  work.  It  is  by  a  mere  chance  that  a  very  small  fragment 
of  Vikrama-Sagara  has  fallen  into  my  hands.  It  contains  the 
Mafigalaoarana,  the   preamble  and   the    chapter  on  Pataliputtra. 
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It  says  that  Pataliputtra  had  a  king,  named  Sucandra,  who  had  a 
Buddhist  wife  and  had  Buddhist  tend'iclcj.     Hu   ccrcei  ^ed  the 
idea  of  conquering  fifty-six  countries  nud  going  eastward  he  con- 
quered Bengal,  Assam,  Manipur,  Bu^'.ua,  Pegu  and  other  countries. 
After  this  information  is  obtained  the  work  gets    mixed  r;  r.    with  - 
Jagamohan^s  work.     In   Jagamohan^s  work,  too,  the  chapter  on 
Pataliputtra,  though  it  comes  i:    the  middle,  contains  the  accounts 
of  the  conquests  of  one  Sugatlcaitdra,  who   seems   to  be   a  mere 
translation   of   Sucaudra.      "Who    the    Sueandra   was,    1   don-'t 
know.     It  may  be  a  faint  memory  of    Chandragupta  and   the 
Mauryas.     Sueandra  is,  however,  a  well-known  name  in  the  later 
Buddhist  tradition.      lie   looms  large  in  the  works  of    Kalacak- 
rayana  and  he  is  noL  unknown  in  the  Pali  and  Burmese  literature. 
The  last  work   of  this  class  is    Pandava-Digvijaya,  cast  in 
the   form   of   the  conquest  of  the  world  by  the  four  brothers  of 
Yudhisthira  as  given  in  the  Sabha-Parvan  extended,  enlarged 
and  modernized  by   Ramakayl,  a  favourite  poet  of  the  Raju  of 
Sekhara-Bhumi  during  the  eighteenth  century.  He  draws  profuse- 
ly on  his  predecessors  and  enlarges  upon  them.     He   is  always 
fuller  than  Jagamohan.     His  book  is  divided  into  four  parts 
according   to   the    conquests   of   four   brothers.     It   is   a   vast 
storehouse  of    information  from  a  Plindu  point  of  viev/.     But 
the  condition  of  the  manuscript  fragments  is  deplorable. 

It  is  divided  in  four  parts  as  Yudhisthira  himself  did  not 
go  out.  He  sent  his  four  brothers  to  four  quarters  for  conquests. 
He  sent  Bhima  to  the  east,  Kakula  to  the  south,  Sahadeva  to 
the  west  and  Arjuna  to  the  north.  In  Nakula-Digvijaya  is  given 
an  account  of  Salivahana,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Saka  era. 
It  is  a  long  story.  He  conquered  the  whole  of  India,  and  last 
of  all  he  came  in  conflict  with  Babhru-Ghotaka,  a  descendant 
of  Yikraraaditya,  the  founder  of  the  Yikrama  era.  Salivahana 
was  born  of  a  potter's  wife  by  Taksapati  Nagaraja,  the  king 
of  serpents.  But  he  gained  his  victories  by  the  grace  of  S'iva. 
Much  interesting  description  of  countries  and  tribes  is  given 
in  the  course  of  the  conflict  with  the  king  of  Ujjain.  Many 
Ksattriya   tribes  fled  away  from  his  prowess  to  distant  countries 
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on  the  banks  of  the    Brahmapnfcra  and  Inclus,  took  to   other 
trades  and  callings  and  renounced  the  profession  of  arms. 

After  the  conquest  of  the  whole  of  the  Kumarikakharida 
or  sout':eru  peninsula,  Nakula  went  to  Ceylon  inhabited  by  a 
large  Buddhist  population.  There  is  an  account  of  Buddhism 
as  known  in  India  in  the  lirst  half  ol  the  eighteenth  century  when 
the  Pandava-Digvijaya  kavya  was  written  at  Sekharabhumi  by 
liamakavi.    Folio,  12^  B.  :  — 

gf^,it  ^f  eft  ^JTTRcr  ^-^Ji  :   II  \18^  II 

^[^y  f^^T^  ^Tirf^t^T  5T-RTt^T^  fsTiTPT  ^  II  \\3S.  || 

^crr^t^lT^t  '^  ^f^T^f^iWq'^  II  \\<io    II 
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^^RcT"^'  ^^T^c(tN*  ^TRTcn^^  ^  I 

'^^'^d  ^if^^  '^•f^sprt  ^^^ifir^  I 
j^fm\  cmt^^«rE^i  ^  ^^3^  ^  ^^  ii  \\^^  ii 

^^^K^5i^?^  ^TiPT^t  Tn^^f?rjft  It  i\48j 
^^^T ^|-^T ^^ ^^Rf  ^^^iftft  ir  wi'i'.n 
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^^'Rft  ?TIHT^t5^  ^6l^  ^^  ^^ffl'I  H  \\^^  H 

All  the  24  Sasana-devatas  are  mentioned  here.  It  says  that 
Bhucandra  preached  Buddhism  in  Magadhi  at  Picalavana  and 
Lakramoca  in  Ceylon » 

After  2400  years  from  the  commencement  of  the  Kali  Yuga 
when  Suta  was  expounding  the  Bhagavata  at  Naimi^aranya 
Buddhadeva  was  born  in  Kikafca  as  the  son  of  Suddhodhana  and 
Mayadevi.  He  preached  that  there  is  no  soul  beyond  this  body 
and  that  death  itself  is  Nirvana.  He  had  many  followers^  some 
of  whom  went  to  Ceylon,  some  to  China,  some  to  Kiratadesa 
and  some  to  the  eastern  peninsula.  At  one  time  they  defeated 
in  argument  all  the  great  scholars  of  Madhyadesa,  but  later  on 
they  were  themselves  defeated  by  Saiiikaracaryya,  Udayanacaryya 
and  Kumarila  Bhatta  and  Mandana  Misra. 

The  author  Ramkavi  here  confounds  the  Bauddhas,  Jainas 
and  the  Carvakas,  and  says  that  the  Bauddhas  had  24  Sasana- 
devatas  and  believed  in  Navatattva.  But  Lis  description  of 
Ceylon  and  the  monasteries  is  full,  though  not  at  all  accurate. 
The  author  says  that  Kartika  was  the  God  much  worshipped  in 
Ceylon,  but  he  was  cursed  by  his  wife  and  in  consequence 
he  was    banished  from    Ceylon    and    replaced    by  Buddha. 

Sahadeva's  Digvijaya  relates  to  the  western  countries  and  as 
Nakula^s  task  was  easily  accomplished  and  Sahadeva^s  task  was 
very  hard,  Yudhisthira  commanded  that  they  should  lead  a  joint 
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expedition,  rutins  expedition  the  countries  conquered  are:  — 
Arabj  Persia,  Bulk_,  Turkistan,  Badaksan  as  well  as  Burma,  the 
two  Chinas  and  Siam. 

Bhima's  conquest  commences  from  the  north  of  Punjab.  He 
carries  his  victorious  arms  to  Amrtesvara  (perhaps  Amaranath), 
Jamba,  Sialkot,  Lahore,  Sarayupara,  Gandak  and  the  countries 
comprised  in  ih.3  modern  provinces  of  Bengal  and  Bihar.  In 
these  two  provinces  llainkavi  seems  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Jagamohan,  miking  his  description  fuller,  jnore  modern  and 
more  interesting. 

Arjuna's  Digvijaya  is  given  within  a  small  compass  and  he 
sometimes  coalesces  with  Bhima.  The  author  is  not  very  distinct 
in  his  geography  or  in  his  bearings.  If  Indraprastha  is  to  the 
starting  point  of  the  four  brothers  it  is  inexplicable  how  Sahadeva 
conquers  the  countries  on  the  Vitasta  anl  Sindhu  while  Bhima 
conquers  Jammu  and  Sialkot.  Peshwar  is  given  as  the  capital 
of  S'ivi  Raja. 

Ramkavi  gives  a  date  of  his  compilation  in  a  chronogram, 
"  Randhrabdhinetracandraistu  ganite  vatsare ''■',  i.e.,  1370  of 
some  unknown  era. 

These  are  the  works  written  by  human  beings  for  the  use  of 
human  beings  and  for  terrestrial  objects,  but  there  are  other  works 
affiliated  to  the  Puraaas.  But  before  tiking  them  up  I  should 
examine  the  question  wheth3r  the  above  four  works  were  written 
in  imitation  of  Abul  FazaVs  Aia-i-Akbari  and  my  answer  is  in  the 
negative.  Vidyapati  certainly  belonged  150  years  before  Abul 
Eazal.  And  Vikrama-Vaijala,  the  author  or  patron  of  Vikrami- 
Sagara  cannot  come  later  than  Abul  Fazal,  because  in  the  first 
half  of  the  sixteenth  century  Jagamohan  extensively  used 
Vikrama-Sagara.  Jagamohan  and  Ramkavi  may  have 
borrowed  something  from  Abul  Fazal,  but  that  borrowing 
must  be  very  slight  as  his  point  of  view  of  writing  these  works 
was  entirely  different  from  that  of  Abul  FazFs.  -  These  are  in 
no  sense  State  documents ;  they  are  intended  for  the  use  of 
Hindu  people  describing  as  they  do  specially  the  places  of 
pilgrimage  and  the  rules  of  performing  ceremonies. 
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The  great  work  of  a  Pauranic  nature  is  the  Brahmakhanda 
of  the  Bhavisya  Puraaa.  It  also  professes  to  give  the 
description  of  the  fifty-six  countries  to  the  east  and  west  of  Bengal 
and  Bihar^  and  it  is  very  full  from  Benares  to  Manipur.  As  a 
Purana  it  is  a  great  moral  admonitor,  and  it  vehemently  criticizes 
the  particular  vices  prevailing  in  particular  parts  of  the 
country.  Though  it  is  supposed  to  be  written  by  Vyasadeva 
at  the  end  of  the  Dvapara  Yuga,  it  is  a  very  modern  compilation. 
It  gives  the  story  of  Vidya  and  Sundara  at  Burdwan  which  has 
been  popularized  by  Bharatacandra  whose  poem,  entitled  '^  Vidya 
Sundara  "  was  completed  in  the  year  1753.  There  are  other  indica- 
tions also  that  it  is  a  very  late  compilation.  It  speaks  of  the  last 
Muhammadan  capital  of  Bengal  as  "  Morasidabad ''''  a  name 
which  it  got  from  Murshid  Kuli  Khan  in  1704.  It  is  very 
likely  that  an  old  Pauranic  work  has  received  several  revisions 
or  has  been  seriously  interpolated. 

It  is  a  pity  that  we  get  only  fragments.  The  order  in  which 
the  countries  have  been  described  is  not  to  be  found  anywhere. 
The  jumps  from  Varendra  to  Dravida  from  Heramba  to  Bintam- 
bore  appear  to  be  inexplicable,  so  until  good  manuscripts  come 
out  of  the  search  instituted  by  this  Society,  you  may  get  interest- 
ing extracts  from  these  fragments,  but  the  hope  of  properly 
editing  the  book  will  be  a  far  distant  contingency  if  it  be  not 
hopeless  altogether. 


II.— The  Brihadratha  Chronology 
(Cir.  1727—727    B.C.). 

By  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  M.A.  (Oxon.)* 
/. — The  poU'War  Kings. 

1.  Tho  Puranas  divide  the  Brihadratha  dynasty  of  Magadha, 
like  any  other  dynasty,  into  two  main  chronological  groups  :   (1) 
those  who  flourished  before  the  Maha-Bharata  War  and  (2)  those 
who  flourished   after  the  War.     On  the    basis   of   the  calcula- 
tions  set   forth   in  my  paper  on  the 
Saisunaka   and   Maurya   chronology^ 

A  new  datam:  700  years  for        f^y   the  dates   of  the  Saisunakas  and 

the  post-Maha  Bharata  Briha-  .,      T»r  l-    ut.-      i.     -vir        t  l     i.\^ 

,    ^.  the  Maha-imarata  War,  1  cime  to  the 

drathas.  ^  ' 

conclusion  that  the  post- Maha-Bharata 
Brihadrathas  covered  697  years. ^  Now  I  find  a  confirmation 
of  that  conclusion  in  a  Paraiic  datum  Avhlch  was  not  accessible 
to  me  when  I  wrote  my  above  paper  (1913).  This  datum  is 
found  in  a  rare  manuscript  of  the  Matsya  Purana,  at  present 
in  the  India   Office  Library^    (N"o.  334  ;    Jackson  collection).* 

2.  The  Puranas  (the  Vayu,  Brahmanda  and  Matsya)  after 
chronicling  the  reigns  of  the  Magadha  Sovereigns  from  Sahadeva 
'  who  fell  in  the  Bharata  war  ^  up  to  Kipunjaya  give  the  follow- 
ing line  to  close  the  Brihadratha  dynasty  : — 

1  J.B.O.R.S.,  1. 111-112.  The  accession  of  Maha-Nanda  falls  in  409  B.C.,  and  the 
birth  of  Parikshit  or  the  end  of  the  Maha-Bharata  War  (1015  +  409)  in  1424  B.C. 

'"  The  Puranas  give  1,000  years  to  Brlhadiathas.  But  the  post-Maha-Bliarata 
Brihadrathas  are  only  33  and  there  are  12  pre-Maha-Bharat\  princes  of  the 
Brihadratha  dynasty.  The  Saisunaka  dynasty  commences  in  727  B.C.  on  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  l^rihadrathas.  To  the  credit  of  the  post- Maha-Bharata  Brihadrathas 
thus  there  would  be  only  (1424—717)  697  years  ".    J.B.O.ll.S.,  I,  111-12. 

*  Pargiter,  PuranaTcxt,  p.  xxxii. 

*  Pargiter,  P.T.,  p.  17. 
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''  The  latter  (efe)  are  the  32  Future  Brlhadrathas.  The  rule 
of  the  Brlhadrathas  {(eshdm)  will  indeed  (cover)  full  thousand 
years^""  Tes/tdm  does  not,  as  it  cannot,  refer  to  tKe  32  Future 
Kings  :   for  them  efe  has  been  used. 

The  rare  copy  of  the  Matsya  referred  to  above  omits  these  two 
lines  and  gives  the  following  ones  instead  : — 

"  The  latter  [eie]  sixteen  kings  are  known  as  the  Future 
Brlhadrathas.  The  reign  of  the  above  {feshdm)  (the  post-Maha- 
Bharata  Brlhadrathas)  is  of  seven  centuries,  and  their  (regnal) 
age  over  20  years  (each)''''. 

The  employment  of  the  different  pronouns  ete  and  teshdm 
in  this  case  too  shows  that  the  two  statements  contained  in  the 
two  lines  refer  to  two  independent  subject-matters. 

3.  Again,  the  post-Maha-Bharata  Kings  of  the  main  dynasties 
have   been   divided   into   three  classes  :  for 

•*  Future  Kings. 

instance,  the  post-Maha-Bharata  Brlha- 
drathas are  divided  into  the '  Past^,  the  Tresent '  and  the '  Future ' 
[  =  later]  Brlhadrathas.  The  dividing  line  between  the  Past  and 
the  Future  (=the  former  and  latter)  kings  consibts  of  the  kingg 
at  present  reigning.  These 'present  kings  ■' lived  some  six  or 
seven  generations  after  the  Maha-Bharata  War.  One  of  these 
kino-s  was  Adhisima  (or  Adhisama)  -  Krishna  of  the  Paurava  dy- 
nasty under  whose  patronage  the  Puranic  data  of  what  was  then 
considered  the  past  history,  seem  to  have  been  originally  collected.^ 
The  contemporary  of  Adhisima-Krishna  in  Magadha  was  Senajit, 
tbe  7th  in  my  list  of  the  post-Maha-Bharata  Brlhadrathas.^ 
The  narration  about  the  Kings  before  Senajit  is  put  in  the 
Puraiias  in  the  past  tense  and  that  of  the  latter  ones  in  the 
future.     Thus   these   kings   who   came   after   Senajit   were  the 

d  "^ 

•  J.B.O.R.S.,  1.112., 
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Future  Brlhadrathas.     As  to  the  numbor  of  tliesa  Future  Briha- 

dratlias  proper,  in  thg  list    of  the  post-Maha-Bliarita    Brihad- 

,„    „  ^       T,  M    1       ratlias  I  have  ffiven  1  5  kin^s    (N'os.   8 — 
15  or  16    Future  Brinacl-       ^^,^,     cl        o      -'-i.   /i.\      c  4-  '  ^  •    r^\ 

rathaa.  2:2)^  after   Sena] it  (the    present    kmg). 

One  m  )r3   name  is  furbher  clearly  traceable.     A   manuscript  of 

the  Vayu  (Jones  M^.  W.  6  a,  T37  in  the  Indli  OTije   Libriry) 

Yih^^esS^'iirio-f  lylii  after  Suoala  (orSujhila,  No.  18  of  my  list)  : 

rdji/'im  Suo^id'o  b'lokhshi/ati  athd  ^aiiu-jayi  tatah.'^ 

4-.   It  sjerns  that  the  writer  of  the  rare  datum  of  the  Matsya 

700  years  against  33  or  32     had  the   data  before  him   which  occur  in 
kiaijd.  every    Purana,   viz.,    that   the    Brihad- 

rithas  enjoyed  soverei^^nty   for  full  1,000  ye irs,  that  the  figure 
for  the  number   of  the  kings  which   stool  at  the  foot  of  the  list 
of   the  post-2vIiha-Bharata    Brlhadrathas,    including   both    the 
Past  and  the  Future  ones,  wa3  32  or  33,  and  that  the  while  lot  of 
the  32   or  so  had  been  called  *^the  Future  Brihadrabhas''.     The 
writer    of     our  datum    to    be    more    accurate    notes   that    the 
Future  Brihalratha^  were  only  16.     Likewise  he  considered  the 
1,000  years  (which   really   represents  the  period   for  the  whole 
Brihadratha   dynasty),^  placed  at  the  close    of  the    post-Maha- 
Bharata  Bri  had  rat  has,    m'sleading.     So  he   puts  down  the  total 
of  the  reigns  of  the  post-Maha-Bharata    Brihalrathas  as  ^  seven 
centuries ''  of  course,   in    round  nu  abers  ^.     The  writer  seems  to 
have   accepted  that  the  total   number  of  the  post-Maaa-Bharata 
Brlhadrathas — those  who  reigned  before    Senajit  and  those  after 
him,  including   Senajit — was  32  or  33,  for  he  gives  the  average 
reign-period  as  '^  above  20  years  ■'■'  (y3°  =  21'21). 

5,  My  calculations  as  observed  above  based  on  the  dates  for  the 

War  and     the  Saisunakas  gave    G97 

697   years  already    found      yg^rs  for  the  post-Maha-Bharata   Bri- 

as  against  the '  seven  centuries '.      j^^drathafi.      And  if  we  took    the    least 

figures  for  the  individual  reigns  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  the 

*  J.B.O.R.8.,  1. 112.       ~" 

'  Pargiter,  P.  T.,  16,  n.  83. 

«  See  infra,  §  6. 

^  Compare  it  with  the  emphatic  **  a  full  thousand  years  *'  for  the  whole  line. 
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Puranas  now  before  us^  we  also  get  697  years,  as  shown  in  J  B. 
O.R.S.,  I,  42.  Against  this  we  have  700  of  the  Matsya  MS. 
This  might  be  taken  as  a  complete  confirmation,  considering  the 
looseness  implied  in  '  Seven  centuries  '  and  the  treatment  of  the 
fractions  of  a  year  by  the  Puranic  chronicles.  697  might  as  well 
be  treated  as  698.  In  view  of  the  fondness  of  the  Hindu 
chroniclers  for  round  numbers,  it  would  be  quite  natural  to 
express  697  or  698  as  '  seven  centuries  '^^, 

6,   Mr.  Pargiter''s  explanation  of  the  four  lines  of  the  above  data 
might  be  considered  before  closing  the 
CriticiBm  of  Mr.  Pargiter's     subject.     Both    Mr.    Pargiter  1 1   and 
explanation.  ^^^^^^  1 2  take  the  "  full  1,000  years '' 

to  refer  to  the  complete  line  of  the  Brihadrathas.^^  But 
Mr.  Pargiter  says  that  the  figure  32  for  the  kings  refers  to 
the  whole  dynasty  (10  before  and  22  after  the  War).  This 
view  is  untenable  for  three  reasons  :  (1)  The  pronoun  ete  (^these^, 
'  the  last  ppoken  of,"*  ^  the  latter  ■')  for  the  32  can  refer  only  to  the 
post-Maha-Bharata  kings  who  are  just  described  above.  With 
reference  to  1,000  years  altogether  a  distinctive  pronoun  [t^-sJi- 
dm)  is  used.  According  to  the  rules  of  Sanskrit  grammar  both 
cannot  denote  one  and  the  same  subject-matter.  (2)  It  is  pos- 
sible to  describe  the  post-Maha-Bharata  Brihadrathas  as  the 
^Future''  (Later)  Brihadrathas  as  they  all  come  after  the  War 
and  a  very  large  number  of  them  consists  of  the  Future  Brihad- 
rathas proper.  But  it  would  be  impossible  to  describe  the  kings 
who  reigned  before  the  Maha-Bharata  War  as  ^  Future  Kings  ' 
as  in  the  eye  of  the  Puranic  chronicler  they  pre-eminently  belong 
to  his  Past  History  (his  Modern  History  beginning  with  the 
Maha-Bharata  War) .   (3)  On  Mr.  Pargiter-'s  explanation  the  two 

10  Cf.  360  for  the  exact  362  of  the  dynastic  total  for  the  Sasunakas. 
J.B.O.R.S,  I,  69« 

11  Pargiter,  P.T.,  13. 

12  J.B.O.E.S.,  I.,  111. 

13  That  it  mu3t  refer  tp  the  whole  dynasty  is  further  evident  from  the 
Puranic  datum  counting  only  1,015  years  from  the  birth  of  Parikshit  to  the 
coronation  of  Maha-Nanda  who  was  about  the  laafc  sovereign  of  the  Saisunaka 
dynasty  and  who  flourished  318  years  after  the  extinction  of  the  Bjrihadrathas. 
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sets  of  statements  in  the  text  of  tKe  four  lines  quoted  cannot  be 
reoonoiled.  700  or  7:i3^^  years  taken  for  the  whole  dynasty  would 
di^crjJit  the  full  1,000  yairs  as  reao^aized  by  Mr.  Pargiter^**. 
Although  the  learned  writer  says  that  'If  we  read  vayo  in  jM.t, 
with  that  construction  (treating  the  ^lo&a  as  containing  two 
iadep3!ident  sbafcejD.its),  th3  tobil  parlol  woull  b3  700  years 
and  would  give  an  average  reign  of  just  under  22  years  which 
would  be  "  vinimdhikirii'"^  (p.  13),  he  stops  short.  He  is  pre- 
cluded fro:n  recognizing  the  obvious  signitiixnce  that  the  700 
refers  to  the  post- M aha- Bharata  kings  and  1,000  to  the  whole 
dynasty, owing  to  his  unfortunate  supposition  thit  the  3^  ^future 
kings "'  included  also  the  past  Brihadrathas  who  are  enumerated 
before  the  Maha-Bharata  War. 

//. — A  Eeconstruction, 

7.  As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  present  recension  of  the 
Puranas  expressly  indicate  that  they  omit 
The  omitted  kings.  ^^^  unimportant  names  from  the  dynastic 

lists,  although  they  preserve  the  period  by  including  them  m  th3 
preceding  or  succeeding  reign.  ^^  We  do  not  know  how  many 
names  from  the  post- Maha-Bharata  Brihadrathas  were  originally 
omitted.  The  present  lists  give  generally  only  21:  7  up  to 
Senajifc  (including  him)  and  15  after.  The  present  list  is  thus 
short  of  at  least  10  names  (32 — 22).  Three  of  them,  without 
reigns,  however,  are  clearly  traceable. 

The  king  next  to  Sendjit  is  ^atruhjaya.  After  Satrunjaya 
Mr.  Pargiter  gives  Vihhu,  But  with  Vibhu  I  gave  in  my  list 
(J.B.O.R.S.,  I.  112)  Mahabila,  which  on  the  materials  then 
before  me  appeared  to  me  as  a  distinct  name.  Between 
Satrunjaya  and  Vibhu  the  Brahminda  gives  Bipunjya  ; 
MSS.  of  the  Vishnu  also  read  Ripu  and  Bipunjuya  (Pargiter, 
p.  15,  n,  4S),  and  a  copy   of   the  Vayu  here  as  well  as  a   MS.  of 

**  This  is  obtaiued  by  Mr.  Pargiter  by  reading  vayooi  the  MS.  as  trayo.  Apart 
from  diaregirdiog  the  actual  reading,  tha  proposal  disregards  the  existence  of 
the  disjunctive  cha.  -^^  ftq;(ftf^  ^^\  ^X^^  ^cT^-^TT^H  P-  T.  17. 

»♦  Pargiter,  P.  T.,  13. 

"  J.B.O.R.S.,  1.67. 
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1483  A.c.  at  the  India  Office  Library  (No.  2103)  suggests 
Mahabala  as  a  distinct  king.  Both  the  Brahmanda  and  Vavu 
do  not  give  him  any  reign  period  although  they  describe  him  as  a 
very  great  \iu\^  [mahahudclkii  maha-bala-pardJcrama).  It  seems 
therefore  clear  that  one  name  Mahahala-liipufijai/a  has  to 
come  between  Nos.  8  and  9  of  my  old  list. 

In  the  Vayu  we  have  A^trrrj^«  and  Eman,^'^  h^  years,  while 
the  Matsya  omits  Eman  and  retains  only  Nirvriti  (No.  14  of  my 
old  list)  and  the  Brahmanda  omits  Nirvriti  and  retains  only  'King 
Eman,  '^^  The  period,  however,  uniformly  remains  58  years. 
This  illustrates  the  method  of  pruning  adopted  by  the  Puranag. 
The  third  king  who  can  be  clearly  traced  isS'atrunjayin  who 
is  given  by  the  MS.  dated  in  1483  a.d,,  after  Subala  or 
Suchala  (  No.  18  of  my  old  list)  :  rdjyam  suchdlo  bkokshi/aH 
atha  S^atrunjdj/i  tatah  (Parglter,  p.  16,  n.  83). 

8.  It  has  b3en  already    suggested    (J.B.O.R.S.,  I.,  112)  that 
it  is    possible  to    find    some  of  the  miss- 
ing  names    in     the    variants   found    in 
different   Puranas.     It  is   possible  that  each  set   might  represent 
two  names  of  the  same  monarch.     An  examination   of  each  case 
might  enable   us   to   decide  whether  the  different  Puranas  have 
preserved  different  kings  (as  in  the  case  of  Nirvriti  and  Eman) 
or  one  and  the  same.     There  are  three   sets  of   variant  names  in 
the  Brihadratha  list,  Nos.  13, 15,  and  17  of  my  old  list. 
'       (1)   Sunetra,  50,  25,  35,  25  or  50  years  (different  MSS.  of  the 
Matsya)  ;   BJtarmanetra    '  full   5    years  '    (Vayu,   Brahmanda)  : 
Dharmahhetra  in  the  Bhagavata  and  Dharma  in  the  Garuda  and 
Vishnu. 

Here  Dharmanetra  and  Sunetra  seem  to  be  identical.  The  'pan* 
c/ifl  (five)  which  has  been  turned  into  jo^nc/i^^^.^  (50),  occurs  in  an  old 
MS.  dated  in  1525  (India  Office  Library,  No.  1918) .  Two  hundred 

years  later  we  get  it  as  Pancha-trimsat  and  pancha-vim^ati.  ^* 

'  I.      — ■ 

1'  Uman  has  been  missed  by  Mr.  Pargifcer,  P.T.  16,  «.   66. 

^  ^  H>^^  ^XlR{gr%flx  ^'i^'^l^lTt  ^TJW,  Br.  74.    117. 

In  the  Vayu  MSS.  -^j^pTX   (^fll),   P.  T.  16n.  66, 

»•  For  tt  study  of  the  misreadingi  see  PT.  16,  Na, 
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(•2)  Trinetra,  28  years  (Matsya)  :  Su^rama,  38  (Brahmanda, 
Vishnu,  Gariida)  :  S^rama  (Bhagavata)  :  Suvrata  (Vaju). 

In  this  case  there  is  no  affinity  in  form  or  in  meaning  and 
the  readings  also  in  the  two  sets  are  different  :  fs^^-sf^  Ht^T^ 
TT^  (M.)  against  ^5[tT^  J^ff^fcf  (V.,  Br.)  It  seems  that  the 
reign-periods  of  two  kings  are  incorporated  into  the  figures  28 
or  38  and  that  the  Matsya  showed  preference  to  Trinetra  while 
the  Vayu  and  Brahmanda  to  Suframa* 

(3)  MaM-netra,  33  years  (Matsya)  :  Sumati,  20  (Vayu 
MSS.,  Br.,  38). 

Again  this  appears  to  be  a  case  of  incorporating  one  reign- 
period  into  another,  20  or  23  years  of  Sumati  and.  the  reign  of 
Mahinetra  added  together  into  33.     The  names  too  are  different. 

Thus  the  two  last  variant  sets  might  represent  four  instead 
of  two  kings.  In  that  case  we  would  be  recovering  three  certain 
(§  7),  and  two  probable  names  out  of  the  ten  Brihadrathas 
latterly  omitted. 

I  take  tLis  opportunity  to  correct  a  mistriko,  I  took  Aprattpa  as  a  variant 
(J.B.O.R.S.,  I,  112).  But  it  is  really  a  misspelling  of  Ayiitdtfus  (No.  3}  as 
painted  out  l)y  Mr.  Pargiter.     PT.,  p.  14. 
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Reconstructed  List  of  the  PoU-Maka-B/idrata  Bnhadrathas^ 

9.  We  can  now  reconstruct  the  list  oB  tRe  post- War  Briha- 
drathas  in  the  light  of  the  above  discussions  as  follows  : — 


Tears. 


Serial 
No. 


Kings-. 


Remarks. 


B.C.  1727-1434 


B,e.  1424— 1366 


Pee- War  Bbihadbathas  ... 


About  15  genera- 
tions,  as  they  are 
contemporaries  to 
about  16  kings 
of  the  Ikshvaku 
dynasty  (J.  R.  A. 
S.,  1910,  29),  12 
names  aro  trace- 
able (J.B  O.R.S., 
I,  111,  n). 


1727  B.C.  d'.  of  Vasii  the 
chaidy-oparichara  ;  ace.  of 
Brill:. dratha  and  foundation 
of  Magadha  dynasty  (1,00) 
yenrs  before  tho  Saisunaka 
dynasty,  727  B.c  ,  J.B.O.R.S., 
L  114j. 

Cir.  1439  B.C.  d.  of  Jarasandha,    Date      based      en 
ace.  of  Sahadeva.  that  of  the    Ma- 

ha-Bharata    "War 
Cir.    1438    B.C.    Rajasuya  of       (J.   B.  O.  R    S. 
Yudbisthira.  I,      110).        The 

I'andavas       were 
14?4  B.C.  Sahadeva   d.  in  the       14i  years  in  exile 
Maha-Bharata  War.  before  tb a  War. 


Post-Maha-Bharata- 
Bbihadeathas. 


(i)    The  "  Fast  Kingsr 
Somadhi,  58  (V,,  M.,  Br.) 


'  Succes?or  '  to 
Sahadeva  (M)., 
his  sen  *(Y,  Br.). 
Capital  at  Girvi- 
raja. 


S4 
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Years, 


Serial 
No. 

Kings. 

BemukB. 

2 

8 

4 

1366—1306 

2 

1306—1280 

3 

1280—1240 

4 

1240—1190 

5 

1190--1167 

6 

1167— 

—1132 
Cir.  1132 

-1107 
1107—1101 

1101—1073 
1073—1013 
1013—1008 


8 
9 

10 
11 

12 
13 

14 


^rutsravas,  60  (V.  ;  Br.  M. 

64). 


Ayutayus,  26  (Br.  M.  V.). 


Niramitra,  40  (M. ;  V.  ;  Br. 
satam). 

Sukshatra,   50  (M, ;   Br.;   V. 

58,  50). 

Brihat-karman,  23  (V. ;  Br., 
M.,  23,  22). 

(«)  The  "  Present  "  King, 

Senajit,  *  at  present  ruling  '; 
no  figure  in  Br.,  V,  j  M.,  500 
or  105. 

(tii)  "  Future  "  Kings. 

^atrunjaya  35  (Wilson's  V. 
35  ;  v.,  Br.  M.,  40). 

M'^habala  or  Ripunjaya  I  (Y., 
Br. ;  no  years  given). 


Yibhu,  25(V.    25;  Br.  35;  M. 

1^8). 

^uchi,  6  (M.  58  and  6,  i.e., 
"  58  "  copied  from  another 
place  ;  Y.  58  ;  Br.  58). 

Kshema,  28  (Br.  V.  ;  M.  28 
or  38  or  22). 

Suvrata,  aO  (V.,  M.  60    64 ; 
.   Br.  64). 

Dharmanetra,  5,  (M.  Sunetra, 
35,  25,  50  ;  V.  Br.  5). 


Son  of  the  above 
{V.,  Br.)  ;  •  flou- 
rished  in  his  line' 
(M). 


Reign  period  possi- 
bly included  in 
the  next  reign. 


Desoibei      as     a 
great  king  j 

*  very  powerful ', 
'  very  wise. ' 


See  discussion 

above,  §  8. 
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35. 


Years. 


Serial 
No. 


Kings. 


Bemarks. 


-960  j 
1-922  I 


950 


92:— 914 


914— 

-894 
894—872 


Cir. 


872 
—832 

832—802 

802--777 
777-727  B.C. 


15 

16 

17 
18(?) 

19 


20 

21(?) 

22 


Nirvriti 


Eman 


'] 


58  (V.  Br.  M.)     ... 


24 


26 
27 


Trinetra. 

Susrama,  28  (M. ;  V,  58,  38, 
Br.  38). 

Dridhasena,  8  (Br.,  V,  *40 
and  10  and  8'  or,  V.,  *40 
and  100  and  8',  M.  *40 
and  8',  i.e.,  4)  copied  out 
from  another  line). 


3ee  discussion 

above.    Bli     and 
Vi.,  omit  both. 


Sumat 
Mahin 
Subala 


ati       ...  "J  i 
inetra  „,  j 


20  (V.,  20,  33  ; 
Br.        14, 
Mahinetra  „.  J         33). 

22  (or  Siichala, 
v.,  22 ; 
M.,  .32  ; 
Br.,  40). 


Satrujayin 
Sunetra 

Satyajit 


See  discussion 

above. 


40  (Br.,  V. ;  \T., 
geneia  i  1  y 
omits). 

30  (Br.,  30, 
83 ;  v.,  30, 

83). 


25  (Br.,  V. ;  M., 
25,35,53). 


Visvajit 
Ripunjaya  (II)  50  (Br.,  V. ;  M.) 
697 


M.  generally  omits. 


An  old  copy  of  V 
(1483  a.  c.)  says, 
"  all  of  them 
(Future  Kings) 
were  very  'power- 
ful kings  "  in- 
stead of  the  read- 
ing "  32  kings. " 


III.— The  Terms  "Anusamyana,"  '^Rajii- 

kas"  and  "  Former  Kings  "  in  Asoka's 

Inscriptions. 

By  K,  P.  JayaswaL 

(1) 

^Anu-samyana' 

This  term  occurs  in  ^  Rock  Edict  ''  III  and  in  the  two  sepa- 
rate '  Edicts  '  of  Kaliiiga  ( Jaugadh  and  .DhauU\  Dr.  Kern  gave 
it  the  meaning  "  tour  of  inspection  " ,  and  others,  *'  assembly'-*. 
Both  interpretations  are  unsatisfactory. 

The  '  assembly  '  interpretation  is  opposed  to  the  context. 
Every  time  annsamyana  occars  it  is  coupled  with  a  verb  '  to  go 
out  ■*,  'to  be  turned  out^ 

Dliauli,  Jaugadh » 

(«)  "^T^   ^r?i^  'W^    ^?T^       (^)  tf'^r^  TT'g^  ^^^  ^^^'m^ 

tf^^H  xf^?^  ^H  fn^Ti?  f^I^Fif^?ft 

V»  vj  -vj 

^^^r^5T'  cT^T  aEI^iqfiig  ^cl^  ^'JT  ^ 

'*  Kock  Edict  III  ''— 

(f/)   ^^cTT  ftf^cfSr  TR  ^cfT  ^ll  xnift^  tf^^   XT=^^    ^^^^ 

^^^^IT'    fiT^IJtj    (Kalsi).=:f«TqT<J    (Girnar)  =f5T^TiT^ 

(Shahbazgarhi)=f5f^iTrT     (Mausera)  =f5I3§rHT^  (Ka- 

linga). 
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If  we  comiDare  the  passages  marked  {a)  of  Dhauli  and  Jau- 
gaclh  above,  we  find  '  going  out '  or  ^  being  turned  out  ^  (causa- 
tive) is  treated  as  equivalent  of  anu-mm-ydna.  Exit  cannot 
denote  ^  coming  together  •'  or '  assembling  \  Anu-sam-i/dna  there- 
fore has  not  been  used  in  the  sense  of  '  assembly'.  Literally  it 
means  *"  going  together'',  '  depirture  "*  {sam-ydna)^ '  in  sequence  '' 
or  *  regularly  ■*  {anu).  Now  the  passage  marked  {b)  contem- 
plates the  departure  of  the  whole  body  {varga).  This  collective 
body  was  the  body  of  High  Ministers  or  mahd-mdtras  according 
to  passage  [c).  Would  the  whole  body  of  the  High  Ministers, 
who  as  at  Taxila  and  at  Ujjain  were  charged  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Presidency  or  Viceroyalty,  '  go  out  '  or  '  be  turned 
out  together  '  for  the  purposes  of  going  on  an  official  tour  ? 
The  result  would  be  that  the  capital  would  be  without  a  single 
minister  during  the  alleged  '  tour  \  The  object  of  the  '  going 
out  *j  as  stated  in  the  Kalinga  records,  conclusively  negatives  the 

*  tour  ■'  interpretation.  The  High  Ministers  owing  to  the  me- 
thod of  '  going  out  ■*  were  expected  to  remember  their  business 
and  not  to  neglect  it  (passage  C),  and  according  to  the  passage 
preceding  [a)  ^  the  going  out  '  was  necessary  to  stop  oppression 
to  the  '  citizens  ^  of  Tosali :  — 

■^cTT^  '^  ^3"T^  %^  (etc.,  then  follows  passage  (a)  — 

Why  should  the  Ministers  go  out  on  tour  from  the  capital 
(^^"pfT^,  cT^fe^TT^  while  the  idea  is  to  stop  opprpsslon  on  the  men 
in  (Tosali)  the  capital  ?   Why  should  the  whole  body  of  Ministers 

*  go  out  '  or '  be  turned  out  '  on  a  tour  to  stop  oppression  to  the 
'  city-body  '  or  *'  city-men  ''  (capital-men,  Nagara-jana)  ? 
Why  should  the  provision  of  going  out  on  tour  make  the  minis- 
ters mindful  of  their  business  ? 

Hindu  Politics  and  the  Divyavadana  explain  the  riddle. 
The  ^'  going  out  '^  is  going  out  of  office  or  an  official  transfer. 

The  Sukra-mti  provides  for  the  transfer  of  cabinet  ministers 
with  their  two  under-secretaries  every  three,  five,  seven,  or  ten 
years^  for  ^'  authority  in  the  hand  of  any  one  .should  n^t  be  long. ''' 
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II,  110. 

II.  111. 

A^oka  provides  for  a  five-yearly  transfer  in  Orissa.  But  he 
shortens  the  period  with  regard  to  the  Ministries  at  Ujjain  and 
Taxila  to  three  years  : 

%^    cJ^ft^T^fxf  (following  passage  b) 

The  Divyavadana  relates  the  revolt  of  the  Paura-jana  or  the 
Capital-body*  of  Takshasila  in  Asoka^s  reign.  When  the  Ku- 
mara  or  Prince- Viceroy  is  sent  there  the  Paura  comes  forward 
to  welcome  him  and  says  that  they  Were  ^'  neither  against  the 
Prince  nor  the  King  ^^  but  against  the  wicked-minded  Ministers 
who  had  come  and  who  had  insulted  them. 

S^t^iwtft  I  f^rr^mtsTTmi  ^ron^n^-rarixmisf  ^f^  i  (p.  407). 

Here  there  is  a  clear  reference  to  newly-come  ministers. 
Asoka  in  his  inscription  enjoins  on  the  Kumara  at  Taxila  not  to 
overstep  the  period  of  three  years  in  ^'  turning  out  '*  the  Minis- 
ters at  his  provincial  capital.  He,  it  should  be  noted^  assures  the 
people  of  Kalinga  and  the  Capital-body  at  Tosali  that  Ministers 
have  to  go  out  every  five  years  in  accordance  with  dharmaj  that 
is,  rdja-dharma  or  principles  of  government.  Thereby  he  would 
lessen  the  chances  of  oppression  to  the  City-body.  Asoka  declares 
that  to  see  that  the  Capital-body  is  not  put  to  sudden  trouble 
^*^lMKdf^^5R^    and    sudden  excitement     ( i|fir^?|" ),  he   ^  will 

•  For  jana  in   the  collective  sense,   compare  janatty     dhamma-yuiam, 
*  the  Ecclesiastical  servica, '  P  E.,  yil. 


f 
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according  to  dbarma  make  the  Ministers  go  out  \  and  "  those 
will  become  Ministers  who  are  not  rough  and  violent. '' 

= *Twt5Fncf  ^nr^  ^ly^i^Qf Jan, 

As  the  capital-body  or  citizens  of  Taxila  Were  more  sensi* 
tive  to  *' insults^'  from  ministers  the  tenure  of  office  was  made 
shorter.  A  defined,  period  of  office  was  regarded  as  a  salutary  pro- 
vision as  reminding  the  Ministers  of  their  limited  sojourn  and 
making  them  mindful  of  their  responsibility. 

(2) 
Transfers  and  Direction  to  Accounts 
Department. 

In  view  of  the  above  interpretation  *  Rock  Edict '  III  should 
be  translated  now  as  follows  :  — 

^T   ^€'TTT?f€€'     [  =  ^c{T^TT^^  ^   ^f%€   ^,  Girnar] 

xr^^  TT^^  ^%f^  ^5^^!^'  f^^^i  ^«3:c(T?  ^mr^  wriT  ^*tti- 

?5rf^^  ^^T  ^^I^ftl  ^'hT?  ^ftwifTT   icilft 

iPITfe  ^'TXffi^^fH  I ...... . 

'^  After  the  twelfth  year  of  my  coronation,  I  issued  this  order  : 

'  All  over  my  country  my  officers,  both  the  Rajukas  and  the 
Pradesikas,  every  five  years  tnust  go  out  of  office  regularly  and 
together  (in  a  body) . 

'^  The  Council  (of  Ministers)  shall  also  direct  the  officers, 
in  the  Ganana  Department  in  this,  as  in  any  other  matter,  as 
well  as  in  the  matter  of  the  following  dharma-recommendation.^'^ 

[I  have  thankfully  adopted  the  interpretation  of  gananasi 
as  proposed  by  my  friend  Mr.  Bhandarkar.  It  is  in  accordance 
with  the  data  in  the  Artha-Sastra.] 

The  general  order  for  a  five-yearly  transfer  was  passed  in  the 
13th   year.     It  was  applicable  to  the  whole  empire.     The  excep- 
tions with  regard  to  Taxila  and  Uj jain  would,  therefore,  come  later. 
The  Kalinga  proclamations  were  thus  of  a  date  subsequent  to  the 
12th  regnal  year  elapsed. 
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The  Dqiailmont  of  State- Aocounts  (the  Ga nana)  was  required 
to  take  note  of  the  order  of  the  five-yearly  transfers,  '  going 
out.''  They  were  expected  to  insist,  in  their  own way_,  on  its 
compliance.  They,  according  to  the  Ai-tha-^astra,  received  from 
the  Maha-matras  collectively  despatches  and  statements  relating 
to  their  collective  responsibilities  (page  64) . 

The  second  order  of  the  Emperor  in  '  Edict  *  III  is  that 
a, particular  dharmdnu^asti  ^should  be  also  brought  to  the  notice 
of  the  Ganana  service.  The  Emperor  expects  the  Council  to  in- 
struct in  the  matter  of  the  dharma-anusasti  as  they  instruct  the 
Department  in  ordinary  matters  of  business.  "Whj  this  semi- 
religious  order  along  with  the  administrative  order  of  the  transfer- 
rule  ?  The  anu^asti  is  apparently  some  quotation  or  injunction 
of  the  Dharma  or  Buddhism.  Obedience  to  parents,  liberality,  and 
sacredness  of  life  are  coupled  there  with  'economy  '  (apavyaynta 
and  apa  hhdndata),  Bhdnddgdra  in  Pali  means  ^ Treasury^ 
^Jataka,  I.  504),  hhdnda  would  thus  be  money.  In  the  language 
of  the  Mauryan  Secretariat,  it  meant  revenue  or  surplus-revenue 
sent  by  Provinces  under  seal  and  with  yearly  statements  (Artha- 
Sastra,  page  61).  Apa-bkandata,  therefore,  means  'keeping  away 
from  balance  ■'  and  apa  vyayatd,  ^  keeping  away  from  expenditure', 
both  denoting  '  economy  '  in  State-expenditure.  The  old  interpre- 
tation, '  avoidance  of  bad  language  ^,  cannot  stand  as  the  word  is 
hhdyiday  not  hkanda  (see  Girnar  where  long  forms  are  preserved) . 
The  dharma  passage  would  have  meant  ordinary,  home  economy. 
But  the  quotation  could  yield  the  technical  connotation  and 
suited  the  emperor  and  his  state  finance.  He  pointed  out,  to 
practise  economy  was  as  sacred  according  to  the  Dharma  as 
Reverence  to  parents,  TheEmperor  was  thus  telling  the  Ganana 
Department  that  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  on  items  of  State-expendi- 
ture was  a  sacred  duty.  It  is  probably  implied  that  no  allowance 
to  the  Ministers  after  the  fifth  year  is  to  be  sanctioned  by  the 
Department,  as  that  would  be  unlawful  expenditure. 
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(3) 
Rajukas. 

The  Pradeslkas  correspond  to  tbe  Maba-matras  at  Ujjain, 
Taxlla,  etc.  In  other  wordS;  they  were  the  ^^  Provincials  ''  or  the 
Provincial  Ministers."*  If  the  Pradesikus  were  the  Provincial 
Ministers,  the  Rajukas  who  are  more  important  than,  and  who  are 
contrasted  with,  the  Pradesikas  must  be  the  Ministers  at  tbe  seat  of 
the  Central  Government.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  Pillar  Pro- 
clamation IV  which  says  that  the  Rajukas  ruled  over  lacs  and  lacs 
of  people,  that  the  Emperor  in  the  27th  year  gave  them  complete 
independence  in  the  matter  of  danda  2LndL  ahhihdra,  ?i\\di  that  the 
Emperor  having  made  over  bis  subjects  (praja)  to  them  felt  sure 
as  a  mother  does  having  assigned  her  child  (praja)  to  the  care  of  a 
known  nurse.  The  points  to  be  noticed  are  that  the  people  ( Jana) 
and  subjects  (Praja)  (who  were  lacs -and  la-cs)  were  in  tho 
charge  of  the  Rajukas  as  a  child  is  in  that  of  a  nurse — with  full 
control.  The  '  People '  and  '  Praja  '  denotes  that  the  whole  of  tbe 
People  were  under  their  rule.  Asoka  had  become  free  from  the 
anxieties  of  administration.  Tbe  Rajukas  thus  could  not  have 
been  ^  commissioners,^  or  snperior  officers  of  a  few  districts  (as 
supposed  by  Mr.  V.  Smith),  or  mere  Revenue  officers  (Biihler),  or 
Judicial  officers  as  recently  proposed.  Their  '  going  out ''  of  office 
every  five  years  also  sugge&ts  that  they  were  of  the  class  of 
High  Ministers.  Now  take  t\\etQTm<^  danda  and  ahhihdra^  in 
respect  of  which  their  authority  was  declared  supreme  in  the 
27th  year  by  the  Emperor.  European  scholars  have  rendered 
them  as  ^'punishment  and  honour  '\  But  ahhihdra  means 
'  attack,  •'  '  taking  up  arms,'  as  well.  The  technical  meaning 
of  danda,  '  government,  '  is  now  known  from  the  study  of 
Hindu  Politics.  Dan  da  and  abbihara  will  thus  mean  '  govern- 
ment '  and  '  military  operations,^  Peace  and  War.  The  Rajukas 
were  given  complete  independence  in  matters  of  Govern- 
ment and  Military  undertakings — both  in  matters  of  Peace  and 
War,  home  government  and  foreign  relations.  Such  powers 
can  only  be  held  and  exercised  by  the  Imperial  High  Ministers. 

*  See  Childers,  sub  *  raja  '  where  Padesa  is  tl^e  largest  adminiitrative  area  in 
a  kingdom. 
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The  Rajilkas  ('  P.  E.-"  IV)  were  authorized  to  grant  the'  anu- 
grahas  '  privileges  to  the  Jana-pada  Body.  Now  we  know  from 
the  inscription  of  Khara-vela  that  it  was  the  king's  jurisdiction 
to  grant  anugrahai  to  the  Janapada.  The  Artha-Sastra  also 
assumes  that  the  king  granted  atiug r alias  ioih.Q  Paura  and  Jana- 
pada bodies  (page  394)).  The  Rajuka^s  jurisdiction  (conferred  by 
P.  E.  IV)  to  do  the  same  is  a  further  proof  of  the  fact  that  they 
exercised  sovereign  authority  in  government  from  the  year  27th 
of  Asoka's  coronation. 

Scholars  have  taken  rdjuka  as  a  derivative  of  rajju^  rope.  But 
Eaju  is  a  known  Pali  form  (Jdtaka,  I,  179,504),  in  the  sense 
of  ^  ruler, '  '  king  ''.  The  citizens  of  the  republican  Lichchhavi 
State  are  called  rajus  (I.  179),  and  seven  Idngs  who  attacked 
Benares  were  called  rajans  and  rajus.  The  Rajukas  of  Asoka 
thus  were  ''the  rulers^  or  Rulers- Minister Sy  the  committee 
of  I  he  Parisa  vested  with  real  executive  powers  over  the 
whole  empire.  Such  a-  committee  or  smaller  body  of  the 
ministers  are  called  in  the  Maha-Bharata,  Mantra- Grahas,  ^  those 
vested  with  the  policy  of  State  ■'^  Compare  rajunam  raja" 
mahd-mattanarn,  of  the  Vinaya.  They  are  not  viceroys  because 
the  Rajukas  were  yutas,  i.e.,  members  of  the  executive 
service  (ministers),  and  I  like  the  Provincial  ministers  they 
were  subject  to  the  rule  of  transfers  and  the  viceroys  (uparajas) 
were  to  see  to  the  transfers  of  the  corresponding  Pradesikas, 
No  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  viceroys  was  made. 

Rdju  is  a  diminutive  form  of  Bdjd  in  spoken  Hindi.  The 
form  rdju  is  connected  with  rdjd.  But  it  is  wrong  to  suppose 
that  it  is  an  optional  form  of  raja  itself.  Philologically  an 
independent  lease,  rdju^  is  necessary.  Rdjuka  may  mean  '  holder 
of  the  reins'  (of  government,  of.  ^-ii^ma^/^ar^).  But  it  never 
occurs  in  that  sense  in  literature,  while  maha-matras  are  called 
*  rajas  '  (Childers  sub-rdja) . 

(4) 
The  year  27th. 

In  the  a6th  year  elapsed  or  the  27th  year  current  of 
hie  abhisheka,  Asoka  was  51.t     In   that  year  he  composes   the 

*  Stinti,  83,  50  (Kumbakonam  ed.) 
t  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  HI.,  438. 
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Pillar  Proclamations  and  the  next  year  he  surveys  his  past 
good  acts  (P.  E.  VI.)  According  to  the  rule  that  coronation 
took  place  in  the  25th  year  (  Khara vela's  inscription),"'^  the  27th 
year  of  consecrated  reign  was  Asoka's  51st  year  of  life.  He 
thus  practically  retires  from  official  life  after  his  50th  year,  t 

(5) 
Former  King^s. 

^  Pillar  Edict '  VI  shows  that  some  predecessors  of  Asoka 
on  the  Magadha  throne  had  been  heterodox.  They  are  said 
by  Asoka  to  have  desired  the  spread  of  the  Dharma^  which, 
to  be  judged  by  the  description  of  his  own  achievements  in 
that  connexion  (P.  E.  VI),  appears  to  have  been  of  a  heterodox 
nature.  It  aimed  at  the  abolition  of  sacrifices.  Even  Bimbisara  J 
would  have  been  regarded  by  Asoka  as  one  of  such  sovereigns. 
The  reference  may  be  to  him,  to  any  of  the  Nandas,  or  to  them 
and  to  Chandra  Gupta  who  is  said  to  have  retired  as  a  Jain  ascetic. 
The  kings  who  wanted  to  discourage  sacrificial  killing  of 
animals  had  been  more  than  one,  or  rather  two,  as  Asoka  refers 
to  them  in  the  plural. 

*  J.  B.  O.  R.  S.,  III.,  438. 

f  Cf.  Divyavadana,  page  432,  wbich  says  that  the  Emperor  was  deprived 
of  *  authority  *  by  the  ministers. 

X  A  passage  in  the  Divyavadana  actually  describe  Asoka  referring  to  the  reli- 
gious work  of  Bimbisara  and  *  others  '  (page  398). 


IV.— Gholam  *Ali  Rasikh* 

By  Khan  Bahadur  Saiyid  Zamir-ud-din  Ahmad. 

At  the  downfall  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  India  when  the 
Government  of  Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orlssa  was  changing  hands 
there  was  born  in  the  district  of  Patna  a  mxn  named  Gholam 
'AM,  afterwards  known  by  his  pen-name  '  Rdsikh  \  who  was  des- 
tined to  leave  his  mark  in  the  domain  of  Urdu  poetry. 

He  was  born  in  1162  A.  H.  (1749  A.  D.).  There  is  no  re* 
corded  account  of  his  family  to  trace  his  descent.  It  is  said  that 
his  grandfather  came  to  Bihar  from  Shahjahanabad  (Delhi), 
and  settled  here.  They  say  that  '  Rasikh '  was  born  at  a  village 
called  '  Sain  ■' which  is  at  a  distance  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  from 
Bankipore^  but  in  his  early  years  he  permanently  removed  to 
Patna  to  take  his  abode  thera.  Up  to  his  death;  however,  he 
never  built  a  house  of  his  own  and  lived  in  a  tenanted  building. 
It  is  said  that  his  first  teacher  in  poesy  was  one  '  Mirza  Sharer  \ 
Later  on  he  became  a  pupil  of  Mir  Taqi  '  Mir  ^  of  Delhi,  who 
then  ruled  in  India  as  the  enthroned  King  of  Urdu  poets.  Both 
Muhammad  Husan  '  Azad  ■'  and  ■'Ali  Muhammad  ^  Shad  ■'  in 
their  books  say  that  '  Rasikh '  went  to  '  Mir '  to  sit  at  his  feet, 
but  when  the  latter  saw  his  verses  he  told  him  that  he  need  not 
bother  himself  to  be  his  pupil  as  he  himself;  to  tell  the  truth, 
was  a  past  master  of  poesy.  However,  on  the  insistence  of  the 
young  poet,  he  simply  changed  a  word  or  two  in  one  of  his  verses, 
and  thus  impressed  upon  him  his  Hall-mark  which  entitled  him  to 
pass  as  a  recognized  poet  of  the  Urdu  language.  lu  his  various 
vejses  'Rasikh''  prides  upon  his  being  a  pupil  of 'Mir  ^  On 
the  death  of  the  latter  '  Rasikh '  was  recognized  as  his  true  suc- 
cessor. All  the  other  poets  of  his  time  recognized  him  as  their 
*  Ustad/  They  used  to  flock  at  his  place  and  take  lessons  from 
him  in  poesy,     Rdslkh  hints  at  this  in  his  various  verses. 
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In  connection  with  his  writing  verses  it  is  worth  mentioning 
that  he  never  wrote  verses  unless  he  first  refreshed  his  mind  with 
the  sweet  melody  of  music.  He  was  a  very  skilful  singer  and 
had  a  singular  taste  for  music.  In  him  ^  music  ^  and  '  muse  * 
were  combined  together.  He  had  a  very  tender  heart.  It  is 
said  that  whenever  he  read  his  '  ghazals  '  in '  mosha^iras  •'  (parties 
held  for  reciting  ghazals  by  several  poets)  tears  dropped  down 
from  his  eyes  and  he  became  so  much  overpowered  by  emotion  that 
he  could  hardly  control  himself  and  read  out  his  '  ghazals  •'  to 
their  finish. 

He  was  well-read  in  '  Snfism  \  He  was  fully  familiar  with 
the  writings  of  Mukhdum  Shurf-ud-din  Ahmad  of  Bihar^  one  of 
the  greatest  saints  of  the  Muslim  world,  and  during  his  closing 
days,  as  he  himself  writes  to  Shah  Abul  Hassan  *  Furd  '  Sa  jja- 
dahnashln  of  Phulwari^  he  had  given  himself  up  to  reading  books 
on  '  Sufism.^  This  gives  a  clue  to  his  being  so  full  of  pathos 
and  of  love  and  sympathy  for  mankind  and  God's  creatures  in 
general. 

Lack  of  recognition  of  the  indigenous  talents  and  abilities, 
which  is  a  significant  characteristic  of  the  Province,  compelled 
him  to  go  abroad  and  kncck  at  the  doors  of  men  of  other  pro- 
vinces for  help  and  support.  No  doubt  he  got  some  rewards  for 
h's  poems,  as  he  himself  hints  at  it,  from  some  of  the  grandees 
of  his  native  place,  but  they  were  by  fits  and  starts  and  too 
insignificant  to  be  of  any  substantial  help  to  him.  He  was  not 
a  rich  man — rather  he  passed  his  life  in  pecuniary  difSaulties. 
We  find  him  complaining  of  this  in  his  various  '  Musnavies/  and 
also  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  Shah  Abul  Hassan  '  Furd '.  He 
writes  to  the  latter  that  he  was  compelled  by  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  to  seek  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new,  and  not  to  stick  to 
his  native  place — Patna.  This  letter  was  written  when  the  writer, 
as  he  mentions  in  the  letter,  was  close  upon  70  years  of  age. 
He  visited  several  cities  of  Upper  India,  and  once  in  his  closing 
days  he  went  to  Calcutta  also.  He  waited  upon  Ghazi-ud-din 
Hayder     and    Asif-ud-Daula    of   Lucknow^    and    presented   a 
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'Musnavi '  to  each  of  them.  But  it  is  evident  that  his  talents 
and  merits  were  not  fully  recognized  and  rewarded  there.  Had 
it  been  otherwise  he  would  have  been  fixed  to  their  courts  as  it 
was  then  a  customary  thing.  The  reason  seems  to  be  this  that 
he  did  not  belong  to  Upper  India,  but  was  a  Bihari  whom 
till  then  and  till  a  long  time  after  the  Upper  Indians  did  not 
consider  as  their  peer  in  the  Urdu  language.  While  in  Calcutta 
he  was  so  hard-pressed  for  money  and  was  reduced  to  such 
serious  straits  that  he  could  not  even  pay  for  his  expenses  back  to> 
his  home.  He  was  at  last  introduced  there  by  Quazi  Seraj-ud-dinr 
Khan  *Mujid',  the  Quaziul-Quzzat  of  Calcutta  and  Maulavi 
Kashid  pen-named  '  Arshud  ' ,  the  Mufti  of  Calcutta  to  Maharaja 
Jagurnath  Bahadur.  The  latter  appears  ta  have  been  a  patron 
of  men  of  letters.  ^  Rasikh '  wrote  a  '  Musnavi '  and  presented 
it  to  the  Maharaja  wherein  he  fully  described  his  straitened 
circumstances  and  appealed  to  his  generosity  and  sympathy. 
This  must  have  had  its  proper  effect,  because  we  find  ^  Rasikh^ 
giving  expression  to  his  sense  of  gratitude  in  some  of  his 
'  Ruba-'is '  for  the  help  rendered  by  ^  Mujid  *  and  '  Arshud.* 

As  to  his  religious  belief  there  is  a  controversy.  Both 
*  Siinnies ''  and  '  Shi^as "'  claim  him  to  be  one  of  their  own  sect. 
There  are  many  verses  in  his  writings  in  which  he  praises  '  "^ Ali ', 
but  at  the  same  time  there  are  verses  wherein  he  praises  other 
'  Khalifs  ^  too.  It  must  be  pointed  out  here  that  he  has  not 
written  anything  in  praise  of  ^  ^Ali  ■*  which  runs  counter  to  what 
'  Siinnies  '  ascribe  to  '  'Ali ''  or  which  is  in  excess  of  what  they 
think  of  him.  As  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  deduce  from  his 
writings,  I  cannot  but  say  that  he  was  a  ^  Siinni ''  and  '  Sufi  '  out 
and  out.  The  ^  Sufi  "  sect  generally  adore  '  ^  Ali  \  as  he  is  the 
fountain  head  of  their  sect.  It  is  hence  that  they  are  so  profuse 
in  his  praise.  With  both  '  Sunnies ''  and'Shias''  love  of  the 
descendants  of  the  Prophet  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  their  tenets. 
The  difference  is  simply  this,  that  while  one  recognizes  ^  -"Ali '  as 
one  of  the  '  Khalifs ',  the  other  recognizes  him  as  the  only 
'  Khalif  '  and  in  their  zeal  speaks  ill  of  the  others.  Over  and 
above  this  had  '  Rasikh '   been   a   '  Shia '  he   would   not   have 
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recognized  a  ^  Siinni  ^  as  his  '  Mnrshid  *  (monitor).  We  have  it 
in  his  own  handwriting-  that  he  was  a  disciple  of  a  Phulwari 
'  Sajjadahnashin/  His  letter  is  still  preserved  in  Phulwari.  It 
is  written  in  his  own  handwriting,  and  I  had  the  privilege  and 
permission,  while  I  called  at  the  Phulwari  '  Khanquah  ^  to  read 
it  with  my  own  eyes.  A  copy  thereof  was  also  supplied  to  me 
which  I  still  possess. 

An  aiiicle  on  '  Rasikh '  published  in  the  defunct  Urdu  paper 
'Alpunch^  published  in  1903,  says  that  up  to  1221  A.  H. 
(1806  A.  D.)  '  Hdsikh '  passed  his  life  in  shifting  from  one  place 
to  another,  but  in  1222  he  returned  to  Patna  not  to  leave  it 
again  till  his  death.  He  died  at  Patna  in  his  76  years  of  age  on 
the  26th  Jamadi  IT,  1238  A.  H.  (February  1823  A.  D.)  and  was 
buried  at  Lodi  Kutra,  where  his  tomb,  though  in  a  dilapidated 
condition,  still  exists. 

A  complete  collection  of  his  wiitings  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Eankipore  Oriental  Library,  and  a  small  collection  of  his  works 
was  published  about  twenty-five  years  ago  by  one  Mirza  Imdad 
Husain  of  Patna.  The  latter  no  doubt  betrays  a  cruel  hand 
of  some  plagiarists,  still  the  publisher  deserves  gratitude  of  the 
public  for  giving  an  access  to  '  Kasikh^s  ^  writings. 

Rasikh  as  a  Pokt. 

Easikh  was  a  born  poet.  When  a  striking  event  occurred  or 
an  unusual  feeling  moved  him,  his  poetic  genius  was  stirred  up 
and  burst  forth  in  verses.  His  poetic  flight  soar  high  to  the 
domains  of  religion,  love,  heaven,  destiny  and  the  worlS  at  large. 
H  is  light  is  pure,  ^  dry  light '  free  from  the  '  humours '  of  habit, 
and  purged  from  consecrated  usage.  While  no  place  and  no 
heart  is  free  from  ^  love,"*  Rasikh^s  heart  which  bore  the  Hall- 
mark of  it  and  was  wounded  and  tortured  by  the  treacherous 
treatment  of  the  world,  was  a  mine  of  pathos  and  emotion. 
His  verses  carry  with  them  cogent  proofs  of  it. 

He  lived  at  a  time  when  there  were  still  to  be  found,  though 
more  or  less  faint,  traces  of  the  Moghul  Empire  in  the 
country.     Till    then    foreign     manners   and   customs  had  not 
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eclipsed  the  polish  and  refinement  of  the  Moghiil  Courts  and 
the  etiquettes  of  th^  Muslim  Indian  Societies.  This  had  an 
influence  over  his  language  whicK  had  assimilated  the  Cour* 
polish  by  the  process  of  conscious  imitation  but  without  mimicry. 
He  had  exquisite  felicity  of  choice,  his  dictionary  had  no 
vulgar  word  in  it^  no  harsh  one,  but  all  culled  from  the  luckiest 
moods  of  poets,  and  with  a  faint  but  delicious  aroma  of  associa- 
tion, he  had  a  perfect  sense  of  sound,  and  one  idea  without 
which  all  the  poetic  outfit  is  of  little  avail — that  of  combination 
and  arrangement.  He  had  no  hesitation  in  his  anxiety  to. 
gain  his  end,  even  to  use  pure  Hindi  words,  and  he  did  so  witk 
such  masterly  precision  that  it  imparted  to  his  verses  a  flivour 
of  its  ow^n.     I  shall  quote  here  two  couplets  from  his  writings  :— 

The  most  striking  feature  of  his  verses  is  that  if  their  metre 
and  rhyme  be  done  away  with,  they  read  just  like  very  nicely 
composed  prose.  This  proves  his  complete  mastery  over  the- 
language  and  composition,  e.g  : — 

^  LJt-i-i  ^i^ — >    J — !>  U — ^}        ^  UUi^  y  cj^^j  (_J  (Ly    ( r  X 

He  was  a  happy  mixture  of  originality,  elegance,  sense  and  ima- 
gination. He  wrote  with  a  beauty  of  design  and  finish  that 
are  of  no  time.  He  tried  to  satisfy  not  merely  some  fleeting 
fancy  of  the  day,  but  a  constant  longing  and  hunger  of  human 
nature.     He  did   not   tease  his    words    into  a     fury   in    order 

(1)  I  found  its  victims  confounded ; 

Those  that  came  over  this  side  vN'ere  done  with. 

(2)  By  its  communion  men  have  parted  from  themselves  ; 

They  went  to  seek  union  but  turned  into  hermits. 

(3)  When  hast  thou  recognized  a  friend  ? 

Thou  art  not  an  acquaintance,  rather  a  stranger. 

(4)  Thou  didst  introduce  me  to  a  mushrik  (one    who  takes  a  partaer  for  God  ), 

I  did  not  expect  this  from  thee. 

(5)  Dost  thou  doubt  the  power  of  nourishing  of  the  Prov'deDce  ? 

Then  I  doubt  your  momi  niet  (i.e.,  your  being  a  Muslim). 
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to  infuse  them  with  the  deliberate  heat  of  his  matured 
conception^  and  strived  to  replace  the  rapture  of  the  mind 
with  a  fervid  intensity  of  phrase.  He  was  the  original  man 
who  contrived  to  be  simply  natural.  His  ^  ghazals  '  bear 
the  stamp  of  maturity  as  well  as  youthful  freshness.  He 
puts  life  into  the  words  and  retains  the  attention  of  the  readers. 
In  the  main  he  is  more  a  subjective  pOet  than  an  objective  one. 
His  verses  brim  over  with  subjective  matters.  A  large  number 
of  them  fully  indicate  that  he  was  brooding  over  his  own 
internal  states  and  that  he  owed  his  success  more  to  his  in- 
tellectual world  than  the  outside  and  material  one. 

For  similes  and  metaphors  he  has  not  to  travel  to  regions 
unknown,  but  he  seizes  upon  the  things  around  and  makes  them 
serve  his  purpose  which  gratifies  certain  known  habits  of 
association,  e.g.  :— - 

M>     ^^    ^     ^_^y>     ^     U^     ^-  y  ]J   ^^   1^    ^lU)    ^  J     {  \   ) 

j4  U^     8  U      ^^     ^     ^')  j>  j^  yj     ^';     Go)     ^^^   L^i^     (  r  ) 


ly     '^.  ^j^    ^   U^y-°  ti^''!^  ^jL^.J    ^         ^_^y^  J^  j:iJ>)dx.-i>J^^^ys^j^sS^jiS      (  1  ) 

(1)  If  not  a  beggar  at  thy  door. 

Why  then  when  it  gets  dark  ? 

(2)  With  her  silver  bowl 

The  full  moon  comes  to  thy  door, 

(3)  It  (i  e.,  Heaven)  has  made  me  a  flower  of  game, 

This  black-faced  is  so  much  bent  upon  my  iniary. 

(4)  How  far-reaching  is  the  sight  of  these  eyes    ! 

I  found  this  lance  across  the  heart. 

(5)  That  origin  of  life  is  compassing  this  world  in  such  a  way, 

As  the  veil  of  words  is  covering  the  face  of  meaning. 

(6)  Why  should  not  the  flams  of  the  fire  of  my  heart  rise  up  ? 

It  has  been  fanned  up  with  the  skirt  of  thy  eyelashes. 

(7)  As  within  the  seeds  the  forms  of  plants  are  hidden. 

So  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Creator  was  that  which  has  now  been 
created. 
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In  using  allusions  he  does  not  confine  himself  solely  to  those 
events,  stories  and  persons  that  play  parts  in  Arabic  and  Persian 
literatures^  but  he  draws  upon  the  Hindu  traditions  and  mytho- 
Wy  also.  In  one  of  his  musnuvies  named  '  Husn-o  Ishque  ' 
(Beauty  and  Love)  where  he  describee  the  triumph  of  '  love ',  he 
writes — 


15.4-  ^  ui*;  r-^    --J^  ^^ 

^jif         at       ^^     J-;      pi;) 

(1) 

>)    v;j     -^0  'y    ^^^    y^ 

>1      v;  J     c^     ^      J    :}=t 

(r) 

/-  t       kh^.       '7^        h"^ 

y^T     I.            D;^             UjO             b     ^^0 

(O 

i.>g^   y     ijii    cL    vb"^    ^'^ 

L)  l^,)    ^t    Uj)       tJj|     V 'j^ 

(1*) 

There  are  many  verses  in  his  v/ritings  wherein  he  touches 
upon  the  social,  moral  and  economic  conditions  of  his  time, 
e.g.  :— 


(1)  The  home-comfort  was  lost  by  *  Damun/ 

*Nul  *  left  hume  on  thy  account. 

(2)  *  Kamrup  '  at  last  became  hermit  for  thee, 

Ke  in  the  end  lost  his  colour  and  beauty. 

(3)  Thou  made  him  shed  tears  in  etreams, 

Thou  made  him  wander  about  in  the  woods. 

(4)  Thou  showed  him  such  a  dretim, 

Which  dream  created  a  mischief. 

(5)  Men  of  low  position  used  to  show  respects  to  those  of  high  position  in  life, 

A  mean  fellow  couldn't  dare  to  seek  precedence  over  an  honourable 
man. 

(6)  The  old  order  has  changed.     The  contrary  exists  now. 

Villains  are  better  off  and  the  virtuous  are  in  ruin  and  disgrace, 
(7)^  Lowly  men  are  more  highly  placed  than  men  of  respectability. 

They  occupy  a  higher  position  than  men  of  birth. 
{8)  Those  that  are  in  reality  a  disgrace  even  to  the  lowest  rank. 

Often  occupy  the  front  place  in  society. 
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<*  u^t^^  '3  ^  j;j  y  *^'  V  *;  oV    (  ''  ) 

111  his  verses  he  has  touched  on  various  oscasions  upon  philo- 
sophical subjects,  too,  such  as  "  What  was  the  object  of  the 
Creation  ?  '^  ^^Everything  of  the  Universe  proves  God^s  existence.^' 
^'  This  world  is  alluring  but  at  the  same  time  fickle  and  transi- 
tory "'■',  etc.,  etc.  I  shall  give  below  some  of  his  verses  on  the 
points  : — ' 

(.^    jK  jv)    <wf   Avjuf    fJ  j^v^l    y    J.U  (^  jlJo  Jkfti      -A    IJoj  ^  J.  U  f  U  vX-*       (  0  ) 

^  ) JJL}        <fl   di  jl^     ^_^|     <«^    i^  5       ^        ^  U    ^— i    J  1^      U^    jj      j_jjy  (  A  ) 

(1)  Those  that  deserve  the  front  place  ia  Society, 

It  is  with  ditlSculty  that  they  g.3t  even  a  place  in  the  back  scats. 

(2)  Where  is  olden  time  ?  Now  the  villains  are  in  ascendance. 

No  '  Raia  '  is  now  to  be  found  who  does  not  favour  a  moan  fellow, 

(3)  What  time  is  it  that  men  call  an  honest  man  a  fool  ? 

Now  ho  who  tells  a  lie  is  considered  a  wise  man. 

(4)  Do  not  search  for  a  faithful  friend  in  this  age. 

There  are  many  friends  but  a  faithful  one  is  more  rare  than  an  'Anha. 

(5)  Tho  object  of  the  creation  was  only  His  own  exhibition. 

For  looking  at  Him  this  mirror  was  needed. 

(6)  He  had  in  a  way  to  represent  His  own  glory. 

Hence  He  became  maker  of  the  mirror  of  the  Universe, 

(7)  No  doubt  some  one  ia  the  organizer  of  the  lively    congregation  of  the 

world. 

Unless  there  is   an  organizer,  a    congregation  cannot  be  so    superbly 

organized. 

(8)  Thero^is  some  active  soul  hidden, 

The  method  of  this  scene  of  activities  (ire.,  world)  indicates  this, 
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Kjf  jla'i  jS>]  L,  jL^i  ^x^  ^  li)  Ul^  ^\.*  ^  e*j^^  y  eL^^  ^j  ^*  J^^  (  '  ) 
(/^';;.-^^'*  <-^'  (^'^^  4-  <*  ii>^;  ;  i^^  u^  u^^;  -^^  ^^  (^  (**  o^A^su-]^  (  r  ) 
^^i^  ^U  c/|  ^*wtf;jA  ^^  uS>    A  u'-^    v/-!  1^    ^^^  (^1  J«>    u'^I"^  (»") 

&^-^  ^^  ^  i^V^'y  'i-  V^  »y^  c/^^  L/.V  ^1  ciiL  v^  •^>^  ;  J  1  j^  ^  (  0 ) 
Verses  embodying  admonition  and  advice  are  also  very 
copiously  met  with  in  his  writings.  He  misses  no  opportunity 
to  convey  his  sound  counsel  and  advice  to  his  readers,  and  does 
so  in  a  very  effective  manner.  Here  are  some  such  verses  : — 
J  '3  ^  <=^)  '^  y  'Jj^  ^  y  jVj  (-^^  <^  y^^  c^*lL«  &S  (  1  ) 
L^*  J'  ^  J^^  o-I  y  J^i  ^*  ^^I;  ^— L-li  sl^^*  _^  ( V  ) 
^^  y©  ^       cjnU       ^v-fi       ^xsic    J  ^  I         ikj      ^«.i     <*       IJ^A  U   (ij    y     (  A  ) 

V.I— 4-.*     ^i^wi.    c_|^ — 2w      I :uJ     A^  l*(  Jj^i        <i.    I       (_<U      ^U  U.    J  ^4^      (  1  ) 

i_  ^J^^  j'^  '^^.   u'^^  j^  f^    ^^  I  y* 

(1)  I  found  out  the  Tateat  in  the  patent, 

The  painter  becama  visible  to  me  in  the  painting. 

(2)  We  are  marning  lamps.     What  is  the  value  of  staying  here  ? 

Transitoriness  of  this  fleeting  congregation  (i.e.,  world)  is  too  apparent. 

(3)  The  expanse  of  the  heart  of  this  garden  is  very  tidy. 

Here  under  the  cover  of  each  colour  a  net  is  placed. 

(4)  The  spectator  gets  from  here  nothing  but  a  wound, 

I  found  this  orchard  totally  a  bed  of  lala  (which  looks  covered  over  with 
blood). 

(5)  I  have  not  come  to  the  marketplace  of  existence  by  my  ownself  ; 

Some  one  has  brought  me  here  in  order  to  exhibit  himself. 

(6)  By  no  means  oppress  any  one  : 

Never  think  of  doing  a  bad  turn. 

(7)  Do  not  waste  thy  life  in  tyranny, 

I  mean  in  this  transitory  world. 

(8)  If  thou  aimest  at  immortality  after  death, 

And  in  the  future  life,  paradise, 

(9)  Leave  behind  thee  a  good  name. 

Carry  with  thee  reward  of  good  deeds. 

(10)  Only  this  one  advice  suffices  thee. 

Keep  it  in  thy  mind,  and  be  happy. 

(11)  Do  not  pride  upon  this  life  of  one  breath, 

O  ye,  fool !  the  foundation  of  the  f abrio  of  existence  re»t«  on  the  surface 
of  air. 
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<*    J  ^A-^-i  ^    ^J>SS  LuJ  clv«  -^j^-«  ^_;.JJ  OsJ^  J  ^A  J.oU,ygxU  iJ  ji       ^yt^  8^       (  t*  ) 


•^J  Lj^  J— :k|  *x— ^XA  Jj.^U    jjj^:jw^^jiuj!<^:^J^^yi^iL^     u^i^^^i/l     (o) 


j^wu  <iL|j|  ^^a.  ^J  Joy  ^  U^  Jsi^    _jA    c;^*  Jf^U  K    ^U6j   ^  jAd        ,^^     (  1  ) 


-^'  J^J^'^  y^^    ^?">^  '^  ^'■"  ^         jL-^^y  8j  J?  ^^)  ^^  ^__^•o  ^b  ^j*|      (y  ) 


t:^j^    XL    ^y     JU    b    jJk^Gj    ^U  ^b    tyJ^    «lj     y  _jJ^:ru^      J^    dJ    <JJI^y      (  A  ) 


(1)  O  mean-minded  !  do  not  bother  thyself  so  much  to  hoard  money. 

Think  of  its  result  from  the  story  of  Quarun's  account. 

(2)  In    this  Karvansarai    (i.e.,  this  world)  there  is  but  fuss  and   bustle    of 

departure, 
It  is  a  place  to  take  a  lesson  from  and  not  to  stay  in. 

(3)  Yes,  plead  guilty  before  God, 

Such  is  the  condition  of  reverence,  albeit  thou  mayest  be  not  guilty. 

(4)  So  try  that  thou  mayest  gather  religious  wealth, 

0  ye,  wealthy  !  how  much  and  what  amount  is  the  riches  of  this  world  ? 

(5)  Set  a  value  even  no  y  on  these  cracked  glasses. 

Have  consideration  for  the  broken  heart  of  the  man  of  faith. 

(6)  Do  not  be  enamoured  of  the  beauties  of  the  orchard  of  the  world. 

If  thouhass  any  brain  give  thy  heart  to  the  embellisher  o f  the  orchard. 

(7)  Stay  on  in  this  garden  like  the  aroma  of  flower. 

So  that  there  may  be  no  difficulty  et  thy  departure. 

(8)  0  friend  !  do  not  tread  blindly  on  the  path  of  seeking  (your  object). 

Beware  !  not  even  a  thorn  be  crushed  under  thy  feet. 

(9)  Virtue  is  independent  of  appreciation,    . 

No  matter  if  there  is  none  to  appreciate  it,  but  try  to  be  a  gem. 
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In  his  several  works  he  has  touched  on  many  abstruse  sub- 
jects also.  Here  are  extracts  from  what  he  has  written  on 
'  Sj^eech  '  {^^^^  )  and  '  love '  (  J^r  )  — 

J *«      I    J «      1^    jij j.Ii      a J    ^ \>J  r— *j'      '^^ *   5^   ^j;il— •«*     <U     «i-A5r*  (   f     ) 

J*. — Ji — c    ^  0      * — s\ — wi    ij  \j\i>        ^Gi/*    ^    <£_    ^A    ^jjiu«  ^  (jJUi^     (  r  ) 

^  ^^— il_w  ^U_:^!^ ^-e  jjjj -i^L^  ^     ^^^a-    o'—- 7"  ;     LT"^!     W^  ^^J  (  >*  ) 

^;^        ci,^_-.>      ^— <^-)       ^— vi^^  ^;j     o.— *^— xb  ^A  ^  8  0  b  *_>  (0) 

^_i.^__«.l      ^f      S  J^^        ^  J  I     y  ^A^^A^'i    &i  J3    i_frC-jO  y  (  1  ) 

^    ^-_ii_w     ^I ^^U;     8  J    ^^^  ^^^i^ ^^K^iS  ^_^^i^J^i  (v) 

j' J. — lo|    J— OV^    Jl i.    £:_y    J^^^  \  \  >^<>    iJ^,    y      i:^ii^    Sj    ^^  j^  (  A  ) 


<^    L/~)    c:^    ^  Ue     ^     ^5 — «>  I 


J  ^     ^     u; — ^'  '  j.^3^  c^  i^]    w^v 


Speech. 

(1)  The  world  would  be  a  ruined  city. 

If  the  Kingly  '  spoecb  *  bo  not  there. 

(2)  If  there  be  no  *  speech/ 

The  whole  manifost'.ition  will  be  topsytury. 

(3)  It  is  the  thread  of '  speech '  which  binds  tightly. 

The  ocds  of  the  stitching  of  the  two  worlds. 

(4)  The  soul  of  the  bodies  of  the  man  and  the  genie  is  *  speech/ 

It  is  the  Srtreetheart  who  knows  the  temper  (of  the  lover). 
(6)  It  is  the  wine  which  is  congenial  to  the  soul, 
Its  elation  is  the  support  of  the  soul, 

(6)  If  thou  lookest  deep. 

The  silence  of  the  dead  man. 

(7)  Speaks  that  *  speech  *  is  life, 

*  Speech  *  is  solace  of  the  lovers. 

(8)  If  there  be  no  *  speech*  how  before  the  sweetheart 

The  lover  can  pour  forth  bis  heart  ? 
(0)  The  photo  of  the  lover's  yearnings, 
Is  fully  visible  in  this  mirror. 

(10)  *  Speech  *  is  a  gem  from  the  treasure  of  life, 

The  mirror  of  life  owes  its  reflection  to  this. 

(11)  The  errand  of  embassy  is  settled  by  this, 

The  composition  is  charming  and  magical  on  account  of  this. 
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J.-M— '  ^)    ^  i,  i^— w  I  pJiJ      >j^-J^i  jY^  ^^^^  v^  y    t/^l    (  f  ) 


u/      ^       cr>^  J    ^    <iiL     J^^if      ^.)      u/  «^    <J^J  ^^«7'    »-^:'.'"  J  *»    «^  ^J       (  •'  ) 

jij-*-^   ^    V^    cr-'il     e=-frsu^  Ja£    jyo      j^     ^^     <L    <:iL     u^'-^     ( ^ ) 
K —  I      ^     uj—^    jlj    fj-^^    '^-^ --  I   <^  u_y—>—^  jI->   j-5    jl^     (0  ) 

^      U_yi^.    J        ^l^        <iiL  I  «  1^      <«i     uy  1^^     *:>      «^      ^^      ^J      (  *•  ) 

laLkax-e      ^^   ^^  )     j^  ^     ^j-  bj»    ^     ^-^    (JJ^-A-J      ^      (Ixi    yc     1^     Jyi^      (  V ) 

(1)  It  is  glow  of  war  and  peace. 

This  magic  is  fully  efEective. 

(2)  Its  mode  is  sometimes  love  exciting. 

Its  device  is  someti  mes  quarrel- causin  g. 

Love. 

(1)  L0I  what  an  extraordinary  thing  is  love. 

How  dear  are  its  pain  and  wound  ! 
(2)  One  is  worth  concealing  in  the  heai  t. 

One  is  worth  grappling  to  the  breast. 

(3)  Love  keeps  aloof  from  the  wise, 

Wit  has  no  power  to  grasp  it. 

(4)  Love  is  intimate  with  the  wild. 

Love  is  fire  for  the  barn  of  reput'ition. 

(5)  Madness  is  its  agent. 

Lunacy  is  its  intimate  friend. 

(6)  It  has  intimacy  with  mad  men. 

It  has  communion  with  those  that  have  torn  collars, 

(7)  The  position  of '  love  *  is  very  high  , 

How  can  imagination  and  wit  comprehend  it  ? 

(8)  Ho  who  has  even  comprehended  a  bit  of  it, 

Is  crazy,  insane  and  lunatic. 

(9)  I  found  its  victims  confounded. 

Those  that  came  over  this  side    were  done  with. 

(10)  By  its  communion  men  have  parted  from  themselves, 

Tbsy  went  to  seek  uuion,  but  turned  iuto  hermits. 
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* — :*      ^      cA — ^'       *^'^  J — i     ^ — :>.'  ^.    <*      u*^  J^    ''•^*^    V^    **^      (  • 

c^     us^.-!^       ^       f^*      y      -^-^^        u/^A    J^j^     its^  ^ »  ^  Ix-y     (  r 

V^        J^       «*        1^      ^;j     o>-U        v'^  ''^  ;   1^    (^-^     i.    ^  J     ( t* 
<^^L-     ^^x*3        ^      c_jj  l«3f       j^         .^j  U  ^  ^  _3  ^  ^_^v*  j^    (  0 

^  C^^  ^  j;j  l/I      J^  ^       CiO^*    y     o_jii      ^Ij        ^^1        (V 

^         ^1        ^y.         '^^     o^'^'-^  '^    o-i.^ci/o   ,_^   ^  ^-^     ^i^  Lc     (  I . 

Jlil*        ^J    ^_jjy     ^  ^/*li.     j_^y        JU    ^i.    ^^Jye  o^  uj^^     (  \r 

(1)  It  is  a  wonderfully  rebellious  flame, 

It  is  a  spark  of  fire. 

(2)  Its  heat  melts. 

Renders  stone  wsx. 

(3)  It  is  destructor  of  intelligecce, 

It  is  enchanter  and   sorcerer, 

(4)  Though  it  is  cause  of  the  wasting  of  the  body. 

Yet  it  is  panacea  for  the  mala'ly  of  the  souL 

(5)  In  lore  he  who  is  vanquished  triumphs, 

Love  removes  every  bar. 

(6)  Love  is  seeker  as  well  as  sought  after. 

It  is  lover  as  well  as  beloved. 

(7)  Its  enamoured  ones  have  perplexity. 

Love  is  a  power  and  an.  elation, 

(8)  Its  inception  is  to  wail, 

Its  end  is  to  be  confounded  and  perplexed. 

(9)  It  is  sum  total  cf  the  intentions  of  the  book  of  beauty, 

There  is  in  the  whole  universe  a  bustle  of  it  only. 
(10)  Love  is  pains,  aflaictions  and  trouble. 
Oh,  love  is  a  tremendous  affliction  ! 

(11)  Love  is  a  fund  of  hundred  distress. 

Love  is  the  captivity  of  the  heart.  .  -  * 

(12)  Love  is  a  malady  of  the  mir.d. 

It  has  befriended  by  selections. 

(13)  Lovers  arc  of  diverse  conditions. 

Some  are  silent  atd  some  prating;. 
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_)^yi  "^^  ^^  ^  S  T^  (^-^^    (  <  ) 

^      (J  '^ ;  J    ^^  ^'  J^    (  >' ) 

^1  ^     Jl^l     C^iiJa    ^_;A/*    ,j^      ( r  ) 

J  U  b  ^  c-y  Jl^  ^^  j^  ( »*  ) 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Urdu  poetry  was  born  and 
bred  in  the  laps  of  the  Persian  poetry.  It  was  therefore  natural 
that  it  derived  its  inspiration  from  the  latter.  At  the  birth  of 
the  Urdu  poetry  the  Persian  poetry  had  undergone  a  complete 
change  in  its  dictions  and  thought.  The  Persian  poets  had, 
in  order  to  produce  new  effects  and  to  give  new  colours  to  their 
verseSj  taken  to  use  subtle,  grave,  high  and  remote  metaphors  and 
similes.  In  their  eagerness  to  court  applause  they  were  ready 
to  sacrifice  originality  and  to  give  the  obscure  preference  over 
reality,  which  meant  the  stretching  out  of  the  shadowy  in  order 
to  weave  a  new  idea  with  the  warp  and  woof  of  unsubstantial 
things.  Hence  no  foreigners  can  thoroughly  appreciate  their 
verses  through  m  ere  translation.  Many  a  gap  between  various 
words  in  a  verse  have  to  be  filled  up  before  it  can  be  intelligible. 
The  Urdu,  poets  of  the  time  tried  to  walk  in  their  footsteps 
and  fell  in  the  same  trap.  Mir,  Biircl,  Saucla,  and,  almost  all 
the  famous  poets  of  the  age  did  not  fare  better.  Rasikh  could 
not  have  been  then  an  exception.  Living  at  the  time  of  these 
poets  it  was  natural  for  him  to  be  impressed  with  the  prevalent 
ideas  of  the  time.  We  find  hence  perceptible  marks  of  this 
in  his  ^  ghazal  ''.     The  following  will  bear   me  out  :— 

^    ey^'     o^     ^^    ^y    ^  )_)     j^     ^'     u^ 

(1)  Love  is  an  attraction — Do  not  question   about  it  (i.e.,  it  is  unexplainable). 

Love  is  an  allurement — Do  not  enquire  of  it    (i.e.,  it  is  undetinable}, 

(2)  Love  is  a  delight  of  the  Soul. 

Love  is  an  ecstatic  elation. 

(3)  In  love  the  contrariety  of  nature  is  similarity. 

The  ranks*of  KTiilsr  0  and  FurJiad  is  the  same, 

(4)  The  method  of  love  is  crushing, 

This  fresh    vision  is  beyond   the  comprehension  of  imagination. 

(5)  After  me  no  unsympathetic  hearts  will  please  it. 

The  pleasure  of  incarceration  of  heart  will  weep  for  me  long. 
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•^  Ci;^.i       ^^      *^'^     ^^    v_sV     ^^'      *^'j      ^^ 

^    <)^  ^^H^    eA^'*^  •  v-?^    <^  iaaIo.    U  k?    (  r  ) 

Rasikh  was  a  copious  writer.  In  every  branch  of  Urdu 
poetry  he  has  left  us  enough  to  judge  of  him  as  a  j)oet.  There 
are  many  Quasidas  (4),  Euba'is,  (5),  Quta^s  (6)  and  Musna- 
vies  (7)  besides  '  ghazals  •'  (8)  which  he  has  left  as  his  legacy  to  the 
Urdu-speaking  public.  But  the  volumes  of  his  '  ghazals  ''  and 
*^Musnavies^  eclipse  the  others^  and  of  these  two  the  latter  is  more 
voluminous  than  the  former.  In  the  printed  edition  of  his  work 
there  are  to  be  found  14  '  Musnavies.  '     They  are  as  follows  : — 

(i)  (Beauty  and  Love.)  Jy^ )     c^^ 

(ii)  CCoquetry  and  Supplication.) 
(iii)  (Means  of  Salvation.) 

(v)  (Attraction  of  Love.) 
(iv)  (Magic  of  Love.) 
(vi)  (Absorption  of  Love.) 
(vii)  (Miracle  of  Love.) 
(viii)  (Light  of  Eye  sight.) 

(ix)  (Treasury  of  Beauty.) 

(x)  (Mirror  of  Beauty.) 

(xi)  (Love  Letters.) 
(xii)  (Details  of  Circumstances.) 
(xiii)  (Ruin  of  a  City.) 
(xiv)  (Eulogium.) 

Some  of  them  had  been  written  to  orders  and  some  by  the 
necesssity  of  the  occasion,  but  none  of  them  seem  to  be 
laboured.  In  them  he  had  not  to  play  the  part  of  a  didactic 
poet,  but   that  of  a  tentative  one  and  so  he  gathers  as   he  goes, 

(1)  I  passed  my  youth  merrily,   now  tear  shines  on  eyelashes. 
When  night  closed,  there  appeared  the  morning  star  of  old  age, 

(2)  The  vanity  of  wit  tries  to  dislodge  mo  from  my  position. 

0  Lunacy  !  do  not  tarry.    Come  on ;  this  is  tho  time  for  help* 

(3)  Eulogiuma  or  long  odes, 

(4)  Quatrains. 

(5)  Stanzas. 

(6)  A  poem  in  which  couplets  rhyme  regularly, 
(1)  An  odo  or  ematory  poem, 


^ 
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arid  enlarges  the  scope  of  his  vision  at  each  step  he  makes. 
He  does  not  go  back  upon  and  recast  his  diction^  so  as  to  give 
his  composition  those  lineaments  of  truth  and  nature  on  which 
ita  efEect  as  a  whole  depends.  For  in  such  a  work,  that  which, 
above  all  things,  the  reader  ought  to  see  is  the  progression  of 
effect,  which  the  study  of  subject,  exhibited  in  the  actual  tissue 
of  the  poem,  has  had  upon  the  mind  of  the  poet.  In  language 
and  finish  they  are  superb,  and  fully  establish  his  mastery  over 
the  matrical  language. 

The  "  Beauty  and  Love  '^  was  written  to  be  presented  to 
Vazirul-Momalik  Raf'at-ud-Daula  Rafial-Mulk  Ohazi-ud-din 
Hayder  Khan  Bahadur  Shahamat  Jung  of  Lucknow. 

The  ^'  Attraction  of  Love  '*  was  written  to  be  presented 
to  Vazirul-Momalik  Asif-ud-Daula  Bahadur  of  Lucknow. 

The  "Details  of  Circumstances"  was  presented  to  Maha- 
rajah Jagurnath  Bahadur  at  Calcutta  wherein  the  poet  details 
his  own  straitened  circumstances  and  appeals  to  the  sympathy 
and  generosity  of  the  Maharajah. 

The  "  Treasury  of  Beauty  '*  was  written  at  the  instance  of 
the  poet's  patron  Mir  Mehdi  'AH  Khan,  who  was  Waib  of  Mir 
Quasim  Khan  in  Patna  and  who  figured  so  prominently  in  the 
battle  of  Patna  against  the  English.  In  this  poem  Edsikh 
gives  an  eulogistic  description  of  a  songstress  and  dancing-girl 
named  "  Shurfu  ''  who  appears,  from  the  tone  of  the  poem,  to 
have  been  under  the  protection  of  Mehdi  'Ali  Khan  and  with 
whom  the  poet  himself  was  in  love.     He  says  :— 

^1    U;^-  Jj    <*.    Ij*     c5^    J^    ty-  T     (  O 

(1)  My  heart  ii  enchanted  only  of  that  idol. 

Whose  name,  God  save  her,  is  Shurfo, 
(8)  Xove  of  none  but  that  flower  exists  in  my  heart. 
This  very  fire  is^burning  within  my  body. 
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In  the  "  Mirror  of  Beauty ''  he  gives  in  a  very  cliarmingly 
interesting  manner  description  of  a  party  given  at  the  house 
of  one  Amin-ud-din  Ahmad  in  Calcutta,  whereat  the  poet  was 
present.  The  reader  gets  a  glimpse  into  the  state  of  Society 
that  prevailed  in  Calcutta  in  those  days.  The  dancing-girl 
and  songstress  who  danced  and  sang  there  has  been  drawn 
with  a  deft  hand  and  her  attraction  has  been  depicted  in 
a  skilful  manner,  and  invested  with  a  considerable  charm. 

In  ^^  The  Ruin  of  a  City "  he  laments  over  the  ruin  and 
decay —  economic,  social  and  moral —  which  had  overtaken  Patna 
in  the  poet''s  time.  He  gives  a  very  pathetic  account  of  all 
classes  of  people  and  professions. 

The  ^^ Light  of  the  Eyesight^-'  was  written  in  imitation 
of  J  ami' 8  ^]jJ^\&ys^y^  (Subhat-ul-Asrar)  and  Khusro's  Matl-a  ul 
Anwar  ^ly^^lk^) ,  This  is  rather  the  first  and  the  last  of  its  kind 
written  in  the  Urdu  language,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say 
that  Rasikh  has  acquitted  himself  in  it  very  creditably.  He 
has  divided  the  poem  into  various  Munzers  (landscapes )—  each 
with  a  small  opening  for  looking  through  at  the  stories  he 
gives  under  each  Munzer* 

The  '^  Coquetry  and  Supplication  '^  is  the  best  of  Rasikh^s 
Mmnavies — rather  the  best  in  the  Urdu  Language.  In  language, 
in  diction,  in  style,  in  rhyme,  and  in  pathos  and  emotion  it  is 
peerless  in  the  whole  range  of  the  Urdu  literature. 

In  several  of  his  Mmnavies  he  incidentally  describes  some 
of  the  Indian  cities,  such  as  Benares,  Faizabad,  Lucknow,  Patna 
and  Calcutta,  and  the  descriptions  given  are  worth  reading. 

He  wrote  many  Quasidas  mostly  in  praise  of  the  Umards 
of  his  time  which  are  of  very  high  water-mark  and  which 
place  their  author  in  the  front  rank  of  the  Urdu  poets.  From 
them  one  can  easily  know  which  of  the  Umards  of  those  days 
commanded  political  and  social  influence  in  the  province  or  in 
the  neighbouring  Su,bds  and  ruled  over  the  hearts  of  the  afflict- 
ed and  the  poor*  There  is  a  Quaszda  in  praise  of  Nawab 
Shums-ud-Daula  Mr.  Henry  Vansittart,  Governor  of  Bengal,  too. 
In  this     Qiiasida    even   after  making  aUowance   ^for    poetic 
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exaggeration,  there  is  mucli  to  indicate  that  the   English  Nawab 
was  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  people. 

Besides  Quasidas  there  are  to  be  found  in  the  Collection 
of  Rasikh^'s  works  '^  Vasokhts  Mursiahs/^  ^'  Mosudduses/^ 
''  Turjibunds/'  ''  Quit'as/^  * "  Ruba'is  '',  etc.,  etc.,  but  these, 
though  prove  versatility  of  the  poet^s  pen,  are  too  numerous  to 
be  dealt  with  separately  and  with  any  length. 


v.— Marriage  Customs  of  the  Birhors. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,   M.A. 

(i) — Different  kinds  of  Marriage, 

Marriage  is  consiclercid  indispensable  for  every  Birhor.  Even 
most  of  their  spirits  or  deities  are  believed  to  have  each  a  husband 
or  wife  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  only  after  a  person  enters  the 
married  state,  that  he  or  she  is  regarded  as  a  full-fledged  member 
of  the  tribe. 

Although  instances  occur  in  a  few  Jaghi  (settled)  families  of  a 
girl  being  married  as  early  as  her  eleventh  or  twelfth  year  and  a 
boy  as  his  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year^  adult  marriage  is  the  rule 
among  all  Birhors.  A  boy  is  generally  married  when  he  is 
about  twenty  or  twenty-one  years  old  and  a  girl  when  she  is 
about  sixteen  or  seventeen.  In  a  regular  marriage  [Sadar  Bdpld), 
it  is  the  parents  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom  who  select  a  partner 
for  their  boy  or  girl  and  conduct  all  negotiations  for  the  mar- 
riage. But  there  are  other  forms  of  marriage  in  which  one  or 
both  of  the  parties  choose  for  themselves. 

The  Birhors  recognize  at  least  ten  different  forms  of  union  as 
constituting  a  valid  marriage. 

When  a  young  man  and  a  maiden  are  discovered  to  have 
been  carrying  on  an  intrigue,  if  they  belong  to  the  same  gotray 
the  elders  of  the  tanda  formally  mike  over  the  girl  to  the  keep- 
ing of  her  lover,  and,  when  the  latter  or  her  parents  are  able  to 
collect  the  necessary  expenses,  the  customary  bride-price  is 
given  to  the  parents,  relatives  and  fellow-tanda-people  ^  are 
invited,  vermilion  is  applied  as  in  a  regular  marriage,  and  the 
usual  marriage-feast  is  provided.  This  is  known  as  the  Nam- 
ndpdm  hdpld. 


I  Tdnda  is  the  Birhor  term  for  a  settlement  or  encampment. 
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The  Udrd-udri  bdpld  is  a  purely  elopement  marriage.  A 
young  man  and  a  girl  form  an  attachment  for  each  other,  and, 
apprehending  opposition  to  their  union,  secretly  leave  tlie  village 
together  and  remain  in  hiding  as  husband  and  wife  for  some  time. 
Subsequently,  when  they  are  found  out,  they  are  brought  home, 
the  customary  bride-price  is  paid,  sindur  is  applied,  and  a  feast 
is  provided  to  relatives  and  the  fdndd  people.  In  the  Bold  bdpld 
or  Intrusion  marriage,  a  maiden  or  a  widow  enters  (forcibly, 
if  necessary)  the  house  of  a  man  she  loves,  carrying  on  her  head 
either  a  basket  of  the  corolla  of  the  mokaa  flovver  or  a  bundle  of 
firewood,  and  stays  in  the  house  for  a  day  or  two  in  spite  of  all 
remonstrance  or  even  persecution.  She  is  then  recognized  as  a 
Bold  wife  or  a  B/iBi'fii*  In  some  cases  it  is  believed  that  such  a 
girl  is  attracted  to  her  lover's  house  by  som3  charai  or  medicinal 
root  or  powder  administered  to  her  through  an  intermediary. 
Generally,  ho^vever,  the  lover's  people  do  not  object  to  this  sort 
of  intrusion,  but  treat  the  girl  kindly.  Even  if  she  be  a  spinster, 
the  girl's  parents  have  no  right  to  the  usuiX  bride-prioe,  although, 
in  practice,  bride-price  is  generally  paid  to  conciliate  them,  and 
sometimes  even  a  sum  of  one  rupee  and  four  annas  is  paid  in 
excess  of  the  ordinary  bride-price  of  nine  rupees.  This  money 
is  spent  by  the  bride's  people  in  a  feast  to  their  friends  and 
relatives.  The  bride's  people  are  also  invited  to  a  feast  at  the 
bridegroom's  house  where  vermilion  is  applied  to  the  bride's 
forehead.  The  Sipundur  Idplx  is  the  converse  of  the  Bolo- 
bapla.  Ill  this  form  of  marriage^  a  young  man  who  wishes  to 
marry  a  partlculir  girl  but  is  not  alloved  to  do  so  lies  in  wait 
for  the  girl  with  a  little  vermilion  diluted  in  oil,  and  when  he 
meets  her  alone  applies  it  on  her  forehead.  This  is  sometimes 
done  at  a  market-place  or  at  a  fair ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  young 
man  takes  care  to  have  with  him  a  few  friends  to  help  him  in 
resisting  by  force  any  opposition  from  the  girl's  people  who  may 
happen  to  be  present. 

The  application  of  the  vermilion  to  the  forehead  of  the  girl 
is  considered  to  be  tantamount  to  marriage  ;  and  even  if  the  girl's 
people  refuse  to  make  her  over   to  the  man,  but   gives   her  in 
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maniage  to  another,  such  a  later  marriage  will  be  considered 
a  sdngJia,  (or  second)  marriage  and  will  not  be  attended  with  all 
the  ceremonies  required  to  be  observed  in  a  regular  marriage  of 
a  spinster.  Generally,  however,  the  parents  consent  to  the 
sipundur  husband  taking  away  the  girl  after  having  paid  the 
usual  bride-price  and  a  fine  of  one  rupee  and  four  annas  to  the 
elders  of  the  girFs  tdndd»  The  usual  wedding-feast  is  also 
provided. 

When  a  man  having  a  wife  living,   marries  another   woman, 
the  form  of  union  is  known  as  Ilirum  bdpld.     If  the  second  wife 
is  a  spinster,  the  bridegroom  has  to   pay  one  or  two  rupees   in 
addition   to   the  usual  bride-price  of  nine  rupees.     If  this  second 
wife  is   a  widow,  this  form  of   union  is    known  as  sdnghd   bdpld. 
The  same  name  is  also  applied  to  the  marriage  of  a  widower  to  a 
widow  or  to  a  divorced  woman.     In  suoh  marriages  the  amount 
of  the   bride-price  is   only  two  rupees    and    eight  annas  besides 
a  «are-cloth.     The  bridegroom,  attended  by  three  or  live  friends, 
takes   the   money  and   sdri   to   the   bride^s    house,     where    the 
marriage  usually    takes    place.     The  bride   has  her  head   well 
oiled  and  combed  for   the  occasion.      The    bridegroom    places 
on  the  ground   an   earthenware   pafc   of   oil   and    a   little   ver- 
milion in   a   5^/-leaf.     The   bride  puts    on  the  new  sari  and  a 
female  relative  of  hers  takes  up  a  little  vermilion  from  the  leaf, 
mixes  it  in  oil,  and  with  a  thin  reed  applies   it  on    the  parting  of 
her  hair.     The  bride  now  salutes  all  present  by  bowing  down  a 
little  and  touching  her  head  with  the  joined  palms  of  her  hand. 
The  bridegroom,  too,  salutes  all  present  by  raising   his  hands  to 
his  forehead.  The  bride^s  i)arents  give  a  feast  to  the  guests,  after 
which  the  bridegroom  and  his  party  return  home  with  the  bride. 

In  the  Kiring-jdwde  bdpld  (Bought  son-in-law  marriage)  the 
expenses  required  for  the  marriage  are  advanced  by  the  father-in- 
law  and  repaid  in  convenient  instalments  by  the  son-in-law. 
Although  the  bride  is'taken  to  the  bridegroom''s  tdndd  after  the 
marriage,  both  bride  and  bridegroom  return  after  a  fortnight  or  a 
month  to  the  bride^s  father's  tdndd  and  both  remain  there  until 
the  bride-price  is  repaid. 
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The  Golhdt  hdpld  or  Gud-hadld  (marriage  by  exchange  of 
betel-nuts)  is  an  exchange  marriage  for  which  no  cask  payment 
has  to  be  made,  one  family  exchanging  a  son  or  nephew  and  ^ 
daughter  or  niece  respectively  for  a  bride  and  a  bridegroom  from 
the  other  family.  In  other  words,  a  man  gives  his  daughter  or 
niece  in  marriage  to  the  son  or  nephew  of  another  Birhof  and 
takes  in  exchange  the  latter's  daughter  or  niece  as  a  bride  for  his 
own  son  or  nephew.  With  the  exception  of  the  payment  of 
bride-price,  the  same  ceremonies  are  observed  as  in  the  case  of 
a  regular  marriage  {sadctr  hdpld)* 

In  the  Beng-Jcdrhi  bdpldf  the  bride,  owing  to  her  parents^ 
poverty,  is  taken  to  the  bridegroom's  house  to  be  married.  In 
other  respects  the  ceremonies  are  the  same  as  in  a  regular 
marriage. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  procedure  followed  and  the 
ceremonies  observed  at  a  regular  Birhor  marriage  known  as  Sadar 
Bdpld  (equivalent  to  the  Kirin  hahu  form  of  Santal  marriage)  4 

(ii) — Marriage  Negotiations. 
When  the  father  of  a  marriageable  boy  hears  of  a  suitable  girl, 
he  sends  a  party  of  friends  to  the  girVs  parents.  The  party  usually 
consists  of  three  ^  men .  They  generally  start  at  such  an  hour 
that  they  may  reash  their  destination  a  little  before  sunset. 
Arrived  at  the  house,  they  leave  their  sticks  outside  the  doorway. 
This  is  a  notice  to  the  inmates  of  the  house  that  the  party  have 
come  to  negotiate  for  a  bride.  If  the  latter  fe3l  inclined  to 
entertain  the  proposal,  they  indicate  it  by  taking  charge  of  the 
sticks  and  carryiag  them  inside  the  hoase.  A  few  female  mem~- 
bers  of  the  family  now  come  Oat  with  jugs  [lotds)  of  water  and 
wash  the.  feet  of  the  gaests.  Hunting  nets  are  spread  for  them 
to  sit  upon,  and  they  are  regaled  with  powdered  tobacco  mixed 
with  lime.  After  a  little  friendly  conversation,  the  gaesti  li6 
down  to  sleep. 


1  Sometimes  the  number  is  five  or    seven,  but ,  it  must  in  no  case  be  an  even 
number.  .  .  • 
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Next  morning,  the  father  of  the  girl  informs  the  Naya  of 
the  arrival  of  the  party  proposing  marriage.  The  Naya  an 
being  satisfied  that  it  is  a  desirable  match,  orders  the  Diguar  ta 
assemble  the  people  of  the  td  ndd  on  the  open  space  {cingan) 
before  the  girl's  father's  hut.  The  Naya  himself  goes  there 
and  thus  addresses  the  party  :  "  Well,  friends,  what  brings  yon 
here  ?  You  have  placed  your  sticks  at  the  door  of  this  hut. 
What  may  bo  your  object  ?  The  people  of  the  tdndd  are  afraid 
(apprehensive  of  some  mischief).  "  The  spokesman  of  the 
strangers  replies,  '*  We  have  .not  come  to  beat  any  one.  We 
have  come  to  the  hut  where  we  saw  the  thing  we  liked.  We  are 
waiting  to  see  whether  the  thing  will  bscome  aurs.  *'  The 
Naya  then  telk  them  :  '^  When  you  have  come  here  after  some- 
thing you  like,  why  should  we  disappoint  you  ?  We  shall  fulfil 
your  wishes.''  Now  the  Diguar  tells  them,  ''  Well  then,  come 
out  with  the  customary  dues  [neg  das  fur).  '*  They  thereupaa 
place  before  the  assembled  men  of  the  t^ndd  one  rupee  and 
four  annas  as  ndtd-tarouniy  and  eight  annas  as  g&rdhowdi 
(money  for  feet-washing). 

A  figure  as  in  the   diagram   an      , ;_  ^;>, 

the  margin  (figure  I)  is  now  drawn    ^?^v T^fv 

on  the  ground   mth   rice-flour.     A        *      ^  ^      • 

brass-plate  is  placed  on  the   circle 

at  the  centre  of  the  diagram,    and 

on  this  plate   a  sum  of  rupees  four        j 

is  placed   (Rs.   3  being  the  bride-     ,  ly'  J., 

price,  and  one  rupee   the   price  of    ""  ^Jr  :i'; 

the    engd'ldge  or    cloth   for     the  Pig.  I. 

bride).     Four  pice  are   also   placed 

by  the  side  of  the  ru;ie3s  as    Pdnrh-dndd   or  eggs   of  the   foui- 

rupees.  At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  figure  a  pice  is  placed 

as  chau'purni»    The  girl  is  carried  on  the  arms  of  some   relative 

and  seated  on  the  east  of  the  figure   with  her  face  turned  to  the 

east.     The  father  of  the  girl  takes  his  seat   on   the  west  of  the 

figure  with  his  face  turned  eastwards.  Now  the  people  of  the  idndd 


y 
y 
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addressjthc  strangers  :  ^^  Examine  her  well  to  see  if  she  is  lazy 
or  lame  or  blind,  or  has  any  other  defects.  Look  well,  friends  !  So 
long  she  was  with  us,  she  played  about  and  danced  about. 
It  mattered  little  whether  she  worked  or  not,''-'  The  boy^s 
father  or  other  relative  says,  '^  We  shall  take  up  whatever  has 
fallen  to  our  lot  (lit.,  fallen  on  the  leaf-plate  from  which  we  are 
eating)  whether  it  be  an  idler  or  a  decrepit  one  '\  The  bride 
now  gets  up  and  bows  down  at  the  feet  of  each  one.  Then  she 
is  carried  inside  the  house  on  the  ar.nsof  a  relative.  The  Diamr 
then  takes  up  the  brass-plate  with  the  bride-price  on  it  and  . 
presents  it  before  each  of  the  man  of  the  tandd  present  there, 
saying —^^  Loo kj  so-and-sa  has  been  paid  for  to-day ''\  Every 
one  of  them  touches  the  monay  with  his  fingers  and  kisses  those 
fingers.  This  looks  as  if  the  bride-price  Was  originally  paid  to 
the  tdnda  community  as  a  whole.  The  brass-plate  with  the 
bride-price  is  next  taken  to  the  t/ikdfis  or  spirit-seats  of  the  trlndd 
and  each  spirit  is  addressed,  saying,  '^  Look !  this  is  the  bride- 
price  paid  for  so-and-so.  May  she  fare  well  ^\  Finally,  the 
plate  with  the  bride-price  is  taken  to  the  d{hn(jf  of  the  girFs 
father-'s  hut  and  the  ancestor-spirits  supposed  to  reside  there  are 
similarly  invoked,  and  the  plate  with  the  money  is  left  there. 

Now  all  drink  liquor  purchased  with  the  one  rupee  and  four 
annas  paid  for  the  purpose  by  the  boy^s  people.  In  the  evening 
boiled  rice  and  pulse-soup  are  served  to  all  the  guests  including  the 
men  of  the  tandd.  "While  they  all  sit  down  for  their  meals,  the 
Nay  a  of  the  tdndd  or  (if  he  be  not  of  the  same  clan  as  the  bride^s 
father)  some  kinsman  of  the  bridals,  and  a  representative  of  the 
boy's  people,  are  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  row,  and  a  leaf- 
plate  full  of  boiled  rice  and  pulse-soup  is  placed  before'  each  of 
them.  Before  the  others  begin  eating,  each  of  these  two  men 
takes  up  a  handful  of  boiled  rice  from  his  plate  and  lets  fall  on 
the  ground  one  grain  after  another,  saying,  '^  Ne  tilling  emdpe- 
kdning,  jotrd  gojgur  herdl  hujdl  ne  tilling  do  emdpekdning 
TdkcJidnrJiird  nutumte  ne  mdndi  emdpekdning  hongde^dning  '\ 

'^  This  (rice)  I  am  giving  to-day,  O  so-and-so,  so-and-so 
(names  all  deceased  ancestors),  and  all   (ancestors)   dead;  lost  or 
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strayed,   tfils   to-day  I  am  giving  in  the  name  of  TdJc'chdnrhi, 
This  ri^^e  I  am  giving — I  am  offering  '\ 

While  making  this  offering,  the  bridegroom-'s  father  addresses 
by  name  all  his  deceased  ancsstors,  and  the  representative  of  the 
bride  addresses  all  her  deceased  ancestors.  The  boy  and  girl  are 
also  named  and  the  blessings  of  their  respective  ancestor-spirits 
are  invoked  for  their  future  welfare. ' 

Then  the  Naya  calls  out — '^  Now,  old  and  young,  eat  boiled 
rice  in  the  name  of  Tdk-cJidnrki  *\  All  the  men  now  eagerly 
attack  the  rice  and  pulse  placed  before  them  in  leaf-plates.  The 
I^aya  and  the  Diguar  besides  eating  their  share  {bdtodri  bhdt\  of 
the  meals  as  members  of  the  tdridd,  each  receives  from  the  hanxls 
of  the  girl  herself  one  khdld  (large  leaf-plate)  of  boiled  rice  and 
pulse-soup  as  the  perquisite  of  his  office  (called  'Ndi/d^mdiidi'  and 
'Digudrimdndi  '  respectively),  and  these  they  take  home. 

After  the  men  have  eaten,  the  women  take  their  meal.  Then 
all  retire  to  bed. 

Next  morning,  the  girl  weaves  three  wreathes  of  flowers,  and  the 
Diguar  makes  three  garlands  of  i^mif/*  (castor  oil)  fruit.  When 
the  three  guests  sit  down  to  breakfast,  the  girl  stands  behind  them- 
with  a  cup  filled  with  pounded  turmeric  diluted  in  water;  and 
as  the  men  go  on  eating,  she  besmears  with  it  the  back  ends  of 
their  waist- cloths.  The  Diguar  also  eats  that  day  at  the  hut  of  the 
girFs  father.  When  the}-  have  finished  eating,  the  Diguar  calls 
together  the  men  of  the  fdndd.  When  all  are  seated  on  hunting- 
nets  laid  out  for  the  purpose,,  the  Diguar  places  on  the  neck  of 
each  man  of  the  boy's  side  an  Erendi  garland  and  one  of  the 
wreathes  of  flowers  woven  by  the  girl.  Now  the  people  of  the 
tando^  ask  the  guests  to  fix  a  date  when  they  may  visit  the  boy's 
tdndd  for  the  Jd/n~mdndi  ceremony.  Generally,  the  seventh  or. 
ninth  day  after  the  Td  Jc'ehanrhi  ceremony  is  fixed  for  this  purpose. 
Then  the  guests  make  obeisance  {sdidms)  to  their  hosts  (the  men; 
of  the  tdndi)  which  the  latter  return,  and  they  then  take  leave 
of  one  another. 
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(iv) — Jom-mandi, 

On  the  day  preceding  that  fixed  for  the  Jom-mandi  ceremony, 
the  men  who  are  to  go  to  the  bridegroom^s  house  for  the  purpose 
take  out  their  walking-sticks  {lathis)  and  place  them  at  the  door 
of  the  bride's  father's  hut.  The  bride  takes  up  each  stick  and 
hands  it  over  to  its  respective  owner.  The  men — half  a  dozen 
or  more  in  number — ask  her,  "  Which  way  shall  we  go  ?  ''  The 
girl  points  to  the  direction  in  which  the  men  who  had  come  for 
the  Tdk-chdnrhi  ceremony  went  home  to  their  tdndd. 

As  soon  as  the  party  arrive  near  the  bridegroom's  house,  the 
Diguar  of  the  bridegroom's  tdndd  comes  outj  takes  charge  of  the 
walking-sticks  of  the  guests  and  ties  them  up  in  a  bundle  which 
is  kept  inside  the  hut>  Then  he  brings  out  a  jar  or  two  of  water 
from  which  the  bridegroom  pours  water  on  the  legs  and  feet  of  the 
guests  which  the  Diguar  cleanses  by  rubbing  them  with  his 
hands.  Hunting-nets  are  spread  out  for  the  guests  to  sit  upon- 
When  they  are  seated,  the  bridegroom^ s  people  ask  them, 
''''  What  did  you  see  on  your  way  here  ?  "  Tho  guests  reply,  *^  On 
the  way,  we  met  with  a  girl  and  asked  her,  '  Oh,  dear,  where  is 
your  father  gone  !  '  The  girl  answered,  '  My  father  is  gone  to 
catch  the  rains  of  heaven'  (meaning,  to  gather  thatching-grass) . 
Then  we  asked  her,  *  AVhere  is  your  mother  gone  ?  '  The  girl 
answered,  '  She  is  gone  to  take  a  dead  person  inside  the  house  ' 
(meaning,  to  transplant  paddy-seedlings) ." 

The  bride's  people  now  say,  '^  O  friends  !  A  mango  tree 
bore  fruit ;  an  old  woman  told  her  husband,  ^  Get  me  the  mango 
by  throwing  a  stick  at  it '  (meaning,  get  me  rice-beer  to  drink] . 
The  old  man  threw  a  stick  at  it  and  the  mango  fell  and  the 
stick  came  down  on  the  other  side  of  the  tree  striking  down 
a  deer  as  it  fell  (suggesting,  let  a  goat  be  slain  for  our  enter- 
tainment) ".  Men  0  each  party  salam  those  of  the  other  party 
and  enquire  about  their  health  and  well-being.  Then  riddles 
of  a  certain  type  known  as  gdnamred  bhanitd  are  asked  and 
solved.  For  this  occasion,  five  jars  of  rice- beer  were  already  set 
abrewing  on  the  return  of  the  three  men  who  had  gone  to  the 
bride's   house   for   the    Tdk-ohanrhi    ceremony.     One   of    theg.e 
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2>ots  of  lice-beer  is  now  brought  to  the  angan^  strained,  and 
distiibuted  to  the  guests.  This  is  called  '  the  fatigue-removing 
jar '.  After  some  friendly  conversation,  the  guests  are  treated 
to  a  meal  of  boiled  rice,  boiled  jDot-herbs,  and  pulse-soup.  Then 
all  retire  to  bed. 

Next  morning  the  bride^s  father,  the  bride  and  the  biide- 
groom  and  the  guests  bathe  themselves.  There,  a  figure  like 
that  in  figure  I  on  page  66  is  drawn  on  the  ground  with  rice- 
flour  ;  a  copper  pice  is  placed  on  each  of  the  four  comers  of  the 
figure,  and  two  -s^Meaf -plates  are  placed  over  the  figure,  one  to 
the  east  of  the  other.  The  bridegroom  is  seated  on  the  leaf -plate 
to  the  east  and  the  bride's  father  on  that  to  the  west.  The  men 
of  the  bridegroom''s  party  now  say  to  those  of  the  bride's  side, 
"  Look  well,  friends,  examine  the  bridegroom  and  see  if  he  is 
idle  or  lame  or  blind  or  has  any  other  defects ''\  The  bride- 
groom-'s  father  replies,  "  I  am  satisfied  with  what  has  fallen  on 
my  plate  '\  The  bridegroom  then  bows  down  to  the  bride's 
father,  and  rises  from  his  seat  on  the  figure  and  proceeds  to 
saldm  every  one  else  present  there.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  father 
of  the  bride  and  the  father  of  the  bridegroom  embrace  each  other, 
and  the  men  on  both  sides  uildm  one  another. 

Two  more  jars  of  rice-beer  are  now  brought  out.  Men  of  the 
bri'vlegroom's  side  tell  the  guests,  '^  People  lay  out  rice  to  dry, 
mushrooms  to  dry,  bamboo  shoots  to  dry.  We  are  drying  up 
men  (by  keeping  you  so  long  without  food)  ''.  The  guests 
reply,  ^^  No,  friends  ;  don^t  say  so.  Our  people  at  home  are  saying 
of  us,  /  they  are  gone  for  jom-mdncU,  they  are  drinking  rice-beer ; 
in  a  short  while  they  will  be  slaying  goats  or  deer ;  in  the  evening 
they  will  eat  rice,  pulse-soup,  and  meat  '  '\  Now  the  men  on 
both  sides  get  up  and  embrace  one  another  and  resume  their 
seats.  When  all  are  seated  again,  the  Nayas  of  the  two  parties 
sit  down  in  the  middle,  each  with  a  mug  of  rice-beer  placed 
before  him;  and  from  this  mug  he  offers  libations  to  the  spirits 
of  the  ancestors  of  bride  and  bridegroom  respectively  and  invoking 
their  blessings  for  the  success  of  the  jom-mandi  ceremony.     The 
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Nay  as   now   call   upon  ,  the  guests  to  do  justice  to  the   rice-beer 
«nd  they  fall  to  with  avidity. 

Then  follows  a  ceremony  of  great  social  importance  to  the 
tribe.  The  bridegroom  stretches  forward  his  hands  on  which  is 
placed  a  plate  made  of  «a^-leaves  and  over  it  a  brass  bowl  {ld(d) 
filled  with  water.  His  father  calls  upon  the  men  of  his  tanda  to 
say  if  there  is  in  their  opinion  any  social  taint  or  social  offence  on 
his  part  to  be  expiated  by  a  fine  or  feast.  If  tli9  bridegroom's 
family  has  been  remiss  in  the  past  in  their  social  duties  (for 
instance,  if  they  have  not  given  a  feast  on  the  occasion  of  a 
marriage  in  the  family)  or  have  been  guilty  of  any  social  offence 
(e.g.,  if  an  unmarried  daughter  has  been  guilty  of  an  intrigue 
with  a  youth  of  the  same  clan  or  of  a  different  tribe  or  caste 
which  remains  unexpiated),  no  man  of  the  tanda  will  touch  the 
iota  unless  the  bridegroom's  people  promise  to  provide  the 
customary  feast  or  pay  the  customary  fine.  And  in  such  a 
case,  the  bridegroom's  father  will  at  once  give  an  undertak- 
ing to  do  what  is  required  of  him,  and  then,  and  not  till  then, 
will  the  Iota  be  touched  by  one  man  of  each  clan  of  the 
bridearroom's   tdnda,  and  also   of   the  bride's  tanda.     If  in  the 

o  •  •  •  • 

opinion  of  the  people  of  their  tanday  the  bridegroom's  family  has 
not  been  guilty  of  any  social  offence  or  neglect  of  social  duty, 
a  representative  of  eajh  clan  in  the  tanda  as  also  a  representative 
^f  each  clan  in  the  bride's  tdnda}  touches  the  lota,  thereby 
signifying  that  they  have  no  objection  to  drinking  water  and 
taking  food  at  the  hands  of  the  memb8r3  of  the  family.  Then 
the  bridegroom's  father  says,  '^Now,  you  have  touched  the 
lotd.  Would  you  eat  dry  rice  grains  or  would  you  have  them 
soaked  in  water  ?  "  This  is  an  euphemistic  way  of  saying,  ''  Would 
you  have  only  unboiled  rice  to  eat  or  wait  for  rice  to  be  boiled  V* 
The  guests  reply,  ''We  should  have  rice  soaked  in  water.  How 
could  we  swallow  dry  rice  ?  "  Then  the  bridegroom's  father 
says  :  "  All  right,  you  will  hxve  rice  soaked  in  water.  Shall  we 
look  out  for  pot-herbs  (meaning,  meat)  or  n^t  ?  Shall  we  pluok 
edible  leaves  or  not  (meaning,  shall  we  slay  a  goat  or  other 
animal)?''      Someone  ol  the   brile's    people  replies,   'Tes, 
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how  should. we  eat  boiled  rice  without  any  'relish?'  Look 
out  for  whatever  pot-herbs  (meaning,  meat)  you  can  get.  '*  A 
goat  or  other  animal  is  now  brought  out  by  the  bridegroom's 
father  or  some  other  relative.  Two  men  of  the  bride's  father's 
party  step  forward ;  one  holds  the  goat  by  the  legs  so  as  to  make 
it  face  to  the  east,  the  other  man  slays  the  goat  by  severing  its 
neck  with  an  axe.  The  head  of  the  animal  is  then  cut  into 
pieces  and  roasted.  A  piece  of  the  roasted  meat'  is  put  in  a 
«a^-leaf  cover  and  handed  over  one  to  each  male  guest.  Rice-beer 
is  then  ^distributed  in  leaf-cups.  This  is  called  'the  liquor  for 
the  head  (of  the  goat)'.  One  of  the  haunches  of  the  animal  is 
set  apart  for  the  bride's  people  to  take   back  to  their  tmda* 

In  the  evening,  dinner  is  announced,  and  all  take  their  seats 
in  the  dngan ;  the  Naya  of  the  bridegroom's  tdnda  and  the 
Naya  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other  respectable  elder  of  the 
bride's  tdndd  sit  in  the  middle.  Dinner  is  served  first  on  the 
55Meaf -plates  laid  out  one  before  each  of  these  two  men  and 
then  on  the  plates  placed  before  the  ofcher  guests.  Each  of  these 
two  men  first  drops  on  the  ground  some  grains  of  boiled  rice 
from  their  plates  in  the  names  of  their  dead  ancestors ,  saying, 
as  they  do  so, — "To-day  we  have  come  for  the  jotn-mdndi 
ceremony  of  so-and-so  (the  Naya  of  the  bridegroom's  side  names 
the  bridegroom,  and  the  Naya  or  other  elder  of  the  bride's  side 
names  the  bride) ;  come  ye  all,  O  Spirits  of  our  departed 
ancestors  !  you  and  we  shall  all  eat  together  to-day.  May  the 
bride  (or  bridegroom)  remain  in  health,  and  may  the  marriage 
be  prosperous ".  After  this  the  two  men  first  eat  two 
mouthfuls  of  food,  and  then  ask  the  other  guests  to  begin 
eating.  When  dinner  is  finished,  the  guests  wash  their  hands 
and  mouths,  and  chew  powdered  tobaoco-leaves  mixed  with  lime. 
Then  all  retire  for  the  night. 

Next  morning,  when  breakfast  is  ready,  the  men  of  tjie 
bride's  tdndd  are  conducted  to  some  neighbouring  spring  or 
stream  to  bathe.  Then,  after  they  have  finished  their  breakfast 
and  taken  powdered  tobacco  mixed  with  lime,  the  men  of  the 
tdndd  are   assembled.     The   Diguar  of  the  bridegroom's  tdndd 
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now  anoints  the  men  of  the  bride^s  tdndd  with  oil  and  pounded 
turmeric,  and  places  a  garland  of  Erendi  (castor  oil)  fruit  on  the 
neck  and  a  wreath  of  flowers  round  the  head  of  each  of  those 
men. 

Now  the  men  of  the  bridegroom^s  tdnddy  in  consultation  with 
the  men  from  the  bride^s  tdndd,  fix  a  date  jfor  bringing  '  logon  * 
from  the  bride's  place.  Then  the  Diguar  brings  out  the  sticks 
of  the  guests,  and  after  an  exchange  of  salutations  with  the 
bridegroom^s  people,  they  .  return  to  their  home.  The  bride^s 
father  pays  two  pice  to  the  Diguar  of  the  bridegroom's  idridd 
for  thengd-dharouni  (the  care  he  took  about  the  sticks)  and  two 
pice  morj  for  gor-dhoauni  (washing  their  feet). 

(v) — "Fixing  the  Logon. 

On  the  date  fixed  for  the  '  logon  \  three  men   of   the  bride- 
groom's tdndd  go  to  the  bride's  tdndd  to 

Fixing  the  *  Idgon '.       ,    .        ,  ,_   _' *,        .  .  *'. 

brmg    logon  .     As  on  previous  occasions 

the  Diguar  takes  charge  of  the  sticks   of   the   guests,   and  the 

feet  of  the  guests  are  washed.     After  taking  their   evening  meal 

of  boiled  rice,  pot-herbs,   etc.,   and   chewing   powdered  tobacco 

mixed    with   lime^  the   guests  retire     for     the   night.      Next 

morning,   the    Dignar  of  the  tdndd  conducts  the  guests  to  some 

spring  or  stream  where  they   wash  their  faces   and  bathe   their 

bodies.     Then  they  go  back  to  the  bride's  house  where   they  are 

treated  to  a  hearty  breakfast, — for  the  logon  ceremony  must  never 

be  performed  with  an  empty  stomach.     When  the    guests   have 

taken  their  breakfast,  the  men  of  the  tdndd  are  all  assembled  by 

the  Diguar.     The  open  space    (dngan)    in   front   of  the   bride''s 

Jiouse   is   cleaned   with  earth  and   water  and  a  female  draws  on 

the    ground     thus      cleaned     a     figure   like     that   previously 

shown,  and  a  copper  pice  is  placed  on  each  of  its  four  corners 

and   two  5a ^-leaf -plates   are  placed    over     it,    one   to    the  east 

of  the  other.     The  bride  is  brought   out    of  the  hut  on   the 

arms  of  a  female  relative  and  seated  on  the  leaf -plate  to  the  west 

with  her  face  to  the  east  and  the  palms  of  her  hands  joined 

ti^^ether  and   stretched  out   before  her,     The   father  or  other 
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relative  of  the  brldegrooin  who  has  come  to  settle  the  logart 
tikes  his  seat  on  the  leaf-plate  to  the  east  with  his  face  turaed 
west  towards  the  bride.  A  female  relative  of  the  bride  sits 
down  behind  her  and  covers  with  her  hands  the  ejes  of  th3  bride 
so  that  she  may  not  see  anybody  or  anything.  The  man 
sitting  on  the  leaf-plate  to  her  east  now  puts  on  her  out-stretchel 
palms  a  little  aru%  rice  and  two  small  strips  of  unbleached 
cotton-thread  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric  and  formed  into  five 
knots  each.  While  the  rice  and  threads  are  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  girl,  she  holds  the  joined  palms  of  her  hand  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  rice  and  the  threads  may  at  once  drop  down 
through  the  opening  between  the  palms  on  a  leaf-cup  placed 
on  the  ground  underneath.  The  five  knots  in  the  thread  indicate 
that  the  logoti  or  wedding-day  is  fixed  at  the  fifth  day  from 
that  date.  The  bridegroom's  people  return  to  their  tandi  with 
one  of  the  knotted  threads,  leaving  in  the  leaf-cup  the  other 
thread  for  the  bride's  people. 

(vl) — The  Chuiiian  or  Kissing  of  the  Lojon-thread, 

The  mother  of  the  bride,  accompanied  by  a  few  other  women^ 
now  proceeds  to  make  chuman  (kissing)  of  the  logdn  in  the 
following  manner.  She  carries  in  a  flat  basket  a  handful  of 
dhan  or  unhusked  rice,  one  or  two  blades  of  tender  grass,  and 
an  earthen  lamp  with  a  lighted  wick  in  it,  and  waves  the  basket 
three  times  in  front  of  the  leaf-cup  coiitaining  the  logon  thread 
and  then  places  the  basket  on  the  ground  in  front  of  the  leaf- 
cup.  She  next  takes  up  some  paddy  from  the  basket  and  scatters 
it  three  times  on  the  logon-i^xredA,  and  then  having  warmed  the 
palms  of  her  hands  in  the  flame  of  the  lamp  places  them  over 
the  logdn-ih.YQ^di,  This  process  of  chumati  or  '  kissing  ^  of  the 
?5^ow-thread  with  the  heated  palms  of  the  hand  is  repeated 
three  times  by  the  mother  of  the  bride.  And  each  of  her 
companions  too  successively  makes  chuman  of  the  logdn-iXvtQdA 
by  scattering  on  it  dhdn  from  the  basket  three  times,  and  by 
thrice  placing  on  the  /(5^5/t -thread  their  hands  warmed  in  the 
flame  of  the  lamp.    Then  they  return  to  the  hut  with  the  basket. 
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(w\\)— Ascertaining  the  omens  from  the  Log dti- thread. 

A  mdti  or  magician  of  the  tribe  is  now  asked  to  read  the 
^  fortune  ''  of  the  bride  from  the  (f^^ J /i -thread.  The  mati  washes 
his  hands  and  feet,  takes  his  seat  in  the  diigaii  and  begins  his 
operations  with  a  handful  of  rice  and  two  copper  pice  placed 
before  him  in  a  new  sup  or  winnowing-basket.  The  mdti 
mutters  invocation  after  invocation  to  the  spirits_,  rubs  his  hand 
on  the  rice  in  the  sup,  scatters  rice  several  times  across  his  own 
head  which  he  soon  begins  to  shake  violently.  Thus  he  works 
himself  up  into  a  state  of  ecstasy  which  the  onlookers  believe 
to  be  a  sign  of  spirit-possession.  Now  the  brlde''s  father 
interrogates  the  spirit  supposed  to  have  possessed  the  vidti, 
"  What  bhui  art  thou  ?  '^  he  asks.  The  reply  given  through  the 
mouth  of  the  mail,  i^  ^'1  am  such-and-such  a  bhitC  (names)  ^\ 
The  father  of  the  bride  then  places  a  few  grains  of  rice  from 
the  sup  on  the  palm  of  the  mdti's  hand  and  tells  the  supposed 
spirit^ — '^  Examine  the  rice  and  reveal  the  future  luck  of  so-and- 
so  (naming  the  bride)''.  The  rmti  now  appears  to  con  the 
rice  in  his  hand  intently,  turning  his  hand  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  then  exclaims — "  Go,  now.  It  is  all  right.  The  girl 
will  prosper  in  life-".  He  then  returns  the  rice  to  the  bride's 
father  who  in  his  turn  places  the  /^^<?,'e-thread  on  the  hand  of 
the  mdti,  saying, — '^  O  !  such-and-such  a  hhut  (names),  thou  art 
here.  Do  thou  examine  this /<?^jM-thrca(J,  too  ? '■'  The  mdti 
examines  the  logon-thxQdnS.  in  the  same  manner  and  gives  it  back 
to  the  bride's  father,  saying, — "  It  is  all  right,  take  it  to  the 
spirit-seats  [thhdns),  to  all  spirits  and  godlings  {bhut-deds)  in 
uplands  and  rocky  places  {tdnr-tikur)  and  then  take  it  into 
your  hut  ",  Either  the  bride's  father  or  some  other  member 
of  the  family  or  the  Diguar  of  the  tdndd  now  takes  up  the 
leaf-cup  with  the  /oy<5«-thread  in  it  and  carries  it  to  each  spirit- 
seat  (Ihhdn)  and  exclaims, — '^  Look,  the  Idgbn  of  so-and-so  (names 
the  bride)  has  been  knotted  to-day.  May  she  have  good  luck". 
Then  he  returns  to  the  hut  with  the  logom  in  the  leaf-cup,  and 
distributes  some  of  the  rice  in  it  to  his  /-iy^^d-fcllows  by  way  of 
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invitation  to  the  wedding.  Invitation  to  friends  and  relatives 
belonging  to  other  tdndds  is  issued  by  sending  a  little  turmeric- 
dyod  rice  to  them,  sometimes  with  slices  of  betel-nuts.  The 
leaf-cup  with  the  ^5^Jn-thread  in  it  is  finally  deposited  in  the 
sacred  dding  of  the  hut  where  the  ancestor-spirits  are  believed 
to  have  their  seat. 

(wiv)--^ Ascertaining  the  omens  from  and  making    Chumdn  of  the 
logon  at  the  Bridegroom's  tdndd. 

Arrived  at  their  tdndd,  the  bridegroom^s  people  place  the 
Idgon-thread  on  a  leaf-cup  on  the  courtyard  of  the  bridegroom's 
hut.  The  courtyard^  it  may  be  mentioned,  is  cleaned  before- 
hand with  a  coating  of  mud  or,  in  some  places,  of  cowdung. 
As  was  done  at  the  bride's  place,  a  mciti  tells  the  fortune  of  the 
bridegroom  from  the /J^5;i-thread  ;  the  'kissing'  of  the  logon 
is  done  by  women  ;  the  leaf  containing  the  logon-ihreiid.  is  taken 
to  each  spirit-seat  in  the  idndd  and  the  blessings  of  the  spirits 
are  invoked;  and  finally  the  logon-thvea,^  is  deposited  in  the 
dding  of  the  bridegroom's  hut. 

The  mdti  again  works  himself  up  into  a  state  of  supposed 
possession  by  another  spirit.  A  little  oil  mixed  with  pounded 
turmaric  is  placed  in  a  dand  (leaf-cup)  before  him,  and  a  stone 
lorhd  (stone  used  in  pounding  turmeric  and  other  condiments) 
is  placed  in  his  hands.  He  then  brings  one  end  of  the 
lorhd  in  contact  with  the  oil  and  pounded  turmeric  in  the 
dona  and  with  this  end  of  the  lorhd  anoints  the  bridegroom's 
feet,  knee-joints,  elbows  and  forehead  with  oil  and  turmeric. 
Thenceforth  every  evening  until  the  day  fixed  for  the 
marriage,  his  female  relatives  anoint  his  body  with  oil  mixed 
with  pounded  turmeric. 

(ix) — AdUhds  of  the  Bridegroom, 

On  the  morning  of  the  day  when  the  bridegroom's  party  is 
to  start  for  the  bride's  place  (which  is  usually  the  day  fixed  for 
the  marriage),  a  party  of  women  go  in  a  procession  to  a  neigh- 
bouring  stream  or  spring  to  fetch   ceremonial  water,     The  party 
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includes  two  spinsters^  each  of  whom  carries,  a  new  earthen 
pitcher  (ghara),  one  woman  caiTies  a  sword  and  another  a  bow 
and  arrows.  When  the  two  girls  have  filled  their  pitchers  with 
water  and  placed  them  on  their  heads,  some  woman  takes  a  long 
thread  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric,  twists  it  three  times  round  thef 
neoks  of  the  two  pitchers,  and  covers  their  mouths  with  a  new 
piece  of  cloth  similarly  dyed. 

On  their  return  to  the  bridegroom's  place  the  two  girls  stand 
before  the  door  of  the  hut  each  with  her  pitcher  poised  on  her 
head.  The  mother  of  the  bridegroom  comes  out  with  a  potsherd 
containing  some  live  charcoal  and  sprinkles  a  handful  of  mus- 
tard-seeds on  the  fire.  "When  the  mustard-seeds  burst  in  the? 
fire,  the  potsherd  with  its  contents  is  left  upside  down  on  the 
courtyard.  As  the  object  of  the  drawn  sword  and  the  bow  and 
arrows  appears  to  be  to  scare  away  evil  spirits,  so  the  object  of 
the  burning  of  the  mustard  seeds  would  appear  to  be  to  prevent 
the  evil  eye  of  others  from  doing  harm  to  the  bridegroom, 
E  ich  of  the  two  water-carriers  receives  fram  the  bridegroom's 
mother  a  reward  of  two  pice. 

The  two  pitchers  of  water  are  now  deposited  in  the  courtyard 
on  some  stand,  preferably  a  string-bed.  The  sister's  husband  of 
the  bridegroom  digs  a  miniature  tank  about  a  foot  deep  and 
two  feet  square  and  on  its  eastern  edge  plants  a  plantain  sapling. 
On  its  western  edge  a  stone-slab  is  placed  over  three  bundles  of 
thatching  grass.  Th3  bridegroom  and  his  mother  sit  down  on 
this  stone-slab  with  their  faces  to  the  east.  With  mango-twigs 
brought  by  the  bridegroom's  elder  sister's  husband,  the  two 
girls  sprinkle  water  from  their  pitchers  on  the  bridegroom,  who 
is  then  bathed  in  the  water  of  one  of  the  two  pitchers,  and  his 
mother  is  bathed  in  that  of  the  other.  The  bridegroom  then 
takes  a  meal  of  boiled  rice,  pot-herbs,  etc.  His  mother  then  takes 
up  on  her  head  a  new  winnowing-basket  {siip)  containing  one 
arroWj  one  lighted  earthen  lamp,  some  rice,  and  four  pice  and 
sits  down  at  the  door  of  her  hut  just  inside  the  door-step.  The 
bridegroom  sits  down  facing  her  on  the  other  (outer)  side  of  the 
door-step.     The  husband  of  the  bridegroom^s  sister  now  soaks  a 
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small  rag  witli  a  little  blood  drawn  from  the  left-band  little  finger 
of  tbe  bridegroom.  This  rag,  known  as  sindi,  is  wrapped  in  another 
rag,  and  put  into  the  waist  cloth  of  the  bridegroom.  The  hus- 
band of  the  bridegroom's  elder  sister  now  twists  into  the  shape 
of  cigarettes  each  of  the  mango  leaves  with  \vhich  water  was 
sprinkled  on  the  bridegroom  and  from  these  he  makes  six  gar- 
lands, three  leaves  being  strung  together  for  each.  Tliese 
garlands  are  worn  one  on  the  arm  and  one  on  the  leg  of  the  bride* 
groom,  and  similarly  one  on  the  arm  and  one  on  the  leg  of  the 
bridegroom's  father  and  one  on  an  arm  and  one  on  a  leg  of  the 
bridegroom's  mother.  The  bridegroom's  elder  sister's  husband 
also  threads  a  betel-nut  on  a  string  which  he  slings  across  the 
bridegroom's  right  shoulder  like  the  sacred  thread  of  a  Brahman. 

(x) — Bridegroom's  Vli-Sdkhi. 

The  bridegroom  now  puts  on  his  bridal  dress,  consisting  of  a 
dhoti  or  loin  cloth  dyed  yellow  with  turmeric,  and,  if  possible, 
a  chadar  or  wrapper  for  the  body,  and  a  piece  of  cloth  to  serve  as 
a  pdgri  or  turban.  He  now  proceeds  on  the  arms  of  his  elder 
sister's  husband  to  a  mango-tree  on  the  way  to  the  bride's 
village,  accompanied  by  his  mother  and  other  women  of  the 
tdndd.  The  women  carry  a  Iota  or  v/ater-jug,  two  leaf -plates, 
besides  a  few  leaf-cups  containing  respectively  molasses,  rice 
flour,  vermilion,  and  some  unbleached  thread.  Arrived  at  the 
foot  of  the  tree,  the  bridegroom  with  the  little  finger  of  his  right 
hand  puts  a  mark  of  vermilion  on  the  trunk  of  the  tree;  and 
while  his  finger  is  still  on  the  tree,  a  woman  twists  a  thread  five 
times  round  the  trunk  just  below  the  vermilion  mark.  Some  one 
now  brings  dowh  with  a  stick  some  leaves  or  twigs  of  the  tree, 
and  the  stalks  of  a  few  of  these  mango  leaves  are  handed  over 
to  tlie  brid%room  who  after  chewing  them  a  little  gives  them 
to  his  mother  who  swallows  them  mixed  with  molasses.  This  is 
repeated  five  times. 

The  bridegroom  and  his  party,  consisting  of  both  men  and 
women  including  the  husband  of  one  of  his  younger  sisters  or 
cousins,  who  acts  as  the  LuMmdi  or  best  man,  now  start  for  the 
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bride^s  tdndd  wliile  his  mother  and  a  few  other  women  return 
home.  The  mother  remains  fasting  until  the  time  for  the 
wedding  which  generally  takes  place  early  next  morning.  She 
may,  however,  take  any  spirituous  drink  she  pleases. 

(xi) — Oircumamhulation  of  the  Bride's  tdndcl. 

When  they  arrive  at  the  boundary  of  the  bride's  tdnddj  the 
bridegroom  and  his  party  walk  round  it  three  times  and 
finally  enter  an  enclosure  (jJidmrd)  of  twigs  and  branches  of 
trees  made  for  their  accommodation  by  the  bride's  people. 

(xii), — Adhihdi  of  the  Bride. 

Now  the  adhthds  ceremony  of  the  bride  is  performed 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  the  bridegroom's  adhibdi 
[vide  (ix)  ante"],  the  only  difference  being  that  blood  is  drawn 
from  the  little  finger  of  the  bride's  right  hand  (and  not  left 
hand  as  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom),  and  a  thread  with  a 
betel-nut  strung  on  it  is  slung  across  the  bride's  left  shoulder 
(and  not  right  shoulder  as  in  the  case  of  the  bridegroom) .  The 
bride's  sister's  husband  discharges  the  same  functions  (such  as 
digging  the  miniature  tank)  that  we  have  seen  the  bridegroom's 
sister's  husband  performing  on  the  occasion  of  the  bridegroom^s 
adhthds.  A  few  women  of  the  bridegroom's  party  go  to  the 
bride's  place  and  anoint  her  with  oil  and  turmeric.  She  then 
bathes  and  puts  on  the  bridal  cloth  presented  by  the  bridegroom's 
parents.  A  few  women  of  the  bride's  party  go  to  the  bridegroom's 
quarters  (jhamrd)  with  oil  and  turmeric  and  similarly  anoint  him 
therewith  and  then  he  bathes  and  puts  on  his  bridal  clothes. 

[TLm)'^Archhd'Parchhd  or  Welcoming  the   Bridegroom, 

When  the  bridegroom  arrives  in  procession  before  the  bride's 
father's  hut,  three  or  five  females  come  out  to  welcome  him 
They  carry  a  new  basket  containing  pounded  turmeric  and  three 
or  five  torches  made  of  rags  soaked  in  oil  and  wound  round 
stalks  of  mango  leaves.  Standing  in  front  of  the  bridegroom, 
each  of  the  women  in  turn  holds  one  of  these  lighted  torches 
in  her  left  hand,  and  with  her  right  hand  besmears  the  temples* 
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of  the  bridegroom  with  pounded  turmeric.  The  bridegrooril 
in  his  turn  puts  with  his  right  hand  pounded  turmeric  on  the 
temples  of  these  women.  Then  the  women  throw  away  their 
torches. 

(xiv) — Sprinkling  the  Bridegroom  with  Ceremonial  Water, 
Two  pitchers  of  water  have  already  been  brought  from  some 
tieighbouring  stream^  tank,  or  spring,  by  two  girls  with  th6 
following  ceremonies.  The  girls  while  going  to  draw  water^ 
are  accompanied  by  some  married  women,  one  of  whom  carries 
an  axe  {pharsd)  or,  if  available,  a  sword,  and  another,  bow  and 
an  airow.  Arrived  at  the  stream,  tank,  or  spring,  one  of  the 
married  women  puts  three  marks  of  vermilion  on  the  bank,  and 
gives  three  strokes  with  the  axe  or  sword  on  the  water.  The 
pitchers  are  then  filled  with  water  and  brought  home  by  the  girls. 
When  the  bridegroom  and  the  female  relative  of  his  bride  have 
been  introduced  to  one  another  by  the  drckkd-parchka  ceremony, 
two  girls  come  out  with  these  pitchers  of  water,  and  with  a  few 
small  mango  twigs  sprinkle  the  water  all  over  the  bridegroom^s 
body.  The  bridegroom  in  his  turn  dips  one  or  two  mango-twigs 
into  a  bowl  of  water  held  up  before  him  by  some  one  of  his 
party.  The  bridegroom^s  father  gives  two  pice  to  each  of  the 
two  girls. 

(xv) — Introdaction  of  the  Bridegroom  toJiis  Mother-in-law^ 

Some  married  women  of  the  bride's  tdndd  now  come  out 
with  a  new  basket  C(mtaining  some  unhusked  rice,  tender  grass- 
shoots,  two  baked  rice  flour  cakes  and  a  number  of  small  round 
pellets  of  boiled  rice  flour  and  a  quantity  of  pellets  made  of  cow- 
dung.  Three  or  five  of  the  women  (including  the  mother  and 
paternal  aunts  of  the  bride)  now  take  up  from  the  basket  the 
rice  flour  pellets  and  one  after  another  wave  them  round  the  bride- 
groom^s  head  and  then  throw  them  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
bridegroom''s  tandd.  Then  they  similarly  wave  the  pellets  of 
cowdung  and  throw  them  towards  the  bride^s  hut.  The  bride's 
mother  next  takes  up  the  two  rice  flour  cakes  and  touches  the 
bridegroom's  cheeks  with  them  and  then  kisses  the  cakes  and  puts 
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them  back  into  the  basket.  She  then  anoints  the  cheeks  of 
the  bridegroom  thrice  with  molasses^  and  wipes  away  the  marks 
with  water  from  the  Idta.  Finally  she  takes  up  a  sdmdt  or  wooden 
pestlO;  flomishes  it  before  the  bridegroom  and  then  strikes  it  on 
the  ground  telling  the  bridegroom,  as  she  does  so,  ^^  Mind,  if 
you  do  not  bring  home  game  we  shall  beat  you  in  this  manner. "'' 
After  this  the  bridegroom  is  taken  back  to  the  jhdmrd  or 
enclosure  where  his  people  have  been  accommodated. 

(xvi) — Bride  s  Uli-Sakhi. 
Now  the  bride's  mother  wiih  a  few  other  women  proceed 
towards  a  mango-tree.  One  of  the  women  carries  the  bride  in 
her  arms.  This  mango-tree  mujt  not  be  in  the  direction  of  tha 
bridegroom's  tdndd.  Should  thera  be  no  mango-tree  in  the 
village  in  any  direction  other  than  that  in  which  the  bride- 
groom's tdndd  is  situate,  a  mango  branch  is  planted  in  the 
ground,  in  a  suitable  direction  and  under  that  tree  or  branch,  the 
same  ceremonies  are  performed  by  the  bride  and  her  mother  and 
other  companions  as  we  have  seen  performed  by  the  bridegroom 
and  his  mother  and  others  at  the  bridegroom's  uli-sdkhi. 

(xvli) — Looting  the  Sdrd-dhoti. 

The  bridegroom  now  returns  from  his  'jhdmrd  '  to  the  bride's 
place  and  stands  in  the  courtyard.  This  time  he  has  a  new 
dhoti  wound  round  his  neck.  The  Digiidr  of  the  bride's  tdndd 
approaches  him  carrying  on  his  shoulders  a  younger  brother  of 
the  bride,  and  stands  face  to  face  with  the  bridegroom.  Both 
the  bride's  younger  brother  and  the  bridegroom  now  put  a  hand- 
ful of  raw  ri3e  into  their  own  mouths^  and  each  blows  on  the 
other  the  rice  in  his  mouth.  Then  finally  the  bride's  brother 
snatches  away  from  the  neck  of  the  brilegroom  the  now  cloth 
known  as  the  ^  Sara-dhoti '  or  Hhe  cloth  for  the  wife's  younger 
brother.-' 

(xviii) — Exchange  of  Blood, 

The  bride  is  now  brought  out  on  a  bamboo  basket  carried  by 
three  or  four  men.  Two  ^i^^-leaf -plates  are  placed  side  by  side  in  the 
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courtyard  (and  jn  certain  clans  on  a  mud  platform  known  as 
'  maroa  '  erected  in  the  courtyard  for  the  purpose) .  The  bride- 
groom stands  on  one  of  these  plates  with  his  face  to  the  east,  and 
the  bride  stands  on  the  other  with  her  face  to  the  west.  Two 
women  hold  up  a  cloth  as  a  screen  between  them.  The  bride  and 
bridegroom  pelt  each  other  with  unboiled  rice  three  times  across  this 
screen.  Then  they  change  places.  The  '  nnai "'  or  blood-stained 
rag  of  the  bridegroom  is  now  put  into  his  hand  and  the  bride^'s 
sinai  is  put  into  her  hand.  They  first  bring  their  respective  unais  \\\ 
contact  with  the  earth,  then  in  contact  with  their  Ovvn  necks,  and 
finally  the  bridegroom  touches  the  neck  of  the  bride  with  his 
n%ai  and  the  bride  touches  his  neck  with  hers.  This  process  is 
repeated  three  times.  Then  they  again  change  places,  and 
exchange  their  garlands  of  mango  leaves. 

(xix) — Sinduri-rdkdb  or  Anointing  with   Fermilion* 

Now  comes  the  essential  and   binding  part  of  the  marriage 
ceremony — the  mutual  application  of  vermilion  which  makes  the 
pair  man  and  wife.     The  bride  at  first  has  her  face  fully   veiled • 
On  the  bridegroom^s  father  or  some  other   relative  putting  on  a 
brass  bracelet  on  her  left  arm,  the  bride   unveils  her  forehead 
thus  permitting  it  to  be  marked  with  vermilion.    The  bridegroom 
lirtt  puts  three  marks  of  oil  on  the  ground  and  over  each  of  these 
marks  puts  a  mark  of  vermilion.     Then   the  bridegroom  and  the 
bride  change  places.     The  bridegroom  now  with  the  finger  of  his 
right-hand  besmears  the  bride^s  forehead    with   vermilion.     Then 
the  bride  similarly  puts  three  marks  of  oil,  and  over  them  of 
vermilion,  on  the  ground,   changes  places  with  the  bridegroom, 
and  with  her  right-hand  fingers  besmears  the  bridegroom''s  fore- 
head with  vermilion.   In  some  (dndds,  where  the  people  have  come 
in  contact  with    Hindus  or   Hinduized  aborigines,  the  sj^ectators 
give   lusty  shouts    of   ^'  Haribol-Hari  "'■'   while  bride  an  I  bride- 
groom  are   putting   vermilion    marks   on  each  other's  forehead. 
Until   this  anointing  with  vermilion  the  mother  of  the  bride, 
like  the  mother  of  the  biidegroom  at  her  tdndd,  observes  a  fast 
although  she  may  drink  liquor. 
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After  tins  sinduri-raJcah  ceremony,  the  Bride,  the  bridegroom 
and  his  Lukundi  are  taken  to  the  thhdns  or  spirit-seats  of  the 
tanda,  and  at  each  of  thes3  thhdns,  they  bow  down  before  the 
wooden  and  clay  representations  of  the  spirits. 

(xx) — Barring  the  Door  against  the  Bridegroom, 
The  bride  and  bridegroom  are  now  conducted  from  the  court- 
yard towards  the  bride^s  hut.  A  few  girl-friends  of  the  bride 
take  their  stand  at  the  door  and  prevent  their  entrance  into  the 
hut.  To  make  them  desist  from  obstructing  their  way,  the 
bridegroom^s  father  pays  them  a  solatium  of  an  anna  or  so.  Then 
the  pair  enter  the  hut  and  are  seated  on  a  palm-leaf  mat.  The 
bride^s  younger  sister  now  places  before  the  bridegroom  a  high 
brimmed  plate  filled  with  water.  The  bridegroom  places  his  feet 
in  the  water  and  a  young  sister-in-law  washes  them  and  then 
firmly  clasps  his  legs  with  her  hands,  and  will  not  let  go  until 
the  bridegroom^s  father  makes  her  a  present  of  an  anna  or  so. 
The  bride^s  mother  now  places  a  dish  of  either  boiled  or  parched 
rice,  together  with  molasses,  before  the  bridegroom.  But  the 
bridegroom  will  not  eat  this  food  unless  some  present — either 
a  brass  vessel  or  a  goat  or  other  animal — is  given  to  him.  When 
he  is  thus  satisfied  he  eats  the  food.  The  girl  is  at  the  same  time 
treated  to  the  same  delicacies  at  another  part  of  the  house. 

(xxi) — The  Marriage  Feast  and  Touching  the  Zotd 
of  Water, 

The  people  of  the  bridegroom^s  party  now  go  and  bathe  in 
a  stream  or  spring.  On  their  return  to  the  bride's  parents'*  place, 
ona  or  two  of  the  bride's  relatives  wash  their  feet.  Two  pots  of 
rice-beer  are  then  brought  out,  one  man  on  each  side  offers 
a  libation  to  the  ancestor-spirits  as  we  have  seen  done  on  the 
occasion  of  the  'jdm-mdndi ',  after  which  the  liquor  is  passed 
round.  The  Agid  or  representative  of  the  bridal's  people  now 
comes  forward  with  a  brass  bowl  [lotd)  placed  on  a  5<£/-leaf -plate 
in  his  hands.  The  bridegroom's  father  or  other  relative  asks, 
«  What  is  this  lotd  for  ?  ^     The  Jgid  replies,  ''  Our  tribe-fellows 
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arc  assembled  to-day.     Will  tliey  take  broken  rice-grains  {khucU- 
mdr/chu)    wet  (boiled)  or  dry  (unboiled)  ?     I  am  awaiting  your 
orders  ''•     If  there  is  any  social  offence  on  the  part  of  the  bride's 
father's  family  .remaining  to  be   expiated  by  a  fine  or  feast  or 
both,  no  one  will  touch  the  lota  until  the  line  or  feast  demanded 
is  paid  or  promised.     If  there  is  no  such  offence  to  be  expiated 
or  when  the  required  fine  is  paid  or  feast  promised,  the  bride- 
groom's father  touches  the  lota^  and  says^  ^^  I  have    lost  my  lota, 
how  can  I  eat  dry  rice  ?  "  Then  there  is  an  exchange  of  salutations 
between  the  parties.     The  Agia  again  holds  up  the  lota  with 
extended  hands  and  asks^  "  Shall  we  arrange  for  broken    grains  * 
of  rice  alone,  or  should  we  look  out  for  some  pot-herb  (meaning 
an  animal)  too  ?  ''     Then  the  bridegroom's  father  again  touches 
the  lota  and  says,  ''  Gather    pot-herbs  as  well  ".     A  goat  or 
other  animal   is  thereupon  brought  out  and  slain.     Its  head  is 
roasted  and  eaten  by  the  male  guests  as  a  relish  for  the  liquor. 
One  of  the  haunches  of  the  animal  is  set  apart  as  a  present  for 
the  bridegroom's  party  to  take  to  their  tdrida  with  them.     In 
the  evening  dinner  is  served  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  joni' 
mdiidi  feast    (vide    p.  69  ante)  ;  and  Ithe  same  ceremonies  are 
observed  as   in  the  jdm-mdndi^^oi   offering    some   rice  to  the 
ancestor-spirits    of  bride  and  i bridegroom,  the  two  headmen  of 
the  two  parties   eating  two  morsels  jof    rice    before  the  other 
guests  begin.     After  this  marriage-feast,  the  guests  wash  their 
hands  and  mouths,  chew  powdered  tobacco  mixed  with    lime, 
and  retire  to  bed  for  the  night. 

The  bridegroom  and  his  best  man  or  Lukundi  sleep  together 
that  night  in  one  Jcumha  or  leaf-hut,  while  the  bride  with  her 
Zukundi  (or  bridesmaid)  who  is  a  younger  female  cousin  (but 
not  au  uterine  sister)  of  hers,  sleeps  in  another  humba. 

(xxii) — The  Chumdn  or  Si/mholical  'Kissing'  Ceremony, 

Next  morning,  bridegroom  and  bride  are  conducted  to  the 

ungan  or  open  space  before  the  main  hut  of  the  family,  and  are 

1  This  is  said  in  humility.  In  reality  *  whole '  JJand  not '  broken  *  grains 
of  rice  are  meant.  This  is  of  a  piece  with  the  euphemistic  use  of  *  pot-herbs  * 
lor  *  meat '  and  '  wet  grains '  for  '  boiled  rice ', 
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seated  on  a  palm-leaf  mat.  To  the  riglit  of  the  bridegroom  is 
seated  his  lukuridi-  Similarly,  to  the  left  of  the  bride  sits  her 
lukundi.  The  women  of  the  tdriddj  one  after  another,  come 
forward  to  make  ''  cJiumm  "  first  of  the  bridegroom  and  then 
of  the  bride  in  the  following  manner.  Each  takes  up  by  turns 
a  ^bamboo-basket  containing  some  uahusked  rice,  tender  grass^ 
shoots,  and  a  lighted  earthen  oil  lamp,  waves  it  three  times  before 
the  face  of  the  bridegroom  or  bride,  as  the  case  may  be,  sprinkles  a 
few  grains  of  unhusked  rice  and  a  few  shoots  of  grass  on  the  head 
of  the  bridegroom  or  bride  and  then  after  warming  her  hands  by 
holding  them  one  on  each  side  of  the  lighted  lamp,  touches  the 
temples  of  the  bridegroom  or  the  bride  with  the  warm  hands 
which  she  then  kisses   herself. 

{YiTLi\))----*Begirinirig  of  the  Taboo  between    a  Birhdr  and  the 
Elder  Sisters    and  Coicsins  of  his   Wife. 

As  each  woman  finishes  the  chumdn,  she  puts  down  a  cash 
present    known   as   chumdn-pusd    (the    amount   varying  from 
an  anna  upwards  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  woman) 
on  a  brass-plate  placed  before  the  pair  for  the  purpose.     The  elder 
sisters  and   cousins   of   the  bride  are   the  last  to  perform  the 
ceremonial  chitmdn  of  their  brother-in-law.     And  in  their  case 
an  additional  interesting  ceremony  attends  the  chumdn.     After 
the  elder  sisters  and  cousins  of  the  bride  have  performed  the 
chumdn  ceremony  as  described  above,  each   of  them  by  turns 
asks  the  bridegroom,  what  his  name   is.     The  bridegroom  tells 
his   name,  and   in   his  turn  asks   her,  "  What   is   your   name, 
please  ?  ■'■'     She  tells  her  own  name,  and  then,  dipping  a  leafy 
mango-twig  in  a  bowl,  sprinkles  water  on  the  bridegroom.     The 
latter,   in   his   turn,    sprinkles   water   on  her  with    a    mango- 
twig    dipped    in  water    on    a    brass-plate    placed  before    him. 
As  each   woman   finishes  this  ceremonial  sprinkling  of  water 
(dd'hipirchi     or    Jham^a-JhimM),    she    pulls     the     bridegroom 
by  the  ears,  deals  three  blows  with  her  fist  on  his  back,  and 
and  tells  him,  '^  From  to-day  regard  me  as  your  Jeth-sds ;  listea 
well  with  your  ears,  do  not  utter  my  name  again  with  your 
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lips  •''.  After  saying  this  she  puts  her  present  on  the  plate  before 
the  bridegroom  and  goes  away.  Thencefoi-th  the '  banhoi '  and  his 
*  Jeth-sd8 '  may  not  utter  each  other's  name  nor  sit  together  on 
the  same  mat,  nor  come  close  to  each  other,  nor  talk  to  each 
other,  except  on  urgent  and  unavoidable  business,  and  even  then 
from  a  respectful  distance. 

(xxiv) — The  Farewell  Ceremony. 

Now  the  bridegroom  prepares  to  return  to  his  tanda  with  his 
bride.  The  bride  stands  just  outside  the  threshold  of  her  hut 
with  the  palms  of  her  hand  joined  together  by  the  inner  sides 
and  extended  forward.  The  bridegroom  stands  behind  her  on  th6 
door-step,  clasping  with  his  two  hands  the  two  wrists  of  the 
bride. 

The  bride's  mother  stands  just  behind  the  bridegroom  and  at 
the  inner  side  of  the  door-step.     Some  other  woman  standing 
behind  the  bride''s  mother  holds  a  cloth  stretched  out  at  full 
length.     Another  woman  with  a  winno wing-basket,  containing 
some  rice,  stands  by  the  side  of  the  bride.     This  woman  places 
a  handful  of  rice  on  the  extended  palms  of  the  bride's  hands  and 
asks  her,     "  Whose  house  are  you  filling  with  plenty,  dear  ?  '^ 
The   bride   replies,  ^'I    am    filling    my      brother's    hut    with 
plenty/',  and  at  the    same  time  throws  away  the  rice  over  her 
own  head  into  the  cloth  stretched  out  behind  her  mother.     This 
is  repeated  twice  more.     The  object  of  this  ceremony  is  that  the 
girl  may  not  take  away  plenty  and  prosperity  from  her  parents' 
or  brothers'  family.     Now  the  bride  and  bridegroom  carried  on 
the  arms  of  women  and  followed  by  a  number  of  other  women 
and  girls,  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  bridegroom's  tanda. 
Arrived  at  the  outskirts  of  the  bride's  father's  tdnda  the  women 
come  to  a  halt  and  ask  for  gdti-hdge  or  Sangchharduni  paisdj 
that  is  to   say,  a  solatium  for  giving  up  their  companion  (the 
bride) .     The  bridegroom's  father  gives  them  an  anna  or  so,  and 
they  return  to  their  tdndd  leaving  the  bride.     Then  the  bride- 
groom and  his  party  proceed  towards  their  tdndd  with  the  bride 
and  her  LuJcundi, 
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{xxY)-'ArMd'p(irch/td  or  Welcoming  the  Bride, 

When  the  bride  and  bridegroom  reach  the  bridegroom's  plaee^ 
the  bride  is  welcomed  with  lighted  torches  and  pounded  tur- 
meric in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  ceremonies  as  we 
saw  at  the  bridegroom's  arcJikd-parchha  or  welcoming  ceremony 
at  the  bride's  father's  place.  (See  section  xiii,  page  18  ante.) 
At  this  time  the  mother  of  the  bridegroom  puts  an  iron  wristlet 
{khdru)  on  the  left  arm  of  the  bride  and  besmears  vermilion  on 
her  forehead,  and  a  number  of  other  women  of  the  bridegroom'^ 
tdndd  sing  indecent  songs  abusive  of  the  bride. 

{xx\i)-^First  dafs  Ceremonies  at  the  Bridegroom's  Eouse^  ] 
Then  a  number  of  girls  take  their  stand  at  the  door  of  the 
bridegroom's  hut  and  bar  the  entrance  of  the  wedded  pair  until 
they  are  given  a  present  [Dudr-chhekowni  paisd).  The  bride's 
Lukui^di  pays  them  an  anna  or  so,  whereupon  they  leave  the  door. 
When  the  pair  enter  the  hut,  a  younger  sister  of  the  bridegroom 
washes  the  feet  of  the  bride,  and  receives  from  the  bride's  Luhmuli 
four  pice  for  her  trouble.  Then  bridegroom  and  bride  are  treated  to 
a  meal  of  rice  and  molasses.  They  are  next  conducted  to  the 
miniature  tank  previously  excavated  in  the  courtyard  at  the  time 
of  the  Adhibdoh  (vide  ix,  page  76  ante).  And  there  a  few 
married  women,  whose  husbands  are  alive  and  living  with  them, 
bathe  the  bridegroom  and  bride. 

One  of  the  women  now  closes  with  her  hands  the  eyes  of  the 
bridegroom  who  then  takes  out  three  cigarette -shaped  mango 
leaves  which  were  fastened  on  his  arm  at  the  Adhibdsh  ceremony 
(page  76,  ante)y  and  buries  them  with  his  hands  in  the  water  of 
the  miniature  tank.  Another  woman  then  closes  with  her  hands 
the  eyes  of  the  bride  who  has  now  to  search  for  the  mango 
leaves  with  her  hands  and  bring  them  out  one  after  another  from 
the  '  tank '.  In  some  Jaghi  clans  a  second  sinduri  rdkdb  cere- 
mony is  now  performed  in  the  following  manner.  The  bride 
and  bridegroom  stand  on  the  mardd  or  mud  platform  in  the 
courtyard ;  and  the  bridegroom  three  tinaes  anoints  oil  on  the 
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Id'ide's  forehead  and  puts  vermilion  marks  on  it  as  in  the 
sinduri-rdMb  ceremony  described  above  (xix,  page  8.^  above)  ; 
and  the  bride  similarly  puts  oil  and  sindUr  marks  three  times  on 
the  brldegroom^s  forehead.  Among  the  Kawan  clan  of  Birhors, 
before  bride  and  bridegroom  enter  the  hut,  a  fowl  is  sacrificed  in 
the  courtyard  and  its  blood  is  sprinkled  on  the  young  couple. 
The  bridegroom's  mother  draws  with  rice  flour  moistened  with 
water  a  chain  of  circular  figures  from  the  dngan  up  to  the  door 
of  the  hut.  On  each  circular  fjgure  is  placed  a  mango  leaf  on 
each  of  which  the  bridegroom  and  after  him  the  bride  treads  in 
walking  to  the  door  of  the  hut. 

In  the  evening  the  bridegroom's  father  treats  his  relatives 
and  fellow  /an^^- people  to  a  feast  and  drinking  at  which 
two  of  the  elders  in  the  manner  already  described  offer 
libations  of  rice-beer  and  offerings  of  boiled  rice  to  the 
ancestor- spirits  before  the  assembled  guesfcs  begin  to  eat 
and  drink.  Before  they  begin  to  eat^  the  bride  stands  before 
them  with  a  large  leaf-cup  {khdld)  filled  with  boiled  rice,  and 
the  elders  of  the  tUhdl  ask  her,  ^^  Henceforth  will  you  always 
supply  us  with  food  in  this  way  ?  If  you  promise  to  do  so,  we 
shall  eat  this  food  at  your  hands  ;  if  not,  we  won't  take  it  '\ 
The  bride  promises  to  find  food  for  them  ;  and  they  all  fall  to 
eating.  After  washing  their  hands  and  mouths,  the  guests  take 
tobacco  powder  mixed  with  lime  and  go  to  their  respective  huts. 
Bridegroom  and  bride  sleep  in  separate  huts  that  night. 

(xxvii) — The  Chouthd'Chouthi  Ceremony, 

Next  morning  both  the  bridegroom  and  the  bride  change  ^AidYC 
turmeric-dyed  clothes  which  are  then  boiled  in  water  mixed  with 
ashes,  cleaned,  and  put  out  to  dry.  After  change  of  clothes,  the 
bride  carrying  on  her  head  a  basket  containing  about  a  score  of 
clay  marbles  and  in  her  hands  a  lota  filled  with  water  and  cover- 
ed over  with  a  cup-loaf  containing  some  molasses,  proceeds  o\\ 
the  way  to  her  father's  (and a.  Her  husband  carrying  in  his 
hands  a  bow  and  arrow  and  a  leafy  mango-twig  follows  her  at 
some   distance.     As   soon  as   the  bride  roaches  the  limits  of  her 
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husband's  tanda,  she  puts  down  on  the  ground   the    basket  and 
the   lota  and  beg'ins  to  run  in  the  direction  of  her  father^s  tdtidd. 
At  this^  her  husband  leaves  his  bow  and  arrow   near   the    basket 
left   by   his   wife,   and  gives  chase  to  her  until  he  overtakes  her. 
Seizing  hold  of  her  hand,  he  strikes  her  on  her  buttocks  with   the 
mango-twig  in  his  hand,  and  leads  her  back  by  the  hand   to    the 
spot  where  she  laid  down  her  basket  and  where  the  women  of  the 
tdhdd  have  in  the  meanwhile  assembled.     Arrived  at   the   spot, 
the   husband    takes  up  his  bow  and  arrow,  the  wife  takes  up  the 
lota  of  water  covered  over  with  the  cup  of  molasses,  and  the  wife's 
Lukundi  takes    up   the  basket   containing   clay   marbles.     The 
husband  first  shoots  his  arrow  in  the  direction  of  his  tdndd.     All 
follow  the  direction  of  the  arrow.     When  the   husband   and  the 
wife  reach  the  spot  where  the  arrow  has  fallen,  tLe  wife  besmears 
the  cheek  of  her  husband   with   a   little   molasses,    then   washes 
away  the  marks  with  a  little  water  from  her  lotdj  she  then  picks 
up  the  arrow  and  hands  it  over  to  her  husband.     This  procesj   of 
shooting   the  arrow  and    picking  it  up  and  anointing  the  cheeks 
with  molasses  and  washing  off  the  molasses  with  water,  is  repeat- 
ed five  times,  so  that  the  fifth  arrow  takes  them  near   the    bride- 
groom's house. 

Now  the  Lukundi  stands  beside  the  bride  with  the  basket  of 
clay  marbles  in  her  hands,  and  the  bridegroom's  Lukuiidi  stands 
beside  him  with  a  basket  of  similar  clay  marbles.  The 
husband  first  throws  five  clay  marbles,  one  after  another,  at  the 
bride ;  but  her  Lukundi,  by  standing  in  front  of  her,  protects  her 
from  being  hit.  Now  it  is  the  wife's  turn  to  throw  five  clay 
marbles,  one  after  another,  at  her  husband  ;  and  she  betrays  no 
reluctance  to  do  so.  The  bridegroom's  Lukmdif  however,  by 
placing  himself  before  the  bridegroom  shields  him  from  being 
hit.  Then  the  wife  returns  to  her  husband's  hut  carrying  the 
basket  on  her  head  and  the  husband  follows  her  with  his  bow 
and  arrow.  Then  they  have  a  bath  of  cold  water ;  after  which 
the  bride  washes  the  feet  of  her  husband.  Finally  the  couple 
together  visit  all  the  iAkdns  or  spirit-seats  in  the  village  and 
make  io/idr  (obeisance)  at  each  ihhdn. 
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In  this  Choutha-Ckouthi  ceremony  we  appear  to  find  a  remi- 
niscence of  the  ancient  practice  of  marriage  by  capture  and  a 
dramatic  representation  of  the  duties  of  husband  and  wife  to  each 
other. 

(xxviiij-^f/^^  Fichha-seter  Ceremony. 

Three  or  four  days  later,  three  persons  from  the  bride^s 
father^s  land  a  ^ — including  the  teyang  or  husband  of  the  elder 
sister,  if  any,  of  the  bride, — come  to  the  bridegroom^s  place. 
On  their  arrival,  the  bridegroom  takes  charge  of  their  sticks,  and 
the  bride  washes  their  feet.  Then  they  sit  down  and  are  given 
powdered  tobacco  mixed  with  lime  to  refresh  themselves  with. 
While  chewing  tobacco,  they  are  asked  by  some  elder  of  the  bride- 
groom^s  tanddy — "  Where  do  you  come  from  ?  Where  are  you 
going  ?  ■'■'  They  reply, — "  We  are  come  to  these  parts  to  look  for 
strayed  cattle  (meaning,  the  bride) .  A  herd  of  cattle  (meanino-, 
the  bridegoom^s  party)  had  gone  to  our  parts  from  this  side. 
We  had  a  she-calf.  She  joined  the  herd  and  came  away  in  this 
direction,  as  we  have  found  out  by  prognostication.  •'-'  The 
first  speaker  replies, — "  Look  out  for  your  calf  then  ;  find  her 
out,  see  whither  she  may  have  gone.  •'''  "  Ah  !  here  she  is  -'■' 
cries  one  of  the  bride's  relatives.  "Well,  then '-',  is  the  reply, 
"  If  she  is  your  calf  ;  you  may  take  her  home  ''''. 

After  this  pleasant  bantering,  the  guests  are  treated  to  dinner. 
Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  they  take  the  girl  on  a  temporary 
visit  to  her  j)arents. 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTION. 

I.—The  Nandas,  Earlier  and  Later,  and 
their  relationship  to  the  Mauryyas. 

By  Harit  Krishna  Deb,  M.A. 

Mr*  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  in  his  essay  on  the  Saisunaka  and  Mauryya 
chronology/  has  suggested  that  the  well-known  term 
navananda,  applied  to  the  immediate  predecessors  of  Chandra- 
gnpta,  should  be  translated  as  Neo-Nandas  and  not  as  the  nine 
INandas.  This  interpretation  involves  the  idea  of  an  older  Nanda 
dynasty  whom  the  newer  Nandas  supplanted.  The  older  dynasty 
is  easily  identified  with  the  two  kings  generally  described  as 
'*  Nandivardhana ''  and  "  Mahanandin  ^^  who  preceded  Maha- 
padma  Nanda.  In  some  MSS.  of  the  Puranas,  as  Mr.  Jayaswal 
has  pointed  out,  these  names  are  actually  spelt  "  Nanda var- 
dhana '''  and  ^'  Mahananda  ^%  and  it  is  possible  that  the  former 
spellings  were  devised  to  keep  the  base-born  Nandas  distinct 
from  their  progenitors  ^. 

2.  The  Brihat-Jcathd  of  Gunadhya,  as  preserved  to  us  in  the 
Sanskrit  redactions,  the  Brihat-kathd-manj arl  of  Ksemendra  and 
the  Katha-Sarit-Sagara  of  Somadeva,  explicitly  supports  this  hy- 
pothesis when  it  describes  Chandragupta  as  pHrvanandasuta,  i.e., 
'^  the  son  (or  descendant)  of  ths  earlier  Nanda.-'''  ^ 

1  J.B.  &  0.  E.  S.,  Sept.  1915. 

3  The  Bhagavata  and  the  Visnu  Puranas  generally  characterize  only  the  base- 
born  Nandas  as  "  Nandas  ".  Some  copies  of  the  Vayu  imply  it.  The  Matsya 
does  not  know  the  appellation  at  all. 

f  Ksemendra  says  -. — 
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3.  Hemachandra,  in  his  Parisisiaparvan,  places  the  base- 
born  Nanda,  instead  of  Nandavardhana,  immediately  after 
Udayin*.  This  mistake  was  an  easy  consequence  of  confu- 
sion between  the /)«/'t;aw«wfZas  and  the  navanandas.  That  Hema- 
chandra  had  accepted  the  perverted  meaning  of  the  term  nava" 
nancla  is  proved  by  his  statement  — 

[Canto  VIII,  verse  3.] 

4.  Both  versions  of  the  Brihat-katka  agree  in  describing- 
Chandragupta  as  a  descendant  of  the  older  Nanda  dynasty,  and  are- 
silent  as  to  the  alleged  8Tcdra  origin  of  the  founder  of  the 
Mauryya  empire,  though  the  Nandas  who  were  ousted  by 
Chandragupta  are  described  as   such.  ^ 

5.  The  current  view,  however,  is  that  Chandragupta  was  a 
Sudta,  either  on  his  father^s  or  on  his  m3ther's  side.  This 
view  should  now  be  abandoned.  We  have  first-rate  evidence,  on, 
the   authority   of     Kautllya    himself,    that    Chandragupta   was 

[^i^lftH'-^inT^J^^nxmt^ll  I  (S.  Levi's  editian^ 

p.  47  ;  Kavyamala  series,  p.  24 .) 
Somadeya  says  : — 

(Bombay  edition,  p.  12.    Taranga  IV.) 
Again — > 

(Bombay  edition,  p.  IQ.) 
*    Jacobi's  edition  (Bib.  Ind.),  Canto  VI,  p.  46  of  Eng.  trans. 
s  Brihat-Katba-manjarT,     Kavyamala  series,  p.  17,  verse  121. 
Katba-Sarit-Sagara,     Bombay  edition,  p.  12,  verse  J14 
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high-born.  In  answering  the  question  :  Which  is  better^  a  weak 
but  high-born  king,  or  a  strong  but  low-born  king  ?  Kautilya 
remarks  : — 

'^  A  people  will  naturally  obey  a  high-born  king  though  he 
is  weak,  for  the  tendency  of  a  prosperous  people  is  to  follow  a 
high-born  king.  Also,  they  render  the  intrigues  of  a  strong 
but  base-born  person,  unavailing,  as  the  saying  is,  that  posses- 
sion of  rirtue  makes  for  friendship.  ■'■'  ^ 

"  The  best  qualities  of  the  king  are  : — 

Born  of  a  high  family,  godly,  possessed  of  valour, 

and  possessed  of  a  taste  for  discipline ;  these  are  the  qualities 
of  an  inviting  nature.  ''■'  ^  And  we  know  that  Kautilya''s  enu- 
meration is  generally  in  order  of  importance.  It  cannot  be 
imagined  that  one  who  held  these  views  helped  to  the  throne 
a  low-born  Chandragupta. 

6.  The  printed  editions  of  the  Mudrd-rdksasa,  and  consequent- 
ly many  MSS.  of  the  same  drama,  make  Chanakya  address  Chan- 
dragupta as  vrsala,  i.e.,  Suclra.  This  is  a  'priori  absurd,  for 
what  could  Chanakya  hope  to  gain  by  constantly  drawing  pointed 
attention  to  his  master-'s  low  birth,  even  if  he  were  actually  low- 
born ?  Throughout  the  drama,  Chanakya  addresses  his  former 
pupil  by  derivatives  of  BJiavat  (  =  you,  French  votis)  and  never  of 
1/upnad  [—i\i.0M,  French  2^?^).  It  is  preposterous  to  believe  that 
these  respectful  forms  of  speech  were  combined  with  the  oppro- 
brious epithet  vrsala.  Moreover,  did  not  Chanakya,  according  to 
the  Mudrd-rd/csasa  itself,  pledge  himself  to  the  destruction  of  the 
entire  race  of  kings  born  of  the  Nanda  monarch  who  had  insulted 
him?  It  would  be  a  contradiction  to  install  upon  the  throne  a 
scion  of  the  very  dynasty  Chanakya  had  determined  to  uproot. 
The  fact  seems  to  be  that  vrsala  is  a  misreading  for  vrsdhka, 
Vrsahha  is  the  reading  in  most  places  in  a  remarkable 
manuscript   of    the   drama    in   the    possession   of   the     Asiatic 

6  Kautily.Vs  Arthasastra,  trans,  by  Sliamasastri,  p.  396.  I  am  indebted  for 
this  reference  to  my  friend  Kumar  Sadhlndra  Chandra  Sinhasarma,  B.  Sc,  of 
Susing. 

'  Kautilya's  Arthasastra,  trans,  by  Shamasastrl,  p.  319. 
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Society  of  Bengal.^  It  is  written  in  the  Bengali  script  and 
is  undated.  The  last  letter  of  the  word  is  sometimes  a  clearly 
written  bha  (^)  and  sometimes  a  letter  hke  ^  which  seems 
to  be  the  nearest  approach  to  the  original  Brahmi  letter  which 
the  writer  could  not  confidently  transcribe.  In  some  manuscripts 
of  the  Puranas  too,  this  very  word  has,  curiously  enough,  these 
very  two  variants,  as  noted  by  Mr.  Pargiter.^  The  Asiatic 
Society  of  Bengal  has  a  manuscript  of  the  Bhagavata  Purana 
which  preserves  the  original  letter  in  a  special  symbol  like  cl  ^  ^. 
This  manuscript  contains  many  clerical  and  scriptal  errors  which 
might  have  been  ''  corrected  '^  by  the  expenditure  of  a  little 
common  sense.  ^  ^  But  the  writer  has  obviously  thought  it  fit  to 
remain  faithful  to  his  original,  so  much  so  that  he  has  reproduced 
the  archaic  form  of  a  letter  about  which  he  was  in  doubt.  ^  ^ 

7.  The  Puranic  texts  do  not  necessitate  the  inference  that 
Chandragupta  was  of  Suclra  origin.  The  statement :  "  Thereafter, 
kings  will  be  of  Suclra  origin,  ■'■'  may  be  taken  to  mean  either 
that  all  the  kings  after  Chandragupta  were  SudraSj  or  that 
Mahapadma  was  the  first  Suclra  King  of  India  after  the  war 
of  the  Mahabharata,  and  many  other  Sudra  kings  were  to 
follow.  The  first  Interpretation  is  absurd  since  the  Kan- 
vayanas  are  stated  to  have  been  dvijas»  Hence,  the  second 
interpretation  is  the  only  possible  one,  because  on  any  other 
interpretation  the  statement  would  lose  its  point.  ^  ^ 


s  No.  I.  08. 

•  Pargiter,  The  Dynasties  of  the  Kali  A(je,  page  47,  N,  QQ,  and  page   38, 
N.2. 

^"  No.  1816.     This  is  the  early  Gupta  shape  of  the  Brahmi  Bha. 

-^  e.g.  vaUirvirhsat  for  caturmmsdt. 

^2  I  have  as  yet  found  only  one  instance,  in  Pargiter's  manuscripts,  of  distinc- 
tively Brahmi  scriptal  error.  See  Pargiter,  page  59,  Nos.  41, 42  (^TTf  ♦  and  '5ITW  * 
ha  and  pa  being  easily  confused  in  Brahmi).  ^ 

13  The  text  in  question  is — 

tatah  prabLrti  lajano  bhavisyah  sudrayonayah. 
and  admits  of  two  "  prose  orders  " — 

(1)  tatah  prabhrti  rajano   sudrayonayah  bhavisyah  or 

(2)  tatah  prabhrti    sudrayonayah   rajanah  bhavisyah 

(1)  is  inadinissible,  f or  the  Kanvayanas  were  not  Sudras.     Hence  (2)  is  correct. 
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8.  The  above  argnments  seem  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that 
the  "  Nandas  "  comprised  two  distinct  groups  of  monarchs  — * 
one  the  illegitimate  descendant  of  the  other  •—  correlativelj 
called  pTirvananda  and  navananda  j  that  Chandragupta  was 
a  descendant  of  the  former  and  consequently  was  not  low-born, 
on  his  father^s  side;  that,  on  the  incontrovertible  authority 
of  Kautilya  himself  Chandragupta  could  not  have  been  low-born, 
even  on  his  mother^ s  side,  as  tradition  would  have  it ;  that 
Tfsabhay  not  vrsala,  was  the  word  used  by  Visakhadattas  Chana- 
kya  in  addressing  Chandragupta.  It  is  not  clear,  however, 
whether  vrsabha  was  his  second  name,  or  was  a  term  indicating 
royal  dignity  and  power.  ^^  The  later  tradition  regarding 
Chandragupta^s  connexion  with  the  newer  and  base-born  Nandas 
appears  to  have  resulted  from  a  confusion  of  the  older  with  the 
newer  Nandas. 

since  there  is  no  third  alternative.  The  Bhdgavata  (vrith  Vtsnu)  tries  to  avoid 
ambiguity  by  saying  : — 

Tato  nrpa  bhavisyanti  Sudra-praya  stvadharniikah,  which  seems  to  refer  to 
the  pro -Buddhist  tendency  of  the  Mauryyas.  The  Bhagavata  verses  in  this 
part  of  the  Dynastic  list  are  entirely  recast  from  the  original,  avoiding  ambiguity 
80  far  as  possible.  For  instance,  it  does  not  mention  Kautilya  by  name,  as  the 
Matsya,  Vayu  and  Biahmanda  d  but  refers  to  him  simply  as  (^ut'yaA  Jcaicit,  in 
order  not  to  overburden  the  laconic  list  of  Kings  by  the  unusual  introduction  of  the 
name  of  a  minister.  The  Matsya  text  about  Kautilya  might,  moreorer,  be  easily 
misinterpreted  as  miking  that  minister  himself  rale  the  land  for  a  hundred  years. 

^*.  Vrsaiha  was  the  name  of  one  of  the  sous  of  Kartavlrya  Arjuna  and 
is  a  common  personal  name  in  ancient  literature.  Vrsabha  was  the  name  of  an 
Indian  river.  (See  Mahdbhdrata  BMstnaparvan  IX).  Vrsahha  also  means  "  the 
powerful,  •"  according  to  the  Petersburg  dictionary,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by 
Mr.  Jayaswal.  For  a  definition  of  the  term  Vrsala,  see  Manavadharmasastra, 
VIII,  16.  Kautilya  himself  uses  the  word  in  a  bad  sense  in  his  3Ef§yiJ[\^^JT, 
page  199  (original  edition). 

Vrishala  according  to  the  MBh.  (XII.  90.  15.)  means  a  heretic  (Buddhist 
Jain,  etc).  AS  uses  it  in  the  same  sense  throughout  (e.g.,  page  20,  where  Vrishali 
is  a  nun).  Mr.  Shamasastry's  trans,  of  the  passage  at  page  199  is  wrong.  It 
ought  to  be  *  Sakyas,  Jjivakas  and  others,  the  heretical  ascetics  *,  K.  P.  J.  (Ed.) 


II.— A  Note  on  the  Hathigumpha 
Inscription. 


"  Elephant-ships.  '' 
By  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  M.A. 

In  connexion  with  the  mention  (line  ]3)  of  the  '•Elephant- 
ships''''  and  elephants^  etc.,^  which  were  brought  to  Emperor 
Kharavela  in  the  twelfth  year  of  his  reign,  from  the  King  of 
the  Pandya  country  (in  the  extreme  South  opposite  Ceylon), 
I  would  like  to  cite  a  classical  authority  throwing  some  light 
on  the  subject. 

Julian  (HisL  Atiim.  XVI.,  18)  ^  writing  about   the  elephants 
of  Ceylon  (the  Island  of  Tamraparni  or  Tap'ohane)   says  : — • 

"These   island  elephants   are   more   powerful   than  those 

of  the  mainland,  and  in  appearance  larger,  and  may 

be  pronounced  to  be   in   every   possible   way   more 

intelligent.     The     islanders   export   them    to    the 

mainland  opposite  in   boats,   which    they    construct 

expressly  for  this  traffic   from  wood  supplied  by  the 

thickets  of  the  island,   and   they   dispose    of   their 

cargoes  to  the  King  of  the  Kalingai."'^ 

If  the  passage  is  based  on  Megastheneg,^  it  would  appear  that 

there  had  been  a   sea-borne  trade   in  elephants   between    Ceylon 

and  Kalinga,  at  least  150  years  before  Kharavela,     Probably  the 

famous  elephants  of   the  King  of  Kalinga  were  really  Ceylon 

elephants.     The  Ceylonese  constructed   ships    expressli/    for  the 

export  of  their  elephants.     It  seems  that  these  were  of  the  class 

of  "the  elephant-ships  ''  of  the  inscription.    The  Pandya  country 

1  J.B.O.R.S.,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  458. 

"^  Translated  by  McCrindle,  Ancient  India  as  described  ly  Megasthenes  and 
Arrian,  p.  170. 

®  See  remarks  of  Schwanbeck  quoted  by  McCrindle  at  p.  159,  n. 
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was  the  next-door  neighbour  to  Ceylon ;  either  the  Pandyas  also 
built  elephant-ships  or  they  took  them  from  the  Ceylonese. 
The  "Elephant-ships  "  were  a  familiar  sight  in  Kalinga,  but  the 
gift  or  trophies  from  the  Pandya  king  in  the  twelfth  year  of 
Kharavela  were  "  extraordinary  and  wonderful." 

''Bhringara.s.-''' 

Por  hhringara  {ante  page  445)  reference  be  made  to  the  bas- 
relief  on  the  Bharhat  railings  representing  the  scene  of  the 
gift  of  the  Jetavana  to  the  Buddha's  Sangha.  It  is  reproduced 
in  Rhys  Davids'  Buddhist  India  at  page*  99.  The  donor 
Anatha-pindika  is  pouring  water  from  a  jug,  a  ceremonial 
necessary  to  complete  the  gift.  The  vessel  is  named  in  the 
Buddhist  canon.  In  the  Vinaya,  M.  1*22*18,  King  Bimbisara  is 
related  to  have  held  the  bhrifigara  in  his  hand  (to  pour  water 
from)  when  he  made  a  gift  of  the  Veluvana  garden  to  the 
Buddha's  order. 

The  Bharhat  sculpture,  which  belongs  according  to  the 
style  of  the  script  it  bears,  to  the  period  of  the  Hathigumpha 
inscription,  may  be  taken  to  represent  the  bhringara  style  of  the 
lime  of  Kharavela. 

The  ceremonial  bhringara  was  of  gold.  The  Vinaya  text 
referred  to  above  describes  it  as  made  of  gold,  and  Amara  says  that 
hkrihgara  is  a  gold  vessel.  Its  modern  representation  is  the  up- 
country  pretty  Jhdri  or  Gant  made. of  silver,  used  for  pouring 
water  on  the  hand  of  the  bridegroom  in  Hindu  marriage. 

''  NiSIDIYA/' 

This  word,  which  occurrs  in  lines  14  and  15  of  the  inscrip- 
tion, comes  also  in  the  inscriptions  of  Asoka  (Pillar  Edicts,  VII) 
and  his  grandson  Dasara.tha  (Nagarjuni  Hill  cave  inscription), 
as  nimsidhiyd  and  nishidhiyd  in  the  sense  of  a  resting-place. 
The  Jains,  however,  employ  niiidJii  and  nishidhi  to  denote 
ornamental  tombs  of  their  saints  (figurative  use  for  resting- 
place).^     It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  Kharavela  uses  it  in  the 

!£.  I.,  II.,  274;  I.  A.,  XII.  99. 
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former  sense  or  the  latter  when  he  mentions  the  arhai-niddiya. 
If  it  denotes  a  memorial  tomb,  it  must  have  been  something 
like  the  tombs  on  the  Parasnath  Hill,  and  would  suggest  a  wide- 
spread practice  of  raising  such  monuments. 

The  existence  of  a  nUidiya  in  the  '^  Habitation  of  Arhat 
(or  Arhats)  ",  and  the  proximity  of  the  record  to  the  Maurya 
inscriptions  in  age,  make  me  incline  to  take  the  Arhat-Nisidiyd 
of  Kharavela  as  an  actual  resting-place  for  the  Arhats  or  advanced 
saints  of  Jainism. 


III.— A  Note  on  the  "  Cheta  Dynasty  "  of 
the  Hathi-gumpha  Inscription* 

By    J.  TNT.  Sikdar,  M.A. 

The  Hathi-gumpha  inscription  of  which  Mr.  Jayasv/al  has 
published  a  very  illuminating  reading  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Journal,  contains  a  statement  that  king  Khara-vela  belonged 
to  the  Cheta- Vam^ay  which  is  equivalent  to  the  Sanskrit  Chaitra- 
Vamsa,  In  the  Devi-mahatmya  of  the  Markandeya  Puraiia 
there  is  mention  of  a  Ksliatriya  King  Suratha,  who  flourished 
in  the"  CkaiCfa-Vamsa  ''  and  ruled  over  an  empire  justly.  In 
course  of  time,  '  the  destroyers  of  the  Kolas  '  (or  Cholas  ^5fT- 
ft^  ftrf**)  ^^^^™®  ^^s  enemies,  at  whose  hands,  powerful  though 
he  was  (^^ttii<^^<^fiSS«i),  he  suffered  defeat  and  lost  his  foreign 
provinces.  For  some  time  he  could  maintain  his  rule  over  the 
home  province  (f'Tff'inftr^SH^^) ,  but  there  also  he  was  attacked 
by  the  same  enemies  who  finally  deprived  him  of  his  kingdom. 
Having  thus  lost  all,  the  king  had  to  repair  to  the  forest,  where  ho 
took  shelter  in  the  hermitage  of  the  Sage  Medhasa.  There  is  no 
clear  indication  that  he  gained  back  his  kingdom  and  most 
likely  the  dynasty  ended  with  him.  f 

^^  ^^T^ItTf  ^'    rmift    ^gt  c?cT:  H  O  II 

^^T^  f  ^mi^^  ^j[m  i?^?f  ^'^Tl  \\^\\ 

(Markancleya  Furana,  Jibananda  ed  ,  ch.  81.) 
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According  to  the  Markancleya  the  Chaitra-vamsa  was  founded 
by  King  Chaitra,  ^'  son  ''  of  Svarochisha  (^iftP^O  >  one  of  the 
Manus  of  the  Solar  race.  The  name  is,  however,  not  found  in 
the  early  Solar  list.  (See  J.R.A.S.,  1910,  p.  26-29).  It  may  there- 
fore be  presumed  that  King  Chaitra  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  remote 
descendant  of  the  said  Manu  of  the  Solar  race  and  not  a  direct  Suta.  ^ 
The  Chaitra  of  the  Markandeya  must  therefore  be  a  Chaitra  of 
the  Kali  age.  It  thus  becomes  highly  probable  that  the  dynasty 
to  which  Khara-vela  belonged  is  identical  with  the  dynasty 
founded  by  Chaitra  of  the  Markandeya.  The  identity  *  is  fur- 
ther supported  by  the  use  of  the  epithet  ^'  Aira  "'''  before  Khara- 
vela^s  name  in  the  inscription  which  Mr.  Jayaswal  has  already 
pointed  out  as  representing  the  Aila  or  Manu  dynasty.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  Kolas  or  Cholas,  the  Tamil  people,  implied 
in  the  Markandeya  data,  also  points  to  the  proposed  identity  of 
the  Chaitra  of  the  Purana  with  the  Chaitra  of  the  Orissa 
inscription. 

As  there  is  no  indication  of  any  reverses  sustained  by  a 
predecessor  of  Khara-vela  in  his  inscription,  it  is  reasonable  to 
assign  the  date  of  Suratha  to  the  time  after  Khara-vela.  It  ia 
quite  possible  that  the  Satavahanas  (Andhras)  who  subjugated  at 
least  a  part  of  the  Tamil  country  and  to  whom  Khara-vela  was 
inimical,  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Chaitra  dynasty.  They 
grew  very  powerful  within  a  century  after  the  death  of  Khara-vela. 

In  the  Markandeya  (Ch.  67)  it  is  stated  that  the  predecessor 
of  Chaitra  had  seven  sons  or  descendants,  who  were  all  rulers  of 
the  land ^  C^f^rttT^ftTn^eRT) .  Most  likely.  King  Suratha  was 
the  seventh  and  the  last.  The  mention  in  the  Markandeya  is 
casual.  It  is  in  connection  with  the  worship  of  the  goddess 
Chandi.  He  is  claimed  by  the  Chandi  cult  to  have  been  a 
fellow  of  Chandi. 

*  In  the  Sauskrit  Svita  can  denote  both  a  son  and  a  deicendant. 


iJOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER, 


1.— Minutes  of  the  Annual  General  Meet- 
ing, held  on  the  16th  February  1918, 
at  the  Council  Chamber  of  Govern- 
ment House,  Patna. 

His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Gait,  K.c.s.t.,  C.I.E.,  President,  in 
Ihe  Chair. 

1.  The  Annual  Report  of  the  Council,  printed  copies  of  which, 
were  distributed  among  members^  was  taken  as  read. 

2.  His  Honour  the  President  said  that  owing  to  press  of 
Work,  which  has  been  exceptionally  heavy  of  late,  he  has  been 
unable  himself  to  prepare  the  usual  review  of  the  activities  of 
the  Society  during  the  yean  The  Hon'ble  Mr*  Walsh,  the  Vice- 
President,  however,  had  kindly  undertaken  the  task,  and  His 
Honour  now  called  on  him  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  This 
the  Hon^ble  Mr.  Walsh  proceeded   to  do. 

3.  His  Honour  then   called  upon  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit 
*  Hara  Prasad  Shastri  to   read   his  paper,   and   the    M  ahamahopa- 

dhyaya   read   a   paper    on  ^'  Sanskrit    Gazetteers    of    Vidyapatij 
Jao-mohan  Pandit,  and  Ranakavi  of  Sikharbhum.  " 

After  the  Mahamahopadhyaya  had  read  the  paper  His  Honour 
thanked  him  on  behalf  of  the  meeting.  His  Honour  said  that 
ever  since  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  E-esearch  Society  was  founded 
Pandit  Hara  Prasad  Shastri  had  helped  in  many  ways  with 
advice  and  numerous  papers.  He  has  supervised  the  work  of  the 
Pandit  who  is  engaged  in  cataloguing  manuscripts  in  the  Puri 
district,  and  he  has  promised  to  give  similar  assistance  when  the 
work  of  cataloguing  manuscripts  in  Tirhut  is  taken  up.  The 
paper  which  the  Pandit  had  just  read  was  very   interesting   and 
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instnictlvej  and  it  brought  to  light  an  entirely  new  formjof 
Sanskrit  literary  activity. 

The  Vice-President  stated  that  under  Uule  18,  the  President, 
Council,  and  OfRce-bearers  elected  at  the  meeting  held  on  20th 
January  1915,  shall  hold  office  for  three  years,  namely,  up  to 
December  1917.  As  that  term  has  now  expired  the  President, 
Council  and  Office-bearers  have  now  to  be  elected  for  the  current 
year  under  Rules  19  to  20, 

The  Vice-President  said  that,  as  he  had  already  mentioned  in 
the  annual  address,  Babu  S.  C.  Roy  does  not  wish  to  be  re-elected 
as  General  Secretary;  as  he  finds  that  he  needs  more  time  to 
devote  to  his  Antiquarian  and  Ethnological  researches,  which  also 
require  his  absence  from  Patna.  Mr.  S.  Sinha  also  does  not 
wish  to  stand  for  re-election  as  Honorary  Treasurer,  thou^^h  he 
is  kvilling  to  serve  on  the  Council. 

The  Council  proposes  the  following  list  of  Office-bearers  and 
Council : — 

President. 
His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Albert  Gait,  k.cs.i.,  c.i.e.,  i.c.s. 

Vice-President. 
The  Hon^ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,'c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

GiL^^ERAL  Secretary. 
K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Joint  Secretary. 
R,  W.  F.  Shaw,  Esq.,  ma. 

Treasurer. 
Professor  Jogindra  Nath  Samaddar,  B.A. 
Eepartmental  Secretaries. 

Secretaries  for  History  Section — K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  M.A., 
Barrister-at-Law,  and  Professor  J.  N.  Samaddar,  b.a. 

Secretary  for  Archaeology  and  Numismatics — The  Hon'ble 
Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  c.s.i.,  i.cs. 
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Secretary  for  Anthropology  and  Folk-lore — Babu  S.  C.  Roy, 

M.A.,  B.L. 

Secretaries  for  Philology — Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Hard, 
Prasad  Shastri,  m.a.,  c.i.e.,  and  Nawab  Shams-ul*'Ularaa 
Saiyid  Imdad  Imam, 

Membees    op  Section   Sub-Committees.    Other  than  the 
Depautmental  Secretaries. 

History. — Professor  Jadu  Nath    Sarkar,    m.a.,  p.r.s. 
P.  Kennedy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  b.l. 
S.  Sinha,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-La\v. 
ARCHiEOLOGY— Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  b.a.,  ph.D. 
Principal  V.  II.  Jackson,  m.a. 
K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
Anthropology,— His   Honour    Sir    Edward    Albert    Gait, 

K.C.S.I.,  C.I.E.,  i.c.s. 
Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Hara  Prasad 
Shastri,  M.A.,  c.i.e. 
Philology.— Hon'ble  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 
Mahamahopadhyaya   Dr.    Ganga    Nath    Jha, 

M.A.,  D.  Litt. 
Mahamahopadhyaya     Pandit     Hara      Prasad 
Shastri,  m.a.,  c.i.e. 

Other  Members  of   Council  besides  the   President,  the 
General  Secretary  and  the  Treasures. 

The  Hon^ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

The  Hon^ble  Mr.  C.  E.  A.  W.  Oldham,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

Nawab  Shams-ul-^Ulama  Saiyid  Imdad  Imam. 

The  Hon^ble  Justice  Sir  Ali  Imam,  k.c.s.i. 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  H.  P.  Shastri,  M.A  ,  c.i.e, 

Mahamahopadhyaya  Dr.  Ganga  Nath  Jha,  m.a.,  d.  Litt, 

V.  H,  Jackson,  Esq.,  M.A. 

Dr.  D.  B.  Spooner,  b.a.,  ph.D, 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  J.  G.  Jennings,  i.c.s. 

Babu  S.  C.  Eoy,  m.a.,  b.l. 
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S.  Sinha,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

P.   Kennedy,  Esq.,  M.A.,  b.l. 

Professor  Jadu  Nath  Sarkar,  M.A.,  r-E.S. 

The  above  were  unanimously  elected. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon'ble  Mr.  Oldham  and  carried  unanimously  that  Rule  34  bo 
amended  by  substituting  the  word  ^^  February  ''''  for  *'  December '''' 
for  the  date  of  the  Annual  Meeting. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  and  seconded  by 
Hon^ble  Mr.  Jackson  and  carried  unanimously  that  the  figure 
"  7  ''  be  omitted  from  the  words  "7  Vice-Patrons  ■'-'  in  Rule  4. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  and  seconded  by  the 
Hon^ble  Mr.  Oldham  and  carried  unanimously  that  Sir  Dawson 
Miller  be  elected  a  Vice-Patron  in  place  of  Sir  Edward  Chamier 
who  has  permanently  left  India. 

It  was  proposed  by  the  Vice-President  and  seconded  by  Pro- 
fessor Samaddar  and  carried  unanimously  that  Raja  Kamalesh- 
wari  Prasad  Singh  be  elected  a  Vice^Patron, 


Annual  Report  of  the  Council  for  thd 
year  1917. 

The  year  under  review  has  been  one  of  steady  pi*ogress  for  the 
Society.  There  has  been  an  addition  of  twenty-eight  new  mem- 
bers during  the  year,  but  we  have  lost  three  members  by  death 
and  five  by  resignation. 

The  coins  and  other  objects  of  archaeological,  ethnological 
and  historical  interest  collected  by  the  Society  have  been 
formally  made  over  to  the  Provincial  Museum,  which  was 
constituted  during  the  year.  The  office  of  the  Society  has 
been  transferred  from  Ranchi  to  Patna,  where  Government 
have  kindly  placed  at  the  Society's  disposal  a  few  rooms 
adjoining  the  Museum  rooms  in  one  of  the  Annexes  to  the  High 
Court  buildings. 

Membership. 

The  total  number  of  ordinary  members  is  now  331.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  we  have  eight  Honorary  members  and  seven  Life* 
members. 

Publications. 

During  the  year  four  issues  of  the  Journal  have  been  pub- 
lished ;  and  the  reappears  to  be  an  increasing  demand  for  the  Jour- 
nal in  learned  bodies.  Principal  Jackson  is  making  progress  in 
editing  and  preparing  for  the  Press  the  first  volume  of  Dr, 
Buchanan  Hamilton's  Journal  which  deals  with  the  modern  districts 
of  Patna  and  Gaya,  and  has  now  obtained  from  the  India  Office 
a  complete  copy  of  the  Journal  of  Shahabad.  This  publication 
will  be  of  very  great  interest.  A  Pandit  has  been  employed  to 
prepare  catalogues  of  ancient  Sanskrit  manuscripts  in  Orissa  and 
1,740  manuscripts  have  already  been  catalogued  by  him^  of  which 
he  reports  that  more  than  100  are  hitherto  unpublished.     Steps 
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are  also  being  taken  to  appoint  another  Pandit  for  similar  work 
in  the  Bihar  districts.  Mahamahopadhyaya  Pandit  Hara 
Prasad  Shastri  has  very  kindly  offered  to  give  necessary  directions 
to  the  Pandits. 

Meetings. 

During  the  year  there  were  six  meetings  of  the  Council  for 
the  transaction  of  the  ordinary  business  of  the  Society. 

The  Council  regret  they  have  not  been  able  to  arrange  for 
any  ordinary  meeting  for  the  reading  of  papers  during  the  year, 
but  hope  to  be  able  to  do  so  during  the  current  year. 

LiBBABY, 

Government  have  generously  provided  the  Society  with  a 
library  of  about  one  thousand  volumes  of  select  books  and  journals, 
and  a  reading  room  has  been  fitted  up  for  the  use  of  members. 
Mr.  S.  Sinha  will^  it  is  expected,  shortly  make  over  to  the 
Society  the  books  in  his  library,  on  the  subjects  dealt  with  by  the 
Society,  that  he  promised  to  present. 

Finances. 

From  the  abstract  statement  of  account  appended  to  this  report 
it  will  be  seen  that  the  financial  condition  of  the  Society  is  sound. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  a  sum  of  as  much  as  Ks.  4,265 
is  still  due  from  members  on  account  of  subscriptions. 

The  cost  of  publication  of  the  Society^s  Journal  has  been 
Rs.  3,589-12-9  as  compared  with  Bs.  2,526-9-6  last  year,  an 
increase  of  Rs.  1,063-3-3.  The  chief  reason  for  this  is  the  larger 
number  of  plates  that  have  been  published  and  to  the  fact  that  all 
the  plates  of  copper-plate  grants  found  in  the  Tributary  States 
of  Orissa  in  the  Journals  for  March,  June  and  September  1916, 
were  presented  by  the  Raja  of  Sonepur.  Of  the  22  plates  of 
such  grants  which  appeared  in  the  Journal  for  December  1916, 
which  is  included  in  the  expenditure  of  the  year  under  rejx)rt, 
5  were  presented  by  the  Raja  of  Sonepur,  but  the  other  17 
plates  were  paid  for  by  the  Society, 
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The  extra  cost  of  paper  and  materials  has  also  added  to  the 
cost  of  publication  as  compared  with  the  previous  year. 

An  additional  item  of  expenditure,  Rs.  538-11-0,  has  also 
been  required  for  furniture  for  the  Society's  office  and  Library 
which  has  now  been  located  at  Patna.  A  further  expenditure 
under  this  head  will  be  required  during  the  current  year  for 
book-cases  and  other  equipment  for  the  Library. 

The  Council  hope  that  others  of  the  large  body  of  enlightened 
zamindars,  bankers,  and  professional  men  in  this  Province  will 
emulate  the  generous  example  of  Raja  Kamaleshwari  Prasad 
Singh  who  helped  the  Society  with  a  donation  of  Rs.  6,000 
in  1916. 
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Abstract  of  Account  for  1917   (January  to  Becemher), 


Income. 


EXFENDirUBE. 


(1)  Government  grant  for 
Anthropological  Ee- 
Bearch     ... 


(2)  Government  grant  for 
Journal  ... 

<3)  Government  grant  for 
Bearch  of  Sanskrit 
Manuscript 


(4)  Subscription 
members 


from 


(5)  Proceeds  of  cash  sale 
of  Journal 

(3)  Donation   ... 


Bs.     a.  p. 

3,350    0  0 

2,000    0  0 

800    0  0 

1,666  10  6 

96  12  0 

50    0  0 


Bs.    a.  p. 


(1)  Anthropological  Secre- 
tary's Allowance  for 
December  1916  and 
for  the  year  1 91 7     ...   3,500 


(7)  Proceeds  of  sale  of 
furniture  of  the 
Eauchi  Office  ...  19    0    0 


(8)  Eeceipt  from  the 
Patna  Museum  of 
money  spent  in  1916 
and  1917  for  collec- 
tion and  freight  of 
certain  articles  for 
the  Museum  ...        104    6    6 


Total  .,.     8,086  13    0 

Balance  in  hand  from 


(2)  Office  Expenditure     ... 

(3)  Pay  of  Treasurer's  As- 

sistant up  to  July 
1917 

(4)  Cost   of  printing    and 

despatching  Journal ... 

(5)  Furniture    ... 

(6)  Money  advanced    to  the 

Patna  Museum  for 
freight  of  2  cannons 
from  Bhagalpur  and 
some  stone  images 
from  Manbhum 

(7)  Travelling      Allowance 

of  Mahamah  opiL- 
dhyaya  Pandit  H.  P. 
Shastri,  C.I.B.,  from 
Calcutta  to  Puri  and 
back 

(8)  Initial    expenses      for 

editing  Buchanan 
Hamilton's  Journal  ... 

(9)  Charges  for     advertise- 

ment for  clerk 

(10)  Bank's       commission, 

price  of  cheque  booka 
and  other  expenses 
incurred  by  Bank     ... 


0 
754  12 


120    0    0 

3,589  la    9 
538  11    0 


61  11    0 


42    3    0 


52  14    0 


36    0    0 


11    7    0 


last  year .. 


7,293    2    6 


Total    ...    8,707    7    4 
Balance    ...    6,672    8    2 


Gband  Total        ...    15,379  15    6 


Grand  Total    ...  15,379  15    6 


S.    SlNHA, 

Honorary  Treasurer i  Bihar  and  Orissd 

Be  search  Society, 


Minutes  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of 
the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research 
Society,  held  at  the  Society's  Rooms 
on  Thursday,  the  24th  January  1918, 
at  1-30  p.m. 


Present  : 

1.  The  Hon^ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  c.s.i.,  i.C.s.,  Vice- 

President,  in  the  Chair. 

2.  The  Hon'ble  Mr.  C.   E.   A.  W.  Oldham,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s. 

3.  V.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  m.a. 

4.  S.  Sinha,  Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law,  Treasurer. 

5.  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,   Barrister-at-Law. 

6.  Babu  S.  C.  Koy,  m.a.,  b.l..  Secretary. 

7.  Babu  J.  N.  Samaddar,  b.a.,  Joint-Secretary. 

1.  The  Proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  read   and   con- 
firmed. 

2.  The  following  members   were   elected   as   ordinary   mem* 
bers  :— 

(1)  Babu  Rashbeharilal  Mandal,  Zamindar,  North  Bhagal- 

pur  via  Madhipura. 

(2)  Babu  Surya  Prosad   Mahajan,  Sri  Mannu  LaPs   Li- 

brary, Gaya, 

(3)  Professor    Hem    Chandra     Rai    Chaudhuri^     B.    N. 

College,  Patna. 

(4)  Professor  Jotindranath  Sikdar,  B.  N.  College,  Patna. 

(5)  Professor   Subimal    Chandra  Sirkar,    Patna    College, 

Patna. 

(6)  Professor  Krishna  Bihari  Gupta,  T.  N.  Jubilee  College, 

Bhagalpur. 

(7)  Babu  liam  Krishna  Prosad,  Deputy  Magistrate,  Gaya. 
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(8)  Mr.  W.  Rahman,  Demonstrator,  Patna  College,  Patna. 

(9)  The  Hon'ble  Justice  Sir  Ali  Imam,  k.c.s.i.,  Patna. 
(10)  J.    G.    Alexander,    Esq.,   a.m  i.c.e.,   a.m.i..    Assistant 

Sanitary  Engineer,  New  Capital. 

3.  The  annual  rejwrt  for  1917  was  considered  and  passed. 

4.  The  notice  of  the  Geneml  Meeting  was  approved. 

5.  The  Secretary  noted  that  the  amount  so  far  spent  on  the 
publication  of  Buchanan  Hamilton's  Journal  is  Rs.  474-8-6. 
Government  has  made  a  grant  of  Rs.  350  as  an  instalment 
towards  the  expenditure. 

Resolved,  that  Government  be  asked  for  a  further  grant  to 
cover  the  current  expenditure. 

6.  Mr.  Jayaswal  called  attention  to  Rule  21  which  requires 
the  papers  submitted  for  the  Journal  to  be  submitted  to  the 
Sectional  Committee  for  consideration. 

The  Secretary  stated  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
rule  has  not  hitherto  been  followed. 

The  Council  resolved  that  the  rule  should  be  followed  as  far 
as  practicable,  in  future. 

7.  Principal  Jackson  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
late  Dr.  Burgess's  library  is  for  sale  by  Messrs.  Heffer, 

Resolved,  that  the  Chairman  be  authorized  to  order  books  up 
to  the  value  of  Es.  1,000. 

8.  Resolved,  that  rule  14  be  not  enforced  in  the  case  of 
members  who  are  absent  on  War  service.  But  that  the  copies  of 
the  Journal  be  not  sent  to  them  if  their  present  address  is  not 
known. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

I.— Sites  in    Rajgir    Associated   with 
Buddha  and  His  Disciples. 

By  D.  N.  Sen,  M.A. 

Every  hill,  dale,  ravine  or  torrent  which  constitutes  the 
environment  of  Rajagriha  has  its  sacred  associations  and  is 
redolent  of  memories  which  are  so  dear  to  the  devout  Buddhist. 
Each  sacred  sjoot  had  a  landmark  raised  hj  pious  hands  to  com- 
memorate some  episode  in  the  life  of  the  Master.  These  have 
now  either  disappeared  altogether,  or  are  buried  under  the  earth, 
or  form  shapeless  mounds,  not  easy  to  identify,  and  the  mass  of 
legends  which  have  grown  round  them,  like  the  luxuriant 
tropical  vegetation  which  now  covers  the  sites,  has  made  it  still 
more  difficult  to  explore  them  successfully.  Buddha  spoke  thus 
to  Ananda,  not  long  before  the  parinihbdna : — 

"  Delightful,  O  Ananda  is  Rajagaha.  Delightful  is  Gijjhakuta 
mountain.  Delightful  is  Gotama-Nigrodha.  Delightful  is 
Chorapapata.  Delightful  is  Sattapanna  Guha  by  the  side  of 
Vebhara.  Delightful  is  the  black  rock  by  the  side  of  Isigiii. 
Delightful  is  Sappasondika  Pabbhara  in  Sitavana.     Delightful 
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is  Tapodarama.  Delightful  is  Kalandaka  Nivapa  in  Veluvana. 
Delightful  is  Jivakambavana.  Delightful  is  the  deer  forest  in 
Maddakuchchhi. "  * 

Those  were  the  closing  days  of  the  Master's  long  ministry. 
He  knew  that  the;  time  was  at  hand  when  he  must  bid  adieu 
to  this  world.  His  thoughts  turned  fondly  to  the  various  spots 
in    Rajagaha   which    were    so   dear   to   his    memory. 

In  another  connection,  the  same  names,  as  are  given  in  the 
extract  quoted  above,  occur  : 

t  *'  Oh,  friend  Dabba,  arrange  our  residence  in  Gijjhakuta, 
our  residence  in  Chora-papata,  ours  at  the  black  roek  by  the  side 
of  Isigili,  ours  in  the  Sattapanna  Guha  by  the  side  of  Vebhara, 
ours  in  the  Sappasondika  Pabbhara  in  Sitavana,  ours  in  the 
ravine  of  the  Gomati,  ours  in  the  ravine  of  the  Tapoda,  J  ours  in 
the  mango  grove  of  Jivaka,  ours  in  the  deer  forest  in  Madda- 
kuchchhi. ^'  Pandava  mountain,  Pippala  Guha,  Sumagadha 
Pokkharani,  Sappinika  river,  Paribbajakarama,  Latthivana  are 
some  of  the  other  places  associated  with  Tathagata  and  his 
immediate  disciples. 

Glribbaja,  the  hill-girt  city  of  Jarasandha,  is  often  described 
in  Pali  literature  as  Magadhanam  Giribbaja,  i.e.,  the  Giribbajaof 
the  people  of  Magadha,  which  suggests  that  there  was  another 
Giribbaja  in  a  different  part  of  India.  "We  find  in  the  Ramayana 
that  the  other  Girivraja  was  the  capital  of  the  Kekayas,  and  lay 
to  the  west  of  the  river  Vipasa  : 

§  "  Then  when  their  course  so  swift  and  long, 

Had   worn  their  steeds  though  fleet  and  strong, 

To   Girivraja's    splendid   town, 

They  came  by  night,  and  lighted  down."'''^ 

*  Maliaparinibbana  Sutb^i,  page  86  (Bunnese  Edition). 

t  Yinaya,  Vol.  Ill,  pages  159-160  (Oldenbarg^s  Edition). 

X  Tapoda— Sanskrit  Taptoda,  the  stream  into  wliich  the  water  from  the  hot 
springs  flowed. — K.P.J. 

§  Griffith's  Kamayana,  Canto,  LXVII. 

1  Messengers  were  sent  post-haste  to  the  capital  of  the  Kekayis  to  bring 
Bhxrata  after  the  death  of  Dasaratha  and  the  passage  quoted  above  describes  their 
hurried  journey  to,  and  arrival  at,  the  capital. 
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It  is  mentioned  in  the  commentary  on  Samannaphala  Sutta 
that  Rajagaha  had  thirty-two  large  gates  and  sixty-four  small 
oues^  "  llajagaha  kira  dvattimsa  mahadvarani  chatusatthi  khudda 
dvaiani  '\  Both  in  the  Bamayanaand  the  Mahabherata  Girivraja 
is  described  as  a  flourishing  city,  with  smiling  fields  and  beautiful 
houses,  free  from  disease,  and  surrounded  by  well- wooded 
mountains.  In  the  Mahavastu  Avadana,  Rajagaha  is  described  as 
a  rich  and  delightfully  wooded  city  t  (Ramyakananavane 
susamriddhe  Magadhassa  Magadhadhipasya  puravare).  Yuan 
Chwang  found  Kanaka  trees  with  fragrant,  bright  golden 
blossoms  on  all  the  paths  and  in  the  woods,  which  imparted  to 
the  forests  a  golden  hue  in  late  spring.  Hardly  a  tree  can  now 
be  seen  either  on  the  hills  or  in  the  valley  in  which  the  old  town 
was  situated,  due,  no  doubt,  to  the  ruthless  deforestation  which 
has  been  going  on  for  centuries.  A  thick  growth  of  tangled, 
low  brushwood  is  the  only  thing  to  be  seen  all  over  the  valley 
and  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  which  surround  and  guard 
it.  The  Ramayana  mentions  the  name  of  a  river  which  "  lay 
like  a  garland  in  the  midst  of  the  five  great  mountains  "  : 
X^'  Sumagadha  nadi  ramya  Magadhan  visruta  yayau 
Panchanaip.  sailamukhyanarpmadhye  maleva  sobhate,-" 

It  is  very  curious  that  we  find  a  mention,  in  the  Sanyutta 
Nikaya,  of  a  lake  of  the  same  name,  viz.,  '^  Sumagadha  Pok- 
kharani  '•',  which  was  situated  outside  the  walls  of  Rajagaha  : 
'*  Bhutapubbam  Bhikkhave  annataro  puriso  Rajagaha  nikkha- 
mitva  lokachintaip.  chintessamiti  yena  Sumagadha  Pokkharani 
tena  upasankami.  Upasankamitva  Sumagadhaya  Pokkharaniya 
tire  nisidi.''^  It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  :  "  Oh 
Bhikkhus,  in  the  old  days,  a  person  came  out  of  Rajagaha 
and  went  to  the  place  where  the  Sumagadha  lake  was,  in  order 
to  think  about  the  people,  and  after  having  repaired  to  the 
place  sat  down  on  the  bank  of  the  lake  Sumagadha.''''  There  is 
ample  evidence  of  the  existence  of  an  artificial  lake  In  those  days 

*  Samannaphala  Sutfca  Atthakatha  (Burmese  Edition),  page  3. 
f  Mahavastu  Avadana,  Vol.  I,  page  70  (Paris  Edition). 
X  Valmiki  Ramayana  Balakanda,  Ist  stanza,  line  33. 
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on  the  site  now  known  as  Akliara.  The  characteristic  alluvial 
deposit  which  covers  this  area  is  a  sure  proof  of  its  having  been  a 
lake  formed  by  immense  bunds  which  still  exist.  A  river  has 
now  cut  a  way  for  itself  through  the  bunds  and  traverses  the 
whole  of  the  western  side  of  the  old  city.  This  perhaps  was  once 
known  as  Sumagadha  river  and  the  lake  was  made  by  damming 
it  up. 

In  the  walled  cities  in  ancient  India,  there  used  to  be  four 
parts,  viz.,  the  inner  parts  of  the  King's  palace,  the  outer  parts  of 
the  King's  palace,  the  inner  parts  of  the  city  and  the  outer  parts 
of  the  city.  In  Rajovada  Jataka,  we  are  told  that  Bodhistva 
thought  of  finding  out  his  own  defects  and  in  order  to  do  this, 
he  tried  first  to  ascertain  if  there  was  among  those  who  resided 
inside  the  palace,  any  person  who  spoke  ill  of  him.  Finding 
none  inside  the  palace,  he  tried  the  outer  parts,  then  the  inner 
parts  of  the  city,  and  after  that  the  outer  parts  of  the  city. 
^  "  Antovalanjakanamamtare  kanchi  agunavadim  adisva  attano 
gunakatham  eva  sutva,  'Ete  mayham  bhayenapi  agunam  avatva 
gunarn.  eva  vadeyyunHi  vahivalanjake  pariganhanti  tatrapi 
adsiva  antonagran  pariganhi,  bahinagare  chatusu  dvaresu 
dvaragamake  pariganhi.''  It  is  more  than  probable  that  Raja- 
gaha  had  all  these  four  parts.  It  is  said  of  Bimbisara  that 
ha  had  once  to  stay  for  some  time  in  the  outer  city  as  the 
gates  of  the  inner  city  had  been  closed  at  evening.  In  other 
passages,  there  is  mention  of  fields  t  and  pastures  in  the  outer 
city.  This  makes  it  almost  certain  that  when  the  Chinese 
travellers  speak  of  the  "  palace  city  ",  they  mean  the  palace  and 
its  environments. 

It  is  clear  from  the  accounts  of  Rajagaha  which  have  come 
down  to  us  through  Pali  literature,  that  the  King's  palace 
was  built  of  wood,  although  stone  houses,  e.g.,  the  house  of  Setthi 
Jyotika,  were  not  unknown.  The  following  passage  occurs  in  the 
commentary   on   the    DhammapadaJ :    "  aho   andhabalo   mama 

*Jataka,Vol.  II,  page  2  (Fausbol). 

f  Vimanavatthu,  page  308,   Burmese  Edition. 

X  Commentary  on  Dhammapada,  Vol.   IV,  page  211,  Pali  Text  Society. 
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pita  ;  gahapatika  nama  sattaratanaraaye  pasade  vasati ;  eso  raja 
hutva  darumaye  gehe  vasatiti/^  It  means  :  "  Alas,  my  father 
(Bimbisara)  Is  as  foolish  as  a  child  :  a  householder  lives  in  a 
house  constructed  of  seven  precious  stones,  this  person,  although 
a  king,  lives  in  a  house  built  of  wood  '\  It  is  said  that  Jyoti- 
ka's  house  was  seven  stories  high.  Probably  many  of  the  houses  in 
Rajagaha  were  made  of  perishable  materials.  There  were  many 
large  buildings  there,  and  eighteen  big  monasteries  existed  in 
Rajagaha  during  Tathagata^s  lifetime. 

Mr,  Jackson^s  ^' Notes  on  Old  Rajgriha '',  a  valuable  contri- 
bution on  the  subject,  makes  it  clear  that,  in  the  southern  part 
of  the  town,  there  are  important  ruins.  It  is  on  a  higher  level 
and  broader  in  extent  than  the  north  side,  is  well  protected  by 
high  walls,  and  contahis  remnants  of  a  strong  fort  with  stone 
walls  apparently  of  great  antiquity.  Mr.  Jackson  says 
about  this  fort  :  ^^^  It  appears  to  be  of  great  antiquity,  and 
as  it  lies  in  the  very  limited  portion  of  Old  Rajgriha,  from 
which  Griddhrakula  Hill  is  visible,  it  may  be  of  interest  in 
connection  with  the  tradition  that  when  King  Bimbisara  was 
shut  in  prison  by  his  son  Ajatasatru  he  was  able  to  see  Buddha  on 
that  hill/-'  In  the  commentary  on  the  Samannaphala  Sutta,  we 
are  told,  f  '^  So  pitaram  tapanagehe  pakkhipapesi  ''■'  (He  caused 
his  father  to  be  thrown  into  the  heating  room).  "  Tapana  gehe  " 
is  explained  as  ''  dhumagharam  or  '  smoke-room '  (fire-room) 
made  for  doing  some  work  ",  It  is  said  that  Ajatasatru  allowed 
only  bis  mother  to  enter  into  the  room  in  which  Bimbisara  was 
confined.  The  heroic~story  of  the  queen  who  tried  and  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  King  alive  a  long  time  by  bringing  him  food 
surreptitiously  is  well  known  and  need  not  be  repeated  here.  This 
makes  it  almost  certain  that  the  alleged  room  of  confinement  was 
supposed  to  be  within  the  palace  precincts  and  that  the  Vulture 
Peak  was  visible  from  there.  This  chain  of  evidence  inevitably  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  high  ground  round  the  stone  fort  was 
the  palace  precinct  or    ^'  palace  city  "    of   tho  Chinese   travellers. 

*  Notes  on  Old  Rajgriha,  page  2C9. 

t  Samanilaplnla  Sufcfcn,  Atfchakatba,  Burmese  Edition,  page  110. 
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The  only  difficulfcy  in  this  identification  is  the  distance  of  the 
palace  city  from  Griddhrakuti  as  recorded  by  them.  But  as 
they  speak  of  the  Gijjhakuta  mountain  and  not  particularly  the 
peakf  this  difficulty  is  not  insurmountable.  Yuan  Chwang 
locates  some  buildings  of  importance  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  city  and  states  that  not  far  from  these  buildings  was  the 
site  of  the  village  where  the  wealthy  Setthi  Jyotika  had  his 
stone  mansion.  There  are  olher  reasons  for  considering  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  city  as  the  most  important  locality  in 
it.  Bigandet  in  his  ^''Legend  of  the  Burmese  Buddha'''',  says 
that  Tathagata  on  his  first  visit  to  the  city  crossed  a  river  and 
entered  it  by  the  eistern  gate  t  and  went  through  the  first  row 
of  houses  receiving  alms  from  pious  hands.  The  King  looking 
from  his  apartments  over  the  city  saw  him  passing  along  the 
road  and  was  much  struck  by  his  appearance  and  sent  messengers 
who  traced  him  to  Pandava  mountain  (Ratnagiri)  where  he  was 
taking  his  meal.  It  seems  that  he  came  through  the  Giriyak 
valley  and  entered  the  city  by  the  east  gate  which  was  nearest  to 
the  most  important  part  of  it  and  contained  the  King^s  i)alace. 
There  was  at  least  one  good  reason  for  avoiding  the  northern 
approach  of  the  city,  as,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  it,  lay  the 
Sitavana  where  the  people  of  Kajagaha  used  to  deposit  their 
dead.  The  most  frequented  entrances  leading  into  the  city 
appear  to  have  been  the  eastern  and  the  southern  gates.  It  is 
also  significant  that  Ratnagiri,  which  is  adjacent  to  the  gates,  is 
called  Pandava  Mountain  in  the  ]?uddhist  scriptures  of  both  the 
schools.  There  must  have  been  a  tradition  connecting  this 
ttiountain  with  the  Pandavas  who  came  to  Rajagriha  disguised  as 
Snataka  Brahmans  and  challenged  Jarasandha  to  a  single  com- 
bat. 

In  the  commentary  on  the  Samannaphala  Sutta,  we  are  told 
that,  Jivaka,  finding  that  it  was  difficult  to  attend  upon  Tatha- 
gata twice  or  thrice  daily  on  account  of  the  great  distance  of 

*  Pages  62  to  64. 

t  Mr.  Jackson  mentions  In  his  "Notes  on  Old  Rajgriha  "  (page  268)  that 
the  foundations  for  the  columns  which  snppoitcd  a  bridge  at  the  cast  gate  still 
exist.     I  have  seen  these  myself. 
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Veluvana  and  Gljjhakuta,  made  a  Vihara  for  the  Master  in  his 
own  mango  park  :  "  Maya  divasassa  dvatikkhattum  Buddhu- 
patthanam  gantabbam.  Idancha  Gijjhakutain  Veluvanain  atidure. 
Mayhaip  pana  ambavanarn.  uyyanaip.  asannataraipi.  Yannuna- 
ham.  ettha  Bhagavato  Viharaqi  kareyanti/'  (I  have  to  go  twice 
or  thrice  daily  for  attending  upon  Buddha.  This  Gijjhakuta 
and  Veluvana  are  at  a  great  distance.  My  mango  grove  is 
nearer.  Why  should  I  not  get  a  Vihara  made  here  for  the 
Lord  ?  )  Jivaka  was  the  court  physician  at  Rajagaha.  In  Chiva- 
rakkhandaka  of  Vinaya  Pitaka^  King  Bimbisara  is  represented 
as  appointing  Jivaka  his  court  physician,  his  duties  being 
to  attend  upon  the  king,  the  ladies  of  the  palace  and  the 
Brotherhood  of  Monks  headed  by  Buddha  :  ^'  Tena  hi  bhane 
Jivaka  mam.  upatthahi,  itthagaraqa,  Buddhapamukhancha  Sam- 
ghanti  '*  (Then  he  said,  ^'  Jivaka,  attend  upon  me,  the  ladies' 
appartments,  and  Buddha  and  his  monks  " .)  Jivaka  used  to 
live  at  the  time  in  the  house  of  Prince  Abhaya,  which  must  have 
been  close  to  the  royal  residence.  Veluvana  and  Gijjhakuta 
were  at  a  great  distance  from  the  palace.  Consequently,  he 
thought  of  building  a  Vihara  for  Buddha  in  his  mango  grove 
which  was  at  a  shorter  distance.  Here  is  additional  evidence  for 
placing  the  king's  palace  about  the  spot  indicated  above. 

After  this  general  survey  of  the  old  City  and  its  environ- 
ments, I  propose  to  take  up  the  places  of  special  interest  which 
are  associated  with  Tathagata  and  his  disciples. 

Pandava  Mountain. — In  Buddhaghosha's  Commentary  on 
the  Dhammapada,  the  following  passage  (occurs  :^  ^'  Mahabhinik- 
khamanam  nikkhamitva,  Anomanaditire  pabbajitva,  anukkamen 
Rajagahain  gantva,  tattha  pindaya  chartiva  Pandavapabbatapab- 
bhare  nisinno  Magadharanfio  raj jena  nimantiyamano  tan  patikkhi- 
pitva,  etc.  ''  Here  we  are  told  that  after  having  come  out  from 
his  father's  palace  and  taken  to  the  life  of  a  wandering  ascetic  on 
the  bank  of  the  river  Anoma,  Siddhartha  arrived,  in  due  course, 
at  Rajagaha,  and  having  received  alms  in  the  city  returned  to 
the  Pandava  mountain  where   he    was   visited  by  the   King    of 

^  Commentary  oa  Dhammapada,  Volume  II,  pages  85-86  (Pali  Text  Society). 
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Magaddha.  The  Commentray  goes  on  to  say  that  Bira- 
liisara  invited  him  to  share  his  possessions  with  himy  but 
could  not  induce  the  young  prince  to  accept  his  proposal. 
Siddhartha,  however,  promised  to  see  Bimbisara  again  after 
attaining  Buddhahood,  I  have  already  referred  above  to 
Bigandet^s  ''  Legends  of  Burmese  Buddha  '%  in  which  it  i» 
stated  that  Buddha  entered  the  city  by  the  east  gate  and  returned 
again  by  the  same  gate  to  the  Pandava  Mountain.  This 
mountain  is  known  at  present  as  Ratnagiri, 

Lattbivana. — The  three  Kassapas,  Univelakassapa,  Gaya- 
kassapa  and  Nadikkassapa,  with  all  the  ascetics  with  matted 
liair  in  their  train,  had  accepted  Buddha^s  discipleship, 
and  after  delivering  the  famous  sermon  at  GayasTsa,  known  as 
"  Adittapariyaya, ''''  Tathagata  started  for  Rajagaha  to  keep  the 
promise  he  had  made  to  Bimbisara.  With  an  enormous  following 
he  begged  his  way  from  village  to  village  till  he  came  to  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  Kajagaha  and  stopped  in  a  palm 
grove  in  Latthivana,  which  still  bears  the  same  name,  "  Jet- 
hian ''■'  (Skt^  yashti-vana) .  ^  In  the  Sariputta  Moggalanakatha, 
Mahakliandaka,  Vinaya  Pitaka,  (the  following  passage  occurs  : 
"  Atha  kho  Bhagava  Gayasise  Yathavlrantaip.  viharitva  yena 
Rajagahai?!  tena  charikam  pakkami  mahata  Bhikhusanghena 
saddhim  Bhikhu  sahassam  sabbeheva  purana  jatilehi.  Atha  kho 
Bhagava  anupubbena  charikai^  charamano  yena  Rajagahaip.  tada- 
vasari.  Tatra  sudai?!  Bhagava  Rajagahe  viharati  Latthivane 
Suppatitthe  Chetiye  '\  This  means  : —  "  After  having  resided 
at  Gayasisa  as  long  as  it  pleased  him,  he  went  on  his  round  of 
begging  towards  Rajagaha,  accompanied  by  a  large  number  of 
Bhikhus, — a  thousand  Bhlkhus,  viz,,  all  the  old  Jatilas  ''''.  He 
arrived,  in  due  couree,  at  Rajagaha,  and  dwelt  there  at  Suppa^ 
tittha  Chetiya  (a  bo-tree),  in  Latthivana.  When  Bimbisara 
came  to  know  of  his  arrival,  he  had  it  proclaimed  everywhere 
in  the  town  that  the  citizens  were  to  go  out  in  a  procession  to 
receive  Buddha.  Orders  were  also  issued  for  decorating  the 
city.     Followed  by  an    immense   crowd   of  people  and'  a    well 

*  *  Yashiimvana  '  is  the  Sanskrit  form  of  the  Pali  **  latthi-vana." 
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appointed  retinue,  amid  tlie  sound  of  drums  and  bugles^  Bimbieara 
went  out  of  tlie  city  to  meet  Buddha.     After  going  as  much  of 
the  way  as  was  practicable  for  chariots,  he  went  on  foot   and  pre- 
senting  himself  before    Buddha,  saluted  him,  and    sat  down  on 
one  side.     Then  followed   one  of   Buddha^s  rousing  sermons,  at 
the  end  of   which  Bimbisara  invited  him   to  take  his    meal,  next 
day,   at   the  palace.     This    was  the   first  public  recognition   of 
Buddha.     His  entry  into  the  city,   was   a  triumphal   procession. 
The    Mahavastu   has    given   a  vivid   and   full     description   of 
the   reception    of   Buddha     by    Bimbhisara    at   the    head    of 
the     citizens  *  :  ''  Bho    bhane    amatya,    Bhagavato    Budhhasya 
pratyudgamanaip      gamishyami,      Rajagrihaiqa  alank  a  r  a  p  e  h  i, 
bhadrani  cha   yanani      yojapehi,      sarbehi    cha     Rajagrihakehi 
Brahmanagrihapatikehi,  sarvehi  cha  silpayatanehi,     sarvehi     cha 
srenihi,  'maya   saha    Bliagavato   Buddhasya     pratyudgamanani 
gantabyanti.  "     ("  O  Minister,  I  shall  go  out  for  receiving  the 
Lord     Buddha.     Decorate    Rajagriha,    and    get   ready    decent 
chariots.     All   the  Brahmans  and  householders   of     Rajagriha, 
artists  and  guilds  are  to  go  with  me  to  receive  Lord  Buddha/') 
Again   "  Atha   khalu  raja    Srenyo    Bimbisara  bhadrani    yanani 
abhiruhitva     Magadhakehi     Brahamana-grhapatikehi     Bardham 
dvada^ehi   nayutehi      samparibrito   mahata  rajaridhiya   janaka- 
ya?ya    hakkarahikkara-bheri-damaru-pataha-sankhasamninadena 
Rajagrhato      nagarato        niryatva     yena       antagirismi     Yash- 
thivanamudyanam    tena    prayasi.      Atha      khalu     raja    Srenyo 
Bimbisara,  yanato   pratyaruhya   padasa     yeva      yena   Bhagvan 
stenopasamkamitva      Bhagavataspadan      sirasa  vanditva    ekante 
nishidct.  "     This   means  :—  ^'  Then   Raja    S'reniyo    Bimbisara^ 
entirely    surrounded     by   twelve-ninety    Brahmans   and   house- 
holders  of  Magadha,  drove   out  of  Rajagaha  mounted  on   noble 
chariots  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  a  great  royal 
progression,  in  the  midst  of  a  tumultous    uproar  made  by   the 
great  crowd  and  the  collective  sound  of  bJieriSj  mridahgm,  damarm, 
pataJiaHf  and  sahkhds  and  made  for  Yasthivana,  which  lay   in  the 
interior  of  the  mountains.     Then  Raja  Bimbisara,   after   laving 

\  Mahavastu,  Volume  III,  pages  441-443  (new  Paris  Edition). 
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gone  as  far  as  the  ground  was  practicable  for  chariots,  dismounted 
from  his  chariot,  proceeded  on  foot  to  the  place  wh?re  the  Lord 
was,  touched  the  Lord^s  feet  with  his  head  and  sat  down  on  one 
side.  '' 

The  sermon  delivered  by  Buddha   on  this  occasion   aroused 
great  enthusiasm.     The  King,  among   others,   being  forthwith 
converted,  took  refuge  in  Buddha,    Sangha,   and    Dharma,  and 
invited  the   Master  to   breakfast  at  the  palace.     The   invitation 
was  accepted  in  silence,  and  the  next  day   he  entered   Rajagaha 
with  one  thousand  monks.     The  devout  imagination  of  Buddha^s 
followers  has  clothed  the  progress  through  the  city  in  a  beauti- 
ful legend,  which   is  relateJ  ia   the  Sariputta    Moggalanakatha, 
Mahakhandaka    of   the    Vinayapitaka  :    '^  Atha    kho   Bhagava 
pubbanhasamayam  nivasetva  pattachivaraip.  adaya  Rajagaham  pa- 
visi  mahata  Bhikkhusaijighena  saddhiip.,  Bhikkhusahassena,  sab- 
beheva  puraiia- jatilehi.   Tena  kho  pana  samayena  Sakko  Devana- 
mindo  manavaka-vannam  abhinimmi-nitva,     Buddhapamukhassa 
Bhikkhusamghassa  purato  purato  gacchati  imagathayo  gayamano.^^ 
This  means  : — "  The  Lord  put  on  his  robes  and  took  his  bowl  in 
the   forenoon  and  entered   Rajagaha  with  a   large   congregation 
of   Bhukkhus, — a   thousand   Bhikkhus   including  all  those  who 
had   been  formerly   ascetics   with  matted   hair.     At   that  time 
Sakka,  the  Lord  of  the  Devas,  taking  the  form  of  a  boy  preced- 
ed the  monks  with  Buddha  at   their   head,   and  sang  this  song, 
etc.  '\     The  citizens  were  profoundly  impressed  by   the   prepos- 
sessing  appearance   of  the  child  and  were  asking  one  another  as 
to  whom  the  child  belonged,  when  Sakka  sang  another  gatha, 
disclosing  to  them  his  identity  and  saying  that  he  was  a  servitor 
of  Sugata  (Buddha) [ 

Kalandaka-Nivapa  in  Veluvana. — This  was  the  first  fixed 
place  of  residence  for  Buddha  and  his  disciples.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal  in  the  King's  palace,  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
above,  Bimbisara  made  over  Veluvana  to  Buddha  with  a  solemn 
ceremony  :  ^  "  Atha  kho  Raja  Magadho  Senio  Bimbisara  sovan- 
namayam  bhinkaram  gahetva  Bhagavato  onojesi,  etaham  bhante 

\  Vinaya  Pitaka,  Vol.  I,  page  39    (Oldenberg). 
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Veluvanam  iiyyanai^fi  Buddliapamukliassa  Bhikkhusaijighassa 
dammiti  ":  ^'  Patiggahesi  Bbagava  aramai?i  '\  This  means  : — 
*'  And  then  Seniyo  Bimbisara^  King  of  the  people  of  Magadha, 
took  a  golden  water  jug  and  addressed  Buddha  thus,  ^  Reverend 
sir,  I  offer  the  Veluvana  garden  to  the  brotherhood  of  monks 
with  Buddha  at  their  head.'^  ^^  The    Lord  accepted  the  garden/' 

Kalandaka-Nivajoa  means  the  place  where  squirrels  used  to 
come  for  their  food.  Kalandaka  means  squirrel  and  W2t7a/?a,  grains 
or  cereals  used  for  food,  Veluvana  was  one  of  the  most 
favourite  places  of  residence  of  Buddha.  A  very  large  number  of 
sermons  were  delivered  there  and  many  rules  of  Vinaya  were 
laid  down  in  Veluvana  Vihara.  Kings,  princes,  ministers, 
wealthy  merchants  and  ordinary  householders  were  received 
here  in  audience  by  Buddha,  and  streams  of  men  and  women 
wuth  offerings  of  garlands  came  to  the  Vihara  in  the  evening 
to  listen  to  the  religious  discourses  of  Buddha  and  his  famous 
disciples.  It  is  clear  from  the  Pali  records  that  Veluvana  Viha- 
ra was  at  a  short  distance  from  the  north  gate  of  the  city  and 
this  is  corroborated  by  Fa  Hian's  statement  that  io  was  only 
three  hundred  paces  from  the  north  gate  of  Rajagriha. 

Tapodarama. — In  the  Sanyutta  Nikaya,  we  have  the  follow- 
ing :  — 

'^  Ekam  samayaip  Bhagava  Rajagahe  viharati  Tapodarame. 
Atha  kho  ayasma  Samiddhi  rattiya  pachchusasamayam  pachchutt- 
haya  yena  Tapoda-tena  upasankami^  gatranaip  parisinchitum.-'''  It 
means  : — ''  Once  upon  a  time,  the  Lord  was  residing  in  Tapoda- 
rama at  Rajagaha.  It  so  happened  that  the  reverend  Samiddhi 
went  at  dawn  to  the  place  where  Tapoda  was,  for  the  purpose  of 
bathing.  "  This  arama  or  garden  was  on  the  river  Tapoda  and 
hence  it  was  named  Tapodarama.  Tapoda  was  very  near  Velu- 
vana as  the  following  incident  indicates  :  ^'^  Tena  Samayena  Bud- 
dha Bhagava  Rajagahe  viharati  Veluvane  Kalandaka-Nivape. 
Tena  kho  pana  samayena  Raja  Magadho  Seniyo  Bimbisaro  sisam 
nhayissamiti,  Tapodam  gantva,  yava  ayya  nhayantiti  ekamantam 
patinamesi.  Bhikkhu  yava  samandhkara  nhayimsu.  Atha  kho 
*  Vinaya,  Vol.  IV,  pages  16-17  (Oldenberg). 
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Riija  Mai^adlio  Senlyo  BImblsara  vikale  sisai?i  nhayltva  nagara- 
dvare  tliakkitc  baliinagare  vasitva  kalassa  eva,  asambhinncna 
vilepanena  yena  Bhagava  tena  upasankamitva  Bhagavanantarp: 
abliivadetva  ekamantarn.  nisidi.  ■'■'  This  means  : — "  Lord  Buddha 
was  then  staying  at  Kalanadaka  Nivapa  in  Veluvana.  At  that 
time,  Seniya  Bimbisara,  Raja  of  Magadha  repaired  to  Tapoda  to 
■^  bathe  his  head,  and  respectfully  waited  aside  as  long  as  the 
Aryas  (Bhikkhus)  continued  bathing.  The  Bhikkhus  continued 
to  bathe  till  dark.  Seniya  Bimbisara,  King  of  Magadha,  bathed 
his  head  at  a  late  hour,  and  finding  the  city  gate  closed,  stopped 
outside  the  city,,  and  when  the  right  time  arrived,  with  his  body 
anointed  all  over,  went  to  the  place  where  the  Lord  was,  and 
having  saluted  him,  sat  down  on  one  side.  **  It  is  clear  from 
these  extracts  that  the  Tapoda  river  was  not  far  from  the  city 
gate  and  that  Veluvana  was  close  to  the  river.  Moggalana  once 
spoke  about  Tapoda  thus  : — t'^  Yat  yam  avuso  Tapoda  sandati  so 
daho  achchhodako,  sitodako,  satodako,  setodako,  supatittho,  rama- 
niyo,  pahutamachchhakacchapo,  chakkamattani  cha  padumani  cha 
pupphanti,  atha  cha  panayam  Tapoda  kuththita  sandatiti/''  This 
means  : — '^  Oh  friends,  Tapoda,  which  is  flowing  by,  is  deep, 
transparent,  cool,  tranquil,  bright- watered,  with  good  landing 
places,  full  of  fish  and  tortoise,  and  has  circular  lotuses  in  bloom, 
but  Tapoda  flows  shrinkingly.-'-'  Moggalana  was  a  mystic  and 
sometimes  talked  in  a  way  w^hich  his  brother  Bhikkhus  could 
not  understand  and  to  which  they,  at  times,  took  serious  objec- 
tion. They  complained  to  the  Master  that  Moggalana  was 
wrong  in  saying  that  Tapoda  was  '  flowing  shrinkingly.  '  Bud- 
dha explained  to  them  that  as  Tapoda  flowed  through  two  great 
'^hells''',  Moggalana  characterized  its  flow  as  ^  shrinking  ^  or 
painful.  This  reference  to  two  "  great  hells  "  is  significant, 
as  there  are  hot-springs  on  both  sides  of  the  river  now  known 
as  Saraswati.  %  Hot  springs  were  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  the  lake  Anotatta  and  it  was  believed  that  the  water  was 

*  BatLing  the  head  means  taking  a  comiilete  bath. 
t  Vinaya,  Vol.  Ill,  page  108  (Oldenborg). 
XToj^add  itself  signifies  one  *  of  hot-waters'. — Ed, 
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made  hot^  during  their  subterranean  coursC;  by  the  fire  of  bell. 
Tapoda  is,  therefore,  the  same  river  as  Saraswati  which  flows 
out  from  the  Rajagaha  valley  through  the  gorge  between  the 
Vebhara  and  Vipula  hills,  and  on  its  north  bank  can  still  be 
seen  mounds  marking  the  ruins  of  former  buildings,  perhaps 
some  Vihara  which  was  raised  on  the  spot  where  the  arama  was 
situated  in  Buddha^s  days. 

Pippala  Quha. — This  was  the  place  where  Mahakassapa  used 
to  live.  He  was  the  president  of  the  first  Buddhist  Council. 
The  following  passage  occurs  in  the  Sanyutta  Nikaya  : 
^  "  Ekam  Samayam  Bhagava  Rajagahe  viharati  Veluvane  Kalan- 
daka  Nivape.  Tena  kho  pana  pana  samayena  ayasma  Mahakas- 
sapo  Pippala  Guhayani  viharati  abadhiko  dukkhito  balhagilano. 
Atha  kho  Bhagava  sayariha  samayaip  patisall  ana  butthito  vena 
Mahakassapa  tena  upasamkami/''  This  means  : —  ^'  Once  upon  a 
time  the  Lord  was  staying  at  Rajagaha  in  Kalandaka  Nivapa, 
Veluvana.  At  that  time  the  reverend  Kassapa  was  lying  in 
Pippala  Guha  in  great  mental  and  bodily  suffering.  And  the 
Lord  after  rising  from  solitary  meditation  in  the  afternoon, 
repaired  to  the  place  where  Mahakassapa  was.^"*  1  have 
found  another  reference  to  Pippala  Guha  in  the  commentary 
on  the  Dhammapada  which  runs  thus : — t'^  Ayasma-hi  Maha- 
kassapa Pippali  Guhayam  viharanto  jhanam  sampajjitva 
sattame  divase  utthaya  dibbena  cakkhuna  Bhikkhacaratthanam 
olokento,  etc/^  It  is  related  here  that  Mahakassapa,  who  w^as 
residing  in  Pippali  Guhn,  went  into  ecstatic  meditation  and  awoke 
on  the  seventh  day,  etc.  Pippala  cave  must  have  been  close  to 
Veluvana  as  Buddha  went  to  see  Mahakassapa  in  the  afternoon 
and,  it  may  be  presumed,  returned  from  his  visit  to  Veluvana 
the  same  evening.  Fa  Hian  corroborates  this  :  t  *'  Striking  the 
southern  hill  (I  take  it  to  be  the  Vebhara)  and  proceeding  west- 
ward 300  paces,  there  is  a  stone  cell  called  Pippala  cave  where 

*  Samyutta  Nikaya,  Vol/III,  page  54  (Pali  'Icxt  Society). 
t  Commentary  on   Dhammajiada,   Vol.  I,    Part  II,    page     427.     (Pali   Text 
Socicfcy.) 

JB.  R.  W.  W.,pagcLVIII. 
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Buddha  was  accustomed  to  sit  in  meditation  after  his  midday 
meal."'''  Yuang  Chwang  also  says  '^  to  the  west  of  the  hot  springs 
is  the  Pippala  stone  house/''  West  of  the  hot  springs  which  lie 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Vaibhara,  there  is  a  stone  structure  with  cells 
in  it  which  marks  the  site  of  Pippala  cave.  It  is  a  prominent 
feature  of  the  view  as  seen  from  the  eminence  to  the  south  of 
the  Dak  Bungalow.  There  was  a  natural  cavern  behind  the  stone 
house. 

Sattapanni  Quha.— The  Dipavamsa  ^  tells  us  that  the  first 
*'  saip.gaha ''  or  collection  took  place  at  the  gate  of  the  Sattapanna 
Guha  in  Giribbaja  of  the  people  of  Magadha :  ''  Sattapanna 
Guhadvare  Magadhanam  Giribbaje."  In  the  Mahavansa  we  are 
also  told :  f  ''  He  with  all  speed  had  a  splendid  hall  built  by  the 
side  of  the  Vebhara  rock  at  the  entrance  of  the  Sattapanni  grotto 
(and  it  was)  like  the  assembly  hall  of  the  gods.  When  it  was 
adorned  in  every  way,  he  caused  precious  mats  to  be  spread  accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  the  Bhikkhus.  Placed  on  the  south  side  and 
facing  the  north  a  lofty  and  noble  seat  was  prepared  for  the  thera, 
and  in  the  middle  of  the  hall  a  high  seat  was  prepared  for  the 
preacher  facing  the  east  and  worthy  of  the  blessed  (Buddha)  him- 
self/'' It  is  thus  described  in  the  commentary  on  the  Brahmajala 
Sutta  :  i  "  Anapatha  bhante  kim  karomiti.''''  "  Samgahaip.  karon- 
tanam  bhikkhunam.  sannisajjanatthanam  Maharajati.''''  ''  Kaththa 
karomi  bhante,  '^  etc.  ''  Vebharapabbatapasse  Sattapanni  Guha 
davare  katuiia  Maharajati."''  *'  Sadhu  bhante  ti ''''  kho  Raja 
Ajatasattu.  This  means  : — ''  Reverend  sirs,  order  me  what  I 
should  do/''  ''  Maharaja,  prepare  a  resting-place  for  the  Bhikkhus 
who  will  collect  the  texts.''"'  '^  Reverend  sirs,  where  should  this 
be  done  ?  ''''  ^'  Maharaja,  it  should  be  done  at  the  entrance  of  Sat- 
tapanni Guha  by  the  side  of  the  Vebhara.''''  ^'  All  right,  Reverend 
sirs,''^  said  Raja  Ajatasattu/  The  annotator  goes  on  to  say,  tl^e 
splendid  pavilion  (mahamandapa)  was  erected  at  the  door  of  the 
cave  and  500  costly  ^' pachcbaththaranas ''■'  (mats  or  carpets)  were 

*  Dipavamsa,  page  34  (Oklcuberg). 

t  Mabavansa,  page  16   (Gcigcr). 

%  Brahmajala  Suttassa  Attha  katha,  Nidankabba,  p  ige  9  (B  armese  Edition). 
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spread  for  the  Bhikkhus  to  sit  on.  On  the  south  and  facing  the 
north  was  placed  a  seat  for  the  thera  (Mahakassapa)  and  another 
in  the  centre  of  the  pavilion  and  facing  the  east  for  the  expounder 
of  the  law.  This  seat  was  occupied  successively  by  Upali  who 
recited  the  Vinaya,  and  Ananda  who  recited  the  Dharama.  It 
is  difficult  to  say  how  one  of  the  Chinese  travellers  (Fa  Hian) 
came  to  think  that  one  of  these  seats  was  for  Sariputta  and  the 
other  for  Moggalana,  as  both  of  thera  died  during  Buddha's 
lifetime.  Yuan  Chwang  has  committed  another  mistake  in 
stating  that  at  the  first  council  ''  999  great  Arhats^"*  assembled 
for  collecting  the  texts.  The  Mahavastu  Avadana  speaks  still 
more  definitely  about  the  site  of  the  Council. 

■^'^  Ramya-kanana-vane  susamridhe 
Magadhasya  Magadhadhipatisya, 
Puravare   bhavatu    Rajagrhasmin, 
Saptaparna-abhidhana-guhayam, 
Parbatasya    Vaiharavarasya, 
Uttarasmi   tire  varaparsve, 
Vividha- padape -silatalebh  umer 
Bhage  yam  bhavatu  dharmasamasya.''' 
It  may  be  rendered  into  English  as  follows  : — 
*^  Let  this  collection  of  religious   texts  take  place  on    the 
well- wooded  ground  under  the  rocks^  on  the  beautiful  northern 
side  of  Mount    Vaibhara,  at  the   cave    called    Saptaparaa,    in 
Kajagriha,  the  best  of  cities,  belonging  to  the  people  and  king  of 
Magadha,  which  is  wealthy  and  adorned  with  pleasant  forests/'' 
Yuan  Chwang  tells  us  that  ^^  to  the  south-west  of  the  bamboo 
garden  (Venuvana)  about  5   or   6  11,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
southern  mountain,   is  a  great  bamboo  forest.     In  the  middle  of 
it  is  a  large  stone  house.     Here  the  venerable  Kasyapa  with  999 
great  Arhats,  after  Tathagata'^s  Nirvana,  called  a  convocation 
(for  the  purpose  of  settling)  the  three  Pitakas.     Before  it  is   the 
old  foundation  wall.     King  Ajatasatru  made  this   hall  for  the 
sake  of  accommodating  the  great  Arhats  who  assembled  to  settle 
the  Dharma-pltaka.^'     Fa  Hian  also  places  the  cave  at  a  distance 

*  Maliavastu  Avadaua,  Vol.  I,  page  70. 
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of  about  a  mile  from  the  Pippala  Guha  and  to  the  west  of  it. 
Sir  John  Marshall  in  his  article  on  Rajagriha  in  A.  S.  li. 
{1905 — 6)  says  : —  '*  Walking  along  the  north  face  of  Baibhara- 
giri  from  the  Pippala  House  towards  the  west,  there  is  no  sign, 
on  the  steep  hillside  of  any  accessible  plateau  on  which  room 
could  possibly  be  found  for  such  a  building  (Stone  House} ;  but 
at  a  distance  of  a  little  over  a  mile  corresponding  to  the  '  5  or  6 
li '  of  the  Chinese  travellers  the  hill  puts  out  a  small  spur. 
This  spur  was  covered  with  jungle  when  I  first  visited  it,  but  it 
was  easy  to  see  that  the  top  had  been  artificially  built  up  and 
levelled,  that  broad  ramps  had  been  made  on  each  side  io  give 
approach  to  it  and  that  there  were  remains  of  massive  walls 
around  the  edge  of  the  plateau.''"'  The  Mahavastu  agrees  with 
Sir  John  in  placing  the  Sattapanni  cave  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Vaibhara  on  its  north  side.  The  site  discovered  by  Sir  John  is 
possibly  the  place  where  the  maha-mandapa  was  built,  but  we 
cannot  be  absolutely  sure  about  the  locality  until  the  cave  itself 
is  found. 

Qijjhakuta. — There  are  few  places  renowned  in  Buddhist 
history  round  which  so  much  devout  feeling  has  grown  up  as  it 
has  round  this  mountain,  Gijjhakuta  was  one  of  the  most 
favourite  places  where  Buddha  used  to  dwell  and  preach.  It  was 
at  this  place  that,  at  the  instance  of  King  Biuibisara,  the  Master 
instituted  the  ceremony  of  Uposatha,  and  also  the  Buddhist  confes- 
sional. In  ITposathakhandhaka  of  the  Vinaya,  the  following 
passage  occurs  : — '^  Tena  sameyena  Buddho  Bhagava  Bajagahe 
viharati  Gijjhakute  pabbate.  Teni  kho  pana  samayena  annatith- 
thiya  paribbojaka  chatuddase  pannarase  atthamiya  cha  pakkhassa 
sannipatitva  dhammam  bhasati.  Te  manussa  upasankamanti 
dhammasavanaya.  Te  labhantiannatitthiyesuparibbajakesu  pem- 
aiii,  labhanti  pasadan,  labhanti  annatitthiya  paribbajaka  pakkhaiji. 
Atha  kho  ranno  Magadhassa  Seniyassa  Bimbisarassa  rahogatassa 
patisallinassa  evarji  chetaso  parivitakko  udapadi :  'Etarahi  annati- 
tthiya paribbajaka  chatuddase,  pannarase,  atthamiya  cha  x)akkhassa 

sannipatitva  dhammam  bhasati.  Te  manussa pakkham,  etc. 

Yannunahaii,  ayyapi  chatuddase,  panuarage,  atthamiya  cha  pak- 
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khassa  sannipSteyunti.'^  It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  :— 
*'  Lord  Buddha  was  then  residing  on  the  Gij jliakuta  in  Rajagaha, 
At  that  time  the  wandering  ascetics  of  other  sects  used  to  inyite 
their  congregations  for  religious  discourses  on  the  14th,  15th  and 
8th  days  of  the  month.  These  people  used  to  come  for  listening 
to  the  discourses.  They  received  kindness  and  favour  from  the 
wandering  ascetics  of  the  other  sects,  and  the  ascetics  gained 
followers.  Once  when  Seniya  Bimbisara,  King  of  the  people  of 
Magadha,  was  alone  and  engaged  in  meditation,  these 
thoughts  arose  in  his  mind  :  **  These  wandering  ascetics  of  other 
sects  invite  their  congregations  on  the  *14th,  15th  and 
8th  days  and  have  religious  discourses  with  them.  These  men 
come     for     listening     to     sermons.     They     receive     kindness 

and  favour  from   the    wandering   ascetics  of  other  sects 

followers  Why  should  not  the  aryas  (Bhikkhus)  also  invite  their 
followers  on  the  14th,  15th  and  8th  of  a  fortnight  ?  **  Bimbisira 
suggested  to  Buddha  the  institution  of  special  gatherings  for  religi- 
ous discourses,  and  Buddha  gladly  accepted  his  suggestion. 
These  meetings  were  at  first  meant  for  the  benefit  of  lay  members, 
but  afterwards,  on  the  Uposatha  days,  the  Bhikkhus  also  had  their 
own  meetings,  at  which  they  confessed  their  transgressions 
before  the  assembled  brotherhood. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  identify  the  Gijjhakuta  Pabbata  as  the 
landmarks  are  sufficiently  cleai*  to  justify  an  identification.  Sir 
John  Marshall  has  identified  the  Gijjhakuta  mountain  with 
Chattagiri.  The  roid  which  king  Bimbisira  is  said  to  have  con- 
structed for  getting  access  to  it  still  exists,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  stupas  built  on  this  road,  of  which  Yuan  Chwang  speaks,  can 
still  be  seen  as  one  ascends  the  hill  along  the  old  road.  On  the 
summit  of  the  hill  there  is  a  stupa. 

Chbra-papata : — Chora-papdta    means,     literally,     ''Bobber 

Precipice,  **  i.e.,  the  precipice  from  which  robbers  were  hurled  down 

for  an  offence  punishable  with  death.     It  is  explained  in  the 

commentary  on  the  Dhammapada  that  people  used  to  climb  the 

*  Th«  day  befort  th«  new  mooB  «the    full  moou    atiU  the  two    ttkhft^mii  (atk 
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hill  along  one  of  its  sides  and  that  the  other  side  had  fallen  off. 
Robbers  were  hurled  down  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  on 
this  side,  and  they  would  fall  to  the  ground ,  torn  to  pieces. 
*("  Tassa  hi  ekena  passena  manussa  abhiruhanti,  ekarn 
passan  chhinnatatan,  pabbatamattake  thita,  tena  passena 
chore  patenti  te  khandakhandan  hutva  bhumiyaip.  pa- 
tanti.  '"')  Yuan  Chwang  says  :— "  There  is  a  brick  vihara  on 
the  borders  of  a  steep  precipice  at  the  western  end  of  the  moun- 
tain. It  is  high  and  wide  and  beautifully  constructed.  The 
door  opens  to  the  east.  Here  Tathagata  often  stopped  in  old 
(days  and  preached  the  law.  There  is  now  a  figure  of  him  preach- 
ing the  law,  of  the  same  size  as  life.  "  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  this  precipice  was  the  Chora-papata  mentioned  in  the 
t  passage  of  Mahaparinibbanasutta  quoted  above.  There  are 
still  remains  of  the  vihara  on  the  top  of  the  precipice  and  our 
exploring  party  verified  the  description  given  by  the  Chinese 
traveller.  The  place  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  hills 
and  Ihe  valley  below.  It  is  a  pity  the  life-size  image  was  removed 
from  the  site  by  a  former  explorer. 

Kalasila. — *  The  black  rock  ^  by  the  side  of  Isigili  mountain 
is  one  of  the  places  mentioned  in  Buddha^s  conversation  with 
Ananda,  which  has  been  quoted  above.  It  was  also  the  place 
where  Mahsmoggallana,  one  of  the  two  chief  disciples  of  Buddha 
(Agga-savaka-yuga),  used  to  live  and  where  he  is  said  to  have 
attained  martyrdom. J  The  naked  ascetics,  who  lived  near 
Rajagriha,  were  extremely  jealous  of  Buddha  and  his 
monks,  and  made  a  determined  attempt  to  reduce  his  influence,  it 
is  said,  by  killing  Mahamoggallana  with  the  help  of  hired  ruffians. 
They  came  in  large  numbers,  surrounded  Kalasila,  and  after 
several  unsuccessful  attempts,  ultimately  succeeded  in  catching 
him.  They  beat  him  severely  and  left  him  for  dead.  Moggallana 
died  soon  after,  after  bidding  a  touching  farewell  to  his  Master. 
The      following     passage     occurs      irv     the     commentary    on 

*  Commentary  on  Dhammapada,  Volume  IT,  page  221  (Pali  Text  .Society). 

f  Mahaparinibbanasutta,  page  86  (Burmese  Edition). 

1  Commentary  on  Dhammapada,  Volume  I  IT,  page  66  (Pali  Text  Society), 
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Dhammapadal:  *'  Mahamoggallana  thero  nama  Kalasilayam 
vasati  tattha  gantva  maretha,  etc.,  tesan  kahapane 
adamsu,  '^  This  means  :  *'  Mahamoggallana  thero  lived  at 
Kalasila,  go  there  and  kill  him,  so  saying  (they)  gave  them 
Karshapanas  '\  Where  was  Kalasila  ?  Isigili  mountain  is 
supposed  to  be  the  same  as  the  modern  Sonagiri.  The  Sanskrit 
equivalent  of  Isigili  is  Rishigiri,  and  this  name  occurs  among  the 
names  of  the  mountains  of  Girivraja  mentioned  in  the  Ramayapa, 
Vaihara  being  Vebhara,  Vipula  VepuUo  ;  Ratnagiri,  Pandava  ; 
Grijjhakuto,  Chattagiri ;  the  remaining  mountain,  viz.,  Sonagiri 
must  be  Rishigiri.  Kdlasild  literally  means  black  rock.  There 
is  an  old  road  leading  to  the  Balganga  opening  where  the  scenery 
is  charming  and  which  is  just  the  place  one  would  choose  for  rest 
and  silent  meditation.  There  is  a  small  picturesque  fall  which 
sends  down  its  waters  over  stone  shelves  down  to  a  deep  cistern 
round  which  the  natural  rock  arranges  itself  into  tiers  of  steps. 
It  is  very  likely  that  Kalasila  was  near  this  place,  as  not  far  from 
it  can  still  be  seen  a  mound  marking  perhaps  a  place  where  once 
a  stupa  stood.  There  is  also  a  site  to  the  east  of  Elishigiri  where 
a  sloping  way  leads  up  to  a  flat  space  on  the  hillside  just 
outside  the  south  wall  of  the  city.  It  is  said  there  was  a  large 
tree  near  Kalasila,  viz.,  Kalasilatabi,  under  which  Buddha  and 
his   followers  practised  meditation. 

Sappa-Sondika-Fabbhara  in  Siiavana  : — The  ^'  Cold  Forest  ^' 
lay  to  the  north  of  Rajagaha  and  is  now  almost  wholly  occupied 
by  the  ruins  of  new  Rajagaha.  As  there  is  no  hill  or  mountain 
in  this  area,  the  Pabbhara  {Praghhdra  slope  or  top  of  a  mountain) 
must  mean  the  slope  of  mount  Vipula.  It  is  related  of  one  of 
the  disciples  of  Buddha  that  he  hurt  his  feet  badly  by  continuous 
walking  while  practising  penance  in  Sitavana,  so  that  the  place 
looked  like  a  slaughter-house  for  cattle  (gavaghatanam).  I  think 
the  story  of  blood-mark  on  a  piece  of  stone  near  Devadatta^s  cave, 
marking  the  site  where  a  Bhikhu  tried  to  commit  suicide^  is  only 
a  faint  echo  of  the  older  account  found  in  the  Suttas.  Both  as 
regards  distance  and  situation  as  mentioned  in  the  Chinese 
accounts  the  place  now  known  as  Makdum   Shah^s   Darga,  with 
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its  cave  and  stone  terrace  for  open-air  exercise,  on  which  a  dark 
red  stain  is  still  pointed  out,  corresponds  with  Sappa-Soundika 
|*abbhara. 

Jivakambavanam : — -It  was  a  beautiful  moon-lit  night. 
Ajatasattu  was  sitting  on  the  terrace  of  his  palace  surrounded 
by  ministers  and  courtiers.  But  the  patricide  king  had  no 
peace  of  mind.  He  was  anxious  to  see  a  holy  man  who  could 
minister  unto  his  troubled  spirit.  The  courtiers  suggested  the 
names  of  some  of  the  most  famous  hermits  who  lived  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  Rajgaha.  Jivaka,  the  great  court 
physician,  mentioned  the  name  of  Tathagata,  who  was  theu 
living  in  the  Vihara,  which  Jivaka  had  built  for  him  in  hig 
mango  grove.  Ajatasattu  accepted  his  suggestion  and  aske^ 
him  to  get  elephants  ready  to  carry  him  and  his  female  guards 
to  Jivaka^s  mango  grove.     The  Samaiinaphalasutta  says  : — 

*  ^'  Atho  kho  Raja  Magadho  Ajatasattu  Vedehiputto  panchasu 
hatthiniyasatesu  pachcheka  itthio  aropetva  ukkasu  dhariyamanasu 
Rajagahato  niyyasi  mahachcha  rajanubhavena.  Yena  Jivakassa 
komara-bhachchassa  ambavanaip.  tena  payasi.  '^  This  means  : — 
''Then  Ajatasattu, 'son  of  the  lady  of  Videha,  king  of  Magadha, 
made  each  woman,  holding  a  torch  in  her  hand,  mount  one  of 
the  500  female  elephants,  and  went  out  of  Rajagaha  with  great 
pomp  befitting  a  king.  He  proceeded  towards  the  place  where 
Jivaka^s  mango  grove  was.^^ 

In  the  Attbakitba  it  is  mentioned  that  the  mango  gi'ove  of 
Jivaka  was  between  the  walls  of  Rajagaha  and  Gijjhakuto, 
and  also  that  Ajatasattu  went  out  by  the  East  Gate  and  entered 
into  the  shade  of  the  mountain.  The  moon  was  obscured  by 
the  crest  of  the  h.U,  and  there  was  darkness  on  account  of  the 
shadow  of  the  mountain  and  of  the  trees.  '^  Jivakassa  ambava- 
nai?i  pakarassa  cha  Gijjhakutassa  cha  antara  hoti.  So  pachinak- 
dvarena  nikkhamitva  pabbatachchayaya  pabisi.  Tattha  pabbata- 
kutena  chando  chhadito.  Pabbatachchbayaya  cha  rukkhachchha- 
yaya  cha  |andhakarai?i  ahositi.''^  The  darkness  was  so  great  and 
the  place  was  so  lonely  that  Ajatasattu  was  filled  with   fear   lest 

*,  Pago  80,  BntmeBe  Edition. 
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there  be  some  plot  against  his  life.  Jivaka  reassured  him  and 
pointed  out  to  him  the  lights  which  were  burning  in  Buddha^ s 
audience  hall  (maijdalamale).  The  party  got  down  from  the 
elephants  when  they  found  that  the  ground  was  impracticable 
for  them,  and  went  on  foot  to  the  Vihara  where  Buddha  was 
sitting  in  the  midst  of  his  Bhikkhug.  The  description  given 
above  puts  it  beyond  doubt  that  Jivakabavana  was  on  the 
way  to  Gijjhakuta  from  the  eastern  gate  of  the  City  and  outside 
its  walls. 

In  Yuan  Chwang's  account,  the  following  description  occurs  : 
"  Again  to  the    north-east  of  the  great  ditch,  in  a  corner  of  the 
mountain  city  is  a  stupa ;  this  is  the  place  where  the  great  physi- 
cian, Jivaka,  built  a  preaching  hall  for  Buddha,     By  the  side  of 
it  is  the  old  home  of  Jivaka,  still  visible  ".  As  the  Samannaphala 
Sutta  tells  us  that  Ajatasattu  had  to  go  out  of  the  city  in  order 
to  see  Buddha,  who  was  staying  in  the  mango  grove  of  Jivaka,  it 
is  clear  that  the  Ambavana  was  not  in  a   '  corner  of  the  mountain 
city ',    if    by   '  Mountain   city '   is   meant   the   space   enclosed 
within  the  walls  of  Rajagaha,  a  good  part  of  which  still  exists. 
The   Samannaphala  Sutta  is  contained  in  the  Digha-nikaya  and 
is  of  great  antiquity,    and   its   evidential   value   is   very   much 
greater  than  the  accounts  of  the  Chinese  travellers,  the  earliest  of 
whom  came  to  India  about  a  thousand  years  after  the  death  of 
Buddha.     The   Chinese   travellers   had  to  depend  chiefly  upon 
local  traditions,   which  had   become  overgrown     with   legend, 
and     led    them    into     inaccuracies,   such     as    in   the  account 
which   they   have    given  of  the  first  Council.     By  a  curious 
mistake,  Ambavana  has  been,  in  one  of  the    Chinese   accounts, 
transformed   intojAmbapalivana.     Ambapali  belonged  to  Vaisali, 
whereas  the  mango  grove  of  Jivaka  was  at   Rajagaha.     In   the 
Atthakatha   of  Samannaphala  Sutta  the  mango  grove  is  placed 
on  the  way  to  Gijjhakiita  between  the   walls   of   the   city   and 
the  mountain.    Perhaps  the  garden  of  Jivaka  was  situated  north- 
east of  the  ditch,  «&d  of  the  East  Gate,  and  at  the  point  where 
the  outer  bund  meets  the  Ratnagiri  (Pandava)  hill. 

There  is  further  evidence  in  the  commentary  on  the  Dham- 
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mapada  which  shows  that  the  Ambavana  was  situated  not  very  far 
from   the  Gijjhakuta  mountain  and  outside  the  walls  of  the  city» 
'^  Ekasmin  pana  samaye   Devadatto  Ajatasattuna  saddhin  ekato 
hntva     Gijjhakutaqa    abhiruhitva     padutthachitta        Sattharan 
badhissarai    ti  silan  pabijjhi.     Tan    dve    pabbat akutani   patich- 
chhinsu.     Tato  bhijjitva  gata  papatika  Ehagavato  padan  abhiha- 
nitva    lohitan    uppadesi,     bhusa    vedana    pabattinsa.     J3ikkhu 
Sattharan  Maddakuchchhin  nayinsu.     Sattha  tato  pi  Jivakamba- 
vanam  gantukamo  tattha  man  netha  ti  aha.  Bhikkhu  Bhagavantan 
adaya  Jivakambavanam  agamansu.     Jivaka  tan  pavattin  sutva 
Satthnsantikam  gantva  vana-patikammaththaya  tikhinan  bhesaj- 
jam   datva   vanani   bandhitva    Sattharan   etad   avoca    ^  Bhante 
maya   antonagare  ekassa   manussassa   bhesajjam    katan,    tassa 
santikam  gantva  agamissami.     Idan  bhesajjam  yava  mamagama 
baddhaniyamena  eva  titthatu  ''  ti.     So  gantva  tassa  purisassa  kat- 
tabbakichchan  katva   dvarapidahanavelaya  agachchhanto  dvaran 
na  sampapuni  ^\    It  may  be  thus  rendered  into  English  :  "  Once 
upon  a  time  Devadatta,  in  collusion  with  Ajatasattu  mounted 
the  Gijjhakuta  hill^  and  with  the  wicked  intention  of  killing  the 
Master,  rolled  down  a  boulder.     It  was  stopped  by  two  mountain 
peaks  and  broke  into  pieces.    One  of  the  broken  pieces  struck  the 
Lord's  foot  and  made  it  bleed.  It  produced  very  great  pain.     The 
Bhikkhus   had  him  carried   to    Maddakuchchhi.     The   Master, 
desiring  to   go   from  that     place    also,     to   Jivakambavanam, 
said,    '  Take    me  to  that  place  \     The  Bhikkhus  taking  up  the 
Master   brought  him   to    Jivakambavana.        On    hearing   this 
Jivaka    went  to  the     Master,   and    with    a   view  to  cure  the 
wound,   applied  a  powerful    medicine  to  it  and  having  bandaged 
it,    said  to    the   Master,    '  Reverend  Sir,    I  have  Under    my 
treatment  a   man  in  the   city.     I    shall  come  back  again  after 
visiting  him.  Meanwhile  let  this  medicine  remain  in  the  bandage 
until  my  return\     He  went,  and  after  doing  what  was  necessary 
for  the  man,  could  not  reach  the  city  gate  at  the  time  when 
it  was  to  be  closed.^'     From  the  extract  given  above  it  is  clear 
that  Jivakambavana  was  outside  the  city  and  somewhere  between 
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the  city  and  the  Oijjhakufcahill.  Maddakuchchhi^  was,  it  appears, 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  A  Migadaya  or  deer 
forest  is  associated  with  this  low  valley  and  it  was  one  of 
Buddha's  favourite  places  of  residence.  Buddha  was  first  taken 
to  the  valley  below  Gijjhakuta  after  the  accident,  and  thence  to 
Jivaka's  arabavana  whare  he  could  be  most  conveniently 
attended  to  by  the  great  physician. 

The  following  account  of  the  Ambavana-Vihara  is  given 
in  the  commentary  on  the  Samaniiaphala  Suttaf  : — 

**  So  tasmin  ambavane  rattitthana — divatthana — lena-kuti — • 
mandapadini  sampadetva,  Bhagavato  anuchchhavikam  gandha- 
kutin  karSpetva,  ambavanam  attharasa-hatthubbedhena  tamba- 
patta-vannena  pakarena  pirikhipapetva,  Buddha  pamukhassa 
Bhikku-sarjighassa  civara-bhattena  santappetva  dakhinnodakaqa. 
patetva  viharam  niyyatesi.^'  This  means  : — "  After  having  made 
places  of  rest  for  the  day  and  the  night,  retreats,  closets,  pavilions 
and  a  perfumed  sanctuary  worthy  of  the  Lord^  and  surrounded  the 
mango  grove  with  a  wall  which  was  eighteen  cubits  high  and  of 
the  colour  of  copper  plate,  he  entertained  Buddha  and  the 
Bikkhus  at  a  feast,  and  gave  them  pieces  of  cloth,  after  which 
he  solemnly  made  over  the  mango  grove  to  them,  pouring  water 
in  ratification  of  the  donation  '\ 

*  Maddakuclicbhi  literally,  *  soft  belly  *  (madda  being  a  derivative  of  mfdu), 
perhaps  means  a  hollow  in  the  valley  with  soft  alluvial  soil  overgrown  with 
luxuriant  vegstation  and  a  favourite  haunt  of  antelopes. 

f  Samannaphala  Suttassa  Aththakatha,  page  107  (Buritee  Edition). 


tt.— Buddhism  and  Vedantism  :  A  Paral- 
lel. 

By  D.  N.  Sen^M.A. 

I. 

It  is  a  puzzle  that  a  religion  like  Buddhism,  which,  in  its 
earlier  and  purer  form,  did  not  inculcate  either  prayer  or 
worship  could  grow  upon  Indian  soil.  As  prayer  and  supplica- 
tion are  considered  to  be  the  very  essence  of  religious  doctriue 
and  ritual,  how  could  India,  which  is  supposed  to  be  essentially 
a  religious  country,  evolve  a  faith  which  does  not  consider  thi  e 
phase  of  religion  t-o  be  of  vital  importance  ? 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every  race,  as  it  does  in  the 
life  of  every  thoughtful  person,  when  it  is  felt  that  the  ordinary 
interpretation  of  the  world  we  live  in,  and  the  standard  of  values 
by  which  we  estimate  the  ends  or  ideals  we  pursue  in 
life,  should  be  revised  and  reconstructed.  We  find  clear  indica- 
tions of  such  a  movement  of  thought  in  the  Upanishads, 

In  the  famous  discourse  which  Yajnavalkya  delivered  to 
Maitreyi  on  the  eve  of  his  retirement  from  the  world,  we  have 
the  following : — 

m  t\  ^w  5^^^  ^^'  'H'^m  ^  f^RT  Sf  irwf  *  ^^A  mm^^T^^ 

She  (Maitreyi)  replied,  "  Lord,  if  all  the  earth  full  of  wealth 
were  mine,  through  it  shall  I  become  deathless  ?  "  Yajnavalkva 
said,    "No,   no,  your   life   will  be  like  the  lives  of  persons  who 
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have  wealth.  Wealth,  on  the  other  hand,  destroys  deathless- 
ness.-"  She  (Maitreyi)  said,  ''What  shall  I  do  with  that 
which  cannot  make  me  deathless  ?  Lord,  tell  me  all  that  you 
know  about  it/' 

So,  in  the  Upanishads,  they  sought  for  deathlessness,  for 
Amritatvam.  They  asked  for  something  that  would  place  them 
beyond  the  power  of  death. 

In  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad,  the  question  is  asked  as  to 
what  is  happiness  (^^§f)  ?     The  reply  is  as  follows  : 

"  That  which  is  Great  is  joy,  there  is  no  joy  in  the  Little. 
The  Great  alone  is  joy,  therefore,  ask  about  the  Great/' 
^*  Respectful  Sir,  I  ask  about  the  Great/' 

"  Here  people  call  kine  and  horses  Greatness, — elephants 
and  gold,  slaves  and  wives,  fields  and  houses.  I  do  not  say 
so,  I  do  not  say  so/' 

They  anxiously  enquired  as  to  what  true  happiness  was. 
They  had  found  that  it  did  not  consist  in  possessing  the  good 
things  of  the  world. 

The  Kathopanishad  tries  thus  to  answer  the  question : 

"  It  is  this  that  is  considered  to  be  Ineffable,  Supreme  Bliss. 
Oh,  how  should  we  know  it,  does  it  shine  or  manifest  itself  ? 
The  sun  does  not  shine  there,  nor  do  the  moon  and  the  stars, 
there  the  lightning  does  not  spread  its  rays,  nor  has  the  fire 
any  place  there.  All  things  shine  by  His  light.  His  rays  make 
all  this  manifest/' 

t  ^ankara  says  :     *  ^RT^fftfTfT^  g^  TTftsf,  ^^T^rfij^FcE^^ 

lit*  I    ^ronsijW*  nr'ST  5^1 1  ^i^  ^JN  5^H  I '' 
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They  sought  the  Ineffable  Supreme  Bliss  which  lay  beyond 
this  world  of  the  sun,  moon  and  stars,  fire  and  lightning.  The 
same  thought  finds  expression  in  another  form  in  the 
Prasnopanishad  :  — 

fHa?%  cTWt    ifW^^  ^g^  ^^*  Slt'^T^  I     ^Hr^l^  ^^K^Z  fxM\i 

*'  Just  as  these  rivers,  as  they  flow  on  towards  the  sea, 
disappear  as  they  find  the  sea,  their  names  and  forms  are 
destroyed  and  they  are  spoken  of  as  the  sea  ;  so  it  is  with  the 
perfect  seer  whose  16  kalas  (phases)  ,  as  they  approach 
the  Purusha  (the  Self),  on  reaching  the  Purusha  (the  S.df), 
lose  themselves,  their  names  and  forms  are  destroyed  and  they 
are  spoken  of  as  the  Purusha  (the  SelF),  and  he  becomes 
jo/ifli^-/^5s  and  deathless*^' 

They  sought  that  which  was   beyond   name   and   form,   and 
into  which  all   things   ultimately   proceed  and    lose  themselves 
and  becoma  deathless.     The  Bliss  and  the    Reality  which   they 
enquired  about,  they  found  to  be  Transcendental. 

The  Maiidukya  Upanishad  speaks  thus  of  the  fourth  state 
of  the  At  man  : 

''  It  has  neither  inner  consciousness,  nor  outer  consciousness, 
nor  a  combination  of  both,  nor  a  condensed  consciousness,  neither 
consciousness  nor  not-consciousness/^ 

They  finally  aimed  at  attaining  a  state  of  Consciousness 
which  was    Transcendental, 

Their  ultimate  goal  was  the  Self  Which  is  des;3ribed  as  below 
in  the  Chhandogya  Upanishad  : 

*' ^  ^T^TSCT'f cITTT^m  ft^Ct  ft^^  Pftft^Sftf3J^?Htsfqxn^: 
^nipRT^:  ^31^1^-.  %5C^^:  ^ftf^T%^cr^:  I  " 

*'  The  Self  who  is  sinless,  not  subject  to  decays  deotk,  sorrotOy 
hunger  and  thirst,  whose  desires  and  resolutions  are  rightj— ^H6 
is  to  be  sought,  He  is  to  be  asked  about*'' 
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II 

Let  us  now  consider  what  was  the  interpretation  of  life 
according  to  Buddha  and  what  was  the  ultimate  object  to  attain 
which  he  and  his  followers  laboured. 

These  are  the  first  words  which  Tathagata  addressed  to  the 
five  Bhikkhus  in  the  Deer  Park  at  Benares  : 

"Odahatha  Bhikkhave  sotam.     Amataraadhigatam/"' 

"  O  Bhikkhus,  listen.  I  have  found  amatam,  i.e.,  the  drink 
which  makes  one  deathless.^^ 

This  was  the  cheerful  gospel  oF  great  hope  which  Buddha 
preached.  There  is  no  feir  like  the  fear  of  destruction  and  no 
joy  like  the  joy  which  the  assurance  of  immortality  brings 
to  man. 

In  the  four  "  noble  truths  ^'  which  Buddha  preached  tp  the 
five  Bhikkhus,  in  his  first  famous  sermon,  he  explains  how  life 
is   misery  and- how  the  misery  can  be  removed  : 

(a)  '^  Dukkham  ariyasaccam  :  jati  pi  dukkha,  jarapi  dukkha, 
byadhipi  dukkha,  maranampi  dukkham. ^^ 

"  Misery  is  a  noble  truth  :  birth  is  misery,  decay  is  misery, 
disease  is  misery,  death  also  is  misery."^ 

{b)  '^  Dukkha-samudayam  ariyasaccam.  Yayam  tanha  ponob- 
bhavika  nandiraga  sahagata  tatra  tatrabhinandini :  seyyathidam 
kamatanha,  bhava-tanha,  bibhavatanha.^^ 

"  The  origination  of  misery  is  a  noble  truth.  It  is  desire 
which  causes  rebirth,  which  is  accompanied  by  pleasure  in  and 
attachment  to  things,  and  which  takes  delight  in  various 
objects,  e.g.,  the  desire  for  objects  of  sense,  desire  for  life,  desire 
for  wealth.-" 

(c)  '^  Idam  kho  Bhikkhave  Dukkhanirodham  ariya  saccam  : 
Yo  tassa  eva  tanhaya  asesa  viraganirodho,  cago,  patinisaggo, 
mutti,  analayo.^^ 

''  O  Bhikhus  the  suppressi  on  of  misery  is  a  noble  truth  ; 
the  suppression  of  desire  through  freedom  from  various 
kinds  of  attachment,  renunciation,  deliverance,  emancipation, 
freedom  from  attachment.'''' 


^40  Buddhism  and  vedantism  :  a  parallel,     cj.ba*^. 

(d)  "  Idam  kho  Bhikkave  Dukkha-nirodha-gamini-patipada 
ariya-saccam  :  Ayameva  ariyo  atthangiko  maggo  :  seyyathidam 
Sammaditthiy  Sainma-sankappo,  Samma-vaca,  Samma-kammanto, 
SammS-ajivo,  Samma-vayamo,  Samma-sati,  Samma-samadhi/^ 

''  The  steps  which  lead  to  the  suppression  of  Dukkha  (misery) 
are  noble  truths  :  these  constitute  the  noble  eightfold  path  : 
as  such  Right  View,  Right  Resolve,  Right  Speech,  Right 
Conduct,  Right  Living,  Right  Endeavour,  Right  Recollection, 
Right  Contemplation/' 

How  is  this  intense  dissatisfaction  with  life  and  all  that 
pertains  to  it  to  be  explained  ?  Buddha  throws  further  light 
upon  this  view  of  life  in  another  sermon  which  he  delivered 
to  the  five  Bhikkhus  at  Benares  : — 

{a)  '*  Rupam  Bhikkhave  anatta/' 

''  O  Bhikkhus,  rupa  (all  objects  seen  and  other  objects  of 
sense)  is  without  a  self  or  substratum/' 

They  are  not  Real  but  merely  Phenomenal, — not  only  they 
but  all  our  sense-experience  and  the  world  of  knowledge  built  up 
by  Sense  and  Understanding.  Underlying  this  discontent  with 
the  Phenomenal,  there  is  the  inevitable  hankering  for  the  Real. 
This  was  identified  by  later  Buddhists  with  Sunnafd  or  negation 
of  phenomena,  i.e.,  the  Transcendental  Reality. 

(b)  "  Rupam  aniccam/' 

"  Rupam  (things  seen  which  symbolize  all  objects  of  Sense) 
is  impermanent." 

**  Yam  pan&niccam  tam  Dukkham,  viparinamadhammam.'' 

"  That,  again,  which  is  impermanent  is  misery,  subject  to 
change." 

This  is  why  Buddha  considered  life  and  everything  connected 
with  it  as  misery. 

There  is  a  sort  of  naive  realism  which  takes  for  granted 
all  that  is,  without  any  discrimination  between  the  real 
and  the  unreal,  the  essential  and  the  non-essential.  Buddha 
as  well  as  the  Upanishads  fought  against  this  great  illusion  and 
demanded  that  life  and  the  world  we  live  in  must  be  re-interpreted 
and  there  must  be  a  revaluation  ol  the  ends  of  pursuit.  It  was 
no  wonder  then  that  the  wrong  view  of  life,  which  treated  the 
world  as  if  it  were  real  and  permanent^  and  on  which  the  •ntire 
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fabric  of  society  seemed  to  rest  in  those  days,  should  be  decried 
and  a  new  interpretation  insisted  upon. 

Buddha  approached  the  problem  from  the  practical  (moral) 
point  of  view,  while  the  Upanishads  did  it  from  the  theoretical 
(intellectual)  point  of  view.  Buddha's  religion  hence  became 
Transcendental  Ethics,  while  the  Upanishads  inculcated  Trans- 
cendental Metaphysics. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  views  about  the  ultimate  goal,  viz., 
Nirvana. 

(a)  After  death. — Buddha  was  the  very  impersonation  of 
sympathy.  He  vvas  often  called  to  minister  unto  dying  men  who 
sought  his  last  beneiiotiou  as  well  as  the  assurance  of  a  future 
life.  The  following  quotation  records  the  re-assuring  words 
which  he  addressed  to  a  lay  disciple  to  whose  deathbed  he  had 
been  summoned  for  the  last  ministrations  : 

"  Seyyathapi,  Mahanama,  puriso  sappikumbham  va  telakum- 
bham  gambhiram  udakarahadam  ogahetva  bhindeyya-  Tatra 
ya  assa  sakkhara  va  kathala  va  sa  adhogami  assa  Yanca  khvassa 
tatra  sappi  va  telam  va  tam  uddhamgami  assa  visesagami.  Eva- 
meva  kho  Mahanama  yassa  kassici  digharattam  saddhaparibha- 
vitam  cittam  sila-suba-caga-panaa-paribhavitam  cittam,  tassa 
kho  hoti  khvayam-kayo  rupi  catumahabhutiko  matapitiko  sam- 
bhavo  odanakummasupacayo  anniccuchhadana-parimaddana-bhe- 
dana-vidhamsanadhammo.  Tam  idheva  Kaka  khadanti,  gijjha 
va  khadanti,  KulaU  va  kbadanti,  Sunakha  va  khaianti,  Sigala 
va  khadanti,  vividha  panakajata  va  khadanti.  Yanca  khvassa 
tam  cittam  digharattam  siddha-paribhavitam  sila-suta-caga- 
panna-paribhavitam,  tam  uddhamgami  hoti  visesagaml.^^ 

"  Just  as,  Mahanama,  when  a  man  breaks  an  earthen  vessel 
eontaining  oil  or  clarified  butter  after  diving  into  a  lake, 
the  broken  fragments  of  the  pot  take  a  downward  course,  but 
the  oil  or  clarified  butter  takes  an  upward  and  a  special  course  ; 
so  it  is  certain,  Mahanama,  in  the  case  of  the  man  who  has  long 
disciplined  his  cittam  (the  intelligent  principle  in  man,  op  soul) 
through  rercrence,  right  conduct,  learning,  renunciation  and  per- 
fect wisdom,  his  body  which  has  %  form  and  is  made  up  of  the 
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four  elements,  is  derived  from  father  and  mother,  is  nourished  by 
rice  and  rice-gruel,  is  impermanent,  and  can  be  killed  and 
crushed,  pierced  and  destroyed,  is  eaten,  while  here,  by 
crows,  vultures,  ospreys^  dogs^  jackals,  and  various  other 
animals;  but  his ciUatn  (soul),  which  has  been  long  disciplined 
through  reverence^  right  conduct,  learning,  renunciation  and 
perfect  wisdom,  takes  an  upward  and  a  special  course/'' 

After  death,  the  body  is  destroyed,  but  the  soul  lives,  provided 
that  a  man  has  led  a  good  and  virtuous  life. 

(b)  Bhammatanu* — ^In  the  last  words  which  Mahapajapati 
Gotami  addressed  to  Buddha,  when  she  was  dying,  she  drew 
a  contrast  between  two  bodies,  Bupakd^a  and  Dhammakaya,  i.e., 
the  material  and  the  spiritual  bodies.  She  spoke  of  herself  as 
having  reared  up  the  material  boly  of  Buldha  as  she  took  his 
mother's  place  after  her  death,  and  of  Buddha  as  having  nourished 
her  di^indita  Dhamm^tanii,  the  unblemished  spiritual  body. 
The  doctrine  of  Dhammakaya  was  further  developed  in  the 
northern  school  of  Buddhism,  bub  space  will  nob  allow  me  to 
refer  to  it  here. 

(e)  Nirvana  is  a  transcendent  state.      The   Udana  speaks 
thus  of  Nirvana  : — 

*'  Yattha  apooa  pathavl,   tejo  vayo  no  gadhati, 
Na  tattha  sukka  jotanti,  adicco  nappakasati, 
Na  tattha  candima  bhati,  tamo  tattha  na  vijjati.^' 
^'  Where  water  and  earth,  fire   and  air  do  not  reach, 

There  white  things  do   not  shed  lustre,  neither   does  the 

sun  shine. 
There  the  moon  does  not  glow,  neither  does  darkness  exist/* 
This  is  a  description  of  the  transcendent  sbabe  almost  in  the 
same  words  as  have  been  quoted   above  in  connection  with   the 
Upanishads. 

(d)   Nirvana   is   happiness  :        Sariputra   is  reported  to  have 
spoken  about  Niravana  thus  :  — 

''  Ekam     samayam     ayasma     Sariputto     Rajagahe  viharati 
Veluvane    Kalandaka-Nivape.       Tatra    kho    ayasma  Sariputto 
Phikkhu  amantesi :  Sukhamidam  avuso  Nibbatiaui,  sukharaidam 
ayuso    Nibbanaqti,'' 
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"  Once  upon  a  time,  Sarlputto  was  living  in  Kalandaka- 
Nlvapa,  in  Velu  vana,  Rajagaha.  There  the  reverend  Sariputta 
addressed  the  Bhikkhus  thus  :  '^  O  mj  friends ,  Nirvana  is 
happiness  ;  Nirvana  is  happiness/^ 

When  he  was  pressed  by  the  Bhikkhus  to  explain  why  he 
thought  it  to  be  happiness,  though  it  had  been  described  by  the 
Master  to  be  beyond  feeling  (i.e.,  Joy  and  Sorrow),  he  replied 
that  it  was  bliss  because  it  was  beyond  all  objects  of  enjoyment 
which  have  been  condemned  by  the  Master  as  really  pain, 
Nirvana  is  Trameendent  Bliss, 

(<?)  Nirvana  is  a  state  of  mind  in  which  there  is  neither 
consciousness  nor  not-consciousness.  It  is  Transoetidenial  Con," 
sciousnesH.  It  is  described  as  Sanna-na-sanfia  Syatanam,  This 
description  exactly  cori-esponds  to  the  fourth  state  of  the  Self 
as  expounded  in  the  Upanishads. 

Thus  we  find  that  both  Buddhism  and  Vedantism  arose 
out  of  the  same  movement  of  thought  and  tried  to  re-interpret 
life  and  revise  the  standards  of  value  so  far  as  the  ends  of  life 
are  concerned.  The  happy,  uncritical  optimism  of  the  early 
Vedic  stage  is  passed  under  a  relentless  scrutiny  and  found  want- 
ing, and  new  views  of  life  are  sought  for  re-interpreting  the  world 
of  existence.  Both  the  systems  seek  a  revaluation  of  life  under 
the  guidance  of  a  transcendent  vision^  resulting  in  the  one  case, 
in  the  doctrine  of  a  Transcendent  Being  who  is  the  background 
of  all  things,  and  in  the  other  case  of  a  Transcendent  State  of 
Being  in  which  the  finite,  the  unreal  and  the  ephemeral  ultimately 
lose  themselves.  To  the  Vedantist,  contemplation  or  thought, 
is  the  way  of  salvation,  to  the  Buddhist,  right  conduct,  or 
action,  is  the  path  to  the  attainment  of  Undying  Bilsf, 


Ill,— Notes  on  Asoka's  Inscriptions  (II). 

By  K.  P.  Jayaswal. 

(6) 

^'Anubindha  '*  AND  "  Kritabhikaei  '*. 

Revision  of  Sentence, 

Anubandha  occurs  in  Asoka's  R)ck  Series  Dharma-lipi 
("  Rock  Edlcb  '*)  V,  in  connection  with  remission  of  punishment 
of  convicts  {baMhana-badhasa  patividhdnij/a).  Its  meaning 
has  been  missed  by  Biihler.  It  is  a  technical  term  of  Hindu 
Law  meaning  '  motive^,  '  intention^.  Manu,  VIII.  126,  lays 
down  that  in  inflicting  punishment  anubandha^  and  'place  and 
time  \  amongst  other  things,  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 
Medhatithi  gives  two  meanings  to  the  word :  '  motive  ^  or 
'  repeatedness  '  (of  the  offence) .  That  the  former  ii  correct  is 
proved  by  Manu,  VII.  16,  where  anubandha  is  replaced  by  vidyd 
or '  knowledge  '',  and  by  Vasishtha^s  Dharmasiitra,  xix.  9,  which 
also  substitutes  vidyd  for  anubandAa» 

Asoka's  Ministers  of  the  Dharma  (Department)  revised 
sentences  on  the  grounds  of 

(a)  Anubandha  (motive), 

{b)   Prdjdva  (children  to  be  supported  by  the  prifoner), 

(c)  Old  age,  and 

(d)  Kritabhikara.* 
Against  this  Manu  (VIII.   126)  has 

(a)  Anubandha  (motive), 

{b)  Circumstances  ('  place  and  time  '), 

(c)   Strength  (of  the  prisoner)  and 

{Ralti). 
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{d)   Crime.* 
Gautama  (XII.  51)  gives: 
(a)   Anubandha, 
{^)  '  Man  \ 
(€)   Strength,  and 
(d)  Crime,  t 
Vasishtha  in  tbe  eorresponding  provision  (XIX.  911  enumerates 
(»)    Knowledge  (vidya), 

(b)  Circumstances  and   duty  (desa-kak-dharma), 

(c)  Age,  and 
{d)    Cause.  J 

Kautilya  (IV.  85,  p.  226) similarly  mentions  : 
{a)  Anubandlia   and   the   present  circumstances    (when   the 
offence   was   committed,  '  tadatva  '), 
{b)   Circumstances  (<lesa-kala) , 

(c)  '  Man  '  and 

[d)  Crime  and  its  source,  and    its  amount,  § 
Yajnavaikya  (I.  367)  counts  : 

{h)  CricumstanceSj 
((?)    Strength, 
or 

Age; 

Business  and  means  ;  and 
{d)  Crime^    || 

Yajnavaikya    leaves  out   the   element     of     mentality,    and 
evidently  explains  {c)  and  [b)   by  ^^  age  "  and  '^  means  '\     To 

^  ^C%^^'    TTft^T^    "^^T^   ^    c[^cr:  \     HWmVC^l  *^^^ 
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the  "  means  '^  and  "  circumstances  '^  of  the  law  corresponds 
Anoka's  ground  '  that  the  criminal  has  got  children  (dependent 
on  him)'.  To  the  ''  man  ",  "  strength  '\  and  ''  age  ''  of  the 
law-books  corresponds  Asoka's  ground  "  that  the  criminal  is 
old'\  To  the  *' crime  "  and  ''its  source''  (Karana,  Sthdna) 
corresponds  Asoka's  '  Kritabhikam  '  which  literally  means  '  this 
man  committed  the  offence  on  behalf  of  (another)/  i.e., 
the  Karana  Hhe  employer'  or  the  "  cause""  of  the 
offence  (Vasishtha)  was  different.  Apastamba  {II.  11.  29)  ^ 
divides  culprits  into  three  classes^  ''  employer  ''  or  instigator, 
'  advisor  '  ,  and  '  doer  \  The  [d)  division  of  Asoka  and 
Dharmasastras  corresponds  to  Apastamba's  ^employers'.  Biihler-'s 
rendering  of  hritabhihara  (^'  overwhelmed  by  misfortune  '')  is 
far  wide  off  the  mark.  Nor  does  he  catch  the  sense  of  the  record 
when  he  refers  the  whole  passage  to  '  the  prevention  of  unjust 
imprisonment  and  of  unjust  corporal  punishment/  What  is 
meant  is  a  revision  [pratividhdna — ^  counter-ordering'),  and 
reduction  of  punishment  already  ordered.  The  above  grounds 
might  lead  the  Dharma-Mahamatras  to  reduce  a  sentence 
of  imprisonment  (bandhana)  or  torture  and  tortured  death 
{vadJta)-\ — to  make  it  lighter  (aparibodhaya)  or  totally  remit 
it  (mochhiye). 

(7) 
Man  GILA. 
Mahgala  in  Hock  Series  IX  is  translated  as  'auspicious 
rites '  and  taken  in  its  ordinary  sense  by  Buhler.  But  the 
term  is  technical.  It  should  be  left  untranslated.  For  its 
technical  significance  see  Marhgala-Jataka  (Fausboll,  J,  I., 
p.  371).  Mangalas  were  psrformed  either  before  or  after  an 
event.  In  the  latter  cise  Mangalas  had  been  promised  to  a 
certain  deity  on  the  happening  of  a  desired  event.  Asoka  is  speak- 
ing of  such  Mangalas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  record. 

t  Artha-Sastra,  IV.  86 )  yajuayalkya,  I  J,.  270. 
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The  Jataka  shows  that  sacrifices  of  birds  and  beasts  were 
made  at  Mangalas.  Asoka's  object  was  to  stop  the  killing  of 
animals  at  the  Mangalas  and  to  supersede  them  by  what  he 
called  Dharmamangala,  which  would  secure,  in  his  opinion, 
spiritual  benefit  as  well  as  worldly  success. 


>--i 


IV.~  Kefereiices    to    Education   in    the 
Jatakas. 

By  J.  N.  Sikdar,  M.A. 
The  Jatakas  give  some  incidental  information  about  the 
.  system  of  education  wliicli  prevailed  in  Illnda  India  before  the 
rise  of  Buddhism.  If  we  put  together  these  references  we  get 
an  Important,  though  only  partial,  picture  of  the  system  of  edu- 
cation which  obtained  some  seven  or  six  hundred  years  before 
the  birth  of  Christ. 

General  Education. 
The  Jatakas  have  no  oceas:lon  to  refer  to  the  general  or 
ordinary  education  of  a  student  except  in  one  case.  In  the 
Katahaka  Jataka  (Yol.  I,  125)  we  real  *'  Setthlputte  lekham 
sikkhante  va  daso  pi^'ssa  phalakam  rahamano  ganlva  ten-'eva 
saddhim  lekharii  sikkhi  '\  \Then  the  son  of  the  Setthin  learnt 
writing,  the  slave  (Katahalia)  too  went  with  him  carrying  his 
board  and  thus  learnt  writing. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  statement  that  the  son  of  the 
Setthin  and  the  slave  Katahaka  did  not  receive  instiuction  at 
home.  They  presumably  went  to  a  school  for  education.  The- 
curriculum  of  these  schools  is  not  exliauslively  known.  The  use 
of  the  word  *^  phalakarh  ^%  which  means  a  tablet  makes  it  clear 
that  writing  Avas  included  in  it.  It  also  shows  that  the  method 
of  Instructing  beginners  in  the  art  of  writing  was  much  the  same 
as  In  the  primary  schools  of  the  present  day. 

The  art  of  writing  was  apparently  learnt  in  the  lower  forms 
of  the  school.  In  higher  forms  important  courses  of  study  were 
introduced.  The  Arthasastra  of  Kautllya  throws  some  light  on 
the  point.  In  describing  the  curriculum  which  a  prince  should 
master  before  16  years  of  age,  the  author  lays  down  (Ch.  I,  5)  * 

ij.  B.  O.  R.  S.,III,  4S0. 
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that  after  "ichudakarma  "  which  was  done  in  the  Ith  year,  a  ho-y 
should  be  taught  "lipi'^  (writing)  and  '^sankhayana"  (arithmetic). 
The  order  in  which  lipi  and  sankhayana  are  mentioned,  shows 
that  writing  was  followed  at  a  higher  stage  by  practice  in  arith- 
metic* The  Vedas  and  politics  came  in  his  studies  after  initiation 
whicb,  according  to  the  Dharmasutras,  was  performed  in  tbo 
eleventh  year.  The  foregoing  details  apply  to  the  education  of 
a  prince,  a  Kshatriya.  Forjother  castes,  however,  it  is  not  unreason- 
able to  suppose  that  courses  of  study  were  generally  the  same. 
The  study  of  politics  which  properly  belongs  to  the  curriculum  of 
a  prince  was  probably  substituted  in  case  of  other  castes  by  legal 
studies.  That  legal  study  formed  pu-t  of  general  education  is 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  both  the  son  of  the  Setthin,  a  Vaisya 
and  Katahaka,  a  Suira,  mastered  three  branches  of  civil  law. 
'*Dve  tayo  vohare  akasi/' 

Higher  Education. 

TakshasHa. — The  higher  education  of  a  boy  commenced  after 
the  completion  of  general  education.  Of  all  places  which  imparted 
higher  education,  Takshasila  in  the  kingdom  of  Gandhara  was 
by  far  the  most  important  and  well-renowned.  The  Jatakas  are 
full  of  references  to  its  fa  me  as  a  university  town.  It  was  the 
chief  intellectual  centre  of  the  age,  the  Oxford  of  Hindu  India, 
the  culture  of  which  was  eagerly  sought  and  much  valued  in 
the  country.  Notwithstanding  the  long  distance  of  the  place 
and  the  hardship  and  dinger  entailed  in  the  journey,  students  of 
all  ranks  from  all  over  Aryavarta  flocked  there  in  large  number 
to  receive  education  at  the  feet  of  world-famed  teachers.  No 
education,  it  seems,  was  deemed  complete  unless  it  was  received 
from  the  University  of  Takshasila.  The  Tilamutthi  Jataka 
(Vol.  II,  252)  mentions  that  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  famous 
teachers  in  their  capitals,  the  kings  used  to  send  their  sons  far  off 
to  Takshasila  to  complete  their  education. 

Benares. — Next  to  Takshasila,  Benares  was  the  most  import- 
ant as  a  centre  of  Hindu  learning.  Several  passages  in  the 
Jatakas   mention  that   students   after  completing   education  in 
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Takshasila,  set  up  in  Benares  what  would  be  called  private  schools 

in  Europe,  and  imparted  higher  education  to  a  large  number  of 
pupils.  The  Kosiya  Jataka  (Vol.  I,  130)  states  "Bodhisatto 
.  .  .  ,  f  Takkasilayam  sabbasippani  ugganbitva  Baranasiyam 
disapamokkho  achariyo  ahosi,  rajdhanisu  khattiyakumara  cha  brah- 
manakiimara  cha  yebhuyyena  tass'eva  santike  sippam  ugganhanti/^ 
Bodhisatto  having  mastered  all  the  sippas  (sciences)  in  Takshasila 
became  a  teacher  of  world-wide  fame  in  Benares.  In  the  capital 
a  large  number  of  Kshatriya  and  Brahmin  youths  used  to  learn 
sippas  from  him.     Again  in  the  Anabhirati  Jataka  (Vol.  II,  185) 

it  is    stated  :    '^  Bodhisatto Takkasilayam     mante 

ugganhitva  disapamokkho  achariyo  hutva  Baranasiyam  bahu 
khattiyabrahmanakumare  mante  vachesi. '"'  Bodhisatto  having 
learnt  sacred  verses  in  Takshasila^  became  a  far-famed  teacher 
in  Benares  and  gave  lessons  in  sacred  verses  to  many  Kshatriya 
and  Brahmin  youths. 

All  these  references  indicate  that  through  the  help  of  these 
students,  the  culture  of  Takshasila  was  introduced  into  Benares. 
Though  there  is  no  mention  of  other  places  in  the  Jatakas,  it  is 
likely  enough  that  numerous  schools  sprang  up  in  the  country 
conducted  b^^  the  ex-students  of  Takshasila,  which  in  a  great 
degree  helped  the  progress  of  education. 

Forest  Seats. — The  spread  of  higher  education  was  also 
largely  promoted  by  religious  teachers,  who  after  completing 
education  in  Takshasila,  renounced  the  world  and  becoming 
hermits,  gave  instruction  to  numerous  disciples  in  the  tradi- 
tional learning  of  the  age.  One  of  the  many  references  which 
bear  out  the  fact,  is  mentioned  in  the  Adichchupatthana  Jataka 
(Vol.  II,  175)  which  states  "  Bodhisatto  kasiratthe  brahmaa- 
kule  nibbatittva  vayappatto  Takkasilayam  sabbasippaiii  uggan- 
hitva   isipabbajjam    pabbajitva mahaparivaro 

ganasattha  hutva  Himavante  vasam  kappasi  ^',  Bodhisatta  was 
born  in  a  Brahman  family  in  the  kingdom  of  Kasi  and  having 
mastered  all  the  sippas  (sciences)  in  Takshasila  became  a  hermit 
and  lived  in  the  Himalayas  at  the  head  of  a  large  number  of 
disciples. 
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Iq  Hindu  India  these  forest  S3ats  were  much  renowned  as 
centres  of  culture  and  some  of  the  boldest  speculations  in  Indian 
philosophy  emanated  from  these   sylvan  seats   of  learning. 

Besidential  system, — The  chief  feature  of   these   educational 
institutions  was  that  they  were  residential^  and,  from  the  frequent 
use  of  the    expression  ^*  f.anchamanavaJcasatdni  "  which   means 
a  body  of  500   pupils,  it  apptars  that  the  usual   number   of  stu- 
dents which  learnt  under  the  guidance  of  an  Achariyo  or  the  chief 
preceptor  was  limited  to    five  hundred.     Tlicse   resident   pupil Sj 
according  to  the  Tilamutthi  Jataka   (Vol.  II,    252)   were  divided 
into  two  classes,  viz.,  those  who  paid  the  teacher^s  fee  {achariyO' 
Ihdgaddyaka)  and  those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  it   {dham^ 
mantevdsiid) .    Whenever  a  new  student  arrived,  the  teacher  made 
it  a  point  to  enquire  of  him  to  which  class  he  would  like  to  belong. 
Thus  when  Brahmadattakumara  reached  Takshasila  for  education, 
he  was  addressed  by  the  Achariyo  in  these  words  "  kin  te  achariyo- 
bhago  abhato,  udahu  dhammantevasiko  hotukamo  siti.'*''     Well, 
have  you  brought  the  teacher's  fee  or  do  you  wish  to  attend  on 
me  in  return  for  teaching  you  ?  (Rouse.)    It  is  further  stated 
therein  that  those  who  brought  the  teacher's  fee  were  treated  like 
eldest  sons  (Jetthaputta  viya)  in  the  house  of  the  teacher ;  while 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  pay  any  remuneration,  had  to  per- 
form menial  duties,  e.g.,  drawing  water,  bringing  firewood,  etc., 
during  the  day,  and  received  instruction  at  night.     '^  Dhamman- 
tevasika  diva  achariyassa  kammarh  katva  rattirh  sippaifa  uggan- 
hanti.'' 

Besides  the  resident  pupils,  day-scholarg  are  also  mentioned  in 
the  Jatakas.  The  following  extract  from  the  Durajana  Jataka 
(Vol.  I,  64)  will  show  that  there  were  married  men  who 
prosecuted  studies  living  in  their  own  homes. 

*'  Bodhisatto  disapa  mokkho  achariya  hutva  panchamanavaka- 
sataui  sippaih  sikkhapeti.  Ath^eko  tiroratthavasiko  brahmana- 
manavako  agantvatassa  santike  sippam  ugganhanto  ekaya  itthiya 
patlbaddhachitto  hutva  tarn  bhariyam  katva  tasmin  eva  Barana- 
sinagare  vasanto  dve  tisso  velaya  achariyassa  uppatthauam  na 
gacchati,-'^ 
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"Boilhisatta  having  become  a  tcacber  of  world-wide  fame  in- 
etructed  500  pnplls  in  sippas.  One  of  them^  a  Brahmin  youtb, 
from  a  foreign  land  while  studying  under  him  fell  in  love  with 
a  woman  and  made  her  his  wife.  Though  he  continued  to  live 
in  Eenaresj  he  failed  two  or  three  times  in  his  attendance  on  the 
teacher/''     (Translation  adapted  from  Chalmers.) 

Fees. — The  amount  of  fees  for  higher  education  was  fixed  at 
3,000  kahapanas  with  which  every  boy  going  up  to  Takshasik 
had  to  b3  pro^dded.  Out  of  this  money  were  presumably  met 
the  expenses  of  the  food  and  clothing  of  the  students  during 
their  stay  at  the  Un'versity.  As  a  general  rule  the  fees  were 
realized  before  the  commencement  of  study.  The  only  exception 
is  found  in  the  Duti  Jataka  (Vol.  IV,  478)  in  which 
a  student  is  represented  as  collecting  nikkas  (gold)  for  paying 
his  teacher  after  the  completion  of  education.  The  mention  of 
the  nikkas  is  conclusive  as  showing  that  fees  were  accepted  in 
gold.  Considering  the  length  of  time,  a  student  took  to  finish 
higher  education  and  taking  into  account  the  necessary  ex- 
penses which  the  teacher  had  to  incur  for  him,  the  amount 
of  fees  charged,   does   not  seem  to  have  been  very  heavy. 

In  addition  to  that,  every  facility  was  afforded  to  the  poor  (o 
enable  them  to  receive  higher  education  free  of  cost.  The 
Losuki  Jaiaka  (Vol.  I,  41)  states  "  Bodhisatto  Baranasiyarii 
disapamokkho  fcbariyo  hulva  pachamanavakasalani  sipjam 
vachesi.  Tada  Baraiiasivf  sino  dunggatanaiii  paribbaj^am  datva 
sippam  sikkhapenti."  Bodhisatta  having  become  a  far-famed 
teacher  in  Benares,  instructed  503  pupils  in  sippis.  In  those 
days  the  people  of  Benares  used  to  bear  necessary  expenses  of 
poor  pupils  and  had  them  taught  free. 

Duration  of  Student  life, — The  duration  of  student  life  is 
not  distinctly  mentioned  in  the  Jatakas.  From  numerous  re- 
ferences it  is  clear  that  students  used  to  go  up  for  higher  educa- 
tion at  the  age  of  sixteen.  In  Buddha  Ghosha's  commentary  on 
the  Chivarakhandhaka  Vinaya  Pitaka  (Singhalese  Edition)  (') 
it  is  stated  that  Jivaka,  who  went    to    study    medicine    in  Tak- 

(')  This  reference  has  bocu  kiudly  givon  to  inc   by  Principal  D.  N,  ?cu,  m.a. 
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shaslla,  learnt  in  seven  years  what  others  would  have  learnt  in 
sixteen  years.  '^  Ettha  ayaih  kira  Jivaka  yaitakam  aehariyo 
yanati,  iyam  anfie  solaseliivassehi  ugganhanti,  taiii  sibbaih 
sattahi  vassehi  ug-gahesi.'"'  "  This  Jivaka  has  learnt  all  that  in 
seven  years  which  the  Achariyo  knows  and  which  others  take 
sixteen  years  in  learning/'  Here  we  get  the  two  extremes, 
which,  when  added  to  sixteen,  make  up  twenty-three  and 
thirty-two,  the  minimnm  and  maximum  age  respectively  during 
which  it  can  be  reasonably  supposed,  the  students  finished  their 
higher  education. 

Marriage, — Marriage  was  usually  performed  after  the  com- 
pletion of  student  life.  Bat  instances  are  also  mentioned  in  the 
Jatakas  wherein  students  are  described  as  attending  the  lectures 
of  the  teacher  even  after  marriage.  The  Darajana  Jataka  re- 
ferred to  above  and  the  Anabhlrati  Jataka  (Vol.  I,  65) 
mention  how  a  student  was  compelled  to  absent  himself  from 
lectures  owing  to  th3  bal  in'luence  of  his  wife.  The  Silavim- 
amsana  Jataka  (Vol.  Ill,  305)  describes  the  test  by  which 
a  teacher  of  Takshasila  chose  a  virtuous  bridegroom  for  his  grown 
up  daughter  from  among  his  students.  Addressing  his  chief 
pupil,  Bodhisatta,  who  alone  could  stand  the  test,  the  teacher 
said  :  '^  Aham  pana  Silasaifapannassa  dhit^ram  datukamo  ime 
manavake  vimamsanto  evarn  akasim,  mama  dhita  tumhaip  nev^a 
anuchhavika,  ti  dhitaram  alaiiikaritva  Bodhisattassa  adasi/^  *'In 
order  to  marry  my  daughter  to  a  virtuous  man,  I  acted  thus  to 
test  these  pupils.  But  you  alone  are  worthy  of  my  daughter.^' 
Saying  this  he  adorned  his  daughter  and  gave  her  in  marriage  to 
Bodhisatta. 

All  these  exampbs  show  that  marriage  was  permissible  even 
during  student  life,  but  the  practice  was  not  generally  followed. 

Habits  of  life. — The  particulars  of  student  life  are  very  few 
in  the  Jatakas.  Those  that  are  found  show  that  students  had 
a  very  simple  life  under  the  paternal  care  of  their  teachers.  The 
Tilamutthi  Jataka  gives  us  an  idea  of  the  necessaries  of  student 
life.  A  pair  of  one  soled  shoes  (ckat^lika  upanaha)  and  a  sun- 
shade of  loaves  (pan  n  achat  tarn)   were  all  with  which  even  the 
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sons  of  kings  were    provided  when  going  to  Takshasila.     The 
purse  of  ],000  kahapanas,  which  they  usually  took  from  home  as 
teacher's  fee,  had  to  be  delivered  to  the  teacher  before  the  com- 
mencement of  study.     There   is   no  indication   in   the  Jatakas 
that  the  students  had  any  private  purse  out  of  which  they  could 
spend  at  pleasure.     The  Junha  Jataka  (Vol.   IV,  456)  suggests 
that  even    princes    were     not    allowed     to     retain    a   single 
farthing  with  them.     Prince  Junha,  son  of  the  king  of  Benares, 
while  coming  to  his  lodgings  one  night  in  the  dark,  after  listening 
to  the  lecture  of  his  teacher  in  Takshasila,  ran  against  a  poor  Brah- 
min and  broke  his  alms-bowl.    When  the  Brahmin  asked  for  the 
price  of  rice,  the  prince  had  to  declare  his  inability  to  pay  it.      He 
said  "  idan'  aharii  tava  bhattamulam  datum  no  sakkomi,  aham  kho 
pana  kasiranno  putto  Juahakumaro  nama,    mayi  rajje'patitthite 
agantva  mam  dhanam  yaceyyasiti '\     I    cannot  now  give  you 
the  price  of  a  meal ;  but  I  am  Prince  Junha,  son  of  the  king  of 
Kasi,  when  I  become  possessed  of  the  kingdom,  you  may   come 
to  me  and  ask  for  the  money/'     (Rouse.) 

This  incident  illustrates  what  sort  of  strict  control  they 
had  to  live  under.  They  were  not  even  free  to  go  to  the  river 
side  for  taking  their  bath.  The  Tilamutthi  Jataka  says  that  at 
the  time  of  bathing  the  students  ware  acco  npiuied  by  their 
teacher  who  was  apparently  deputed  there  to  look  after  their 
discipline.  Any  breach  of  it  was  punished.  "We  read  in  the 
same  Jataka  of  a  boy  who  while  going  to  take  his  bath  with 
the  teacher  picked  up  some  sweets  without  the  permission  of  ,the 
vendor.  On  a  complaint  being  made,  the  teacher  asked  two 
other  students  to  hold  fast  both  the  hands  of  the  culprit  and 
himself  struck  him  on  his  back  with  bamboo,  stick. 

"  Dvihi  manavehi  tarn  Kumaram  dvisu  hatthesu  gahapetva 
velupesikaih  gahetva  ....  puna  evaruparii  makasiti  "  tikkhattuip. 
pitthiyam  pahari  '"  (Vol.  II,  252). 

jPooi.— Their  food  was  as  simple  as  their  habits  of  life  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  rice  (bhatta)  or  rice  gruel  (yagum)  prepared 
by  the  maid  of  the  teacher's  house.  In  invitation-dinners 
they  were  given  unrefined  eugar,  curd  and  milk,    ^'  Ekadivasam 
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niraantane  ekache  manava  gulaifa,  dadhiria  bhunjinsu  ekache 
khirena.  ^^  One  day  the  pupils  were  invited  to  eat  jaggery 
with  curd  and  milk  (Vol.  I.,  123). 

Stiiiy  hour, — The  study  hour  commenced  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  boys  were  roused  from  sleep  by  the  crowing 
of  a  cock.  The  cock,  it  appears,  was  domesticated  in  every 
educational  institution  for  serving  the  purpose  of  a  clock. 
The  Akalaravi  Jataka  (Vol.  I,  119)  describes  how  the  students 
had  to  suffer  in  their  studies  by  the  untimely  crowing  of  a  cock. 

'^  Manava  tassa  atirattim  vassankale  sippam  sikkanta  yava 
arunuggamana  sikkhitum  na  sakkonti,  niddayamana  gahitattha- 
naihpi  na  passanti,  atipabhate  vassitakale  sajjhay.issa  okasam 
eva  na  labhanti.  *' 

This  means  : — When  the  students  were  roused  by  its  crowing 
at  midnight,  they  could  not  continue  studies  till  the  rising  of 
the  sun  ;  for  feeling  drowsy  they  could  not  even  see  the  portion 
(of  the  book)  on  which  they  had  received  lessons.  When  it  fell 
a-crowing  in  broad  day,  they  could  not  get  an  opportunity  for 
repeating  their  lessons, 

It  is  apparent  from  the  above  statement  that  the  students 
had  two  periods  assigned  to  them  for  private  study  ,  one  in 
which  they  learnt  with  the  help  of  books  and  the  other  in  which 
they  recapitulated  their  lessons.  The  two  things,  it  seems,  had 
to  be  finished  before  noon. 

Acharitjo  or  the  Chief  Preceptor, — The  Achariyas  or  chief 
preceptors  are  all  described  in  the  Jafcakas  as  teachers  of  world- 
wide fame  (disapamokkho) ,  They  were  honoured  and  respected 
by  kings  and  the  people.  Some  of  the  enlightened  royal 
courts,  e.g.,  Videha,  Benares  and  Panchala  retained  them  as 
royal  chaplains.  The  Sarabhanga  Jataka  (Vol,  V,  523)  says  that 
Prince  Jotipala  who  satisfied  his  Achariya  in  Takshasila  by  his 
proficiency  in  learning,  was  presented  by  him  with  his  own  sword, 
bow,  quiver  and  coat  of  mail.  This  fact  indicates  either  the 
Achariyo  was  himself  a  warrior,  a  Kshatriya  or  a  Brahmin  who 
taught  both  the  art  of  war  and  the  art  of  peace. 
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It  Las  already  been  pointed  out  that  ilie  usual  number  of 
students  which  learnt  under  an  Achariyo  was  limited  to  500.  In 
teaching  these  pupils,  the  Achariyo  was  helped  by  other  teachers 
who  in  the  Jatakas  are  called  '^  piithidchari^o  "  or  assistant 
teachers.  The  Anabhirati  Jataka  already  noticed,  mentions 
that  a  Brahmin  youth  having  mastered  the  three  Vedas  under 
Bodhisatto  became  his  assistant  teacher  and  taught  sacred 
verses  to  others  '*  Tassa  (Bodhisattassa)  santike  eko  brahmana- 
manavaka  tayo  vede  pagune  akasi,  ekapadepi  nikkamkho  pit- 
tiachariyo  hutva  mante  vachesi  (Vol.  TI^  185). 

Besides  the  assistant  teachers,  the  Achiriyo  was  also  helped 
in  teaching  by  his  chief  pupils  who  are  called  "  Jetthante- 
vdsiko'\  In  the  Mahadhammapal a  Jataku  (Vol.  IV,  447)  an 
Achariyo  is  mentioned  to  have  delegated  his  work  during  his 
absence  to  Dhammapala  who  was  the  chief  pupil  among  his  500 
students.  Calling  Dhammapala  to  his  presence,  the  Achariyo  said 
'^  Tarn  yava  mamagamana  ime  manave  sippam  vachehi/'  Till  my 
return  you  instruct  these  pupils  in  sippa. 

Courses  of  Studi/, — The  three  Vedas  and  the  eighteen 
Sippas  are  repeatedly  spoken  of  as  the  subject  taught  in  the 
University.  The  three  Vedas  are  evidently  the  Rig,  the  Sama 
and  the  Yaju  which  possibly  included  all  their  branches.  The 
Atharv^a  Veda  was  not  recognized  as  a  Veda  in  the  age  of  the 
Jatakas.  We  do  not  know  of  what  did  the  18  sippas  consist. 
They  are  everywhere  collectively  mentioned  as  "  attharasa?ip- 
pani''''.  Only  a  few  names,  such  as  "Issapasippa'^  (science  of 
archery),  Ilatthi  sutta  (Elephant  Text)  and  Manta  (sacred  text) 
occur  in  the  Jatakas.  From  the  story  of  Jivaka,  in 
the  Vinaya  Pitaka,  it  appears  that  the  study  of  medicine  and 
surgery  was  included  in  the  curriculum  of   the  University. 

Most  of  the  references  in  the  Jatakas  point  to  the  students' 
taking  the  sippa  or  the  science  course.  The  Vedic  or  theological 
studies  are  found  to  have  been  taken  up  by  very  few.  In  the 
majority  of  cases,  the  reference  is  to  '^  having  mastered  the 
sippas,  sabbasippani  ugganhitva  ''•'  without  any  mention  of  the 
Vedic  studies.     This  fact  indicates  that  technical  education  was 
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more  in  vogno  In  the  time  of  the  Jatakas  than  Vedic  or 
theological  studies. 

It  Is  also  apparent  from  soma  passages  In  the  Jatakas  that  In 
addition  to  the  ordinary  course,  a  student  was  allowed  to  take  up 
a  special  course  in  one  of  the  eippas.  In  the  Asadisa  Jataka 
(Vol.  II,  18 j)  we  are  told  that  Bodhlsatta  became  peerless  in 
the  science  of  archery  In  addition  to  learning  the  three  Vedas  and 
the  18  sippas.  '' Bodbisatto  solisavassdvale  Takkasilaih  gaiitva 
disapamokkhassa  acharlyassa  santike  tayo  Vede  attharasa  slppani 
ca  ugganhitva  Issapaslppe  asadlso  hutya  Baranasim  pacchagam?\ 
^^  At  the  ago  of  13,  Bodhlsitta  went  to  Takshasila  and  learnt  the 
three  Vedas  and  18  sippas  under  a  famous  teacher.  Having  be- 
come peerless  In  the  science  of  archery  he  came  back  to  Benares.^^ 
Another  reference  to  the  Fame  effect  Is  found  in  Volume  III, 
874,  which  states  "  Eko  Baranasi  Brahmauamanavo  Takkasllajo 
sabbaslppani  ugganhltva  dhanukamme  nippahattim  patto  Culla- 
dnanuggahapandita  nama  ahosi  '\  A  certain  Brahmin  student  of 
Benares  learnt  all  the  sciences  In  Takshasila,  and  having  acquired 
proficLnoj  In  archery   was  known  as  the  clever  Little  archer. 

Moreover,  students  are  described  as  going  up  to  the  University 
for  specializing  In  one  subject  only.  Thus  in  the  Suslma  Jataka 
(Vol.  11,163)  the  son  of  the  King's  Chaplain  goes  to  Taksha- 
sila for  mastering  the  "  Hatthi  sutta  ''''  (Elephant  Text)  only. 
Again  in  the  Anabhirati  Jataka  already  quoted,  a  Brahmin  youth 
is  represented  as  learning  only  ^^  mania  ^'  (sacred  text)  In  Taksha- 
sila. Jivaka,  we  know  from  the  Viiiaya  PItaka,  went  to  Taksha* 
sila  only  for  studying  medicine  and  surgery. 

It  should,  however,  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  these 
solences  were  not  simply  theoretical.  The  frequent  reference  to 
the  fact  that  students  after  completing  their  education  had 
to  give  proof  of  what  they  had  learnt,  suggests  that  they 
hid  to  do  th3  p;a3tical  side  as  well.  The  Tilamutthi 
Jataka  tells  us  thit  when  Brahmadattakumara  returned  to 
Benares  after  finishing  education  In  Takshasila,  he  had  to  give  to 
his  parents  a  practical  demonstration  of  his  knowledge  of  the 
"  sippas/^  which  lie  had  acquired  there.     ^'  So  Baranasim   ganlva 
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matapitaro  vanditva  sippam  dassesi/^  Jivaka  too,  who  studied 
medicine  in  Takshaiila,  had  to  acquaint  himself  with  the  practical 
uses  of  the  herbs  and  drugs  which  could  be  found  within  6  or  7 
miles  of  Takshasila.  The  several  cases  of  difficult  operations  which 
he  performed,  just  after  leaving  Takshasila  suggests  that  he  had  a 
good  practical  training  in  surgery  at  Takshasila  (Chirvarakhan- 
dhaka,  Vinaya  Pitaka). 

Totinunderia/cen  for  further  edurcation,-^V(Q  are  further  told 
that  students,  after  the  completion  of  studies,  used  to  go  on  tours 
over  the  country  for  mastering  all  the  practical  sciences  of  the 
time  (Sabbasamayasippani).  This  fact  is  so  often  referred  to  in  the 
Jatakas  [*]  thatitsepms  to  have  been  considered  a  necessary 
part  of  education.  The  Setaketu  Jataka  (Vol.  Ill,  377) 
mentions  how  Setaketu  having  mastered  all  the  ''  sippas  "  from 
a  famous  teacher  in  Takshasila,  wandered  about  the  country 
learning  all  the  practical  sciences  of  the  time.  "  Takkasilato . 
nikkhamitva  sabbasamayasippani  sikkhanto  vichari/^  Again  the 
Darimukha  Jataka  (Vol.  Ill,  378)  describes  how  two  friends 
having  acquired  all  the  sciences  in  Takshasila  travelled  through 
towns  and  villages  with  the  intention  of  learning  all  the 
practical  sciences  of  the  time  and  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  countries. 

"  Takkasilam  gantva  sabbasippani  ugganhitva  sabbasam- 
ayasippan  cha  'sikkhissama,  desacharittan  cha  janis  ama^^  ti  ga 
manigamadisu  charanta  Baranasiih     .     .     .     pavimsu.'^ 

Leeiurei. — From  some  passages  in  the  Jatakas,  it  appears 
that  lectures  were  delivered  at  night  and  light  (?)  and  lucky 
days  (Sallahukena  nakkhattena)  were  observed  in  giving 
instructions.  The  Tilamutthi  Jataka  says  :  "  Dbamman 
tevasika  diva  achariyassa  kammam  katva  rdttiiii  sippaih  uggau- 
hanti^\  The  resident  pupils  did  work  for  the  aohariyo  during 
the  day  and  learnt  sippas  at  night.  In  the  Susima  Jataka 
(Vol.  II,  163)  Bodhisatto  who  went  to  study  in  Takshasila  is 
stated  to  have  said    to    his    teacher,  ^^  Aj ja  ekarattam  mayhaih 

[1]  J.  I.  80  J    J.  III.  377. 
J.  III.  336  i  J.  III.  378. 
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yeva  okasam  karotba/^  Be  pleased  to  give  me  your  time  for 
this  night  only.  [^] 

jPexi  Books. — From  the  frequent  use  of  the  expression 
'^  Sippam  Vachesi  ^'  whichjmeans  '^  Causing  to  read  the  sippas/^ 
it  is  apparent  that  students  used  to  learn  sippas  with  the  help 
of  books. 

A  passage  in  the  Akalaravi  Jataka,  already  quoted^  viz.,  *'  nid- 
dayamana  gahitatthanam  pi  na  passanti,  '^  feeling  drowsy  they 
could  not  even,  see  the  portion  (of  the  book)  on  which  they  had 
received  lessons,  confirms  the  above  statement.  A  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  existence  of  books  (potthakam) ,  occurs  in  Tundila 
Jataka  (Vol.  Ill,  388)  wherein  Bodhisatta  is  represented  as 
preparing  a  book  of  judgment  for  deciding  cases.  '^  Bodhisatta 
vinicchaya  pottahakam  likhapetva  imarii  potthakam  olokenta 
attham  kareyyatha  '*  .  Bodhisatta  caused  a  case-law  book  to  be 
written  and  said,  ''  By  observing  this  book  you  should  decide 
cases.  '' 

Besides,  the  repeated  mention  of  the  use  of  writing  in  the 
Jatakas,  ['^]  both  in  private  and  official  correspondence,  leaves  no 
doubt  that  it  was  quite  a  common  thing  in  the  age  of  the  Jata- 
ka?, When  it  is  observed  that  the  art  of  writing  was  used  in 
every  sphere  of  daily  life,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  doubt,  that 
it  was  equally  employed  for  preserving  the  traditional  learning 
of  the  times. 

Nature  study  for  the  feehle-minded, — In  addition  to  theoreti- 
cal lecturesand practical  training,  nature  study  was  sometimes 
prescribed  for  those  who  were  intellectually  weak  among 
students.  In  the  Nangalisa  Jataka  (Vol,  I,  1^3),  we  are 
told  that  a  Brahmin  youth  who  used  to  learn  the  scriptures  from 

[^]  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  K.   P.   Jayaswal,  m/a.,   (Oxon.)   for  drawing  my 
attention  to  the  fact  that  Muladeva,  a  renowned  professor  of  arts,  used  to  deliver 
lectures  at  night. 
(2)  J.  I.  125. 
J.  II.  214. 
J.  ir.  181. 
J.  1X1.  301. 

J.  IV.  482.  ; 

J.  IV.  467. 
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n  famoiiF5  (caclier  of  Benares,  could  not  properly  grasp  the  moan- 
ing and  entertained  some  wrong  notions  in  his  mind.  The 
Achariyo  was  very  anxious  for  him  and  hit  upon  a  plan  of  educat- 
ing him  through  the  help  of  nature.  He  resolved  on  ques- 
tioning him  on  his  return  from  gathering  firewood  and  leaves 
"  as  to  what  he  had  seen  or  done  in  the  forest  that  day  and 
as  to  what  it  was  like  '\  This  process  he  thought  would  lead 
the  student  to  make  comparisons  and  give  reasons,  and  that  the 
continuous  practice  of  comparing  and  reasoning,  would  make 
the  task   of  teaching  him  easier. 

''  Atha'assa  etad  ahosi :  ath'eko  upayo,  aham  imam  manavam 
darutthaya,  paantthaya  gantva  agatam  '  ajja  te  kiifa  dittham, 
kiin  katam^ti  puchchhissami,  ^imam  naraa  ajja  maya  ditthaiii  idam 
katamti  acikkhlssati,  athanam  '  tayad^tthan  cha  katan  cha  kidisarii 
li  pucchissami,  so  ^  evarupam,  nama  '  ti  upamp.ya  cha  karantna 
cha  kalhossat',  ti  nam  navam  navaih  upaman  cha  karanan  cha 
kitbapctva  imina  upayena  pandltam  karissamiti ''•' 

Then  this  occurred  to  him,  ^'  There  is  one  v/ay  of  doing  it. 
When  this  boy  returns  after  gathering  wood  and  leives,  1  shall 
as^.v  him  '  wh  <t  have  ycu  seen  and  what  have  you  been  doing 
t)-day  ?  •'  He  would  say,  *  I  1  ave  seen  this  and  have  done  this,  ' 
I  shall  then  ask  him  '  AVhat  sorts  of  things  were  sen  by  you  and 
what  sorts  of  action  did  you  perform  ?  ^  He  would  say,  ^  it  was  like 
til's  '  and  use  comparisons  and  give  reasons.  In  this  way  by 
leading  him  on  to  fre^h  comparisons  and  new  reasonings,  1  shall 
make  him  a  learned  man/'' 

0^/icr  ohjecfs  of  TJniverutfj  €r7«C(</f'^;i.  — The  objects  of  higher 
education  are  set  forth  in  the  Tilamutthi  Jatyka,  \^here  it  is  stated 
(hat  in  sending  toys  to  the  University,  the  kings  had  other  objects 
in  view  besides  pure  education,  viz.,  to  quell  their  pride  or  \o 
democratize  the  princely  mind  end  to  make  them  hardy  and 
acquainted  witli  the  character  of  the  people. 

"  Poranakorajano  cha  attanoputte  evam,  etc.,  nihatamanadappa 
situnhakkhama  lokaeharittaanfiu  cha  bhavlssantiii  attano  nagare 
disapamokkhe  achariye  vijjamane  pi  slppuggahantthaya  dure  tiro 
rattham  (Takshasila)   pcsenti/^ 
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"  Kings  of  former  times,  though  there  might  be  famous  teachers 
living  in  the  city,  often  used  to  send  their  sons  far  off  to  foreign 
countries  (Takshasila)  ^to  complete  their  education,  that  by  this 
means,  they  might  learn  to  quell  their  pride  and  arrogance, 
to  endure  heat  and  cold  and  be  made  acquainted  with^the  chax-acter 
of  the  people ''  (Translation  adapted  from  Rouse) . 

Conclusion, — ^The  materials  that  we  have  been  able  to  glean 
from  all  parts  of  the  Jatakas  show  a  general  spread'of  education 
in  the  'country  as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Jatakas.  A  chief 
intellectual  centre  of  the  age  was  Takshasila  from  which 
culture  radiated  over  a  great  area-  The  University  of  Benares 
was  a  growing  [^institution  in  the  age  of  the  Jatakas  and  did 
not  i  attain  J  much  of  the  celebrity  i  which  it  afterwards  attained 
since  the  decline  of  Takshasila^  The  system  of  education  which 
obtained  |in  Takshasila,  was  introduced  into  Benares,  and  it  is 
worthy  of  note,  that  in  both  the  places,  the  study  of  the  "sippas^^ 
found  favour  with  a  large  number  of  students,  who  must  have 
found  it  more  profitable  than  any  other  study.  The  influx 
of  students  in  the  universities  for  receiving  technical  education, 
is  suggestive  of  the  fact  that  there  was  a  great  demand  in  the 
country  of  experts  in  the  age  of  the  Jatakas. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  find  that  in  the  university  the  art  of 
war  was  taught  side  by  side  with  the  art  of  peace.  The  teachers, 
at  least  some  of  them,  we  have  already  noticed,  were  military 
men.  References  in  the  Jatakas  to  the  teaching  of  archery  at 
Takshasila  are  numerous. 


I 


NoTD,-  Ovvinj^  to  the  Plate  illustrating  this  Copper  Plate 
grant  not  beiDg"  yet  received^  it  will  be  published  in  the  Septem* 
ber  number  of  I  he  Journal.  It  should  bt  bound  up  in  its  place 
with  this  Paper. 

V— Tekkali  Inscription  of  Madhyamaraja, 
the  son  of  Petavyalloparaja. 

By  Mahamahopadhaya  Haraprasad  Sastri/  MA.,  CLE., 
FASB. 

The  copperplate  measures  5^"  x  3'^.  It  is  the  second  of  at  least 
three  plates  which  completed  the  grant.  The  three  plates  were 
joined  together  by  a  ring  with  a  seal.  The  seal  and  the  ring 
seem  to  have  been  wrenched  away,  breaking  a  portion  from  the 
plate.  It  begins  abruptly  from  the  middle  of  a  verse  and  ends 
also  in  the  middle  of  a  verse.  Its  find  spot  is  not  known.  It 
was  sent  to  me  last  year  by  Sir  Edward  Gait  for  decipherment. 
He  seems  to  have  got  it  from  the  Yuvaraja  of  Tekkali. 

The  mahgalacharana  or  invocation  is  not  to  be  found  in  this 
plate  as  it  was  engraved  in  the  first  plate.  The  formal  part  of 
the  grant  together  with  the  imprecatory  verses  was  engraved  in 
the  third  plate.  The  present  plate  being  the  second  contains 
only  a  portion  of  the  genealogy.  Even  the  name  of  the  donor 
is  not  here.  This  cop j^erplate  seems  to  belong  to  the  Sailodbhava 
family  of  the  Kosgada  in  Kalifiga,  oi  which  three  only  are  known^ 
namely,  (1)[^]  Bugura  plate  of  Madhavavarman  (2)  Parikud 
plate  ['^]  of  Madhyamaraja,  (3)  and  the  plates  of  the  time  of 
Sasankaraja,[3]  whose  dependents  the  early  Sailodbhava  princes 
seem  to  have  been. 

The  princes  of  the  family  had  their  names  ending  in  the 
word  £hUa — and  the  same  name  often  recurs.  In  the  present 
plate  the  first  name  is  Madhyamaraja  who  got  the  kingdom  from 
his  father.  (2)  His  son  was  Dharmaraja  also  called  Manabhita. 
(3)  His  son  was  Madhyamaraja,  the  second.  (4)  His  son  was 
Itanaksobha,    which   I   take    to    be  an  cfpiivalcnt  of  Ranabhita. 


[^]  Epi.  lud.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  41  ff. 
P]  Epi.  Ind,  Vol.  XI,  p.  281  ff 
P]  Epi.  Jna  .Vol.  VI,  p.  143  ff. 
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(5)   His  successor  was  his  brother  Petavyalloparaja   who  came 
from  a  giri  or  hill,  the  name  of  it  is  difficult  to  read.     (6)  He  was 
succeeded   by    Madhyamaraja   the   third,   the   son  of  Yuvaraja 
Taillapanibha.     So  the  genealogy  would  run  thus  : — 
I.  Madhyamaraja,  the  First. 
II.  Dharmaraja  (Manabhita). 
Ill,  Madhyamaraja,  the  Second. 


\%.  Eariaksobha.  V.  Petavyalloparaja. 

VI    Madhyamaraja,   the  Thbd  (Son 
of  Yuvaraja  Taillapanibha). 

The  family  seems  to  have  reigned  for  several  generations,  but 
without  any  independent  authority.  It  is  not  possible  to  say  to 
whom  they  owed  allegiance  at  any  particular  period  of  time. 
They.were,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  century,  dependents  of 
Sa^a&karaja  Narendra  Gupta  of  Western  Bengal. 

The  script  resambles  that  of  the  Parikud  plate  of  Madhyama- 
rajadeva  with  these  differences  (1)  that  in  Parikud  plates  the 
vertical  lines  of  '  m '  have  become  slanting  in  the  present  plate  ; 
(2)  That '  s  ■'  has  a  triangular  nose  in  this  plate,  while  in  Parikud 
it  is  only  a  line,  (3)  that  ^  s ''  has  the  left  hand  limb  much  more 
flattened  than  in  Parikud.  (4)  That  the  line  joining  the  right 
hand  and  the  left  hand  limbs  of  '  a  "^  is  longer  in  this  than  in  the 
Parikud ;  (5)  that  '  h  Mn  this  plate  a  mere  waving  line,  but  in 
the  Parikud  there  are  two  waves,  the  right  hand  one  being  lower 
down  (6)  that  the  '  kh '  in  this  plate  begins  with  a  triangle  at 
the  right  hand  side  ending  in  a  knot  on  the  left  hand  side,  where- 
as in  the  Parikud  it  does  not  end  in  a  knot.  It  does  not  end  in 
a  knot  and  seems  to  be  taller ;  (7)  that  ^  s  Mn  this  plate  is  open 
only  at  the  top  while  in  Parikud  it  is  open  both  at  the  top  and 
at  the  bottom. 

The  only  portion  of  this  inscription  which  agrees  with 
Parikud  is  the  verse  Anye  Vayuphalambha  bhaksaiia  ratah,  etc. 
The  verse  refers  in  both  cases  to  Madhyamaraja,  but  it  is  doubtful 
whether  to  the  same  person. 
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The  history  of  this  family  as  gathered  from  epigraphs  seems 
to  run  thus.  In  the  Kalinga  Colintry^  there  was  a  famous  man 
named  Piilihdasena.  He  did  tibt  like  to  take  upon  himself  the 
burden  of  the  earth  and  s'O  prayed  to  Svayambhu  for  a  king ; 
and  Svayambhu  produced  Sailodbhava  from  rocks[^].  During 
the  reign  of  Sasankaraja,  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century, 
Madhyamaraja  II  who  bore  another  name  Sainyabhita  on  his 
seal,  was  a  feudatory.  His  father  Yasobhita  and  his  grandfather 
Madhyamaraja  I  were  also  feudatory  chiefs[^].  From  the 
Bugura  plates,  the  writing  on  which  is  of  much  Iftter  date  than 
that  of  Sasankaraja's  feudatory,  we  get  the  four  following 
names  : — Ranabhita,  Sainyabhita,  Yasobhita,  Sainyabhita,  also 
called  Srinivasa  and  Madhavavarman.  From  the  Parikud 
grants  P]  we  get  feanabhita,  Sainyabhita  I,  Yasobhita  I, 
Sainyabhita  II,  Yasobhilta  II  and  Madhyamaraja.  In  the 
Khurda  ]A3ite  only  three  names  occur,  namely,  Sainyabhita, 
Yasobhita  and  Madhavaraja[*i. 

In  the  present  plate  we  have  Madhyamaraja,  Dharmaraja  or 
Manabhita,  Madhyamaraja  II,  Ranaksobha  or  Ranabhita,  Petavyal- 
loparaja,  Madhyamaraja  the  Third,  the  son  of  Yuvaraja  Taillaj>a- 
nibha. 

Tlie  epigraphs  range  over  several  centuries,  the  G  an  jam 
plates  of  Sasanka's  feudatory  being  (he  earliest.  Without  going 
deep  into  the  examination  of  the  paleography  of  the  plates,  I  may 
hazard  a  conjecture  that  in  point  of  time,  the  Khurda  plates  come 
nearest  to  Ganjam,  next  come  Bugura  and  next  after  Parikud ; 
the  present  plate  coming  last.  The  writing  on  this  plate  very 
nearly  approaches  that  on  the  Sulki  plates ;  and  therefore,  it  may 
be  put  down  to  the  eleventh  century.  It  would  be  premature, 
with  the  materials  in  hand,  to  attempt  to  construct  a  genealogy 
of  the  Sailodbhava  dynasty  for  four  or  five  centuries. 

[1]  Epi.  Ird.  Vol.  Ill,  p.  41  ff. 
[2]  Epl.  Ind.  Vol.  Vr,  p.  143  ff. 
[3]  Epi.  Ind.  Vol.  XI,  p.  281  ff. 
[*]  J.  A.  S,  I3.,1904-,     282  ff. 
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Line   1     l^^]  ^TU^[m]^jr^imTm:  ^•^^mi^X^:  \ 

2  fkwm  ^  M  ^:  (f^)  ^;^PfT  ff^*  xnji?  (1) 

6  ftm  I 

^'  -^^^^  TT 

10  (ft)  eft  c(^?n(^T)^W  (^)  fi^ 

11  -V  ^.^r^ 
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Line  12  +  ^  ^  T  [H^]  '5^Tn'Ttftcn^?T^:  ll 

13  en 

^it^W  [ft]  +  +  ^'r  ftxi^;  TITT  Tl'Ct  (ft)  W  'l^^ 

17  ^TO^TJI^^  %^r[W  I 

18  n%f^5Tii^  (fcT)  ^  fi^^irrg  II 

^cTT  cf^  TO^  ^cT  fllT  \^l^  (?)  (Illegible) 

19  fe'sSTcn: 

Line  21  ^iTcWft  ^IxfTO^  ^  ?T^;  H  (l) 

^^  (f^)  TTi*'^  (^)  ^^wftTTT^^^sn  ^fti  (ci)  ^  c(cr: 
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26  f^  (ffe)  ^J^  ^  II 

licW  ^i?T  SRTrt  ^^  [f*^]  tftcT  [^?cr]  ^f^* 
^[T]f»T  ;Q^:  cT     (illegible) 


Note.  — Owing  to  the  Plate  illustrating  this  Copper  Plate 
grant  not  being  yet  received,  it  will  be  published  in  the  Septem- 
ber number  of  the  Journal.  It  should  be  bound  up  in  its  place 
with  thi«  Paper. 

VI— Grant  of  Ranastambhadeva. 

By  Mahamahopadhyaya  Haraprasad  Shastri,  M.A.,  C.I.E*, 

F.  A.  S.  B. 

This  is  another  plate  of  itanastarnbhadeva  of  Sulkikula.  It 
has  a  seal  aflSxed  to  it,  surrounded  by  a  raised  rim.  The  seal 
contains  a  crescent  moon,  the  letters  Sri  Banastamhkadevasya 
and  a  standing  bull.  This  inscription  measures  8'^  X  6^'^  and  the 
seal  2'^  X  l^'\  The  letters  in  the  seal  are  three-fifths  of  an  inch 
in  height  each  and  those  in  the  inscription  are  two-fifths  of  an 
inch  in  height  each.  The  inscription  seems  to  be  incomplete 
from  the  space  left  after  the  sacond  imprecatory  verse. 

The  metrical  portion  of  the  inscription,  containing  invocation 
and  genealogy,  ha\/e  verses  which  are  common  to  all  Sulki  in- 
scriptions. Like  all  grants  of  this  family,  this  also  was  issued 
from  Kodalaka.  The  officers  addressed  are  the  same  as  in  other 
grants.  The  donee's  name  is  Pauchuka,  grand-son  of  Vaghu 
and  son  of  Hari,  belonging  to  the  Kanva  Sakha  of  the  Yajur-veda. 
The  date  is  given  as  the  seventh  day  of  the  waxing  moon  of 
Asvina.  Th«  land  granted  belonged  to  the  village  of  Jara  in  the 
district  of  Jara  in  the  Radha  Mandala.  The  boundaries  of  the 
land  are  given  thus  : — Chakalikabhumi  on  the  south-east^  Stam- 
bhakaraksettra  on  the  East,  Ahara  on  the  North.  Jaura  on 
the  West  and  Chintabhumi  on  the  South.  There  are  two  very 
interesting  points  in  this  inscription^  one  is  the  name  of  the 
village  where  the  land  was  granted  and  the  village  and  the 
district  from  wh  ch  the  donee  came.  The  land  was  granted  in 
the  district  of  Jara  and  in  the  village  of  Jara  in  the  Kadha 
country.  There  is  such  a  village  in  the  district  of  Hughli 
bordering  on  the  district  of  Midnapur,  both  of  which  belong 
to  Radha  o  Western  Bengal.  Ifc  is  still  the  abode  of  a  number 
of  well-to-do  families    of   Brahmaiias.     But  it   would  be  worth 
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investigating  how  the  Sulkis  came  to  acquire  land  in  this  pai-t 
of  the  country.  Thei-e  is  an  influential  body  of  cultivating 
middlemen  at  Midnapore  who  call  themselves  Sukli  and  trace 
their  origin  to  a  j^lace  called  Kedalaka.  But  Ranastambha- 
deva  the  donor  was  a  Sulki  and  his  capital  was  Kodalaka. 
Can  there  beany  connection  between  Sulki  and  Sukli  and  Koda- 
laka and  Kedalaka  ? 

The  donee  belongs  to  Kasyapa  Gottra  and  came  from  a  village 
named  Tellangalabhattagrama  in  the  district  of  Radha.  He 
was  a  student  of  the  Kauva  iSf'akha  of  the  Sukla  Yajur-veda. 
But  he  cannot  be  a  Radhiya  Brahmana  of  the  Kasyapa  Gottra, 
because  among  Radhiya  Brahmanas,  the  only  Veda  studied  was 
the  Sama  Veda,  and  of  the  15  villages  from  which  the  Brah* 
man  as  of  the  Kasyapa  Gottra  among  the  Radhis  derive  their 
village  names,  Tellangalabhatta  is  not  one. 


1  S^rf^ 

3  ft:  [:  I] 

fwcfc :  ]  « 

5  .Wfcf[:||] 
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s  ^=  W  ^^^  wft^  (^^^^t  5^^)  H 

^[ :  !] 
11  ^(3T)^i^=f  [:  I] 

^f^mft^  TX^  [t]  T^^T^J^^T 
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sf^  ^^  ^^  Hf*T^^  cl^  ^^  ^^^  •' 


22 

23 
24. 


I 


Note.- Owing-  to   the   Plate  illustrating   this   Copj. 
grant  not  beings  yet  received,  it  will  be  published  in  the 
ber  number  of  the  Journal..    It  should    be  bound  up  in  i 
with  this  Paper. 


VII—Khandadeuli  Inscription  of  Bana- 
bhanja  Deva. 

By  Ufabs^mP'liopadliyaya  Haraprasad  Shastri,  M.A.,  CLE. 

On  1st  Mi^rch^  1917,  I  received  from  li.  H.  Sir  Edward  Gait 
a  copper-plate  grant  for  decipherment.  The  copper- 
plate was  found  in  August  1916  by  some  cowherds  in  the  village 
Khandadeuli  in  pargana  Khanta  of  the  Bamanghati  subdivision 
of  the  Mayurbhanj  State.  B^bu  Kamakhya  Prasad  Basu,  a 
Deputy  Collector  in  Mayurbhanj,  gave  a  tentative  reading  of  the 
plata  and  a  note  on  it.  His  note  and  his  reading  also  were  for- 
warded to  me  and  I  have  received  much  help  from  his  labours. 
Kecently  the  Bhanja  grants  have  received  a  good  deal  of  atten- 
tion from  Babu  Bijaya  Chandra  Majumdar  and  Babu  Rakhal  Das 
Banerji.     I  have  also  consulted  their  papers. 

Babu  Kamakhya  Prasad  writes  :  "  This  plate  is  of  copper  and 
in  shape  like  a  spade.  It  has  a  copper  medallion  on  the  top  and 
in  it  are  in  bas-relief  a  svaslikaj  a  bull  and  a  goddess.  The 
letters  are  of  late  Kutila  kind  and  resemble  Bengali  and  Oriya 
letters.  Its  size  is  9  inches  long  and  7  inches  broad/-'  But  at 
present  the  medallion  appears  to  be  absolutely  illegible. 

This  is  a  grant  apparently  by  Ranabhanja  Deva,  two  of 
whose  grants  were  obtained  in  1871  from  the  same  Bamanghati 
subdivision  and  deciphered  by  Babu  Pratapa  Chandra  Ghosh. 
Ranabhanja  made  the  grant  on  the  occasion  of  the  birth  of  a 
grandson  named  x^arendrabhaiija,  the  son  of  his  ''  awpctyiha* 
puttra  ''  or  reputed  son  Prthvi  Bhanja.  He  does  not  appear  to 
be  his  ''  aurasa-puttra  "  or  a  son  born  in  lawful  wedlock.  He 
may  have  been  one  of  the  twelve  classes  of  sons  allowed  by  Hin- 
du law.  The  grant  is  made  by  Ranabhanja  himself  who  is  said 
to  have  exhorted   landlords   to  respect   the  grant.     And   about 
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Narendra  bhanja  the   plate   bsljb   simply    "  Naren(Jr(Mafya(hvO' 
hh^itah.''  The  genealogy  of  the  plate  runs  thus  -.^-^ 

Virabhadra, 
Kottabhafija. 
Digbhanja. 
Kanabfaanja,  the  gi-anior. 
Prithvibhanja. 
Narendrabhanja. 
It  does  not  appear  how  Babu  U.  D.  Banerji  has  imported  an 
Adibhafija  Deva  between   Virabhadra   and    Kottabhafija.^    The 
grants   simply   speak    of   ^Havja    ddih'hanjavamse^'.      *'Tasya'* 
i*efers  to  Virabhadra.     The  constrnction  is  rather  awkward.     It 
is  technically  called   Ekadesanvaya  and  is  regarded  as  a  fault  of 
style.     It   should   have  been  ^^tasij a-ddihhanj asya  varthse'\     He 
is  called  Bhanja  or  Adibhanja  because  he  broke  through  the  Qgg 
of  a  peahen.     The  family  therefore  in  the  epigraphs  often  called 
Jn^a^'ava'^sctj  i.e.,  a  family,  the  progenitor  of  which  came  out  of 
an  egg. 

Ranabhanja  belongs  to  Khijjing  and  he  made  this  grant  to 
Kafichho,  the  son  of  Ananta  and  the  great-grandson  of  Trivik- 
raina.  All  these  worthies  are  distinguished  by  the  term  Bbatta- 
puttra.  They  belong  to  Sandilya  gottra  and  /andilya  pravara, 
though  the  pravara  name  is  differently  spelt  here.  The  name  of 
the  village  is  Bonula  in  the  tUiaro^anda  in  the  district  of  Sidhd- 
htmhd.  The  grant  was  made  in  honour  of  Mahadeva  Bhattaraka. 
My  predecessors  in  deciphering  Bhanja  inscriptions  were  in 
great  dfficulty  and  so  were  not  always  right  in  their  reading.  I 
have  profited  by  their  labours  and  I  hope  I  am  giving  at  least 
a  more  trustworthy  transcript.  For  instance,  my  predecessors 
read  Kotydsrama  but  my  plate  distincty  says  Kauttdsraf^a.  They 
read  the  same  word  Suladanda  in  one  plate  and  Svarnadanda  in 
another,  but  it  is  really  Galad-and,  the  breaking  egg.  Instances 
may  be  multiplied,  but  it  is  of  no  use,  as  the  plates  themselves 
are  very  badly  inscribed.  In  the  present  plate  the  inscriber  seems 
1    J.  jj.  O.R.S,Vol,  lII.,Partiii,page322. 
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to  have  traced  all  the  letters  with  a  minute  needle,  before  he 
formally  began  the  inscription  and  in  some  places  both  the  minute 
and  thick  letters  are  visible.  Just  below  the  medallion  traces 
of  earlier  letters  are  distinctly  visible. 

Translation. 

Om  Svasti !  The  sole  Lord  of  all  the  worlds,  the  Destroyer 
of  the  fear  of  re-birth,  the  Lord  of  BhavanT,  the  Knower  of  the 
rules  of  various  modes  of  meditation,  the  Omniscient  Bhava 
may  be  auspicious  to  you,  There  was  a  breaker  of  an  egg 
Virabhadra  by  name.  He  came  out  by  breaking  an  egg  of  a 
peahen  in  the  holy  place,  the  great  hermitage,  the  asrama  of 
Kautsa.  He  was  skilled  in  destroying  enemies  and  guided  by 
the  sage  Vasishtha.  In  this  family  of  his  who  was  the  first  of 
Bhanjas  (egg-breakers),  was  born  the  auspicious  and  celebrated 
Kottabhanja  who  was  like  forest-fire  to  his  enemies ;  he  was 
brave,  pure  and  well-trained.  His  spirit  was  fierce  like  that  of 
the  sun,  the  benefactor  of  the  lotus  and  of  the  goddess  of 
prosperity.  The  sun  exhibits  the  circle  of  rays,  while  the  king 
exhibited  the  circle  of  his  tributaries.  His  son  was  Digbhanja 
who  placed  his  feet  on  the  hea(Js  of  great  kings.  His  son  was 
the  celebrated  Ranabhanja,  the  resident  in  forts,  belonging  to 
the  family  of  Khijjing,  who  had  expiated  his  sins  by  the  worship 
of  the  feet  of  Siva.  He  looked  like  the  Cupid  ;  he  was  strong 
and  weighty ;  he  was  brave  and  he  heightened  his  fame  by 
defeating  his  enemies ;  he  was  like  King  Yudhisthira,  always 
engaged  in  governing  his  people  and  in  j^erforming  noble  acts. 
He,  by  name  UaQabhanja,  speaks  to  the  kings  respectfully.  His 
reputed  son  Prithvlbhanja,  whose  son  Narendrabhanja  was  born. 
For  the  increase  of  the  merit  and  fame  of  father,,  mother  and 
self  by  pouring  water  and  putiing  the  deed  on  a  copper-plate  in 
the  name  of  the  Lord  Mahadeva,  the  village  Bonula  connected 
with  the  northern  section  of  the  district  of  Sidhahimba  is  given 
by  me  to  Bhattaputtra  Rachho  by  name^  the  son  of  Bhattaputtra 
Ananta  and  the  great-grandson  of  BhattajDuttra  Trivikrama 
belonging  to  the  Sandilya  gottra  with  Sandilya  pravara.     There- 
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fore,    out   of   respect  for  me  you  should  uphold  the  grant  of  land 

till  the  moon,  the  sun  and  the  earth  last. 

(The  rest  of  the  inscription  is  taken  up  with  the  usual  impre- 
catory verses  with  the  exception  of  the  letter  '"  «»  '^  which  means 
Samvat  but  the  date  is  not  given  and  there  is  no  space  to  give 
the  date  in  the  plate.) 


1.  S  ^% 

2.  ^ 
>T^H(cl)^rfHfit  ^^  M-^^yH  [t]  I 

5.  TCTig*  fv[T^ 

6.  01^51^% 
^^OTft^Tf^"^  ^^U   II 

7.  cn$nf^*^r^ 

8.  \:^(5)W^'^n^ 

(l)HaUYerec, 
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10.  ^  ^K^:  I 

cI^^W[  :]^T5mt  ^^^Mft^: 

13.  f^x  ^rPttc^  (^t^  m^}%  "^ 

14.  ^Rf^^  ^^^:[ll] 

15.  miTT^^'gfimxnTT:  (»«rftcnTtxr:)  i 

16.  ^11(5^)  [^]  ^[T]^  Wtnmsj  IM 

17.  cT^'^  (=^)xr&(^)^T^W(^:)  ^^^^^^cT-^ 

1 8.  ^^»f^t^  ^H:  I  5Er  -^  ITTcnft'^T- 

19.  ^5fT^  ■s^T^nriflfHn'^  ^fe^T^R^ 

23.  ^^W  ^r^T  ^TsJ^  f%f%UiH^  tn^^T^  H 

2i.  ^J^^ninl^  W[^  ^T^^  tt^^  ^ifH^T 

26.  ^^i^s^rr^^eit',??^^*  m^^^*  -h^T^  [:]  [i] 

27.  ^^^'^OTilT^  II 
^^  ^^  ^V  wft^cl^ 
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29 

cr^o^(iT)  xR^r 

*n  ^<«*^m  ^  ^  [:]  xr 

80 

^^f^  xrrfy^^r  I 

^T^T?  "qrWRFT*^* 

31 

^T?rt  W^T^*  [t]  ^  ^ 

32 

"^^w-^vn  C]  1 

^  Hi^i^t  ^ftrw jc^t  ft^fn  [••] 

33 

f^MV^  f  Mi^ 

34 

W^^^T 

^cnrdTft^*  Wf^^T^?;*  1 

^^ 

35 

cfiT^T^fm^cl   ^^"^ 

PiMf^  tl^f^  ^"^ 

36 

rf^  ^W^^Ii^  f^*2^   (^) 

37 

^t 

f^  (^)  ^i^-*i,ft=^  (^|t^)  iT^^^fter*  «^  (^)  1 

^^^ft^ 

38 

^^T^cr*   [«^]  ^c^T 

5T  fw  3^.-  TTT^f^  n  ]  fk€tm  [:]  II 

^* 

VIII.— Some  Unpublished  Records  of  the 
Sultans  of  Bengal. 

By  R.  D.  Banerji,  M«  A» 

The  majority  of  these  inscriptions  were  lying  in  the  Arch»- 
ological  Section  of  the  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta,  and  the 
remainder  were  collected  by  me  in  Bihar  and  Orissa  and  in 
Bengal  proper  during  the  last  fifteen  years,  except  one  inscrip- 
tion, a  tombstone,  which  was  found  by  Babu  Nagendra  Nath  Ba&u 
in  the  Bogra  District  and  presented  by  him  to  the  Museum  of  the 
fahgli/a  Szhit^a  Parishad.  Thess  inscriptions  aid  us  in 
determining  the  area  over  which  the  Sultans  of  Bengal  ruled  as 
well  as  in  calculating  the  extent  of  their  reigns  which  differ  in 
the  accounts  given  by  Muhammadan  Historians. 

I. — Inscribed  tombstone  from  MaJidstJidngadh. 

This  inscription  was  found  among  the  ruins  of  Mahasthan- 
gadh  in  the  Bogra  District  of  Bengal  some  years  ago  by  Babu 
Na^endra  Nath  Vasu.  It  was  presented  by  him  to  the  Bahglya 
^dkitya  Parishad  in  1911  or  1912.  There  is  no  record  in  that 
Society  abouh  the  exact  findspot  or  the  date  of  find  and  no 
attempt  has  ever  been  made  by  anybody  to  decipher  it.  The 
record  is  incised  on  one  face  of  a  slab  of  black  flint,  the  top  of 
which  has  been  rounded-  The  inscribed  surface  has  been  divided 
into  four  rectangular  sunken  panels  while  in  the  space  above  is 
a  cinqfoiled  pointed  arch  with  an  eight-petalled  lotus-rosette  in 
it.  The  first  three  lines  contain  three  lines  of  writing,  while 
the  fourth  and  the  last  has  five.  The  slab  measures  I'lO^x  7^'^ 
and  the  inscribed  surface  1'4  4-J''  x  GJ". 

Mahasthangadh  is  a  well-known  ruin  in  the  Bogra  District^ 
where  according  to  the  discoverer,  Babu  Nagendra  Nath  Vasu, 
the  record   was   found.     It  was     visited   by    Cunningham   and 


\-\^ 
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described  by  him  ^  There  is  a  shrine  of  a  Muhammadan  saint 
named  Mahlsawar  Sultan  here,  but  no  Arabic  inscription 
seems  to  have  been  discovered  at  this  place  before  this.  The 
inscription  is  one  of  the  oldest  records  that  has  been  found  in 
Bengal  proper.  It  was  incised  in  A.H.  700  =  1300  A.D.,  ue»  during 
the  reign  of  Sultan  Shams-ud-din  Firuz  Shah,,  son  of  Sultan 
Nasir-ud-dm  Mahmud  Shah  (Bughda  Khan),  the  youngest  son 
of  Sultan  Ghiyas-ud-din  Balban  of  Delhi.  It  records  the 
erection  of  a  tomb  of  the  exalted  and  benevolent  Namwar  Khan 
in  the  month  of  Shawwal  in  700  A.H.=  1300  A.D. 

Text.  . 

j^—^yi   ^, — x^l   aJJl   ^ ^i       I 

^^jkiJl     ^sJl^A     ill    dJ|  D    *JJ|      0 

^  u  6^  -y  i)  ^  &w  iiL  i>ii    >t 

J^   cr"*   o^j  ^  I  ^  ^  ;   ci.!_j^Jf     V 
j;^  ^y  J>1  J.JJI  I  J>A    ^   _   pOixJl    ^^Jiy^    If 

//. —  Inscription  from  the  Salik  Has j id,  Basirhat. 

This   inscription  was   found   in   the  interior  of   a  Masjid  in 

the   town   of    Basirhat^    District   24-Parganas  of    Bengal.     The 

Masjid  is   situated  at  a  distance    of   about  one   mile   from  the 

railway  station  and  is  in   good    preservation.     It  appears   that  a 

1    Archceological  Survey  Reports,  Vol.  XV,  pp.  104-116. 
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Masjid  was  built  in  the  year  871  =  1406-67  A.D.  from  materials 
taken  from  a  stonebuilt  Hindu  temple ;  later  on  this  ancient 
masjid  was  surrounded  by  a  brick  wall  with  modern  doors  and 
windows.  A  facsimile  of  the  inscription^  taken  by  me,  was 
published  by  Rai  Monomohan  Chakravarti  Bahadur  in  his 
article  on  "  Pre-Mughal  Mosques  of  Bengal-".^ 

The  inscription  is  stuck  in  the  interior  of  the  mosque  between 
two  stone  pillars,  taken  from  some  Hindu  temple,  close  to  the 
roof.  The  j)illars  are  in  good  preservation  with  figures  of  gams 
or  dwarfs  on  the  bracket  capitals  over  it.  Only  these  tw^o  pillars 
and  the  inscription  have  escaped  modernization  and  white-wash. 
The  inscribed  surface  measures  I'V  by  G^y-'.  It  records 
the  erection  of  a  mogque  by  a  person  with  the  title  ^'the 
benevolent  and  exalted  Majlis ,  the  great  MojUs ''  in  the  year 
871  A-H.  =  1466  A.D.  In  this  year  Sultan  Rukn-ud-din 
Barbak  Shah,  son  of  Nasir-ud-din  Mahmud  Shah  was  reigning 
in  Bengal.  It  was  during  his  reign  that  the  Hindu  kingdoms 
on  the  Southern  coast,  which  were  so  long  protected  from  con- 
quest by  the  impenetrable  barrier  of  forests,  were  overthrown.  Two 
records  of  this  prince  has  been  discovered  in  Southern  Bengal ; 
the  first  one  is  the  Mirzagunj  inscription  of  the  year  870* 
and  the  second  record  is  the  present  one  from  Basirhat,  of  the 
year  871  A.D.  The  builder  of  this  mosque  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  that  of  the  Bais-darwaza  masjid  at  Pandua.  In 
the  Pandua  inscription  of  882  A.H.  more  elaborate  titles  are 
given  but  the  proper  name  has  been  omitted.^ 

Text. 


1  Journal   and  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  i^ociety  of  Bengal,  iiew   Series, 
Vol,  VI,  i?.  29  and  note  I,  plate, 

2  Journal  of  the   Asiatic     Society   of   Bengal,   old  Series,  Vol.  XXIX^ 
r>>  407. 

»    Jhid  FoL  XLIJ,  287^,  7,  p.  275. 


\'^^ 


J.  B.  O.  R.  S. 


II.    Inscription  from  Salik  Masjid^  Basirhatt  24  Parganas.   -  87(  A.  H. 


III.    Inscription  of  the  time  of  Rufcn-uddin  Barbak^  A.  H.  878,  from  Alawal's  Masjid,  Ctiittagong* 


IV.    Inscription  of  tlic  time  of  Saif-uddin  Firoz  Shafi,  A.  H.  895,  Kalna,  Dist.  Burdwan. 
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III. — LiscriptioYi   of  'AlatoaVs  Masjid,    CJdttagong. 

The  inscription  is  stuck  in  the  walls  of  a  masjid  with  mas- 
onry walls  and  a  thatched  roof  which  is  said  to  have  been  built 
on  the  site  of  an  ancient  masjid  at  Hathazari  in  the  Chittagong 
District  of  Bengal.  Ifc  is  stated  by  the  attendants  that  the 
masjid  was  built  by  the  well-known  Bengali  .'poet  Alawal  Khan 
and  that  the  inscription  was  originally  fixed  over  the  entrance 
of  the  old  mosque.  The  inscription  itself  does  not  mention 
^Alawal  Khan,  but  records  the  erection  of  a  mosque  by  the 
i^a/7e*  ^/<i  Rasti  Khan  on  the  5th  day  of  Ramzan  878  AH.= 
1  i73  A.D.  during  the  reign  of  Rukn-ud-din  Barbak  Shah, 
son  of  Mahmud  Shah.  So  far  as  is  known,  this  is  the  second 
authentic  record  of  the  Muhamraadan  conquest  or  occupation  of 
Chittagong,  the  earliest  being  the  silver  coin  of  Jalal-ud-din 
Muhammad  Shah  struck  at  Chittagong  in  A.H.  831=1430  A.D. 
Therefore  this  inscription  is  the  oldest  Muhammadan  inscription 
from  the  Chittagong  Division. 

OJj     (  ij  yk*  )    J|_jj)       v:;.>.0J|;       "^  »>-'  I    cr^j      y/lkJ.wJ|    j^     Jt      ij  U  i  J 

^^lkJUJ  I    8l^ 

IV — Inscription  of  the  time  of  Saif-ud-cllii    liroz    Shah 
from  Kalna — A- II.    895. 

This  inscription  was  discovered  in  some  ruined  mosque  in 
K'llna  in  the  Burdwan  District  of  Bengal.  It  was  i*emoved 
from  the  site  to  the  Court-house  at  Kalna  with  the  inscription 
of  Ghiyath-ud-din  Bahadup  Shah  of  A.H.  967  and  that  of 
'Alaud-din  Firoz  Shah,  A.H.  939.  ^  There  they  remained  till 
their  removal  to  the  Indian  Museum  in  191i  ^  at  the  request 
of  the  late  Dr.  Th.    Bloch,  Ph.  D.,  then  Archaeological  Surveyor 

^  Annual  Report  of  the  Archceological  Survey ,  Bengal  Circle,  1902-3,   p.  S. 
^  Ibid,  1903-4,  p,  4. 
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of  the  Bengal  Circle.  The  record  has  sufi*ered  very  much  from 
corrosiou  and  nothing  can  be  read  besides  the  proper  name  of 
the  king,  the  date  and  portions  of  the  name  of  the  builder. 
The  date  is  distinctly  A.H.  895  =  1489  A.D.  and  as  the  name 
of  the  king  is  Firuz  Shah,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the  inscription 
is  of  the  time  of  Abyssinian  Eunuch  Malik  Andil,  who  assumed 
the  title  of  Saif-ud-din  Firuz  Shah.  Not  even  a  portion  of  the 
Kunya  cm  be  read.  The  builder  was  an  Ulugh,  who  was  pro- 
bably the  son  of  one  Ulugh  ^Ali  Zafar  Khan.  The  inscrip- 
tion proves  that  the  centre  of  Western  Bengal  was  included 
in  the  possession  of  Saif-ud-din  Firuz  Shah.  Another  inscrip- 
tion of  this  king  has  been  discovered  at  Maldah  (No.  998  of 
Horowitz's  list}.  The  stone  measures  I'i0"x9"x5"  and  the 
inscribed  surface  measures  Vd"  y.^\'\ 

Text. 

AJlkJ^^    iXJ/*  jJJj  J.LL    ^ylkUJl    (  ili    )  j-^j\3      ^jlla)^)]    (    O^fi  ^ji  ^Jo    iliiJ|^* 

*JO  U  Uj^    C/^*-^-*     )       U^-o^      ^-'l     iiJ^^       w'^     »*^  ^^-'^     A-'l 

F, — Inscription  ofAh-iid-dl^IIusain  SI  ah  from  some 
unknown  place —  A,  11*  909. 

The  slab  bearing  this  inscription  has  been  lying  in  the 
Indian  Museum  for  years.  As  there  is  no  register  number  on 
the  stone,  no  information  about  its  findspot  or  the  date  of  its 
removal  to  the  Museum  can  be  gathered  from  the  scanty 
records  of  the  earlier  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Indian 
Museum.  It  is  certain  that  it  has  not  been  published.  The 
only   records  of  the  year  909,  published  up  to  date,  are  :  -* 

(1)  The  Inscription  of    Sikandar  Liidi,   on  the  entrance 

doorway  of  the  first  story  of  the  Qutb  Minar 
(No.  464  of  Horowitz's  List),  recording  repairs  to 
the  Minar.  ^ 

(2)  The  inscription  of  the  time  of  'Ala-ud-din  Husain  Shah, 

from  Gaur,  recording  the  erection   of   a   gateway 
(No.  686  of  Horowitz's  List).  ^ 


^  Asiatic  Researches,    Vol.  XIV,  p.  847. 

*  Bavenshaw^s  Gaur,  its  Ruins  and  Inscriptions,  p.  2i. 
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(3)   Inscription  of  the  time  of  the  same  king,  from  CheraA 

or  Cherand,  in  the   Saran   District,   recording   the 

erection   of   a  mosque    (No.  1161    of    Horowitz's 

List).i 

The   second  one  cannot  be  the  same  as  this  inscription  as   it 

i*ecords  the  erection  of  a  gateway    [Bab)  while  in  the  third    one 

there  is  a   similarity   in  the  object  of  the  record,  the  date  and  the 

name  of  the  king  but  there  is  a  good  deal  of  difference  between 

the  wording  of   these  two  records  :— 

(1)  The  word  ^  is  written   after  U^-'*  in  the  Saran  record 

while  in  the  Indian  Museum   record   it   is  written 
before  that  word. 

(2)  The  phrase  o*^  is  omitted  in  the  Saran  record. 

(3)  The  word  t*^^'  is   omitted  in   the   Indian    Museum 

record. 

(4)  In  the  Indian  Museumi inscription  the  king's  adjectives 

are  al-'dlam  and  al-'adtl  instead  oiaUmu^azzdm  and 

td-mukarram  of  the  Saran  record. 

The  inscribed  surface  measures  2'  lOf'  x  \'^\"  x  4i".   The 

purpose  of  the  record  was  to  commemorate  the  erection  of  a  mosque 

by  the  learned  and  just  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din  Husain   Shah  in  the 

year  A.  H.  909  =  1503  A.  D. 

Text. 

UoJ  dJ  dJJl  jjVJ  aJL))  <U^  *i  (jiix)^    t  J^:a*    ^^  ^,    ^j^    J-  ;    &4^    ^^S  J^  v^l     J^ 

VI, —  Inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  Bala  Adam 
Kashmlrly  Atia,  Mi/mensingh  District. 

The  following  inscription  is  to  be  found  at  the  head  end  of 
the  Sarcophagus  of  Shahanshah  Baba  Adam  Kashmir!,  who  is 
called  Baba  Kashmiri  in  the  inscription.  According  to  this 
record  the  saint  breathed  his  last  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  of 
Jumada-us-sani  in  the  year  913  (14th  October  1507  A.D.). 

1  Proceedings  of  the  Atiaiio    Society  of  Bengal,  1870,  p.  112. 
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Text. 

L^^Jiiy^ 

nIo  jl  jV    .^t.(    Ub   & — *tj    c:,l      ♦.      Y 

iW^^*  oJ — a^   1 — a — >   .ijo  L  ...vi    r 

(^i.i));  JM^S  ^oU.  iU  ^  ^jl3    t. 

AJ    1 »Jt-J     y     ^^      viJ S         ^M.         0 

8f  riiL- 

-TWo  inscriptions  of  the  time  oj  '  Ald-nd-dm 

Uusain  Shdh.—^\^, 

The  slab  bearing  these  two  inscriptions  were  most  probably 
presented  to  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  during  the 
earlier  days  of  its  existence.  There  is  no  record  in  the 
Archaeological  Section  about  them  and  as  the  register  numbers 
on  them  have  disappeared  there  is  no  chance  of  determining  their 
findspot.  Most  probably  they  were  brought  from  the  ruins  of 
Gaur.  In  No.  VII  the  inscribed  surface  measures  1'  l'^  x 
^l'\  It  records  the  erection  of  a  well  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  'Ala-ud-dm  Husain  Shah  in  the  year  916. 

No.  VII— Text. 

i  6JL>juSi  *  ^^   cj*^  <sJ^  ^_5*  dj  UflJ^  »   (SXL^ 

la  No.  VIII  the  inscribed  surface  measures  I'lO^'^x  10^'^ 
The  object  of  the  record  and  the  wording  being  the  same  as 
No.  VII,  the  only  difference  being  the  omission  of  the  words 
*^  ihi-Bayyicl  Ashraf-ul-llusaim,  '' 

No.  VIII— Text. 

,  IJ. — Inscription  of  the  time  of  'Ald'Ud'din  IIusai7i  Shah  from 
MaiigalJcoty  District  Burdivan. 

This  inscription  was  found  by  me,  lying  in  front  of  a  modern 
inasjid  at  Mangalkofc.     Looal  people    differed   in   opinion  about 


I VII.  InscriptioQ  of  the  time  of  Alaaddin  Husain  Shah,  A.  H.  9 J 6,  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


VIII.    Inscription  of  the  time  of  Alauddin  Husain  Shah,  A.  H.  916.  Indian  Museum,  Calcutta. 


( 
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its  findspot  and  no  certain  information  could  ba  obtained.  It  was 
removed  to  the  Indian  Museum  at  the  request  of  Mr.  J.  F, 
Elakiston,  then  Assistant  Superintendent,  Archaeological  Survey, 
Eastern  Circle.  The  upper  portion  of  this  record  has  been 
damaged,  the  first  line  and  the  upper  part  of  the  second  having 
broken  away.  The  inscribed  surface  measures  1'4J'^  bjl'Jf'^ 
The  name  of  Sultan  'Ala-ud-din  Husain  Shah  and  the  date, 
A.H.  916  =  1510  A.D.,  has  been  preserved. 

Text. 

X. — Inscribed  Pillar  of  ike  time  of  ' Ald-ud-cUn,  Eusdin  S/id/i. 

This  inscription,  which  is  incised  on  the  back  of  a  pillar, 
sawn  lengthways,  was  also  found  in  the  inscription  gallery  of  the 
Indian  Museum,  where  there  is  no  record  about  its  findspot.  It 
appears  that  two  granite  pillars  were  sawn  lengthways  in  order 
to  form  the  tablet  of  the  inscription.  Only  one  of  these,  i.  e.  one 
quarter  of  the  inscription  has  been  recovered.  The  object  of  the 
inscription  was  to  record  the  erection  of  a  gateway  {Bali)  by  a 
noble,  a  portion  of  whose  titles  were  MajiimUMaialii  Majlis 
Matuur,  who  was  probably  the  same  person  as  the  builder  of 
the  Chota  Sona  Masjid  at  Gaur.  The  Chota  Sona  Masjid  was 
built  by  Majlis'ul'majdlii  Mansur  Abu  Muhammad  son  of 
Abu  ■'Ali  in  the  month  of  Rajab  of  some  unknown  year, 
during  the  reign  of  •'Ala-ud-din  Husain  Shah.  The  present 
inscription  was  incised  on  the  27th  day  of  the  month  of 
Kamzan  of  some  unknown  year. 

Text. 

,ijsu^J] v^      (tJlki.(w)j     S^     (    s}]siL    )     ^.-«:^1      (    vJ^)     >^    ,^.]  iii) 
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XL-- Inscription  on  four  bricks  from  Gaur, 

This  inscription  is  perhaps  the  only  dated  Muhammadan 
inscription  on  brick  which  bears  the  name  of  a  sovereign  of  Bengal. 
Cunningham  thought  that  the  bricks  would  exactly  fit  in  an 
empty  panel  over  the  door  of  Shaikh  A.khi  Siraj-ud-din's  tomb  at 
Gaur.  ^  There  is  no  record  in  the  Indian  Museum  about  the 
provenance  of  these  bricks.'  Cunningham  read  the  king's  name 
-'Azamj  but  the  facsimile  will  show  that  his  name  is  Ghiyath-ud-din 
Mahmfid  Shah  and  that  his  father's  name,  was  Husain  Shah. 
Only  one  corner  of  the  last  brick  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  Indian 
Museum,  the  rest  bearing  the  words  shahar  and  iisdmai/at  ^ 
have  disappeared.  Dr.  Horowitz  in  his  list  of  the  published 
Muhammadan  inscriptions  of  India  lefers  this  record  to  the 
reign  of  Ghiyath-ud-din  'Azam  Shah,  following  Cunningham's 
version  of  the  text.  «  The  purport  of  this  mutilated  inscription 
was  to  record  the  erection  of  some  building  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Ghiya3-ud-dia  Mahmul  Shah,  son  of  'Ala-ud-din 
Husain  Shah  by  a  noble  who  was  the  Wazir  of  the  town  of 
Muhammadabad.  This  town  is  a  well-known  mint-town  of  the 
Sultans  of  Bengal,  but  has  not  been  satisfactorily  identified  as 
yet. 

Text. 

J]a)^  sU  J^xi^^ti^J|^!c;>^);tj^jJ|  (  ^  )  ^^  (  ^^IkJ^J]  )  v(^'  ^^^  ^'  J*  j;-^ 

^yJl  ^li«.J|        f       ...  <5JlkU^   *iJ^  (  -IJ  )  J)|(  J.)      XI    JXaU]    jU    ^yJL«.a.    y^ 

jU*-3  (      ^>;  )  'J^-'l  J'    ^^)    •>^«-"*  jt^  ^?j;    t^*^    »J^    e»U^    <Ai* 

XII. — Inscriphon  from  ike   Dargah  of  Shah  Juman    Maddrl 

at  Hilsa. 

This  inscription,   one   of    the     very    few    known    records 
discovered  in   Bihar  of  the  time   of  the  Emperor  Farid-ud-din 

1  A.  8.  B.,  Volume  XV,  page  72, 

»   Ibid,  Fart  XX. 

»  JB]^igraphia  Indo-MosUmica,  190910,  page  65  ^  No.  379, 
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Shir  Shah,  is  fixed  over  the  doorway  of  the  tomb  of  Shah 
Juman  Madari  at  Hilsa  in  the  Patna  District  of  Bihar  and 
Orissa.  The  record  was  noticed  bv  Cunningham.^  The 
attendants  at  the  shrine  did  not  allow  me  to  tako  an  inked 
estampage  at  the  time  of  my  visit  so  I  am  unable  to  present  a 
facsimile  of  this  record.  It  records  the  renovation  of  the  tomb 
of  the  saint  Miran  Sayyid  Juman  Madari  at  the  request  of 
Sultan  Sher  Shah  under  the  supervision  of  Miyan  Shaikh  'Alam 
*  Adam  Shah  Juman  Madari,  which  was  completed  by  Darya 
Khan  Zaugi  Hud  Nuhani  Khas  Khel  on  the  29th  of  Safar 
of  A.H.  950 -3rd  June  1543  A.D. 

Text.     '"''' 

pi— :^J|     ^^^1  SJ)]  ^i 

jjJiDj   i-vj^   aJJj     ^j*.  ix5    g)^'^  <if-*^  "^^  wlr^"*  '^j'^  Ly"^  *^^    •* 
(    ^b^!    )  Jo-sy    i^;'^*  c^»-^    *'^   f^^   f-"^    ^^    U^    ^^^     ^ 

JxL    ^^LL    ^J^  y    »>^    ^^j    u^    IjjJ    *^J^'^     ^ 

cs)'*^*  u*-*^  w^r*  ji^  *»  B  •  *j^    y 

''  In  the  name  of  God,  the  merciful,  the  forbearer  !  There 
is  no  God  but  Allah  !  This  is  the  record  of  the  renovation  of  the 
tomb  of  the  slave  His  Holiness  Miran  Sayyid  Juman  Madari, 
may  God  sanctify  his  spirit.  (This)  was  done,  under  the 
authority  of  the  slave  Miyan  Shaikh  ''Alam  Adam  Shah  Juman 
Madari^  at  the  instance  of  the  Lord,  (equal  to)  Solomon,  Shir 
Shah  Sultan,  may  God  perpetuate  his  kingdom  and  reign.  It 
was  completed  by  Darya  Khan  Zangi  Hiid  Nuhani  Khas  Khel. 
(The  date  of  the  record  Is)  the  29th  of  Safar  (May  God  end 
it  with  welfare  and  victory)  the  year  950.  The  work  (was)  done 
by  order  of  Shams  Madari.^ "* 
»  A.8.B,  Volume  XI,  page  164. 
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XII L — Instription  of  the  time  of  Ghiydtk-ud-diri  Bahadur 
Shah.— A.  11.  967. 

This  inscription  was  found  in  the  inscription  room  of  the 
Archaeological  Section  of  the  Indian  Museum  without  any  label 
or  number.  Consequently,  there  is  very  little  chance  of 
determining  its  findspot.  Most  probably  it  comes  from  Bihar 
and  was  originally  collected  by  the  late  A.  M.  Broailcy  for  his 
Museum  at  Bayley  Sarai  in  Bihar.  Probably  it  was  removed 
to  Calcutta  by  the  late  Mr.  P.  C.  Mukherji  in  1895-96  when 
the  entire  oollection  at  Bihar  was  transferred  to  the  Indian 
Museum.  The  record  has  been  incised  on  three  different  slabs  of 
stone  and  the  total  inscribed  surface  measures  S'^^'^xl'S'^ 
The  writing  is  very  beautiful  and  well  executed  and  the  record 
is  in  a  very  good  state  of  preservation. 

The  record  is  one  of  great  interest  and  it  is  one  of  the  oldest 
inscriptions  which  contains  a  reference  of  Kararani  Afghans, 
who  became  prominent  in  the  political  sphere  of  North-eastern 
India  immediately  before  its  conquest  by  the  Mughals.  The 
inscription  records  the  erection  of  a  masjid  by  Masnad-i-''Ali  Tnj 
Khan  son  of  Jamal  Kararani  in  A.H.  967  =  1559  A.D.  Taj 
Khan  Kararani  comes  into  prominence  during  the  reign  of  Sultan 
Muhammad  Shah  Sur,  surnamed  'Adli  or  AndhlT.  He  left  the 
court  of  Muhammad  Shah  at  Gwalior  on  the  day  of  the  murder 
of  Sarmast  Kha^  Sar.vani,  Shah  Muhammad  FarmuH  and 
Sikandar  Khan  Farmuli  in  the  audience  hall  of  Muhammad 
Shah  ^Adil.  When  Taj  Khan^s  flight  became  known,  Muhammad 
Shah  ''Adil  ordered  his  Hindu  General,  Himu  to  pursue  him. 
Himu  overtook  Taj  Khan  Kararani  at  Chapramaui  and  defeated 
him.  Taj  Khan  then  sought  the  shelter  of  his  brother,  Sulaiman 
Khan  Kararani  in  Bihar.  Taj  Khan's  brother,  Sulaiman 
Kararani,  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Bihar  by  Islam  Shah  in 
the  year   of  his   accession    (945    A.H.  =  1532  A.D.  )  2  and  had 

^    Mliot's  Sistory  of  India,  Volume  IV, 'page   506. 

^   Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,    Vol.  LXIV,  1875,  T?aH    I, 
fage  295. 
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continued  as  such.  Both  brothers  helped  Ghiyath-ud-din  Bahadur 
Shah  to  overthrow  Muhammad  Shah  ^Adil,  who  was  defeated 
and  slain  at  Surajgadh  on  the  Kiyul  River,  Munger.  This 
battle  took  place  in  A.H.  964=1557  A.D.^  This  inscription 
proves  that  up  to  the  year  967  (1559  A.  D.)  they  admitted  the 
allegiance  to  the  reigning  sovereign  oP  Bengal.  Another  interest- 
ing detail  obtained  from  this  inscription  is  the  name  of  Taj  Khan 
and  Sulaiman  Khan  Kararani's  father,  Jamal  Khan.  Though 
Masnad-i-''Ali  Taj  Khan  and  Hazrat-i-^Ala  Miyan  Sulaiman 
were  prominent  figures  in  the  political  arena  of  Northern  India 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  century,  their  father's  name  is 
seldom  mentioned  in  well-known  historical  works  of  the  period 
such  as  the  Tarikh-i-Daudi  or  the  Tarikh-i-Salatin-i-Afaghana. 
After  the  death  of  Ghiyath-ud-din,  Jalal  Shah^s  son,  a  usurper 
named  Ghiyath-ud-din  occupied  Bengal. 2,  in  or  about  971  A.H.= 
1563  A.D.  Taj  Khan  defeated  and  killed  the  usurper  and 
occupied  Gaur  in  the  name  of  his  brother  JMiyan  Sulaiman.^ 
lie  died  a  year  later  in  A.H.  973  =  1534  A.D.*  On  his  death 
Sulaiman  removed  his  capital  from  Patna  to  Gaur.  Taj  Khan 
had  a  son  named  Yusuf  Khan,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of 
the  celebrated  ■'Afghan  general  Miyan  Ludi  Khan  and  was  killed 
by  Daud  Shah  Kararam  in  or  about  981  A.H.  =  1593  A  D.  The 
following  genealogical  table  can  now  be  constructed  on  the  basis 
of  this  inscription  : — 

JAMAL  KHAN  KARARANI. 
(From  the  inscription  in  tbc  Indian  Museum). 

^— j U . _ — ^ 

Taj  Khan.  Sulaiman  Khan.  Imad  Khan.  lliyas  Khan. 

T  I  I "~  — 

Yusuf  Khan  f  "^  Junaid  Khan, 

(Mliot's         Bayazid  Shah.  Daud  Shah.     {Afcbarnami., 
Ilistory  of  \       ^         JEnj.  IVans.  fol.  11,  p.  3Q0) 

India,  Vol'  IV,  p.  511)  Junaid    Khan 

*  Riydz-us-Sdldiiny  Mng.  Trans.,  pages  148-149. 
2  Ibid,  page  150. 

^  Darn's  Ilistory  of  the  Afghans,  Part  7,  pages  179-180. 

*  Journal  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,  1873,  Fart  1,  pagk  295, 
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Text. 

^jlA.    -G  ^-Jlc   o.v-</«    (Uib     *jlkL- y     dSi^    (U^ijJLL     jj^UaJL.    »Ui     .ji^    JSUJj     f 

XIF,^Inscnption  of  the  time  of  Ght/as-ud-dln  Bahadur  Shah 
from  Kahia^-AJL  967. 

Th'is^  inscription  wa,s  found  along  with  the  records  of  the 
time  of  ^Ala-ud-din  Firaz  and  Nasir-nd-din  Mahmul  Shah  among 
some  mined  Masjids  in  Kalna  in  the  Burdwan  District  of  Bengal. 
The  inscription  was  incised  on  the  bask  of  the  lower  part  of 
an  image  of  Vishnu.  The  slab  bearing  the  inscription  measures 
1'  10''  by  1'  4"  and  the  inscribed  surface  1'  9J"  by  1'  3^^  It 
records  the  erection  of  a  mas j id  by  some  Sarwar  _Khan  on  the 
lOtb  of  Zilhijja  in  A  H.  9o7  =  1559  A.D.  during  the  reign  of 
Sultan  Ghiyas-ud-din  Shah,  son  of  Muhammad  Shah  Ghazi. 

Text. 

^jUaJLJl  ^«'^'|  J^^Jl   li.A  ^b  ]j.ai  ii^)]  ^     dl   aUI^VJ  dJU)  S:s:.^      Ij  ^.« 

In  conclusion  I  have  to  thank  Mr.  S.  Khuda  Bakhsh,  D.S.P., 
Patna,  for  a  numb3r  of  valuable  suggestions  and  corrections  as 
well  as  for  reading  the  proofsheets  when  the  paper  was  passing 
through  the  press. 

\  Annual  Report  of  the  ArclKBological  Survey j  Bengal  Circle,  1903'4,  jja^e  4. 


IX.— On  the  Use  of  the  Swallow- worts 
in  the  Ritual,  Sorcery,  and  Leechcraft 
of  the  Hindus  and  the  Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L. 
/. — Trdiminafy  Bemarks, 

The  swallow- worts  are  plants  which  belong  to  the  Order 
Aiclepiade(2,  There  are  two  species  of  it,  one  bearing  purple 
flowers,  and  the  other  white  ones.  The  purple-flowered  species 
is  botanically  known  as  Caloiropis  gigantea  and  is  an  erect 
spreading  perennial  shrub  which  grows  plentifully  on  waste 
lands  in  Bengal,  Assam  and  South  India.  It  is  also  found  in 
Ceylon,  Singapore,  the  Malayan  Peninsula  and  China.  While 
the  botanical  name  of  the  white- flowered  species  is  Calolropia 
procera  which  is  a  slightly  smaller  plant  and  grows  in  the 
drier  tracts,  being  found  most  plentifully  in  the  Sub-Himalayan 
region  from  the  Indus  to  the  Ganges.  It  is  also  found  in 
Central  India,  Rajputana,  the  Deccan  and  Upper  Burma.  Its 
distribution  also  extends  to  Persia  and  tropical  Africa.  Its 
Sanskrit  name  is  alar k a. 

The  Sanskrit  name  of  the  purple-flowered  species  appears 
to  be  ar^a  which  also  means  ''  the  sun  '\  Hence  the  synonyms 
of  this  plant  are  arkapatra  arjcaparm,  ddityapatra  and  suri/a-' 
patra,  all  of  which  mean  "  the  sun-leaf  *'  or  *'  the^lant  whoie 
leaves  (are  as  blinding  and  fierce  as  the  rays  of)  the  sun,'' 
The  vernacular  names  of  both  the  species  of  Calotropis  are  maddr 
(derived  from  the  Sanskrit  manddrd  dk  gercum,  eruMam  erukku, 
yeTihat  etc.,  all  of  which  appear  to  be  derived  from  the  Sanskrit 
name  ^^\  This  plant  is  described  in  the  Talif-i-Sharif  as  being 
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well  knowDj  for  its  many  valuable  properties,  for  which  reason 
it  is  said  to  enjoy  a  high  repute  among  the  Indian  medical 
practitioners. 

//, — 'The  use  of  the  Sioallow' Worts    in   the    Ritual   of  the 
Hindus  and  of  the  Pre'Islamitic  Araba, 

With  reference   to   this   plant,    Sir    George    Watt  says  :— 
"  One   of  the  earliest  European   writers   to   describe   this   plant 
was    Prosper      Alplnus     [Be   PL   ^gypti,  1592,   ch.    XXV). 
He  tells   us  that  it   is   the   beidelsar    of    Alexandria,   where   it 
grows  in  damp  places.     Rheede  was  the  earliest  ludian    botanist 
to   narrate     its    properties    {Ilort,  Mal.j    1679,  ii.,  t.    31),    and 
he  furnished  a  most  accurate  drawing  of  it.     He   calls  it  eric^i, 
Rumphius     [Herb,     Amh,j    1755,    vii.,   24-,   t.   14,  f.   1)    gives 
a  poor  illustration  but  describes  the  plant  in  great   detail   under 
the   name   of  mador,     Jones  [As.  lies.,  1798,  iv.,  267)  deals  with 
it  under  the  name  area.  Roxburgh  placed  it  in  the  genus  Aselepias 
and  Robert   Brown  a  little  later  assigned  to  it  a  separate   position 
under    Calotropis.     It  ts  a    sacred  plant    with  certain    IIi?idus, 
and  ts  associated  with    the  observances  of  the  Maruts  or    Winds 
the  demigods  of  liudra.     The  ancient  Arabs  also  appear  to    have 
had    superstitious  beliefs   regarding    it  since   they  associated    it 
with  sun-worshijp.     It  is  a  popular  tradition  in    many   parts  of 
India     that  the    great    Emperor   Akbar    was    so    named  from 
having  been  born   under  the    shade    of  an   ah    bush.     It   is   the 
ushar  of  the  Arabs    and   the    kharh    of   tbe   Persians,    but   the 
former   seems    to  be    a    generic    word    for   mrlk-yielding    plants 
and  was  possibly    restricted    to    Calotropis    at    a  comparatively 
late  date.     Abu  Hanifeh    was  perhaps  the    first  Arab    writer   to 
give  an  explicit  account  of  it,    but  much  useful    information  will 
be   found   in  the  writings  of  Ebn  Baithar     (Southeimer,  transl , 
1842,  ii.,  193).^^^ 

In  this  connection,  I  may  state '  that  Davy,  in  his  wel- 
known  Persian- English  Dictionary  (page  517),  gives  the  meaning 
of    the  word   Jcharh    as    ^^  a   shrub   resembling    the  costus,"  Now 

*  The  Commercial  Products  oj  India,    By  Sir   George  "Watt,    London,  John 
Murray,  1908,  page  205,  " 
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Costus— the  hit,  kostum,  etc., — is  the  Sanssurea  lappa  (Order 
Composites)  f  a  tall  and  stout  herb  found  in  the  valley i'^of 
Kashmir  and  also  in  pirts  of  the  basins  of  the  Chenab  and 
Jhelum.  It  has  been  regarded  as  a  very  valuable  medicine 
from  a  remote  antiquity,  is  also  used  as  a  highly-prized' 
perfume  and  is  frequently  employed  as  an  incense  in  China."'^ 

Now,  it  appears  from  the  writing  of  M.  CI.  Huart,  a  French 
ethnographer,  that  the  plant  Calotropis  procera  aj)pears  to 
be  us3d  in  the  rain-producing  ceremony  of  the  Pre- 
Islamitic  Arabs.  It  is  stated  that  "  the  pagan  Arabs,  when 
they  demanded  rain,  took  the  plants  said  (S(2-anthus)  and  oehar 
[Calotropis  procera),  fastened  them  to  the  tails  of  cows,  applied 
^VQ  to  them,  and  carried  the  animals  to  a  mountain.  Thit  was 
their  mannor  of  deaianJhig  rain  from  God,  that  is  to  say  of 
proceeding  to  the  ceremony  of  supplications. '*■'  f  [In  this  con- 
nection, I  may  say  that  ocJiar  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  as  the 
ushar  oi  the  Arabs  mentioned  by  Sir  George  Watt,  supral. 

Another  account  based  upon  the  testimony  of  the  Arab 
lexicographers  says  that,  for  the  purpose  oE  obtaining  rain  in 
times  of  drought  or  in  cases  of  the  unfertility  of  the  earth,  the 
pigan  Arabs  used  to  hang  to  the  tails  of,  or  tie  upon  the  backs 
of  wild  bulls  or  cows  the  plant  called  Salaa  togeth3r  with 
another  called  ushary  light  a  fire  therein,  and  then  to  make 
these  beasts  climb  upon  a  mountain  or,  according  to  some 
authorities,  to  drive  them  down  from  the  same  [Vide  Kamus 
and  Sihah,  S.  V.,  ^^)  % 

It  also  appears  from  Davy's  Persian- English  Dictionary 
(page  3 39)  that  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  used  to  perform  a  cere- 
mony called  Tdslia  in  which  they  used  to  tie  a  lighted  branch  of 
the  trees  called  Salaa  and  ushar  to  the  tails  of  wild  oxen  and 
to  make  them  descend  the  mountain  with  it^  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  rain. 

*  O^?.  c«Y.,  page  980. 

t   Vide  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological    Society   of   Bomlnj/f     Vol.  X., 
page  283. 

lOp'Cii.,    Vol.  II.,  p.  200'210, 
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In  the  aforementioned  dictionary  (page  710),  the  meaning 
of  the  word  ^1-  (Salaa)  is  stated  to  be  ^'  a  certain  bitter  tree 
or  noxious  plant;  a  sort  of  aloe.  "*'  Bat  the  Arab  botanist  Abu 
Hanifeh,  in  his  Book  of  Plants,  has  described  it  to  be  a  plant 
which  has  long  green  leafless  shoots,  grows  near  a  tree,  then 
attaches  itself  to  it,  and  climbs  upon  it  by  twining  its  slim 
stems  round  the  branches  thereof.  "^It  bears  black  berries.  It 
has,  therefore,  been  thought  that  said  must  be  a  parasitic  plant, 
most  likely  a  species  of  Cascuta  or  Dodder,  which  is  called,  in 
the  Indian  vernaculars,  dkcts'avalli  (  ^'  skj-creeper  ■'■')  and 
akdsamuU  (  ^^  a  plant  having  its  roots  in  the  sky  ■'"') .  It  is  used 
in  medicine  but,^so  far  as  I  am  aware,  is  not  employed  either 
in  Indian  rain-compelling  ceremonies  or  in  the  worship  of 
the  Sun. 

Then  again  in  the  said  dictionary  (page  856),  ^j^-c  {us/iar) 
is  defined  to  be  ^'  a  certain  tree  containing  inflammatory  matter, 
emitting  better  fire  than  any  other  kind.  It  is  used  in  making 
bolsters ;  and  from  its  blossoms  and  branches  a  certain  kind  of 
sugar  is  made.  There  is  a  bitterness  also  about  it.''"'  But  us/uir 
is  stated  to  be  the  Arabic  and  Persian  name  for  the  gigantic 
swallow-wort  [Calstropis  gigantea),  though  the  author  of  the 
Burhan  says  that  it  is  a  Persian  n\me  for  all  plants  which 
exude  milky  juices."^ 

This  identification  of  ushar  with  the  Calotropis  giganka  is 
supported  by  Duvy^s  statements  that  it  is  used  in  making 
bolsters  and  that  there  is  also  a  bitterness  about  it.  It  is  now 
well  known  that  the  coma  of  hairs  or  floss  from  its  seed-capsules 
forms  one  of  the  so-called  vegetable  silks  or  silk-cottons  which 
have  been  extensively  used  in  India  from  the  remotest  times  in 
the  manufacture  of  silk-cotton  textiles,  and  in  stufiing  quilts, 
pillows  and  cushions  with  for  the  purpose  of  making  these  latter 
very  cool  and  refreshing.  That  the  floss  of  the  gigantic  swallow- 
wort  was  (and  is  still  occasionally)  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
beautiful  textiles— ^^  Cloths  of  lierhs  '\  is  borne  out  by  the 
testimony  of  Ca3Sar  Frederike  who,  writing  about  156  5-7  A.  D., 


*  Ojp.  ciU    Vol.  II.,  page  210. 
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refers  to  ^'  a  kinde  of  silke  which  groweth  amongst  the  woodes 
without  any  labour  of  man,  and  when  the  bole  thereof  is  growen 
round  as  bigge  as  an  orenge,  then  they  take  care  onely  to  gather 
them^^.  Then  again,  Ralph  Fitch,  who  travelled  in  Orissa  about 
1585  A.  D.,  speaks  of  ^^  great  store  of  cloth  which  is  made  of 
Grasse  which  they  call  yemn  ^' — a  word  which  is  stated  to  be  a 
corruption  of  the  vernacular  name  used  in  Orissa  and  the  Karna* 
taka,  even  at  the  present  day,  for  the  swallow-worts.  The 
^'  Hearbe  Bengalen  '*  mentioned  by  Linschoten  also  appaars  to  be 
a  textile  manufactured  from  the  floss  of  this  plant. 

The  correctness  of  Davy^s  statement  that  there  is  also  a  bit- 
terness about  this  plant  has  been  verified  by  recent  chemical 
investigations  made  upon  it^  as  will  appear  from  the  fact  that 
it  is  used  in  the  treatment  of  intermittent  fevers  especially 
if  they  are  ao3ompanLed  with  eczematous  eruptions  and  of 
dysentery.  Now  this  medical  property  is  due  to  the  presence  in 
this  plant  of  an  acid  and  bitter  resinous  matter .  * 

But  Davy^s  statement  that  a  kind  of  sugar  is  made  from 
its  blossoms  and  branches  appears  to  be  incorrect,  for  recent 
chemical  researches  made  upon  it  have  failed  to  detect  the 
presence   in   it  of  any] saccharine  matter. 

Now,  on  a  consideration  of  the  foregoing  remarks  made  by 
Sir  George  Watt,  M.  CI.  Haart,  the  Arab  and  Persian  lexico- 
graphers about  the  use  of  the  swallow-worts  in  the  rituil  of 
the  Hindus  and  of  the  Pre-Islamitic  Arabs,  the  following  question 
arises  : — 

Whether  the  Caloiropis  or  swallow-wort  was  used  in  the 
alleged  pagan  Arab  worship  of  the  Sun  or  in  the  rain-com- 
pelling ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  and  the  Pre-Islamitic 
Arabs  ? 

In  answering  the  preceding  question,  I  shall  have  to  dis- 
cuss the  origin  and  the  functions  of  the  Maruts  in  the 
hierarchy   of   the  Hindu  gods. 

Now  Diti  was  a  daughter  of  Daksha  Prajapati,  who  be- 
came one  of  the   wives  of    Ka/yapa,  and  mother  of  the   Daityas. 

!  Watt's  The  Commercial  Products  of  India  (Loudon  edition  of  1908);  p.  208. 
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She  is  called  the  general  mother  of  thelTitans  and  all  malevo- 
lent beings.  Having  lost  her  children,  she  prayed  to  her 
husband,  the  sage  Kasyapa,  to  grant  her  a  son  w\i&  sh-ould 
possess  indomitable  courage  and  destroy  Indra.  He  granted 
his  wife  the  prayed-for  boon,  subject  to  one  condition,  namely 
that  she  should  be  eneeinte  for  one  hundred  years,  and 
strictly  perform  all  religious  rites  during  the  whole  period  of 
her  pregnancy.  She  agreed  to  do  so  and,  during  the  whole 
time  of  gestation,  rigidly  observed  all  the  rules  of  mental 
and  bodily  purity.  Indra  got  information  of  her  intentions 
and  made  up  his  mind  to  frustrate  the  same.  His  deityship 
bided  his  opportunity  for  doing  so.  At  last,  in  the  last  year 
of  the  period  of  pregnancy,  the  opportunity  presented  itself. 
One  night,  Diti  turned  in  to  sleep  without  performing  the 
prescribed"  ablution  of  her^feet-  Finding  her  fast  asleep,  Indra 
divided  the  foetus  in  her  womb  into  seven  portions.  Thus 
mutilated,  the  child  wept  bitterly.  Not  being  able  to  hush 
it  t3  silence,  his  deityship  again  subdivided  each  of  the  seven 
parts  into  seven  bits,  and  thus  engendered  the  swift-moving 
deities  called  Maruts  or  the  Winds.  They  derived  their  name 
from  the  words  with  which  Indra  tried  to  silence  the  mutilated 
child  in  Diti^s  womb,  namely,  "  Marodih  "  i,  e.,  ^'  Bo  not 
weep  ^\  Thereafter  they  became  forty-nine  godllngs  sub- 
ordinate to,  and  the  associates  of,  Indra  the  wielder  of  the 
thunderbolt. 

Whenever  the  rains  hold  off,  and  the  stricken  denizens  of 
this  earth  appeal  to  Indra — the  Jupiter  Pluvius  of  the  Hindu 
Pantheon — for  sending  down  the  life-giving  showers,  he  ''  hur- 
ries off  escorted  ly  troops  of  Maruts,  and  sometimes  attended 
by  his  faithful  comrade  Vishnu,  to  encounter  the  hostile  powers 
in  the  atmosphere,  who  malevolently  shv^t  up  the  watery 
treasures  in  the  clouds.  These  demons  of  drought,  called  by 
a  variety  of  names,  as  Vrittra,  Ahi,  Sushna,  Namuchi,  Pipru, 
Sambara,  Urana,  etc.,  armed,  on  their  side  also,  with 
every  variety  of  celestial  artillery,  attempt  but  in  vain,  la 
resist   the   onset  of   the  gods.     Heaven   and  earth    quake  with 
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affi'ig'lit  at  the  crash  of  Iridra^s  thunder.  The  enemies  of  Indra 
are  speedily  pierced  and  shattered  by  the  discharge  of  his  Iron 
shafts.  The  loaiers  released  from\their  imprisonment ,  descend 
in  torrents  to  the  earth,  Jill  all  the  rivers  amd  roll  along 
to  the  ocean.  The  gloom  which  had  overspread  the  sky  Is 
dispersed.  "  ^ 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Maruts,  or  the  Winds,  actively 
co-operate  with  Indra  in  the  production  of  rain — in  releasing 
the  pent-up  waters  of  heaven  and  causing  the  same  to  drop, 
in  the  for.n  of  gentle  rain,  upon  the  earth  below.  It  has  been 
said  that  ^'  their  share  in  the  production  of  rain,  and  their  fierce 
and  impetuous  nature  are  figurative  representations  of  physical 
phenomena.''^t 

We  should,  therefore  interpret  Sir  Gjorge  Watt's  statement 
that  the  ^'  Calotropis  is  associated  with  the  observan3es  of  the 
Maruts  or  Winds,  the  demigods  of  Rudra''^  as  meaning  that  it 
is  used  by  the  Hinius  in  the  ceremony  for  rain-compellino-. 
{JDy,  Dymack,  however,  says  that,  In  the  Vedic  period,  the 
leaves  of  the  swallow-worts  were  used  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun 
(but  unfortunately,  no  authority  has  been  cited  by  him  in 
support  of  the  foregoing  stat3m3nt),  and  that,  even  at  present, 
in  Western  India,  the  Marats  are  worshipped  on  Saturdays 
with  the  offering  of  wreaths  made  of  the  flowers  of  this  plant] { 
But  I  cannot  accept  as  correct  Sir  G.  Watt's  statement  to  the 
effect  that  it  was  associated  by  the  pre-Islamitic  Arabs  with 
Sun-worship,  as  he  has  not  cited  any  authority  which  bears 
out  its  correctness.  On  the  other  hand  M.  Ci.  Huart  has  quoted 
several  passages  from  the  writings  of  some  pre-Islamitic  Arab 
poets  which  describe  the  rain-ceremony  in  which  the  plant 
Calotropis  grocer  a  was  tied  by  the  pagan  Arabs  to  the  tails  of 
cows  and  set  fire  \^o,  and  then  the  animals  were  taken  to 
the  mountains. 


*  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India..    By  John  Garrett,    Madras,   Higginbotham 
aud  Company,  1871,  p.  265. 
t  Op.  cit.,  page  387. 
X  Vide  the  Journal  of  the  Anihropological  Society  of  Bomlat/,  Vol.  II,  p.  210. 
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This  ceremony  of  the  pagan  Arabs  was  known  as  the  Taslia 
and  its  prevalence  among  them  is  also  conclusively  proved 
by  the  testimony  of  the  Arab  lexicographers  and  Davy's 
Persian-I^nglisk  Dictionary* 

The  swallow-worts  possess  the  peculiarity  of  growing  upon 
barren  lands,  and  the  capability  of  thriving  thereupon  and  bearing 
bunches  of  lovely  flowers  and  the  cotton-yielding  capsules,  even 
without  being  irrigated  with  water.  Presumably  they  were 
used  in  the  rain-compelling  ceremonies  of  the  Hindus  and  the 
pre-Islamitic  Arabs  to  symbolize  the  fact  that,  just  as  these 
plants  flourish  without  being  watered,  the  people  suffering  from 
drought  may,  in  li  ke  manner,  thrive  even  though  the  rain-god 
may  not  vouchsafe  to  give  them  rain. 

This  pre-Islamitic  Arab  ritual  for  rain-compelling  should  be 
compared  with  the  very  curious  ceremony  performed  by  the  ancient 
Romans  on  the  occasion  of  the  festival  of  Cerealia  which  used  to 
be  performed  on  the  19th  April,  in  honour  of  the  Earth-goddess 
Ceres  which  was  specially  connected  with  the  growth  of  corn.  It 
was  the  tying-up  of  burning  fire-brands  to  the  tails  of  foxes 
which  were  then  let  loose  in  the  Circus  Maxim  us.  This  is  surely 
an  instance  of  sympathetic  magic  most  likely  symbolizing,  as 
Wissowa  thinks, -the  continuance  of  sunshine,  the  wakening-up  of 
the   vegetation-spirit  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  the  crops. 

The  incident  of  setting  fire  to  the  branches  of  the  swallow- 
worts  tied  to  the  tails  of  or  upon  the  backs  of  wild  oxen  or 
kine  is  closely  parallel  to  the  custom  which  is  stated  to  be 
current  among  the  Hindus  of  burning  the  arJca  or  the  calotropis 
as  one  of  the  kinds  of  samadk  on  fuel  on  the  occasion  of  perform- 
ing the  SamctdhJiomaoY  the  sacrificial  ceremony  of  burning  fuel 
before  the  fire-god  t  [Here  again  no  authority  has .  been  cited 
in  support  of  the  preceding    statement]. 

Then  again,  the  purple-flowered  swallow-wort  {calotropis 
gig  ant  en)  is  used  in   the  marriage-ritual    of  the  Hindus  at  the 

*  Vide  Warde  Fowler's  Social   Life  at  Borne  in  the  Age  of  Cicero  (Edition 
of  1908),  pp.  303-301. 
t  Vide  the  Journal  of  the  Anthr oncological  Society  of  Bomlay,  vol.  II,  p.  210' 
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present  day.  In  the  Punjab  it  is  considerd  unlucky  for  a  Hindu  to 
marry  for  the  third  time.  If  he  wishes  to  take  unto  himself  a  third 
wife,  he  is,  first  of  all,  married  to  a  hahut  tree  [Acacia  arahicn) 
or  to  an  dk  plant  \_Asclepias  {ealofropis)  giganfea]  so  that  the 
woman  whom  he  afterwards  marries  is  counted  as  his  fourth 
wife.  By  the  performance  of  this  quaint  rite,  the  evil  results  of 
marrying  a  third  time  are  nullified.  *  Similarly,  in  the  regions 
about  the  Lower  Himalayas,  if  anybody  is  desirous  of  uniting 
himself  in  wedlock  with  a  third  wife,  no  matter  whether  his 
other  wives  may  be  alive  or  not  he  has,  first  of  all,  to  marry  an 
uk  plant  \_Aiiclepias  {calotropis)  gigantea^  He  erects  an  altar 
near  the  plant  or  fetches  home  a  branch  thereof  which  he  places 
near  that  altar.  The  symbolical  wedding  ceremony  is  then  gone 
through  by  winding  a  thread  ten  times  round  the  plant  to  the 
accompaniment  of  the  recital  of  suitable  verses.  The  plant 
remains  for  four  days  at  the  spot  where  it  is  stuck  into  the  earth. 
Then  on  the  fifth  day,  the  intending  bridegroom  is  at  liberty 
to  go  through  the  actual  marriage-ceremony  with  his  third 
wife.  "^^  The  same  Hindu  custom  of  marrying  an  arha 
plant  or  the  swallow-wort  before  entering  into  wedlock  with 
a  third  human  wife  is  also  prevalent  in  Southern  India,  t  But 
a  somewhat  different  practice  appears  to  be  in  vogue  in 
Western  India  where  a  person  who  has  lost  three  wives  must 
make  his  fourth  marriage  with  this  plant  before  he  unites 
himself  in  matrimony  with  a  fourth  human  wife.   J 

Then  the  leaves  of  the  swallow-wort  are  extensively  used  by 
the  Brahmans  in  Southern  India  in  the  worship  of  the  Sun. 
On  the  Rathasaptaml  day,  every  Hindu  in  Southern  India 
is  enjoined  to  place  upon  his  head  and  shoulders  some  leaves  of 
the  arka  or  swallow- wort  as  also  a  mixture  of  rice   and    sesamum 

*  Punjab  Notes  and  Queries,  Vol.  II,  p.  42. 

**  Vide   Crooke's  An  Introduction  to  the  Popular  Religion  and   FolJclore 
of  Northern  India  (Allahabad  Edition  of  1894),  pages  259-260. 

f     Vide  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay^  Vol.  VII, 
page  91. 

X    Op.  cit.,   Vol.  II,  page  211. 
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and  then  to  bathe  by  way  of  propitiating  tlie  Sun  deity.  In 
another  religious  ceremony — the  Sam^vediupakrama — the 
representations  of  the  rishis  are  made  by  placing  handfuls  of 
wet  sand  or  mud  on  arJcd  leaves.   § 

In  Western  India,  this  plant  is  employed  in  the  worship  of 
the  goddess  Sati  or  Durga,  the  spouse  of  Siva,  the  Pauraaik 
Kudra,  who  is  believed  to  settle  the  destiny  of  new-born  infants. 
Then  again,  it  is  customary  for  parturient  women  to 
invoke  the  assistance  of  the  arka  plant  or  sw  lUow-wort  for  grant- 
ing them  easy  delivery.  A  coin  of  small  value  a.nd  a  vird  (most 
likely  a  prepared  packet  of  betel  leaf,  lime  and  spices)  are 
offered  to  this  plant  whereof  a  leaf  is  plucked  and  placed  upon 
the  head  of  the  woman  praying  to  it  for  aid  and  then  returned 
to  its  parent  plant.  * 

The  swallow-wort  also  appears  to  be  employed  in  the 
agricultural  ceremonies  of  Western  India,  for  it  is  stated  that 
the  ''  Caloiropis  is  the  kul  or  arbor  generationis  of  the  Blian- 
daris,  the  well-being  of  whose  cocoanut  trees  depends  so  much 
upon  a  favourable  condition  of  the  elements.^'  ^ 

This  plant  is  also  used  in  the  agricultural  ceremonies  of 
Northern  India.  In  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Punjab,  especi- 
ally in  Karnal,  the  winnowed  grain  is  gathered  into  a  heap 
with  a  good  deal  of  precaution,  for  otherwise  it  is  apprehended 
that  the  malignant  spirits  will  rob  the  same.  One  man  sits 
with  his  face  towards  the  north  and,  sticking  a  ploughshare  into 
the  earth,  places  two  round  balls  of  cowdung  on  the  ground 
on  either  side-of  It.  This  plough-coulter  is  said  to  symbolize 
Shaod  Mdtd  or  "  the  goddess  of  fertility  ''  Then  a  Iranch  of 
the  die  or  gigo^ntic  HwoAlowwort  [Calotropis)  and  some  ihoots 
of  the  duh  grass  (cynodon  dactylon)  are    offered  to  it.  % 

In  the  Etawah  district  of  the  United  Provinces  the 
aforementioned     rltas     are    performed     with    some    variation. 


$  0^.  cit„  Vol.  II,  page  91. 

*  Op.  ciL,  Vol.  II,  page  211. 

X  Karnal  Settlement     Eeport,      By    J.     Wil-on.     Lahore,    1S86,     page 
173. 
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The  cultivator  places  three  spans  off  to  the  north  of  the  heaii 
■of  winnowed  ^grain,  a  threshing  floor  rake,  a  bullock^s  muzzle, 
and  a  rope.  Thereafter,  in  the  space  between  these  articles 
and  the  pile  of  grain  he  places  a  small  offering,  composed  of 
some  ears  'of  grain,  some  leaves  of  the  gigantic  swallow  wort 
and  a  few  flowers.  This  offering  is  placed  on  a  piece  of  cow- 
dung  cake.  "^ 

7//, — The  use  of  the  sw alio w-io oris  in  the  sorcery  of  the 
Hindus, 

The  swallow-wort  is  also  used  in  the  concoction  of  different 
kinds  of  charms  and  in  the  performance  of  various  incantations 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  examples  :— 

ix) 

Translation, 

(1) 

If  wreV^  pulse  {Phaseolus    mungo)     and    powdered    gingelly 
or  sesame  {Sesainum  iridic  urn)  be  mixed  with  the  milk  or  juice    of 
the    white-flowered    swallow-wort    {Galotrjpis   procera),  and  the 
mixture  is  plastered  over  the  leaves  of  the  same   plant  and   then 
placed  in  a  room,  it  will  not  be  infested  by  rals  and  mice. 

Translation* 

(2) 

If  the  roots  of  the   white-flowered    swallow- wort    {Calotropis 

procera)  be  plucked  up  while  the  Maghd  asterism  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  place!  with  liquorice  (GlycyrJiiza  glabra)  in  a 
field,  the  mouths  of  the  insects  and  the  rats  will  be  shut  up,  that 
is  to  say,  they  will  be  unable  to  injure  the  crops. 

*     Crooke's  An  Introduction  to   the  Popular     Religion  and    Folklore    of 
northern  India.     (Mlababad   Edition  of  1694.)  Fages  385-G. 
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Translation^ 

(3) 

If  a  wick  be  made  of  the  cotton  of  the  swallow- wort  {Cato- 
iropis),  placed  in  the  acrid  oil  of  the  same  plant,  and  then  lit  upj 
all  the  bed-bugs  will  be  destroyed. 

(B) 

TranslafzoUk 
(4) 

If  molasses,  Sandalwood,  wood  of  the  b^iela  tree  (Semeearpus 
tinacardium) ,  hidanga  (a  kind  of  drug),  trifald  on  the  chebullc 
myrobalan  \_hantahl  [Terrmnalia  {?^i?^w/a)],  the  beleric  mjrobalan 
[bayada  or  bahera  {Terminalia  belerica)'],  and  the  emblic  myrob- 
alan [amlakl  [PkyUanthm  etMlca)],  lac-dye,  and  the  flowers 
of  the  swallow-wort  be  burnt,  the  smoke  thereof  will  destroy 
scorpions  and  snakes. 

Translation. 
(5) 
If  a  rod,  which  is  as  long  as  the  width  of  sixteen  fingers,  be 
made  of  the  wood  of  the  white-flowered  swallow-wort  {Oalotropis 
procera)  while  the  Kritfikd  asterism  is  in  the  ascendant,  and 
then  thrown  into  the  shop  of  a  wine-seller^  all  his  wine  will  be 
destroyed. 
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^^  m^  ^il[^  ^mT3j  mm-^  ^m^  ^ct  a 
^  #f  T^^  r[^\  wi  '€f  ^^^^r  I 

Wf^TcT  I  ^if^^TcI  ^1%  I  '^  =fT  ^  TTT'i^ 

Translation. 

(6) 
Incantation  for  the  fulfilment  of  one's  desires. — On  a  Sun- 
day when  the  FusJii/a  asterism  is  in  the  ascendant,  you  should 
take  a  root  of  the  white-flowered  swallow- wort  [Calotropis  ^ro- 
cera),  measuring  one  finger  long,  and  paint  on  it  an  image  of  the 
deity  Ganesa  measuring  one  thumb  long.  Then  you  should  take 
a  meal  of  boiled  arwa  rice  and  boiled  vegetables  only,  and  be  pure 
in  body  and  mind.  Then  you  should,  with  great  devotion,  wor- 
ship the  said  image  of  Ganesa  with  offerings  of  red  oleander 
flowers  {Nerium  odorum)  and  perfumes  etc.,  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  recital  of  the  mantram  XT^T'fT^  ^  ^•riCt^t^  ^If  T. 
Then  you  should  mix  the  red  obander  flowers  with  gJiee  (clarified 
butter)  and  honey  and  then  offer  the  same  to  the    sacrificial   fire. 
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reciting;  at  tlicsame  time,  the  manlram  ^  'If  ^"^^^t  Wf  ^  ^ 
^=fT'WT.  If  thcs4>  riles  are  pcrformctj  duly  one's  desires  will  be  ful- 
filled in  the  course  of  one  monlh.  But  for  the  fulfilment  of  every 
Sv'parate  desire,  this  worship  will  h  ive  to  be  performed  for  one 
month  at  a  time.  Moreover,  every  day,  aft^r  reciting  the 
maiitram  ^K  '^f  ^  T["Rir  fef^asft  ^  ????♦  over  a  red  flower,  the 
same  should  be  offered  to  the  djeity  Ganesa.  If  this  mantram  is 
recited  one  hundred  tliougajjd  tinges,  the  goddess  Bhagavati,  the 
giver  of  boons,  will  be  satisfiod  and  grant  the  prayed  for  boons. 

(9) 

Charms  for  Winning  a  Woman^s  Love. 
Translation. 
<7) 

Take  equal  quantities  of  the  white-flowered  swallow-wort 
[ca^oCropis  procera)y  lingolika  (a  kind  of  poison),  Z/'/^c/^^^  or  the 
sweet-flag  [Aconis  calamus)  and  roots  of  the  sensitive  plant 
{intMOsa  pudica),  pound  them  all  and  mix  the  same  with  the 
milk  of  a  bitch.  Then  place  the  mixture  within  a  fruit  of  the 
datura  plant  {Datura  stramonium).  This  mixture  ordruo-  acts 
as  an  arrow  of  the  god  of  love.  If  you  administer  it  with 
food  to  any  woman,  she  will  be  subject  to  your  influence 
you  should  also  use  the  chandamaiitra  with  the  aforemen- 
tioned j^Oj/as.  If  the  mantram  be  recited  ten  thousand  times 
the  charm  is  sure  to  be  successful. 
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A  variant  of  the  cliarm  for  bringing  a  woman  under  one^s 
influence  is  as  follows: — ■ 

Translation,  * 

(8) 

If  a  person,  wlietlier  male  or  female,  wears  on  his  or  her 
waist  the  plant  called  somardjl  or  somrdja — the  Purple  Flea-bane 
[fernonia  (Conj/za)  anthclmmfiya],  ov  the  root  of  the  swallow- 
wort  (fialotropis)  or  the  rojt  of  the  plant  called  cfidkut'ii/a  or, 
in  Sanskrit,  cJiakiamarda  [-—ring-worm-destroyer — the  Foetid 
Cassia  [Cassia  lor 2)1^  2b  woman  or  man  will  come  under  his  or 
her  influence. 

Then  we  com3  to  the  following  charm  which  is  of  quite 
ailother  description:  — 

cI^T^f^  ^2\  WIT  T«%  =^  c(^  "^  II 

Translation* 

(9) 

If  the  root  of  the  white-flowered  swallow-wort  [Cdlotropis 
procera)  he  plucked  up  while  the  Pushi/d  asterism  is  in  the 
ascendant,  and  then  worn  on  the  waist,  the  wearer  will  be 
able  to  stop  the  seminal  emission  at  his  will. 

Then  there  is  the  undermentioned  charm  for  stopping  the 
mouth  of  an  enemy  : — 

M 

tilll^t^   35lfTX|^  cfW  ^^^7?^^  W  H^f^  I 

Translation. 

(10) 
If  you  write  the  name   of   any   person  on   the   leaf  of    the 
swallow- wort    (Calotropis)  with   orpimcnt  or  yellow  arsenic,  and 
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place   it   in  the  north-east    corner   of    [his)  garden,  the    mouth 
of  that   person  will   be   stopped. 

IF,'^The    use  of  the   swallow-worts   in    the   Lcechcraft  of 
the  Hindus, 

I  shall  now  deal  with  the  recipes  or  prescriptions  for  the 
nostrums  or  folk-medicines  used  in  the  leechcraft  of  the  Hindus, 
into  the  composition  of  which  the  swallow- wort  enters.  The 
first  group  of  these  recipes  treats  of  the  nostrums  for  the  cure 
of  scorpion-stings  and  dog-bites  and  consists  of  the  follow- 
ing :— 

{\\) 
Translation' 

(11) 

If  the  seeds  of  the  Siruha  tree  [Albizzia  lebbek)  ^  the  larJ 
of  bulls  and  cows,  and  the  roots  of  the  pomegranate  tree 
[Punica  granatum)  are  mixed  with  the  milk  of  the  swallow- 
wort  (Calotropis)  and  burnt,  the  smoke  thereof  will  destroy 
the  venom  of  scorpion-stings  and  allay    the  pain  caused   there- 

by- 

(«) 

?>tth*  ^ftix  ^2«*  ^srat^  f^  ^t?  II 

Translation: 
(12) 

If  a  little  bees'  wax  be  exposed  seven  times  to  the  steam 
of  the  milk  of  the  mansa  si;  plant  [Euphorbia  neriifolia)  and 
the  swallow-wort  [Calotropis) j  then  heat3d  over  a  fire  aud  then 
applied  to  the  part  of  the  body  stung  by  a  scorpion,  it  will 
expel  the  venom  of  the  scorpion-sting. 
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Translation. 
(8) 

If  molasses,  oil  and  the  milk  of  the  swallow-wort 
{Calotropis)  be  mixed  together  and  then  plastered  over  the 
part  of  the  body  bitten  by  a  dog,  it  will  destroy  the  venom 
of  the  dog-bite. 

The  second  group  of  recipes  prescribes  nostrums  for  the  cure 
of  ear-ache,  and  includes  the  following  : — 

#t^^^^^  ^^  ftrw*  ^i%^i^  I 

Translation. 

(14) 

If  the  juice  of  the  roots  of  the  purple-flowered  swallow-wort 
{Calofropis  gigantea)     be   mixed  with   canji   or   rice-gruel  and 

then  boiled  in  oil  and  then  poured,  while   hot,    into    the   ear,   it 
will  destroy  the  worms  therein. 

The  following  is  another  nostrum  for  the  cure  of  ear-ache  : — 

(U) 

Tramlations, 
(15) 

If  the  leaves  of  the  swallow-wort  {Calotfopis)  be  roasted 
over  a  fire  and  then  the  juice,  which  should  be  expressed  from 
them,  be  poured  into  the  ears,  ear-ache  will  be  cured  immediate- 
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The  third  group  consists  of  recipes  for  the  concoction  of 
nostrums  for  the  cure  of  tooth-ache,  elephantiasis  and  whits' 
leprosy.     These  are  three  in   number  and  are  as  f  jllows  : — - 

iXi) 

Trcindation. 

(16) 

If  the  teeth  be  fomented  with  the  heated  leaves  af  tbe 
swallow-wort  {Calotropis)  or  if  the  bark  of  the  bakida  tree- 
(Mimusops  elengi)  be  chewed,  they  will  not  fall  off.  The 
swallow-wort  is  also  used  in  the  composition  of  the  undermea^ 
tioned  folk -medicine  for  the  cure  of  elephantiasis  :— 

Iranslaiion. 
(17) 

If,  on  a  Sunday,  standing  with  your  face  towards  the  north, 
you  pluck  up  the  root  of  the  swallow- wort  {Calo^^ropis)  and 
wear  the  same  tied  with  a  red  string  it  may  cure  ele^Dhanthiasis. 
Or  if  ^^/ a  or  pili-here'd  {Sicla  carpini-folia)  atihilaov  swet^ 
hereld  or  lal-berela  {Sida  rhomhifolia)  and  lodh  [Sf/niplocos 
racemosa)  be  ground  together  into  a  paste  and  then  plasterod 
over  the  affected  legs,  elephantiasis  may  be  cured. 

Then  come  the  following  recipe  for  the  cure  of  white- 
leprosy  :— 

^^^^^Sf    ^^  'gR    ^J^\  g  %T7if    II 
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Translation. 

(18) 

If  kiisa  grass  [Sxcc^arnm  sporttaneum),  the  cliebulic  or  black 
mjrobalai  {Terininalia  chebula)^  the  dnrba  grass  [Ci/nodox 
daofylo)i)f  vhej  the  milk  or  juice  of  the  swallow-wort  [Oalotropis) 
and  the  plantam  (Musa  sipientan)  are  made  into  a  semi-liquid 
paste  and  plastered  over  the  affeefced  parts  of  the  body,  leprosy 
is  cured.  If  the  roots  of  the  Sa".hi  sag  (a  kind  of  pot-herb) 
are  also  t  iken_,  white  leprosy  is  cured."^ 

It  will  appear  from  an  esaminition  of  the  incantations 
Nos.  2,  6  a  id  9,  mentioned  above,  that  the  iudispsnsable 
condition  for  pluoking  up  the  roots  of  the  swiUow-wort  is  that 
the  asterisms  Magha  and  PnsJujcl  must  be  in  the  ascendant 
at  that  time  while  the  charm  No.  5  requires  that  the  rod  of  the 
wood  of  the  swallow-wort  should  be  made  during  the  ascen- 
dancy of  the  Krittika  asterism.  Similarly,  the  indispensable 
conditions  for  performing  the  Bihiri  incantation  for  killing 
a  person  f  and  for  making  an  enemy  restless  {  are  that  these 
should  be  concocted  or  p3i-foi\n3l  while  th3  P  irviskad/td  and 
Pushi/d  asterisms  are   in  the  ascendant 

In  his  Sinon  Lee  the  Old  Huntsmati,  Wordsworth  says  : — 
**"  O  reader  ;  ha  1  you  in  your  mind  such  stores   as  silent 
thought  can   bring,   O   gentle  reader  ;  you  would 
find  a  tale  in   everything.   '' 
So  the  thoughtful    r  jader  may   very  patiently  ask  : 

*  The  aforemeaMoae.i  eiglitooa  charms  and  nosfcnins  are  included  in 
a  small  old  book  ia  Sanskrit  which  is  state  1  to  have  been  obfcjined  at  Badari- 
kalram,  the  well-known  pilgi'ira ige-place  in  the  Himalayas,  from  a  sadhu  who 
hailed  from  the  Teliigu  country.  It  is  entitled  jR,aJcshasi  lantram  IjJ'^'^ 
cf'^T'j)  and  h^^s  been  reprinted  in  Bengali  script  with  rod  ink  by  Jaharlal 
Datta  from  No.  75-1,  Ahiritola  Street,  Calcutta.  The  publisher  says  that  the 
re.won  for  repriiriug  it  in  relink  is  that  the  efticacy  of  these  charms  and 
nostrunig  miy  nob  be  destDyed,  whichj  it  is  apprelieuded,  may  happen  in  the 
fevent  of  its  being  printed  in  black  ink. 

t  Vide  tho  Journal  of  the  Anthropological   Socieig  of    Bombay,   Vol.  JX 
page  515. 

JC>^ctV.,;Vol,IX,pftge518.  ^ 
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<t  Why  are  the  periods  of  ascendancy  of  the  aforemen- 
tioned asterlsms  selected  for  the  performance  of  the  incanta- 
tions mentioned  above  ?  ■'•' 

In  order  to  answer  the  question,  I  shall  have  to  discuss 
the  supposed  characteristics  of  the  lunar  asterisms  as  are  set 
forth  in   Hindu  astrology. 

Now,  the  lunar  orbit  is  made  up  of  twenty-seven  divisions, 
each  marking  the  moon^s  motion  in  one  lunar  day.  The  Hindu 
astrologers  attach  good  or  malignant  influence  to  each  of  them 
as  will  appear  from  the  following  list  of  the  principal  stars 
included  in  these  twenty-seven  lunar  mansions  or  asterisms  in 
the  moon^s  path,  these  are  otherwise  known  as  the  Nakshatra- 
yoginis  who  are  stated  in  Hindu  mythology  to  have  been  the 
twenty-seven  daughters  of  Daksha  Prajapabi,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  the  virtuous  wives  of  the  moon.^ 

Name  of  the  Asterism.  Nature  of  the  influence 

exeicised  by  it. 

1  ulmm  (The  Ram's  Head)  ...  ...  "^    Good     [People  born 

.    .   .  -  under  its    influence 

[It  is  so    called  because  its   configuration  re-  ,  , 

V.1     ^v  .    f     1,        »     1,     J      Ti      XT-   J  i.  become  happy,  pros- 

sembles  that  of  a  horse  s   head.     The   Huidu  f  j  j      .  ji 

.^.  [  perous  and  devotedly 

month    Asvtn  has  derived  its  name  from  ths  ■ 

asterism],  J         .       -, 

-^  -^      wives.] 

2  Bhardnl      ...  •••  ...  ...     Bad. 

3  Krittihd    (Pleiades)   [She  is   fabled    to    have  "^ 

brought  up  PaiTati's  son  Kartika,  the  Hindu    I  ,    , 

god  of  war.  The  Hindu  month   Kartika  has    s 
derived  its  name  from  this  asterism],  J 

4  Bohinl  (Hyades)  Good. 

*  These  twenty-seven  asterisms  are  classified  into  three  groups,  namely,  deva 
(or  divine),  manusht/a  (or  Jmman),  and  ra^shasa  (or  savage),  and  are  said  to 
exercise  their  influences  especially  with  regard  to  marriages.  If  the  would-bo 
bridegroom  and  bride  are  born  under  the  influence  of  asterisms  of  the  same  group, 
the  marriage  is  a  desirable  and  good  one.  If  one  of  the  parties  to  be  married 
be  born  in  the  ascendancy  of  an  asterism  belonging  to  the  divine  group,  and  the 
other  under  that  of  an  asterism  of  the  human  group,  the  marriage  may  be  per- 
mitted to  take  place.  But  the  union  in  wedbck.  of  a  person  born  under  the 
influence  of  an  asterism  of  the  divine  group,  with  another  born  in  the  asceudancy 
of  a  naJcshatra  of  thesavas/S  category,  may  not  be  allowed  to  come  off.  [Garrett's 
Classical  Dictionary  of  Iniia  (Madras  Edition  of  1871),  pages  4H--412.] 
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Name  of  the  Asterism. 

Nature  of  the  influence 

ezercised  by  it. 

5  Mrigasird  or  Mriganrsha  (A  triple  star) 

...     Good. 

6  Ardrd  (One  star) 

...     Bad. 

7  Punarvasu  (Four  stars)... 

...     Good. 

8  Pushja  (Nebula  in  Cancer)            .„ 

...     Good.  [Rama,  the  semi- 

divine  King  of  Ajodhya 

is  stated  to  have  been 

bom  while  this  aster- 

ism  was    in  the  ascen- 

dant  as   will    appear 

from  the  following  : — 

"The  morning  dawned 

with    cloudless  ray. 

On    Pushya's  high 

auspicious  day, 

And    Cancer    with 

benignant    power* 

Looked     down    on 

Rama's  natal  hour."* 

9  AHesha  (Five  stars)   ...               ... 

...     Bad.    [People     born 

under  its  influence  be- 

come   vicious,  violent 

in  temper,  and  oppres- 

sive in  their  dealings. 

If  a  son  be  born  while 

this  asterism  is  in  the 

ascendant,  the  father 

should  not   look  upon 

his     face     for     six 

months]. 

10  Maghd  (Cor  Leonis)  .••                ... 

...    Good. 

11  Purva  phdlguni  (Two  stars)         u. 

...     Medium. 

12   (/^a^-a  phdlguni  (Two  stars) 

...     Medium. 

13  5as^a  (Five  stars) 

...    Good. 

14  ChUrd  (One  star) 

...     Bad. 

15  Svdtt  (One  star) 

...     Good. 

16   Ft*a^Aa  (Four  stars)  ...                ... 

...    Bad. 

17  ^«Mrac?^a  (Four  stars)                  ,„ 

...     Good, 

18  J^eshthd  (Three  stars) 

...     Bad. 

*  A  Classical  Dictionary  of  India. 
botham  &  Co.,  1871,    page  484. 


By  John   Garrett.    Madras  :  Higgin- 
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Name  of  the  Asterism.  Nature  of  the  influence 

exercised  by  it. 

19  Muld  ^Eleven  stars  Cor.  Scorpionis)  ...  Very  bad. 

20  Purvdshddhd  (Four  stars)             ...  ...  Medium. 

21  Uttardshddhd  {^\iVQQ  %id.x%)          ...  ..«  Good. 

22  Srayana  (Three  stars)  ...                ..•  ...  Good. 

23  Dhanishthd  (Four  stars)                ...  ...  Bad. 

24  Satabhishd  (A  hundred  stars)         ...  ...     Bad. 

25  Furvahhddrapada       or       Purvahhddrdpadd  1  i^g^jj^^^ 

(Two  stars).  ■>  ^ 

26  Uttarahhddrapadd     or      Uttarahhddra^add   7  j^^jj^^ 

(Two  stars).  ^ 

27  Revati  (thirty-two  stars)         ...  ...  Good 

From  the  foregoing  list  it  would  appear  that  the  asterisms 
Maghd  and  Pushy  a  exercise  a  beneficent  influence  upon  human 
beings  and  their  actions  ;  while  that  of  Parvashddhd  is  medium, 
that  is  to  say,  neither  good  nor  bad.  Therefore,  the  periods 
of  their  ascendancy  appear  to  have  been  selected  for  the  per- 
formance of  the  incantations  Nos.  2,  6  and  9  and  the  Bihari 
charms  described  supra.  But  .the  asterism  Krittikd  exercises 
a  very  malevolent  influence  upon  men  and  their  doings.  As 
the  foregoing  incantation  No.  5  comes  within  the  category  of 
nefarious  sorcery,  I  think  that  the  period  of  the  ascendancy 
of  this  particularly  evil  asterisin  — /Cfi7^j/i5 — appears  to  have 
been  selected  for  its  performance. 

It  will  further  appear  from  the  texts  of  the  incantations 
Nos.  6  and  17  that  Sundays  have  been  prescribed  for  the 
plucking-up  of  the  roots  ol  the  swallow-worts  required  for  the 
purpose  of  concocting  the  siid  charms.  I  have  already  shown 
that  the  early  morning  of  a  Sunday  is  considered  very  favour- 
able for  the  performance  of  magic  and  exorcism-ceremonies."* 
Similarly,  the  Bihari  incantation  for  making  an  enemy  restless 
requires  that  the  branch  of  the  Ficus  glomerata  tree  should  be 
cut   very   early  in  the  morning  of  a  Sunday.t 

*Vide  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  (N.S.), 
Vol.  XT,  page  219. 

t  Vid^  the  Journal  of  the  Anthropological  Society  of  Bombay ,  Vol.  IX, 
pages  518-519. 
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A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  incantation  No.  17  described 
above  is  that  the  person  plucking  up  the  roots  of  the  swallow- 
wort  is  reqmred  to  -s^and  with  his  face  toioards  the  north. 
Most  likely  this  has  to  be  done  by  way  of  doing  obeisance 
to  the  gods,  for  the  north  is  the  abode  of  the  deities.  This 
posture  is  also  an  indispensable  condition  imposed  upon  the 
chief  celebrant  in  some  of  the  agricultural  ceremonies  ol  Northern 
India.  For  instance,  in  the  eastern  districts  of  the  Punjab, 
especially  in  Karnal,  the  winnowed  grain  is  gathered  into 
a  heap  with  a  good  deal  of  precaution.  One  man  sits  with  his 
face  towards  the  north  and,  sticking  a  ploughshare  into  the 
earth  places  two  round  balls  of  covvdung  on  the  ground  on 
either  side  of  it.^  Then  again,  in  the  Etawah  district  of  the 
United  Provinces,  the  cultivator  performing  the  ceremonies  for 
heaping  up  grain  after  it  has  been  cleaned  by  winnowing, 
makes,  on  the  conclunoa  of  the  rites  an  obeisance  toioards  the 
north — appirentli/  the  abode  of  the  deities — and  mumbles  a 
prayer.^ 


•   Fidemy^vtide  On  Secrecy  and  Silence  in     North   Indian    Agricultural 
Ceremonies  in  the  Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  dsialio   Society  of  Bengal » 
(J^./S.)>  Vol.  XIII,  page  31. 

■\0p.  cit,,  pago  33. 


X— Birth,  Childhood  and  Puberty  Cere- 
monies among  the  Birhors. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  M.A. 

The  Birhor's  idea  of  life  is  one  of  continuous  progress  from 
stage  to  stage.  At  each  successive  stage — from  birth  and 
infancy  through  adolescence,  youth  and  married  state,  to  old 
age, — the  Birhor  regards  himself  as  gradually  gaining  in 
strength  to  combat  supernatural  evil  influences  that  surround 
him  on  all  sides  till  at  length  Death  lands  him  on  to  the  highest 
stage  of  existence  when  man  is  transformed  into  an  ethereal 
spirit— no  longer  subject  to  supernatural  spiritual  influences  but 
himself  powerful  to  influence  man  for  good  and  evil  alike  The 
main  object  of  the  customary  rites  and  ceremonies  observed  by 
the  Birhor  at  the  passage  from  one  state  of  life  to  another  would 
appear  to  be  to  relieve  him  from  some  of  the  harmful  spiritual 
influences  peculiar  to  the  outgoing  stage  and  apt  to  cling  to  him 
in  the  new  stage  and  infect  human  beings  who  are  in  intimate 
touch  with  him, — to  purify  him  and  his  surroundings  including 
his  relatives  and  neighbours,— *  to  break  all  ties  with  the  old 
state  and  to  assimilate  his  nature  to  the  new  state  of  life  he  is 
entering. 

At  no  stage  of  life  is  a  human  being  more  exposed  to  super- 
natural evil  influences  than  while  still  in  the  mother^ s  womb,  at 
birth,  and  during  infancy.  Many,  therefore,  are  the  precautions 
and  rites  that  a  pregnant  and  parturient  Birhor  woman,  her 
family  and  community  are  required  to  observe. 

I. — Observances  during  Pregnancy. 

The  observances  that  have  to  be  attended  to  during  the 
pregnancy  of  a  Birhor  woman,  appear  to  fall  into  three  classes, — 
those  i^eant  to  protect  the  mother  and  the  child  in  the  womb 
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from  danger  arising  from  the  spirit-world,  those  designed  to 
avert  the  evil  eye  and  other  deleterious  influences  proceeding 
from  human  beings^  and  lastly  those  intended  to  avert 
dangers  due  to  physical  causes.  The  first  class  of  precautiona 
have  to  be  taken  sometimes  by  the  pregnant  woman  alone 
and  sometimes  by  both  herself  and  her  husband^  and  the  other 
two  by  the  woman  alone.  The  neighbours  of  the  parturient 
woman  have  also  to  observe  certain  precautions  to  avoid  the 
infectious  taints  likely  to  proceed  from  her. 

To  avoid  danger  from  the  spirit- world,  the  inmates  of  the  house 
must  abstain  from  invoking  any  spirits  and  offering  any  sacrifices 
in  the  house  during  the  pregnancy  of  a  woman  of  the  family. 
The  head  of  an  animal  or  fowl  sacrificed  to  the  spirits  is  always 
taboo  to  a  Birhor  woman.  But  during  his  wife^s  pregnancy  her 
husband  too  must  abstain  from  eating  the  head  of  an  animal  or 
fowl  sacrificed  to  any  spirit  or  the  head  of  any  animal  or  fowl 
obtained  by  hunting.  A  breach  of  this  taboo  is  believed  to  en- 
danger the  whole  community.  Should  either  the  husband  or  the 
wife  eat  such  meat,  the  men  of  the  tdrida  are  sure  to  have  ill- 
success  in  hunting.  And  to  propitiate  the  spirits  in  such  a  case, 
the  husband  must  supply  the  Naya  with  one  pig,  two  goats, 
and  five  fowls  to  be  sacrificed  a  little  away  from  the  huts.  Apart 
from  this  taboo  against  such  flesh  diet  the  Birhor  husband  is  not 
required  to  observe  any  other  rules  of  diet  or  behaviour  during 
his  tvife^s  pregnancy.  The  practice  of  couvade  is  unknown. 
The  woman  must  take  care  not  to  lie  down  in  the  courtyard 
or  other  open  space  lest  spirits  and  a  particular  species  of  bird 
called  the  Puni  bird  might  fly  across  her.  It  is  believed  that 
should  such  spirits  as  a  Mua  or  a  Malech  fly  across  the  woman, 
the  child  in  the  womb  will  be  either  still-born  or  deformed.  And 
the  flight  of  a  Puni  bird  across  her  is  believed  to  injure  some 
limb  of  the  child  in  the  womb  or  cause  ^puni-dukh  *  to  it 
which  will  make  it  pine  away.  Nor  must  the  woman 
go  near  rivers  and  streams  where  churils  or  spirits  of 
women  who  died  during  pregnancy  or  in  childbirth  are  sup- 
posed to  dwell.     To  avoid  the  evil  eye,  she  must  cover  her  womb 
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with  a  cloth  while  going  out  of  her  house.  To  prevent  the  en- 
trance of  dangerous  influences,  she  must  neither  touch  nor  see 
a  human  coi-pse,  nor  even  see  the  smoke  rising  from  a  funeral 
pyre.  She  must  therefore  keep  indoors  when  a  cremation  is 
going  on  within  sight  of  her  tdiidd.  She  must  also  keep  indoors 
when  lightning  flashes  are  seen  and  the  sound  of  thunder  is 
heard.  The  prohibitions  against  eating  stali?  rice  and  against 
crossing  a  river  during  pregnancy  may  be  meant  merely  to  avoid 
physical  dangers  ;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  are  intended 
to  avert  certain  super-physical  dangerous  influences  as  welL 

IF. — Difficult  Labour. 

The  Birhor  ascribes  difficult  labour  either  to  the  evil  eye  or 
to  some  sexual  sin  in  the  woman  or  to  the  anger  of  some  evil 
spirit.  And  for  each  of  these  classes  of  impediments  a  different 
set  of  remedies  is  adopted.  To  counteract  the  evil  eye  as  well  as 
to  neutralize  the  effect  of  sin  which  hampers  delivery  certain 
magical  rites  are  performed ;  and  to  propitiate  the  obstructive 
spirits  sacrifices  are  offered.  In  difficult  labour,  magical  riteft 
are  first  tried,  aiul,  if  these  fail,  the  ghost-finder  or  Mali 
is  consulted  and  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  spirit  who 
is  supposed  to  impede  delivery.  Amono:  magical  rites 
performed  to  facilitate  delivery  the  following  may  be  men-? 
tioned.  If  the  woman  daring  her  pregnancy  hnppened  to 
close  the  cover  or  any  earthen  vessel  or  vessels  with  mud  or 
other  similar  substance,  such  covers  are  taken  out.  Or  if  she 
happened  to  have  nlled  up  with  earth  any  holes,  or  cracks  in  the 
floor  of  her  hut,  these  holes  and  cra^cks  are  opened  up  again. 
If  these  fail  to  bring  about  delivery,  a  handful  of  rice  is  waved 
over  the  head  of  the  pregnant  woman  in  the  name  successively 
of  each  supplied  witch  and  then  fried  in  an  earthen  pan.  If 
this  too  fails  to  remove  the  impediment,  the  midwife  mentally 
names  one  after  another  each  man  who  may  possibly  have  been 
in  intrigue  with  the  woman  and  be  the  real  father  of  the  child 
in  the  womb  and  at  each  name  throws  a  grain  of  rice  on  her, 
|t  is  believed  that  as  soon  as  the  adulterer  is  named  (mentally) , 
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delivery  takes  place.  It  is  said  that  the  ancestor-spirits  of  the 
family  cause  difficult  laboar  to  an  adultress  in  order  that  her 
guilt  may  be  detected  in  this  way.  It  all  these  expedients  fail 
to  bring  about  a  speedy  deliveiy,  tlie  ghost- finder  or  Mali  is 
gent  for  to  find  out  by  the  cxi:nination  of  a  handful  of  rice 
which  spirit  is  hainperi;i^  deliveiy.  If  it  is  a  spirit  of  an  estab- 
lished position  to  who  n  sacrifices  are  ordinarily  offe.'od  who 
is  found  to  obstruct  delivery,  a  vow  is  taken  of  making  the  pro- 
per sacrifices  in  case  of  spee.ly  delivery,  an  1  if  it  is  only  a  stray 
spirit  the  Mad  takes  up  a  handful  oE  rice,  waves  it  round  the 
head  of  the  woman  and  while  naming  the  spirit  in  question 
throws  it  away  as  if  towar^ls  the  spirit. 

III. — Sex  of  Unborn  Babes. 
If  a  woman  becomes  thin  during  pregnancy,  it   is  said   she 
will   bear   a  male  child ;  if  otherwise,  a  female.     Blackish  knots 
in  the  umbilical  cord  are  supposed  to  indicate  the   total   number 
of   male   children  the  woman  will  bear  and  reddish  white  knots 
the  number  of  female  children. 

IV.— The  Birth. 

"When  labour-pains  come  on,  the  men  leave  the  hut  as  their 
presence  is  believed  to  hinder  delivery,  and  only  a  few  women 
remain.  The  woman  who  acts  as  midwife  sometimes  rubs 
oil  over  the  womb  to  facilitate  delivery.  One  end  of  the  hut 
is  partilioned  off  to  serve  as  the  lying-in  room  and  here  the 
delivery  takes  place.  Soon  after  birth  a  new  door  is  opened 
at  that  end  for  the  use  of  the  midwife  for  seven  days  after  the 
birth,  and  for  the  use  of  the  parturient  woman  for  a  period 
varying  amongst  different  clans  from  three  to  six  weeks. 
The  pathway  from  this  new  door  up  to  a  little  distance  is  in 
most  clans  fenced  off  on  both  sides  with  hedges  r:nde  of 
branches  of  trees  so  that  the  shadow  of  the  parturient  woman 
and  the  midwife  may  not  fall  on  and  pollute  or  endanger  their 
neighbours  or  their  houses.  These  branches  are  burnt  by  the 
midwife    (Kusrain)  after  the  first  seven  days  of  impurity.     In  s|. 
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few  dans,  such  as  the  Andi  and  the  Shamjhakoa  (which  are  really 
of  mixed  Birhor  blood)  a  new  door  is  not  opened  j  whereas  in 
at  least  one  of  the  wildest  of  Uthlu  clans,  an  altogether  separate 
hut  is  erected  for  the  mother  and  its  baby,  where  the  baby 
is  born  without  the  help  of  any  midwife  or  other  person;  and 
nobody  visits  them  there  nor  are  they  allowed  to  come  near 
others  during  the  period  of  impurity.  If  the  placenta  is 
delayed  in  coming  out,  the  root  of  a  certain  plant  is  suspended 
from  the  woman^s  neck  on  a  string.  A  copper  coin  is  held  below 
the  navel  and  on  this  the  navel  string  is  cut  with  an  arrow- 
head or  a  razor.  The  navel  string  and  the  placenta  are  now 
taken  up  in  a  leaf-cup  and  buried  just  outside  the  threshold 
of  the  hut  in  a  hole  about  a  cubit  deep.  The  Birhors  assert 
that  the  reason  why  the  after-birth  is  thus  buried  and  secreted 
is  that  should  a  dog  or  other  animal  eat  it  up  the  mother  will 
sicken  and  die.  If  this  hole  is  deep,  the  difference  between 
the  age  of  the  present  baby  and  its  next  brother  or  sister  will 
be  long,  and  if  the  hole  be  shallow,  the  difference  wiH  be 
short.  The  stump  of  the  umbilical  cord,  when  it  dries  up  and 
falls  off,  is  also  buried  just  outside  the  threshold,  but  not  so 
deep  ;  it  is  asserted  that  should  it  be  eaten  up  by  any  animal, 
the  child  will  sicken  and  die.  If  the  stump  of  the  navel  string  is 
buried  deep,  the  teeth  of  the  baby,  it  is  said,  will  be  late  in 
appearing  ;  but  if  the  stump  is  buried  just  below  the  surface,  the 
baby  will  teethe  early. 

As  soon  as  a  baby  is  born,  the  midwife  rubs  a  mixture  of 
oil,  pounded  turmeric  and  powdered  rice-husk  over  its  limbs  and 
bathes  the  babe  in  tepid  water.  The  following  day  at  about  noon 
the  mother  drinks  wator  in  which  kurthi  pulse  {Dolichos  biHorus) 
has  been  boiled.  This  is  maint  to  hasten  the  flow  of  milk  at 
her  breasts.  If  this  does  not  serve  its  purpose,  recourse  will  be 
had  to  the  following  rite.  The  following  morning  the  husband 
of  the  woman  will  bathe  in  some  spring  or  stream  and  come 
home  with  a  jug  of  water  which  he  will  place  in  front  of  his 
hut.  A  piece  of  burning  charcoal  is  also  sometimes  placed  by 
its  side,  and  oyer  it  a  little  gum  of  the  sal  tree  will  be  sprinkled, 
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The  husband  will  then  take  up  the  ju  j  of  water  In  hia  hands  afid 
slowly  pour  the  water  standing  with  his  face  towards  the  Sun  and 
saying,  '^  O  Sing  Bonga,  I  am  making  this  libation  of  water  to 
thee.  May  milk  flow  from  her  breast  like  this  [water  I  am 
pouring],  I  vow  to  offer  you  '  milk  flower  '  (^)  when  my  desire 
is  fulfilled/^  After  the  Thathi  ceremony,  which  will  be  des- 
cribed 'later  or,  the  husband  will,  with  the  same  rites,  offer 
a  libation  of  cow^s  milk  on  the  same  spot,  saying  '^  I  offer  this 
milk  in  fulfilment  of  the  vow  I  took  while  I  poured  water  in  the 
name  of  (i.e.,  in  place  of)  milk  ^\ 

Erom  the  second  day  after  delivery  she  will  have  a  meal  of 
hot  rice  and  a  soup  of  rahar  {pajanm  Liflicus)  pulse  every 
evening. 

On  the  day  of  birth, — or  on  the  following  morning  if  the 
birth  has  taken  place  at  night, — the  men  of  the  tanda  go  out 
with  their  nets  for  a  hunt  with  a  jview  to  testing  the  future  luck 
of  the  new-born  babe. 

V. — The  Days  of  Impurity. 

Generally  for  twenfcy-one  days  after  birth  mother  and  child 
are  considered  impure  or,  to  put  it  more  correctly,  remain  in  the 
taboo  state.  In  some  clans  the  taboo  state  continues  longer. 
During  this  period  the  new-born  babe  and  its  mother  are 
secluded  in  a  corner  of  the  family  hut  which  is  partitioned  off  from 
the  rest  of  the  hut  unless,  as  among  the  Kawan  clan,  a  separate 
leaf  hut  is  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  most  clans,  as  we  have 
already  seen,  a  new  doorway  is  made  for  this  portion  of  the  hut 
for  the  use  of  the  parturient  woman  and  the  midwife,  and  long 
fencings  of  twigs  are  put  up  on  both  sides  of  the  pathway  lead- 
ing to  it.  The  meals  of  the  parturient  woman  are  brought  to  her 
outside  this  new  doorway  and  she  takes  them  in,  and,  after 
having  eaten  her  meals,  washes  the  plate  and  puts  it  out  to  hi 
taken  away.  The  female  attendants  at  birth  go  out  by  this  new 
door  after  the  del  ..very,  tike  a  purificatory  bath  aud,  in  some 
(particularly  Jdghi)  tdnddSy  have   their   persons   sprinkled   over 

(^)  Thi8  is  an  eupbemlsm  for  '  cow's  pailk  \ 
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with  water  in  which  copper  and  leaves  of  the  Tuisi  (the  sacred 
basil)  plant  have  been  dipped.  During  the  first  seven  days  after 
a  birth,  the  whole  tdndl  is  in  the  taboo  state,  during  which  no 
Pujd  or  sacrificial  feast  can  be  celebrated  in  the  tdndi  at  all ;  bat 
as  for  the  family  of  the  new-born  hihd  this  taboo  against  Fujdi 
has  to  be  observed  by  them  for  three  weeks  longer.  By  way  of 
a  threat  to  evil  spirits  that  may  otherwise  harm  the  baby  or  its 
mother,  the  iron  instrument,  if  anj,  with  which  the  navel-string 
may  have  been  cut,  or  a  sickle  or  knife,  is  placed  under  the 
cloth  or  other  thing  which  serves  as  their  pillow.  This  instru- 
ment is  taken  away  by  the  mid.vife  on  the  occasion  of  the  thathi 
ceremony  on  the  seventh  day  after  birth,  and  is  replaced  by 
a  new  knife  or  sickle.  After  the  days  of  impurity  are  over,  this 
instrument  Is  laid  out  in  the  op-jn  during  a  lunar  eclipse  and 
finally  made  into  an  anklet  or  armlet  whiuh  is  to  serve  as  an 
amulet  to  protect  the  child  from  the  evil  eye  or  evil  spirit. 

VI. — Tbh)  Thathi  or  Fihst  Purification. 

The  thathi  ceremony  held  on  the  seventh  day  from  the  date 
of  the  birth,  is  meant  for  the  fiuil  purilication  of  the  othar  mem- 
bers of  the  tdndd  and  the  preliminary  purification  of  the   newborn 
child  and  its  mother  and  of  the  other  members  of  the   particular 
family.     Until  then,    as    we   have  seen^  there  can  be  no  pujd  in 
the  tdiidd.  On  the  thathi  day,  men  of  the  chillis  clan  living  in  the 
tdndd  have  their  nails  pared,  and  their  beards  and  the  edges  of  the 
hair  round  the  head  shaved.     Last  of  all,  the  father  or   the    baby 
will  be  similarly  shaved.     The  women  of  the  clan  also  will  have 
their  nails  pared,  the  nails  of  the  mother  of  the  baby  being  pared 
last  of  all.     Finally  the  baby  will   have   its   head  shaved.     This 
shaved-off  hair  of  the  baby  is  considered  unclean    {chhut)    and  ia 
taken  in  a  leaf-cup  to  the  side  of  some  tank  or    stream   and   left 
there.     Then   the  men,  and,  after  them,  the  women   go   out   for 
a  purificatory  bath.     The  mother  with  the  midwife,    who  has  in 
the  meanwhile  put  on  the  floor  of  the  lying-in  room  a  coating  of 
mud   diluted    in  water   and    on   the   new  pathway  between  the 
fences  a  coating   of   cowdung     diluted    in     water,     brings   up 
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the  rear.  The  clothes  used  in  the  lying-in  room  are  boiled 
that  morning  in  water  mixed  with  ashes.  The  palm-leaf  mat 
and  the  bedstead,  if  any,  used  in  the  lying-in  room  are  taken  to 
a  stream,  immersed  in  water  for  a  whole  day,  anointed  with 
a  little  oil  and  pounded  turmeric  and  taken  back  to  the  lying-in 
room  for  use  until  the  final  purification  on  the  twenty-first  day 
or  later. 

The  mother  of  the  baby  returns  home  with  water  dripping 
from  the  hair  of  her  head  and  squeezes  out  this  water  into 
the  mouth  of  her  baby,  accompanying  her  action  with  a  blessing 
on  the  child.  If  it  is  a  male  child,  she  says — "  May  you  never 
feel  thirsty  when  you  go  out  for  a  hunt  or  are  engaged  in  making 
ropes  ^\  and,  if  it  is  a  female  child,  she  says  '^  May  you  never 
feel  thirsty  when  you  may  be  gathering  leaves  and  tubers  in  the 
jungles  '\  When  all  return  home  after  bathing,  the  babe's 
mother  washes  the  legs  and  feet  of  her  husband,  anoints  them 
with  oil  and  turmeric-paste,  again  washes  the  legs  from  below 
the  knees,  and  then  clasping  one  of  his  legs  with  her  hands  asks 
him-^''  What  will  you  give  me ''''  ?  The  husband  either  presents 
her  with  a  new  cloth  or  promises  to  give  her  one.  She  now  bows 
down  to  her  husband  by  touching  his  feet,  and  from  a  distance 
makes  obeisance  to  the  elders  of  the  tanda  assembled  before  her 
hut. 

Then  the  Naya,  with  his  face  to  the  east,  offers  a  red  fowl  to 
Chowrdsi  Pahdr  Parhat  (the  eighty-four  hills  and  mountains)  who 
are  invoked  by  name  and  believed  to  assemble  at  the  invocation,  and 
one  black  fowl  to  Mahdlt  Glidti  (who  is  said  to  be  the  mistress  of 
the  spirit  of  Lugu  Pahar) .  The  fowls  are  held  with  their  faces 
to  the  east.  While  offering  these  sacrifices  the  Naya  says,  "  1 
offer  this  fowl  in  the  name  of  the  new  human  being  that  has 
come  to  us.  May  health  attend  the  baby  and  good  luck  in  chase 
attend  the  people  of  the  tdndd  '\  At  each  of  the  two  spots  where 
the  two  fowls  are  sacrificed,  the  Naya,  still  facing  east,  drops 
a  little  rice-beer  from  a  leaf-cup.  It  is  believed  that  unless  these 
sacrifices  are  offered,  the  birth-taboo  will  continue  and  the  men 
of  the  \dnia  will  have  bad  luck  in  the  chase.    The  Naya  gets 
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the  two  sacrificed  fowls  as  his  remuneration  and  he  roasts  them 
there  and  then.  After  the  sacrifices  have  been  offered,  a  pot  of 
oil  is  passed  round  amongst  the  guests.  Each  guest  dips  the 
tips  of  his  fingers  in  the  oil  which  he  rubs  over  his  face,  and  also 
into  his  ears.  The  assembled  guests  are  then  treated  to  two  jars 
of  rice-beer.  Before  they  begin  drinking,  the  eldest  member  of 
the  clan  takes  up  in  his  hands  a  leaf -cup  filled  with  rice-beer  and 
speaks  as  follows  : — *^  A  wind  arose  in  the  east;  clouds  gathered 
in  the  west ;  rain  came  down  on  the  ground  ;  the  tank  {bandh) 
got  filled  to  the  brim.  When  the  tank  was  full,  we  wondered 
whether  the  tank  c(  ntained  a  crocodile,  or  a  fish,  or  a  snake.  Then 
the  embankment  burst,  and  we  discovered  it  contained  a  human 
child.  Now  then  we  shall  take  it  into  our  Jat.  May  the  child 
live  up  to  a  ripe  old  age  (rel  pdnru  ruta  panru)  '\  After  having 
done  justice  to  the  two  jars  of  rice-beer,  the  guests  return  to 
their  respective  houses. 

VII. —   The    ChHoTA  THHATHHl. 

Generally  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  birth,  but  in  some 
clans  later,  the  final  purification  ceremony  is  performed.  The 
mother  of  the  baby  boils  in  water  and  ashes  the  clothes  hitherto 
used  by  the  mother  and  babe  in  the  lying-in  room,  and  another 
woman  of  the  family  similarly  cleanses  the  clothes  of  the  other 
members  of  the  family ;  and  in  every  family  in  the  tdndd  some 
woman  similarly  cleanses  the  clothes  of  the  members  of  her  family. 
The  baby^s  head  is  shaved,  and  the  mat  used  by  the  baby  and  its 
mother  is  cast  aside.  The  new  door  of  the  lying-in  room  is  then 
closed  up,  the  whole  house  is  cleansed  with  mud  or  cowdung 
diluted  in  water,  and  all  the  members  of  the  family  take  a  cere- 
monial bath.  The  head  of  the  family  offers  the  sacrifice  of  a  red 
fowl  and  a  libation  of  rice-beer  to  the  spirits  of  his  ancestors  and 
prays  for  the  health  and  longevity  of  the  baby.  The  mother  with 
the  baby  in  her  arms  goes  to  the  thkdns  or  spirit-seats  of  her 
husband's  family  and  then  to  the  thlidm  of  the  other  families  of 
the  tdrviB,  and  bows  to  all  the  ghosts  of  all  the  thhdm, 
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VIII. — The  ^  Saki  '  or  Name-giving  Ceremony. 

On  the  morning  following  the  Chhotd  Thhdthhi  day,  a  name 
is  selected  for  the  child  in  the  following  manner.     A  bowl  of  water 
is  placed  on  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  hut  which  has  been  clean- 
ed with  mud  diluted  in  water  and  where  the  men  of  the  tdiidd  have 
assembled.     A  handful  of  rice  and  a  bljde  of  tender  grass  (dub) 
are  placed  on  the  ground  as  sdki  or  witnesses    to   the   ceremony, 
A  grain  of  til  [sesamam)  seed  to  represent  the  baby  is  first  dropped 
into  the  water  of  the  bowl,  and  then  a  grain  of  dhdn  or  unhusked 
rice  representing  the  paternal  grand-father  (whether  dead  or  alive) 
of  the  baby  is  similarly  dropped  into  the  same  bowl.     If    the  til 
seed  and  the  grain  of  dh%n  float  on  till   they    meet,  the  baby  is 
named  after  his  paternal  grand-father.     If  they  sink  down  with- 
out meeting,  the  process  is  repeated  with  a  ^eV-seed  representing 
the  baby  and  grains  of  dhdti  to  represent  other  relatives  one  after 
another  until  the  grains  meet.     The  name  of  the  relative  in  whose 
name  the  grains  meet,,  is  selected  for  the  child.     If   the  relative 
whose  name  is  selected  is  alive  and  present,  he  anoints  the  child 
with    oil  and   presents  it   with  one   or  two  copper  coins  and 
a  necklet  of  black  beads.    This  man  is  called  the  Sdki  of  the  child. 
If  the  sdki  is  a  person  who  does   not  belong  to  the  family,   he 
is   treated    to   a   hearty  dinner  that  day  with  plenty  of  liquor. 
One  jar  of  rice-beer    called  the  sdki-hd^di  has  been  specially 
brewed  for  the  purpose. 

On  this  day,  a  )ndti  utters  some  incantations  over  a  few  grains 
of  mustard  which  are  then  tied  up  In  a  rag  and  fastened  with 
raw  thread  round  the  neck  of  the  baby.  This  serves  as  an 
amulet  to  protect  the  baby  from  the  evil  eye  and  evil  spirits  and 
is  worn  until  the  ear-piercing  ceremony.  The  Birhor  believes 
that  a  man  always  takes  after  his  sdkt.  Thus,  If  one's  sdki  is 
a  matij  he  too  will  turn  out  to  be  a  mdti  ;  if  oner's  sdki  has  married 
only  one  wife,  he  too  will  have  no  more  than  one  wife,  but  if  the 
mki  has  married  two  or  three  wives  he  too  will  do  the  same.  If  the 
name  selected  Is  that  of  a  relative  (such  as  her  husband's  elder 
brother  whose  name  Is  taboo  to  the  baby's  mother),  a  second 
name — sometimes  derived  from  the  day  of  the  week  on  which 
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the  cliild  was  born — Is  also  selected.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
however,  I  found  almost  every  BIrlior  having  two,  and,  in  a  fe-v 
cases,  more  than  two  names.  Out  of  eighteen  Birhors  who«e 
sdki  names  I  pirticularly  noted,  twelve  were  named  after  their 
paternal  grandfathers,  one  after  his  pa'ornil  great-^TandTather, 
four  after  their  maternal  grandfathers^  and  one  after  his  father's 
elder  brother.  One  of  these  only  had  no  second  name^  one 
had  two  names  besides  his  5a^/-name  and  the  rest  had  each  one 
other  name  besides  his  sahl  name.  Their  names  are  given 
below  : — 


Thepo 

Narsing 

Akal 

Dibru 

Sukhlal 

Chahala 

Bhandari 

Balaram 

Bhim 

Babod 

Kala 

Puian 

Sukhram 

Birsai 

Sunua 

Budhu 

Riru 

Mahadeo 


Other  name. 

.     Budhu. 

,     Lenga,  Mangal. 
Burka. 

,     Gulibaha. 

,     Lijo. 

.     Rabda. 
Bagai. 

.     Gadi 

.     Arjun. 
Chahala 
Sanicharwa 
(no  other  name) 
Other  name. 
Langra 

.     Mali. 

.     Akal. 

.     Saona. 

..     Migha. 
Jeredpeler. 


he 


Where  a  man  has  another  name  besides  his  sdki  name, 
is  ordiii  irily  c  illed  by  the  other  nauie.  In  the  case  of  twin 
children,  if  both  are  male,  they  are  generally  named  'Ram' 
and  '  Laohma'i '  ;  if  both  are  female  they  are  named  'Gangi' 
aud  '  Jauni '  ;  and  if  one  of  the  twins  is  a  male  and  the  other 
f^oaale,  the  male  child  is  camed  either  '  Ram  '  or  '  Laohraau  * 
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according  as  it  happens  to  be  the  elder  or  the  younger  of  the 
twinSj  and  similarly  the  female  child  is  named  either  ^  Gangi ' 
or  '  Janni  •*  according  as  it  is  the  elder  or  the  younger  of  the 
twins.  But  the  sdki  ceremony  will  be  duly  gone  through  and 
sdki  names  selected  as  usuiil, 

IX. — The  Tukui-lutur  oe  Ear-piercing  Cerimony. 

The  ears  of  the  child  are  ceremonially  perforated  generally 
in  the  month   of    Aghdn    (November)   following  the  birth.     A 
quantity  of  rice-flour  is  prepared  and  made  into   twenty-eight 
small  round  cakes.     These  are  covered  over  with  a  sal  leaf  above 
it  and  one  below  it,  and  are  placed  one  above  the  other  in  a  vessel 
of  boiling  water  on  the  night  before  the  ceremony.     The  follow- 
ing morning,  the  child  is  anointed  with  oil  and  pounded  turmeric 
and  bathed  in  cold  water.     The  sdki  or,  in  his  absence,  some  other 
relative  is' seated  on  a  wooden  plank  {gdndu  or  pinrhd)  placed  over 
a  quantity  (usually  two  pailds  or  about  four  pounds)    of  unhusked 
rice.  The  child  is  seated  on  the  lap  of  this  relative.  Two  other  men 
sit  down  each  on  one  side  of  the  child  with  a   copper   kdnauii 
(ear-piercing  needle)  in  hand  and   pierce  a  hole, in  the  lobe   of 
each  ear  of  the  child.     Then  each  of  the  two  ear-piercers  take  up 
a  black  fowl  and  strikes  it  twice  against  the  wooden  seat  [gdndu). 
The  fowl  thus  killed    is  taken  inside  the  kitchen  and  roasted. 
A  bamboo  umbrella  is  then  stuck  up  over  the  wooden  seat.     One 
of  the  ear-piercers  throws  seven  of  the  cakes  on  to  the  roof  of  the 
hut,  the  other  ear-piercer  throws  on  the   same  roof  the  rag  con* 
taining  mustard  seeds  which  had  been  so  long  tied  round  the  neck 
of  the  child  ;  as  he  does  so,  he  says  : — "  From  to-day  the  child 
is  taken  into  the  jdt  (tribe) .     O  !  spirits  and  ghosts,  do  ye  hence^ 
forth  leave  him.  ''■'     Two  or  three  boys  who  have  already  perched 
themselves  on  the  roof  eat  up  the  seven  cakes  which  are  said  to 
be    '  meant  for  the  first  seven  days  of  impurity  \     The  boys 
then    come   down.     Now   the   sdki   or   somebody  on  his  behalf 
takes  up  one  cup  of  oil,  and  some  relative  of  the  child  holds  in  his 
hand  another  cup  of  oil,  and  each  in  his  turn  anoints  every  one 
present  with  the  oil.     Each  guest  has  also  brought  with  him  om 
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small  earthen  pot  of  oil  besides  two  or  three  pailai  of  nnhusked 
rice.  This  rice  is  placed  on  the  wooden  seat  {gandu)  and  the  oil 
is  dropped  on  the  head  of  each  guest,  till  at  length  oil  begins  to 
drip  down  the  limbs  of  all  present.  This  is  known  as  ^  saki-oiX ' , 
Two  jars  of  rice-beer  along  with  the  remaining  twenty-one  cakes 
of  rice-flour  are  now  distributed  amongst  the  guests.  After 
eating  the  cakes  and  drinking  the  rics-beer^  the  guests  disperse. 

By  the  boring  of  the  ears,  the  child,  as  we  have  seen,  is  sup- 
posed to  enter  the   jat    or  tribe.     Some  Birhors  expressed  their 

idea  about  the  matter  to  me  with  this  quaint  simile  :— 

'^  Just  as  castration  admits  a  bull  into  the  jat  of  oxen,  so 

by   the   ear-boring   ceremony,  a  Birhor  child,  so    long    merely 

a  human  child,  is  admitted  into  i}iejdt  or  tribe. '' 

So  essential  is  this  ceremony  considered  by   the   Birhor  that 

a  child  dying  before  the  ceremony  is  performed,  must  have  its  ears 

pierced  aftor  death  and  before  being  carried  to  its  grave. 

XI. — Some  Childhood  Customs. 

When  a  child  has  one  or  more  teeth  behind  the  front  row, 
some  one  tells  the  child  : — ^*  We  married  you  to  the  dog  of  so 
and  so  (names  soma  neighbour  who  keeps  a  dog)."''  It  is  believed 
that  this  will  serve  to  make  the  extra  teeth  fall  of£  at  the  same 
time  as  the  milk  teeth  fall  off. 

When  a  child  is  observed  to  be  gradually  wasting  away,  it  is 
said  to  suffer  from  puni-duM,  and  is  laid  out  by  its  mother 
early  one  morning  before  the  house  has  been  swept  clean,  on  the 
open  space  [dngan)  in  front  of  the  hut,  and  some  other  woman 
takes  it  up  in  her  arms  saying  "  Alas  !  alas  !  why  has  such  a  fine 
child  been  cast  away  ?  '^  It  is  believed  that  this  will  in  most 
cases  restore  the  child  to  health.  If  this  expedient  falls,  the 
child  is  expected  to  be  cured  if  it  is  weighed  in  a  balance.  It  is 
again  weighed  after  a  month  or  two  to  see  how  much  it  has 
gained  in  weight. 

So  long  as  a  baby  is  carried  in  the  mother's  arms  or  slung  on 
her  back,  its  mother  while  going  to  some  other  tdnda  or  to  some 
viUage  or  market-place,  either  puts  a  mark  of  soot  between  its 
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•eyebrows  to  protect  it  from  the  evil  eye  or  evil  spirits,  or, 
while  crossing  a  stream,  she  generally  takes  up  a  little  santl^ 
and  ties  it  up  at  one  end  of  her  cloth.  On  her  return  journey, 
when  her  house  is  in]  sight,  she  takes  the  sand  between  the  tips 
of  her  two  fingers  and  throws  it  away  behind  her  back. 

XI. — ClCATUIZATlON   AND   TATTOOING. 

Birhor  boys  of  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age  barn 
scalds  on  each  other's  hands  with  lighted  wicks.  No  bad 
effects  of  any  sort  are  said  to  result  from  the  omission  of  this 
practice  wliich  is  now  looked  upon  only  as  a  test  of  the  power  of 
manly  endurance.  It  is  however  different  in  the  case  of  the 
tattooing  of  girls. 

Birhor  girls  of  from  ten  to  twelve  years  of  age  must  have 
tattoo  marks  made  on  their  arms,  chest,  chin,  nose  and  the 
upper  side  of  tlie  feet,  with  an  iron  needle.  No  tattoo  marks  ara 
made  either  on  the  forehead  or  the  temples  as  amongst  the 
Oraons,  Where  possible,  a  Mahali  or  Ghasi  woman  is  called  in 
to  make  the  tattoo  marks.  Floral  designs  are  commonly  used. 
It  is  believed  that  if  a  girl  is  not  tattooed,  her  spirit  will  on  her 
death  remain  in  the  other  world  {u^u)  under  a  semar  tree  clasp- 
ing its  trunk  with  both  her  arms. 

XII. — Life  in  the  Dormitouies, 

In  a  Birhor  tdndd  there  are  two  small  huts  made  of  leaves  and 
branches  of  trees,  which  are  used,  one  as 
(a)  The  building.  ^^^  dormitory  or  Gitij-drd  for  bachelors,  and 
the  other  for  spinsters.  The  two  huts  are  situated  generally  at 
one  end  of  the  settlement  and  at  a  little  distance  from  each  other. 
The  maidens  of  the  tdndd  gather  twigs  and  branches  for  making 
their  dormitory  and  their  parents  and  other  relatives  construct 
it.  The  bachelors  gather  the  materials  for  the  construction  of 
their  dormitory  and  they  and  their  relatives  construct  it.  These 
huts  are  fairly  commodious  and  vary  with  the  size  of  the  settle- 
ment. The  boys''  dormitory  has  only  one  door  to  it,  but  the 
maidens^  dormitory  is  generally  provided  with  a  second  door  at 
the  back. 
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Boys  are  admitted  into  their  dormitory  when  they  are   about 

(b)  Constitution      *^^.  ^'^^'^  J"^^  ^""'^  ^^^^^  ^^'"^  ^*  ^^S^!^  ^""^'^ 
and  Manage-     their  marriage.     When  a  boy  is  married,  he 

gets  a  separate  hut  made  for  himself  and 

his  wife.     Similarly  girls  are  admitted  into  their  gitij-ora  at  the 

age   of   about   ten   and   sleep   there   at   night   until   marriage. 

In   the   boys*     dormitory   there    is   no    recognized    headman, 

although  the  most  intelligent  and  tactful  amongst  the  inmates  is 

recognized  as  their  leader.     In  the  maidens*    dormitory,   an   old 

widow  of  the  settlement  acts  as  the   guardian  of  the  inmates   at 

night.    She  sleeps  at  the  main  door  as  if  to  prevent  the  intrusion 

of  outsiders  into   the  dormitory   and  to   keep   watch   over   the 

movements  of  the  girls. 

Although   post-nxr^ii'dl   immorality   is  practically    unknown 
among   the    Birhors,    liaisons   between 
Dormitories.  bachelors  and  spinsters  are  the  rule  rather 

than  the  exception.  The  back-door  to 
the  maidens*  dormitory  is  supposed  to  enable  the  girls  to  go  out 
to  satisfy  calls  of  nature  without  disturbing  the  old  duenna.  In 
practice,  however,  this  door  affords  means  of  escape  to  boys 
wl;o  may  have  entered  the  hut  during  the  absence  of  the  old 
woman  and  also  enables  girls  to  stealthily  go  out  to  meet  their 
lovers  who  notify  their  approach  by  some  preconcerted  sound 
generally  made  with  the  hand  striking  the  leaves  and  branches 
forming  the  wall  of  the  hut.  The  old  woman,  even  if  awake, 
pretends  to  b3  asleep  and  thus  connives  at  these  practices. 
Every  bachelor  has  his  sweetheart  amongst  the  maidens.  And 
I  am  informed  by  some  Birhor  elders  that  to  attract  a  maiden 
he  loves,  a  young  man  sometimes  approaches  her  without  any 
clothes  on  his  body. 

There  is,  however,  a  well-recognized  rule  of  fidelity  amongst 
Birhor  maidens  and  bachelors.  It  is  considered  wrong  for  any 
boy  to  go  with  a  maiden  who  is  known  to  be  the  sweetheart  of 
another  boy  ;  and  although  such  breach  of  etiquette  is  not 
punished  with  a  fine,  the  aggrieved  boy  has  the  support  of  his 
fellows  when   he   seeks  to   retaliate  by   himself   sleeping   with 
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the  recognized  sweetheart  of  the  offending  boy.  In  theory, 
liaisons  between  unmarried  boys  and  girls  are  believed  to 
offend  the  sjiirits  and  bring  ill-luck  in  hiintin-j.  But  the  only 
result  of  this  theory  is  to  bring  perquisites  to  the  Md^i  and  the 
JSdya,  For  to  stop  detection  and  disclosure  by  the  Mdti 
(diviner)  the  young  men  give  him  some  money  presents  while 
they  give  the  Naya  some  money  to  buy  a  piece  of  cloth, 
liquor  and  fowls  so  that  he  may  appease  the  offended  spirits 
who  would  otherwise  prevent  success  in  hunting.  Occasionally, 
supposed  spirit-possession  is  made  a  pretence  by  a  young 
man  to  go  with  his  sweetheart.  Thus  it  sometimes  hippens  that 
when  a  young  man  meets  his  sweetheart  at  a  market,  he  begins 
to  shake  his  head  violently  and  in  this  condition  of  supposed 
spirit-possession  carries  off  the  young  woman  in  his  arms  in 
the  direction  of  some  jungle.  The  by-standers  merely  remark 
that  some  spirit  is  on  him  and  no  harm  is  meant. 

The  premarital  liaisons  of  a  Birhor  woman  are  so  lightly 
thought  of  that  no  Birhor  has  the  slightest  objection  to  marry 
a  girl  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  the  sweetheart  of  another 
young  man.  Thus,  in  a  certain  Birhor  settlement,  I  know 
three  men,  B,  R,  and  S,  who  during  their  bachelorhood  were 
inmates  of  the  same  dormitory.  F,  K,  and  M  were  among 
the  inmates  of  the  spinsters''  dormitory  in  the  same  settlement. 
During  this  period,  B  had  F,  R  had  K,  and  S  had  M  for  their 
respective  sweethearts.  Later,  E,  was  married  to  F,  and  K  and 
M  were  married  to  men  of  other  tdndds.  U,  who  in  his  bachelor 
days  used  to  regard  F  as  the  recognized  sweetheart  of  B,  is  on  the 
best  of  terms  with  her  now  as  his  married  wife  although  B  lives 
next  door  to  him.  Neither  R  nor  B  nor  F  appears  to  think 
anything  of  their  former  relations. 

When  any  inconvenient  consequences  follow  a  premarital 
intrigue,  recourse  is  had  to  certain  medicinal  roots  to  cause 
abortion  {ocho). 

XIII. — Menstruation  Custom?. 

The  menstrual  condition  of  a  female  is  believed  to  be  attend- 
ed  with  danger  to  herself  as    well  as   to   her   settlement.     This 
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IS  true  both  of  the  first  menses  of  a  girl  as  also  of  her  subsequeiit 
menstrual  periods.  A  monstruant  female  is  taboo  to  the  whole 
community.  She  may  not  touch  her  husband  or  any  other  person 
for  one  whole  week  from  the  commencement  of  every  menstrual 
flow.  During  this  period,  she  may  not  cook  food  or  draw 
water,  nor  even  touch  any  food  or  drink  meant  for  others  ;  she 
must  not  touch  the  walls  or  the  roof  of  her  own  or  any  one 
clse^s  hut ;  she  must  nofc  come  in  contact  with  the  spring  or  well 
whore  her  tribe-fellows  bathe,  or  from  which  they  draw  water  ; 
she  must  not  t^uch  her  husband  or  any  other  man,  nor  enter  any 
house  except  her  own  ;  she  may  not  touch  a  bed,  but  must  lie 
down  alone  on  the  bare  ground ;  she  must  not  touch  fire,  although 
she  may  look  at  it;  and  she  must  not  walk  across  a  hunting-net. 
It  is  apparently  the  supposed  dangers  of  blood  that  give  rise  to 
these  restrictions.  Blood  is  the  pabulum  which  gives  nutriment  to 
the  spirits,  and  the  sight  of  blood  naturally  makes  the  spirits  restive. 
That  is  the  avowed  reason  why  a  menstruant  woman  is  not 
permitted  to  enter  the  sprrit-huts  of  the  village  or  even  the  dcli7iff 
or  inner  tabernacle  of  her  own  hut  where  the  ancestor-spirits  are 
believed  to  reside.  During  this  period  not  only  may  there  be  no 
saciifices  or  puja  offered  to  the  ord-hongdho  (house-spirits)  in  the 
menstruant  woman^s  hut  but  in  fact  there  will  be  no  pnjd  or 
sacrifice  in  anj  family  in  the  settlement.  The  reason  which  the 
BirLors  now  assign  for  this  prohibition  is  the  fact  that  in  the 
event  of  any  sacrifice  offered  in  the  settlement,  the  members  of 
the  menstruant  female^s  family  would  have  to  go  without  their 
share  of  the  sacrificial  meat.  Indeed,  if  in  ignorance  of  the  fact 
that  a  female  in  the  tdnda  is  in  her  menses,  any  Birhor  in  the 
td7idao^eY^2i  sacrifice  to  his  home-spirits  [ora-hongdlco) ,  the  mens- 
truant female  and,  in  case  she  is  married,  her  husband  must  not 
partake  of  any  portion  of  the  sacrificial  meat  or  any  food  cooked 
in  the  new  earthen  pot  used  in  preparing  the  sacrificial  food. 
Should  they  do  so  they  are  liable  to  be  afflicted  with  some  serious 
illness.  Should  a  menstruant  woman  touch  a  man  even  by 
accident,  the  latter  is,  it  is  believed,  sure  to  fall  ill.  In  the  case 
of  the  Ilembrom  and  Bhuiya  clans  of  Birhors  it  is  believed  that 
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if  a  menstruant  female  of  those  clans  touches  a  man  even  by- 
chance,  the  husband  of  the  woman  is  sure  to  die  either  of  illness 
or  by  a  fall  from  a  tree  or  by  being  devoured  by  a  tiger  set  on 
by  some  spirit,  and  if  she  infringes  any  of  the  other  taboos  men- 
tioned above,  two  individuals  of  her  clan  will  be  carried  away  by 
death. 

These  taboos  are  removed  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  woman 
has  become  ceremonially  clean  by  taking  a  bath  and  having  her 
clothes  boiled  in  water  mixed  with  ashes  and  then  washing  thein 
in.  cold  water^ 


MISCELLANEOUS     CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I. — Note  on  five  Sculptured  stones  dis- 
covered in  a  ruined  temple  near 
Surajkund  springs  in  the  District 
of  Hazaribagh. 

By  F.    M.   Hallow. 

I  took  tlie  opportunity  the  other  day  of  visiting  som(J 
hot  springs  near  Barakatta  Thanah  in  the  Hazaribagh  District. 
The  springs  are  about  1  ^  miles  east  of  Barakatta  and  half  a  mi'e 
south  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Road,  A  description  of  the  springs 
is  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Hooker's  Himalayan  Journal  (Volume  I^ 
Chapter  II)  ;  the  cold  spring  mentioned  by  him  Is  now  a  stagnant 
pool,  and  only  two  out  of  the  four  hot  springs  are  alive.  But 
what  interested  me  more  than  the  springs  was  the  discovery  of 
five  pieces  of  sculptured  stone  near  the  site  of  the  ruined  temple 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Hooker  ;  from  the  sculpturing  on  them  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  temj^le,  to  which  these  stones  belongs 
was  of  Buddhistic  origin. 

The  temple  was  situated  on  an  elevation  at  the  head  of 
the  springs  about  30  yards  away  ;  it  is  now  in  nilns,  only  portions 
of  three  walls  of  what  was  perhaps  an  outer  entrance  room  of 
the  temple  now  remain  standing.  These  with  the  remains  of 
the  fallen  cupola  of  the  temple  are  now  roofed  over  with  dry 
leaves  and  branches,  to  form  a  room,  in  which  the  five  stones 
are  housed.  The  floor  and  walls  were  plastered  over  with  mud 
and  were  clean,  and  from  the  marks  of  vermilllon  on  the  stones, 
it  is  obvious  that  the  place  is  still  used  as  a  shrine.  The 
original  temple  appears  to  have  been  built  of  brick  and  mortar 
faced  with  sandstone.  The  five  sculptured  stones  were  most 
prolably  in  origin  ornamental,  forming  parts  of  the  general 
scheme  of    decorations    inside   the    temple.     The    figures   and 
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designs  are  engraved  in  relief  on  plain  black  stones  and  are 
very  beautiful  and  symmetrical.  One  of  them  is  placed  in  a 
niche  in  the  eastern  wall  of  the  room^  it  is  rectangular  in  shape, 
with  its  top  rounded  off  about  2|  feet  in  length  and  one  foot 
in  breadth,  the  figure  on  it  is  that  of  Buddha  sitting  with 
hands  raised  to  the  elbows,  bent  back,  with  the  palms  of  his 
hands  turned  outwards  and  level  with  his  shoulders.  In  a 
niche  in  the  opposite  wall  is  a  similarly  shaped  stone,  but  the 
figures  on  it  are  that  of  a  woman  standing  with  four  hands, 
locally  recognized  as  Bhagwati,  and  one  on  either  side  of  her  at 
her  shoulders  and  at  her  feet  four  smaller  standing  women 
figures.  The  remaining  three  pieces  have  been  embedded  in  a 
mud  wall  of  recent  date  built  up  against  the  ruins  of  the  fallen 
cupola.  The  left-hand  piece  is  a  long  rectangular  slab  of  stone 
about  four  feet  high  and  a  foot  broad  ;  it  is  covered  over  from  top 
to  bottom  with  most  beautiful  engravings  in  sections  of  various 
designs  ;  it  is  capped  with  a  temple  resembling  the  figure  in  the 
plaque  pictured  on  the  front  page  of  the  Bihar  and 
Orlssa  Research  Society  Journal  ;  at  its  base  is  the  figure  of 
Buddha  sitting  with  his  hands  and  legs  crossed.  On  the  left  of 
this  slab  Is  a  pyramidal  shaped  slab  with  the  figure  of  a  woman 
standing  similar  to  the  figure  on  the  slab  in  the  western  niche. 
One  of  the  arms  of  this  figure  is  broken.  On  its  left  is  an  arch  of 
stone,  semicircular  in  form  and  three  or  four  feet  long  ;  along  the 
top  of  the  arch  are  five  pinnacles  cut  out  of  it  like  the  points  of  a 
crown  ;  the  centre  and  two  end  ones  are  shaped  like  the  figures 
in  the  plaque,  and  the  two  on  either  side  of  the  centre  one  have 
machicolated  tops.  But  all  have  the  sitting  figure  of  Buddha  with 
arms  and  legs  crossed  engraved  in  their  centres.  This  arch 
appears  to  have  formed  part  of  a  doorway  or  window  as  it  has 
been  chiselled  out  of  rough  sandstone.  Local  tradition  says 
that  the  stones  rose  out  of  the  earth  of  their  own  accord.  This 
at  least  proves  their  antiquity,  and  removes  the  suspicion  of  their 
having  been  brought  from  somewhere  else.  The  stones  were  in 
all  probability  found  among  the  ruins  of  the  temple  and  set  up 
there  by  some  Brahmin  who,  1o  safeguard  them  from  spoliation 
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and  to  ensure  the  future  utility  of  the  shrine,  ascribed  to  them 
a  divine  ori^n.  I  feel  &ure  that  if  excavations  are  made  at  the 
spot  where  the  ruios  of  the  cupola  lie,  more  interesting  relics 
would  be  found.  My  description  may  not  be  sufficiently 
accurate  to  satisfy  the  curiosity  of  minds  better  trained  than 
myself  in  these  matters,  but  my  object  in  writing  of  them  will 
be  fuUfiUed  if  it  should  induce  any  of  them  to  visit  the  spot 
himself. 


II.—King  Pratapa  Rudra  Deva  of  Orissat 
and  his  '  Sarasvati  Vilasa  '. 

By  Tarini  Charan  Rath,  B.  A. 

Pratapa  Rudra  Deva  Gajapathi  was  a  very  famous  king  of 
ancient  Orissa  who  ruled  over  an  extensive  country,  during  the 
first  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century  a.d.  He  belonged  to  the 
Solar  Dynasty  and  with  him  the  fame  and  glory  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Orissa  may  be  said  to  have  waned.  His  country 
extended  from  the  Ganges  in  the  North  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Krishna  river  in  the  South  and  he  even  carried  arms  as  far 
as  Rameswara  at  the  extreme  south,  successfully  for  a  time.  He 
was  the  son  of  Purushottama  Deva  Gajapathi  of  Kanchi- 
Kaveri  fame,  by  his  beloved  Queen.  Padmavati  or  Rupambika, 
the  daughter  of  the  king  of  Karnata,  whom  he  had  taken 
prisoner  during  his  expeditions.  King  Kapilendra  or  Kapiles- 
vara  Deva  of  Orissa  was  the  grandfather  of  Prataparudra.  He 
founded  the  Solar  Dynasty  after  the  extinction  of  the  well- 
known  Ganga  family.  Prataparudra  Deva  was  the  author  or 
compiler  of  a  most  valuable  treatise  on  Hindu  Law  known  by 
the  name  of  '  Sarasvati  Vilasa  ''  or  '  Recreations  of  the  Goddess 
of  Learning  *  which  is  even  to  this  day  an  authority  along  with 
the  Mitakshara  in  Orissa  and  South  India.  Several  writers  on 
Hindu  Law  commencing  from  Sir  Charles  Grey  (afterwards 
Chief  Justice  of  Bengal)  to  Mayne  including  Grady, 
Macnaghten,  Morley,  Strange,  Thompson,  Tagore  and  others 
have  spoken  highly  of  this  legal  compilation  of  the  Orissan  King. 
But  owing  to  the  confusion  and  dismemberment  that  followed 
the  demise  of  the  Great  King  in  Orissa,  the  valuable  treatise  on 
Hindu  Law  seems  to  have  not  been  given  the  due  prominence 
in  the  country.     It  appears  to  have  been   better  known  in  South 
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Orissa  (Madras  Presidency)  than  in  its  nortlicrn  portion.  The 
date  of  the  compilation  may  bo  safely  assigned    to  1515  a.d. 

For  some  time  the  work  was  but  blindly  attributed  to  the 
Telingana  King  Prataparudra  Deva  Ganapati  of  the  Kakaliya 
Dynasty  of  Warangal.  The  book  is  in  highflown  Sanskrit 
language  and  anybody  who  has  the  patience  to  go  through  it 
will  certainly  find  out  the  real  author.  Palm-leaf  manuscript 
copies  of  the  book  have  been  found  even  in  Travancore,  Mysore, 
Coimbatore,  Tanjore  and  other  places  in  the  South,  written  in 
the   Old  Grantha;  Tamil  and  Telugu  characters. 

The  work  is  an  extensive  one  comprising  the  whole  body 
of  Hindu  religious^  moral  and  civil  laws  of  the  country.  It 
does  not  omit  even  the  customary  law  of  land  tenure.  In  the 
introduction  to  the  book  it  is  stated  that  the  King  composed  it 
with  a  view  to  remedy  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  existence 
at  that  time  of  several  authoritative  works  on  law,  whose 
doctrines  were  in  conflict  with  each  other.  On  the  fundamental 
question  of  the  character  of  the  ownership  of  property,  the 
treatise  is  the  most  pronounced  of  all  the  works  as  yet  known, 
on  the  secular  side  of  the  controversy. 

The  King  is  celebrated  for  his  great  wisdom,  ability,  valour, 
learning  and  religious  knowledge.  His  skill  in  the  art  of  war  as 
well  as  Civil  Government  was  eminent.  The  introductory  chapter 
of  the  book  records  his  extensive  literary  accomplishments.  He 
is  said  to  have  composed  commentaries  and  popular  narratives. 
He  was  a  director  of  dramas  and  arranged  the  Dharmasastra. 
He  was  very  fond  of  disputes  and  controversies  on  points  of 
theology.  He  was  devout  and  built  several  temples.  The 
Great  Vaishnava  Reformer  Sri  Chaitanya  came  to  Orissa  in  his 
time  and  was  much  adored  by  him. 

The  book  clearly  makes  mention  of  the  successful  and  famous 
Kanchi  Kaveri  Expedition  of  his  father  King  Purushottama  Deva 
which  is  not  fully  believed  by  some  sceptics,  who  are 
few.  Rev.  Thomas  Foulkes  translated  from  the  original 
Sanskrit  the  portion  of  the  book  on  '  Daya   Bhaga  '  or  '  Law  of 
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Inheritance  •*  in   1881.     This  book  is  now   out  of  print  and  not 
available. 

The  Uriya  people  may  rightly  feel  proud  of  such  a  worthy 
production  of  one  of  their  ancient  kings.  But  it  is  to  be 
regretted  that  the  work  has  not  been  yet  fully  published  and 
translated.  It  is  hoped  that  steps  will  be  taken  soon  in  the 
direction  by  all  concerned  and  also  the  benign  Government 
which  has  been  doing  so  much  in  respect  of  such  ancient  and 
valuable  oriental  records. 


Ill,— The  Naik  Caste. 

By  Prameshwar  Lall,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

I  looked  into  the  volume  of  the  Census  E-eport  dealing  with 
Bengal,  Bihar  and  Orissa  for  this  caste  but  I  could  find  no 
reference  to  it.  Probably  its  obscurity  is  due  to  its  being  looked 
upon  as  disreputable.  But  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  its 
omission  it  is  well  known  that  the  caste  exists  and  flourishes 
in  Bihar  and  the  neighbouring  provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh. 
Whether  it  is  to  be  found  in  the  Punjab  I  cannot  say,  but 
I  should  not  feel  surprised  if  it  also  exists  there.  If  the  name 
Naek  is  not  used  in  the  Punjab  some  other  name  is  used  for  the 
■corresponding  class  of  people.  In  Bengal  the  caste  is  not  to 
be  found  though  castes  of  hereditary  male  and  female 
musicians  and  dancers  of  various  grades  of  respectability 
are  to  be  found  in  Bengal  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  India. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  if  the  caste,  or  something 
corresponding  to  it,  is  mentioned  in  the  ancient  literature  of 
the  Hindus.  I  have  referred  to  the  Hindi  Bhakt-Mala.  There 
we  have  an  illustration  of  how  even  the  faithful  performance 
of  the  duties  of  this  caste  with  a  thorough  devotion  to  the  deity 
may  lead  to  salvation*  The  caste  certainly  did  exist  in  Muhamma- 
dan  times.  In  Sanskrit  literature  the  castes  of  Nata  (dancers) 
and  Vita  ('public')  are  found.  The  professional  dancing  women 
appear  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Buddha.  It  was  not  even  then 
a  recent  institution.  The  Buddha  was  invited  to  dine  by  a  mem- 
ber of  this  fraternity  and  went  to  her  house  with  all  his  monks. 
This  was  in  the  town  of  Vaisali  (in  North  Bihar).  It  gave  rise 
to  a  great  deal  of  scandal  among  the  more  respectable  residents 
of  the  town  and  they  came  to  him  and  asked  him  about  it  and 
thus  provided  an  occasion  for  one  of  his  great  sermons. 
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The  caste  name  Naeh  is  derived  from  the  technical  NayaJca, 
of  Hindu  Dramaturgy.  Nay  ale  a  is  the  hero  and  Nayika  is  the 
heroine.  They  are  divided  into  different  classes.  Hindi  hooks 
on  Ndyika-hJieda  are  reproduced  from  Sanskrit  works.  Evident- 
ly Ndek  and  NaeJcd  are  names  acquired  from  Hindi  literature 
in  Muhammadan  times. 

Whatever  the  antiquity  and  the  history  of  the  caste  may  be 
its  present-day  customs  and  mode  of  life  are  particularly  interest- 
ing. Further  enquiries  disclose  that  there  are  two  broad 
divisions  of  the  caste.  One  Hindu  and  the  other  Muhammadan. 
The  Hindu  section  is  divided  into  numerous  subdivisions. 
Their  marriage  and  other  social  ceremonies  afford  glimpses  into  a 
peculiar  state  of  moral  and  social  development.  They  have 
family  gods  of  their  own — not  the  usual  gods  of  the  Hindu 
pantheon  but  gods  that  are  yet  below  that  stage— though  fast 
advancing  to  that  status.  Some  of  those  deities  require  animal 
sacrifices — like  the  Jehovah  of  the  early  Hebrews  and  the  Kali  and 
Durga  of  the  present  day  Hindus  in  some  parts  of  North-East  India. 
Eut  the  bulk  of  the  gods  are  of  a  mil  der  nature  and  are  content 
with  offerings  of  flowers,  perfume,  and  sweets.  There  are  always 
songs  and  music  offered  to  them,  but  this  is  common  with  the 
other  Hindus  to  almost  all  the  deities.  They  also  worship  their 
musical  iDstruments— 5<3'f<J«^^,  tahla,  mridang,  sitar,  etc.  (the 
harmonium  flute  is  a  recent  arrival  at  the  Naik  Olympus )  This 
is  like  the  worship  of  martial  weapons  by  Rajputs — the 
Kshatriyas.  The  Naiks  celebrate  the  festival  of  the  spring — 
Basanta,  which  is  a  remnant  of  the  classical  Vasantotsava  of 
Sanskrit  literature.  Songs  are  sung  in  every  Naik  home.  Gifts  of 
the  beautifully  scented  mango  blossom  are  exchanged  in  the 
fraternity  and  are  also  given  to  non-Naik  friends  and  patrons. 
This  is  again  an  ancient  symbolism.  The  mango  blossom  in 
Sanskrit  literature  is  the  favourite  emblem  of  the  god  Cupid 
(Kama)  who  uses  it  as  ends  to  his  arrows.  It  represents  spring. 
Gwalior  which  is  the  most  sacred  spot  for  Hindu  musicians  is  a 
place  of  their  pilgrimage.   The  Naiks  go  there  to  do  honour  to  the 
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tomb    of   Tan  Sen,  tho  Hindu  convert  of  Akbar's  time,  and  the 
prince  of  musicians  of  his  time. 

The  philosophy  of  the  Naeka  is  that  she  considers  Jier  material 
self  as  distinct  from  her  spiritual  self,  which  she  thinks  can  be  in 
all  purity  devoted  to  the  service  and  worship  of  the  deity. 


NOTES   OF    THE  QUARTER. 

I— Minutes  of  an  Ordinary  Meeting  of  the 
Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society, 
held  at  the  Fatna  College,  on  Monday, 
the  22nd  April,  1918. 

The  Hon'ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  c.s.i.,  i.c.s.,  Vice-President, 
in  the    Chair. 

Mr.  K.  P.  Jayas.wal  read  a  paper  on   Hindn    Bepuhlics, 

The  lecturer  discussed  the  significance  of  the  words  SahgJia 
and  Gaha  m  Panini  and  the  Maha-Bharata.  The  classes  of  Saiighas 
as  found  in  Panini^s  Grammar  and  Kautilya^s  Artha-Sastra  were 
pointed  ont.  Various  constitutions  gathered  from  Sanskrit ,  Pali 
and  Greek  sources  were  classified  as  Democracy,  Aristocracy  and 
a  mixed  constitution  based  on  these  two.  The  earliest  known  in- 
stances .of  Non- Monarchical  Governments  were  traced  back  to  C.  1 000 
B.  c.  Procedures  of  deliberations  in  the  assembly  of  Sangkas 
were  detailed  from  the  Vinaya  which  were  found  very  interesting^ 
owing  to  the  many  similarities  with  the  present-day  procedures. 

The  Vice-President  referred  to  similar  rules  of  procedure  des- 
cribed for  deliberations  and  discussions,  laid  down  for  J3uddhist 
monks  in  the  So-Sor  Thar-pa  and  other  Tibetan  books,  which  are  still 
followed  at  the  present  day.  They  were  undoubtedly  borrowed,  the 
Vice-President  pointed  out,  from  the  original  Buddhist  literature 
of  India. 

After  thanking  the  lecturer  the  meeting  was  dissolved. 

The  paper  is  part  of  a  book  by  the  lecturer  on  the  Consti- 
tutional History  of  India  and  as  the  whole  book  is  being  printed 
independently,  the  paper  will  not  be  pubhshed  in   the  Journal. 


II.— Proceedings  of  a  Meeting  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research 
Society  held  at  the  Society's  office 
on  8th  April  1918  at   4-30  p.m. 

Present. 

1.  Ilon'ble  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  c.s.i.,   i.c.s.,   in   the 

Chair. 

2.  Hon^ble  Mr.  J.  G,  Jennings,  M.  A. 

3.  Babu  S.  C.  Roy,  m.a.,  b.l. 

4.  Professor  J.  N.  S'amaddar,  b.a._,  f.r.e.s.,  f.e.h.s. 

5.  K.P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  M.A.   (Oxon.).,  Secretary, 

(1)  The  minutes  of  the  last  meetings  were  read  and  confirmed, 

(2)  The  following  new  members  were  elected  :— 


Name. 

Place. 

Proposed  by- 

1.  Babu  Kailaspati  Sahay,  B.  A. 

Buxar ... 

Professor  J.  N.  Samaddar. 

2.  Mr.    Shahab-ud-din   Kbuda- 
bnkhBh. 

Patna ... 

Mr.  Parmeehwar  Lai, 

3.  Mr.  O.C.  Ganguly 

Calcutta 

Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal. 

4.  Mr.  H.  B.  Bbide 

Bhaonagat- 

Ditto. 

5.  Mr.  G.  Siccard,  0.  J. 

Tricbinopo^y 

Ditto. 

6.  Mr.  P.  E.  Das  (Life  Member) 

Bankipore  . 

Ditto. 

7.  Rai  Krishna  Das 

Benares 

Ditto. 

8.  Dr.  Mahmood,   Bar.-at-Law 

Bankipoie 

Ditto. 

9.  Mr.  Iyer 

Cochin   Sttic      ... 

Babu  S.  C.  Eoy. 

10.  Hon'ble    Maharaja  Bahadur 
Fir     Ravancswar        Prasad 
Singh,  K.C.I.E.,    of    Gidhaur 
(Life  Member.  ) 

GidhauT 

Prof.  J.  N.  Samaddar. 

11.  Mr.  S.  M.  Kalim 

Patna 

Ditto. 

12.  Babu     Kumar     Pevendra 
Prasad. 

Arrah 

Vice-President. 
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3.  The  question  of  the  purchase  of  books  from  the  grant  of 
Rs.  1,000  made  by  the  Government  to  the  Society  for  the 
Library  was  considered  and  a  list  of  books  to  be  purchased  was 
prepared. 

The  Secretary  was  also  requested  to  obtain  price  lists  of  the 
Pali  Text  Book  Society's  publications  and  of  the  Mysore,  Baroda 
and  Trivandrum  Sanskrit  Series  and  also  of  the  back  numbers  of 
the  Journal  of  the  Folklore  Society  up  to  date  and  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Anthropological  Institute  up  to  1915. 

4.  The  application  of  Babu  Raj  Ki shore  Narain,  late  clerk 
of  the  Society,  for  leave  for  a  year  was  granted,  as  he  has  been 
allowed  to  take  a  post  in  Mesopotamia.  He  was  also  allowed 
to  retain  a  lien  on  his  appointment. 

The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  appointed  a  temporary  clerk 
who  is  working  satisfactorily. 

The  Vice-President  said  that  he  had  received  a  number  of 
applications  for  the  post  of  clerk  of  the  Museum  from  which  a 
suitable  clerk  might  be  obtained.  The  temporary  clerk  has  not 
passed  the  Matriculation  Examination. 

The  appointment  of  a   clerk  was  left  to  the   Vice-President. 

5.  The  Secretary  reported  that  he  had  appointed  Muham- 
mad Sidd'q  Alam  to  the  post  of  Daftari  so-nctioned  by  the 
Council.     The  appointment  was  confirmed. 

6.  The  holding  of  a  meeting  for  reading  of  papers  and  dis- 
cussion thereon  was  considered.  Mr.  Jayaswal  kindly  said  that 
he  would  read  a  paper  on  ^'  Republics  in  Hindu  Times  '\  It 
was  resolved  that  the  Principal  of  the  Patna  College  be  asked 
if  he  will  kindly  allow  the  meeting  to  be  held  at  the  Laboratory 
of  the  Patna  College  at  6-30  p.m.  on  the  22nd  April. 

7.  The  Vice-President  said  that  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Roy 
is  resigning  the  Curatorship  of  the  Museum  so  as  to  be  able  to 
devote  his  time  to  his  Ethnological  enquiries  and  his  researches 
into  the  Asur  Burial  Sites  and  that  he  will  require  a  clerk  and  a 
peon  for  the  purpose  of  and  to  accompany  him  on  these  enquiries. 
H6  wishes  to  have  the  Museum  clerk,  who  was  formerly 
clerk    of    the  Research  Society  and  worked  wiih    him  on  his 
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previous  enquiries.     The  clerk's  present  pay  as    Museum  clerk  is 
Us.   30—4—50. 

Resolved  that  Government  b3  asked  to  make  an  annual  grant 
of  Rs.  600  to  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Roy  which  will  provide  for 
a  clerk  on  a  piy  up  to  Rs.  30^  a  peon  on  Rs.  8  and  monthly 
contingencies  of  Rs.  12. 

Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Roy  asked  that  the  amount  of  con- 
tingencies may  be  fixed  at  Rs.  12  as  he  has  no  typewriting 
machine  and  will  therefore  have  to  incur  extra  expense  in  getting 
his  maUer  type-written. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  Government  be  asked  to  grant 
Travelling  Allowance  at  First  Class  rates  to  Babu  Sarat 
Chandra  Roy,  which  he  at  j)re8ent  draws  as  Curator  of  the 
Museum  and  also  Travelling  allowance  to  the  clerk  and  peon  at 
the  usual  Government  rates.  Also  as  Babu  Sant  Chandra 
Roy ^s  enquiries  may  require  him  to  halt  for  more  than  10  days 
in  one  place^  that  he  and  his  clerk  and  peon  when  accompany- 
ing him,  be  exempted  from  Article  1 056,  Civil  Service  Regular 
lions. 

It  was  also  resolved  that,  as  Babu  S.  C.  Roy  is  returning  to 
Ranchi,  which  will  be  his  headquarters,  the  grant  now  recom- 
mended, may  be  paid  to  him  direct,  rather  than  to  the  Society 
for  payment  to  Babu  S.  C.  Roy. 

8.  Professor  Samaddar  brought  to  notice  that  the  Honorary 
Treasurer  has  no  peon  and  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  time  of 
his  own  servant  is  taken  up  in  taking  money  to  and  drawing 
money  from  the  Bank,  and  other  work  of  the  Honorary  Treasurer. 
Professor  Samaddar  was  willing  to  use  his  own  servant  for  this 
purpose.  It  was  resolved  that  an  allowance  of  Rs.  4  p3r  month 
be  paid  to  the  Honorary  Treasurer  for  remuneration  of  his  servant 
for  these  duties  commencing  from  the  1st  April. 

9.  Professor  Samaddar  requested  permission  to  translate  into 
Bengali  some  of  the  articles  in  the  Journal  and  to  use  the  blocks 
of  the  illustrations.  He  said  that  permission  had  already  been 
granted  to  him  to  do  this  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Spoon er^s  papers  on 
the  Buddha  Gaya  Plaque.     It  was  resolved  that  as  the  copyright 
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of  the  papers  in  the  Society^s  Journal  belongs  to  the  authors,  the 
Council  cannot  give  a  general  permission,  but  will  consider  any 
particular  case,  for  which  the  permission  of  the  author  will  have 
to  be  obtained. 

10.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Journal  bo  not  sent  to  those 
members  who  have  not  paid  their  arrears  of  subscription. 

This  will  not,  however,  apply  to  the  subscription  for  the  cur- 
rent year.  But  notices  should  be  sent  to  all  members  who  have 
not  paid  their  subscription  for  the  current  year,  requesting  them 
to  do  so  at  once. 

1 1.  The  Honorary  Treasurer  asked  to  be  authorized  to  com- 
pound with  some  defaulters  by  permitting  them  to  pay  off  their 
arrears  by  instalments. 

12.  It  was  resolved  that  Rs.  3,000  be  deposited  in  the  Bank 
of  Bengal  on  12  months'  deposit. 

13.  It  was  resolved  that  a  bicycle  be  purchased  for  the  Chaprasi 
at  a  cost  of  Ks.  120. 

14.  It  was  resolved  that  a  hand-list  of  the  books  in  the 
Library  be  prepared  and  be  published  as  early  as  possible. 

15.  Government   memo.  No.     ^Jf^       ,  dated  the  18th  March 

1918,  forwarding  a  copy  of  Government  order  No.  141-E.,  dated 
the  8th  March  1918,  sanctioning  the  extension  of  deputation  for 
a  period  of  one  year  with  effect  from  the  1st  October  1917,  of 
the  Pandit  Biswanath  Rath  Kavyatirtha  in  connection  with  the 
preparation  of  a  catalogue  of  the  palm-leaf  manuscripts  in  the 
district  of  Puri,  was  read  and  recorded. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES. 

L—The  Head-dress  of  Banjara  Women. 

W.   Crooke,   B.A.,   LC.S.   (retired.) 

With  the  almost  complete  disai)pearance  of  the  Banjara 
idnda  or  caravan  from  tho  roads  of  Northern  India  and  the 
Deccan^  the  traveller  misses  on3  of  the  most  picturesque  type?  of 
Indian  life.  No  one  who  has  ever  met  one  of  their  parties  on 
the  march  with  a  string  of  pick  animals  and  cittle  for  sale  can 
ever  forget  the  sturdy^  determined  bearing  of  the  men,  the  bold> 
confident  appearance  and  strange  dress  of  the  women. 

The  dress  of  Banjara  women  in  the  Central  Provinces  was 
thus  described  by  the  late  Mr.  B.  V.  Russell :  "Women  often 
hav3  their  hair  hanging  down  besides  the  face  in  front  and 
woven  behind  with  silver  threads  in^o  a  plait  down  the  back. 
Tnis  is  known  as  Anthi  [anti),  and  has  a  number  of  cowries  at 
the  end.  They  have  large  bell-shaped  ornaments  of  silver  tied 
over  the  head  and  hanging  down  behind  the  ears,  the  hollow  part 
of  the  ornament  being  stuffed  with  sheep^s  wool  dyed ;  and  to 
these  are  attached  little  bells,  while  the  anklets  on  the  feet  are 
also  hollow  and  'contain  little  stones  or  balls,  which  tinkle  as 
they  move.     They  have  skirts,  and  separate  short  cloths  drawn 
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across  the  shoulders  according  to  the  northern  fashion,  usually 
red  or  green  in  colour,  and  along  the  skirt-borders  douhle  lines  of 
cowries  are  sewn.  Their  breast-cloths  are  profusely  ornamented 
with  needle-work  embroidery  and  small  pieces  of  glass  sewn  into 
them^  and  are  tied  behind  with  cords  of  many  colours  whose  ends 
are  decorated  with  cowries  and  boads.  Strings  of  beads,  ten  to 
twenty  thick,  threaded  on  horse-hair,  ara  worn  round  the  neck. 
Their  favourite  ornaments  are  cowries,  and  they  have  them  on 
their  dress  in  their  houses,  and  on  the  trappings  of  their  bullocks. 
On  the  arms  they  have  ten  or  twelve  bangles  of  ivory,  or,  in 
derault  of  this,  lac,  horn,  or  cocoa-nut  shelP\  ^  Mr.  Valentine 
Ball  remarked  that  he  was  '^afc  once  struck  by  the  peculiar 
costumes  and  brilliant  c^lothing  of  these  Indian  Gipsies,  They 
recalled  to  my  mind  the  appearance  of  the  Oipsies  of  the  Lower 
Danube  and  Wallachia  '\  ^ 

But,  as  Mr.  Russell  states,  '^the  most  distinctive  ornament 
of  a  Banjara  married  woman  is,  however,  a  small  stick  about 
6  inches  long  made  of  the  wood  of  the  khair  or  catechu.  In 
Nimar  this  is  given  to  a  woman  by  her  husband  at  ma:riage,  and 
she  wears  it  afterwards  placed  upright  on  the  top  of  the  head,  the 
hair  being  wound  round  it,  and  the  head-cloth  drp.ped  over  it  in 
a  graceful  fashion.  Widows  leave  it  off,  but  on  re-marriage 
adopt  it  again.  The  stick  is. known  as  chiiii'Ia  by  the  Banjaras, 
but  outsiders  call  it  sin.()h  or  "'  horn  \  In  YeotiBal,  instead  of 
one  the  women  have  two  little  sticks  fixed  upright  in  the  hair. 
The  lank  of  the  woman  is  said  to  bo  shown  by  the  angle  at  which 
she  wears  this  horu"".  ^ 

^     Tribes   and    castes    of    the     Central    Provinces,     ii,    I41f:   Id.     i^iindr 

Gazetteer,  (1903)  i,  7lf. :  C.  Brown,  R.  V.  Rcssol],  4  Yeotmal  Gazetteer,   (1903) 

i69. 

"^  Jungle  life  in    India,  513.     For   otliT  accounts  of  the  dross  of  Banjara 

women  see  W.  Crooke.     Trihes   and  Castes  of  the  JSiorth-PFest  Provinces  and 

Oudh,  i,  165  ;  M.  Kennely,  IS'otes  on  the  Criminal  classes  in  the  Bombay  Pres- 

.denci/,4i:  Bombay  Gazetteer,  ix,  part  2,  S5:    Ethnographic   Survey,  Bombay, 

Monograph,  No.  140,  page  4. 

^    Op.   cit.  ii,    185.     Pliles,    Dlclionary     of     Urdu,^  classical  Hindi  and 

English,  S.  F.— gives  eAow^«,  "the  coil  of  a    woman's    hair,    top-knot,    usually 

applied  to  the  hair  of  an  old  woman  ". 
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I  propose  in  this  paper  to  discuss  the  origin,  distribution,  and 
meaning  of  this  cuiious  form  of  head-dress. 

To  begin  with  the  people  of  the  Plains  of  India.  In  the 
Vedas  mention  is  made  of  a  kind  of  dress  called  opasa,  a  word 
which  probably  means  ^'  a  plait '''  used  in  dressing  the  hair  of 
Women,  but  apparently  in  earlier  times  of  men  also.  Geldner 
supposes  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  was  ^^  horn  ^% 
but  this  seems  to  be  doubtful.*  The  name  of  the  tribe  mention- 
ed in  the  Eigveda  under  the  title  Visanin  seems  to  mean  '^  having 
horns  /'  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  perhaps  their  helmets  were 
horn-shape  or  omamented  with  horns/  In  one  of  the  reliefs 
from  the  Buddhist  Slupa  of  Sanchi  women  are  represented  as 
wearing  a  peculiar  head-gear,  tufts  or  pluaieSj  and  horn-shaped 
ornament.  General  Maisey,  commenting  on  these  sculptures, 
connects  this  type  of  ornament  with  the  ^'^horn-id  or  rayed 
divinities  of  mythology/"'  and  he  adds  that  "among  Indian  Bud- 
dhists the  horn  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  top-knot  ofthc 
hair,  tw^isted  up  with  folds  of  the  turban ;  and  the  Sanchi 
sculptures  show  it  as  worn  by  men  as  well  as  by  women.  A 
manufactured  imitation  of  this,  called  the  Chudam^aha  or  Chura- 
mani,  is  still  worn  by  Hindu  women/  and  is  of  special  value 
because  it  was  the  distinguishing  ornament  of  Sita,  the  faithful 
wife  of  the  God  Eamchandra.  Arnxng  the  Indian  Buddhists 
ako  the  ornament  had  a  divine  sanction  and  origin.  The  prince 
Siddhartha,  before  he  became  an  ascetic,  twisted  his  top-knot 
and  turban  together,  and  cut  Ihem  cR  ;  and  the  severed 
hoad-gear  was  at  ones  carried  by  the  Devas  to  heaven,  and  be- 
<}ame  a  sacred  relic  of  Sakya,  called  the  Chouclame^ha  or '' great 
head-dress'  ^\  ^ 

*  A.  A.  Macdonell,  A.  B.  Keith,  Vedic  Index  of  Nam^s  and  Subjects,  i.  12 If. : 
Ikl.  Blcoinf  eld,  Atharva-veda,  Sacred  Books  of  tlie  East,  xli;,  538f. 

s    fedic   Index,  ii,  313, 

*  Monier-Williams,  Sanskrit  Dictionart/,  gives  chudsLmaw.,  a  jewel  worn  by 
men  and  women  on  the  top  of  the  head.  A  drawing  in  C.  Coleman,  Myiholofjy  of 
ihe  E-indur^  page  23,  shows  Sita  wearing  a  jewel  on  the  top  of  her  head. 

'    F.  C.  Maisey,  Sanchi  and  ii$  Ennaiti-f,  49  :  1  lates  xii,   xviii. 
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From  Mr.  Thurston^s  account  of  the  Lambodis  of  Madras   it 

appears  that  they  do  not   wear   the  ^^horn^-'   head-dress,  but  the 

married  are  dlstinguised  from  unmarried  women   in   other  ways. 

When  they  are  carrying  water^  they  are  '^fastidious  in  the  adornment 

of  the  pad,  called  gala,  which    is  placed  on   their   heads.     They 

cover  it  with   cowries    and    attach    to  it   an    embroidered    cloth, 

called  phulia,    ornamented    with   tass3ls  and    cowries/"'  ^     The 

women  of  Malabar  have  a  curious  habit  of   arrangiag    their  hair. 

Among  the  younger  women  the  coil  rises  like  a   tapering  column 

on  the  hbad,  while  that  of  their  elders  is  almost  circular    in  form, 

lying  on  the   left  side    over  the    forehead.®     The  only  case  which 

I  have  noticed  of  women  in  the  plains  wearing    a  head-dress  like 

that  of  the  Banjaras  is  among  the  Soiris,  a  vagrant  tribe   in   the 

Ghazipur  district  of  the  United    Provinces    of  Agra   and    Oudh. 

According  to  Doctor  Oldham,  they  strongly  resemble  the  Gipsies 

of  Europe,  their  women  wearing  a  tartan  dress  and  a  kind  of  horu 

projecting  from  the  forehead  as  an  ornament.^  ^ 

It  is  in  the  Himalaya  and  the  adjoining  regions  to  the  north 
of  this  mountain  chain  that  the  closest  parallels  to  the  Banjara 
head-dress  can  be  found.  "  The  royal  ladies  of  the  Ye-tha  coun- 
try [probably  the  Ephthalites  or  White  Huns]  wear  state  robes, 
which  trail  on  the  ground  three  feet  and  more  ;  they  have  special 
train-bearers  for  carrying  thes3  lengthy  robes.  They  also  wear  on 
their  heads  a  horn,  in  length  eight  feet  and  more,  three  feet  of 
its  length  being  red  coraV^  ^  ^  Again,  speaking  of  Hi-mo-ta-lo 
or  Himatrda,  the  .ir-odern  Kur.duz,  the  traveller  states  that 
"  their  wives  wear  upon  their  head-dress  a  wooden  horn  about 
three  feet  or  so  in  length.     Tt  has  two  branches  (  a  double  branch) 

^    E.  Thurston,     Tribes  aud  Castes  of  Southern  Indt'a,  iv.  210. 

8  E.Thurston,  Tribes  and  Castes  of  Southern  India,  v.  S 12,  with  a  photo- 
graph:  L.  K.  Anantha  Krishna  Iyer,  Cochin  Tribes  and  Castes,  n,  lC2i.  with 
a  photograph.  "^ 

10    Crooko,    op.  cit.  iv.  322. 

1*  S.  Eeal,  Si-yu-7d  Buddhist  Records  of  the  Western  World,  i,  Introd. 
'XCi  f.  Eeal  remarks  iu  a  note  :— "I  see  no  other  way  of  transla.tirg  this  paesage, 
although  it  seems  puzzling  to  know  how  these  rcya  ladies  eould  carry  suoh  an 
ornament  as  this  upon  their  head 
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in  front  which  signify  father  and  mother  of  the  husband.  The 
upper  horn  denotes  the  father,  the  lower  one  the  mother. 
"Whichever  of  these  two  dies  first,  they  remove  one  horn,  but 
when  both  are  dead,  they  give  up  this  style  of  head-dress"*^.  ^  ^ 

In  modern  times  the  Bashgali  women  wear  a  head-dress  con- 
sisting of  a  black  cap  with  lappets,  and  two  horns  about  a  foot 
long,  made  of  wood  wrapped  round  with  black  cloth.  ^  ^  In 
Kaf iristan  '^  the  horned  head-dress  is  a  very  peculiar  article  of 
attire.  It  consists  of  a  pad  six  inches  broad  from  front  to  base, 
made  of  hair  covered  with  black  net.  This  pad  rests  on  the  top 
of  the  head.  From  each  side  in  front  project  upwards  and  out- 
wards two  horns  about  seven  inches  long.  From  the  base  of 
these  front  horns  two  other  run  backwards  and  downwards  over 
the  pad,  parallel  to  each  other,  and  two  and  a  half  inches  apart, 
tapering  slightly  to  a  blunt  point.  All  the  horns  are  about  an 
inch  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  are  made  of  the  same  material 
as  the  pad.... The  western  Siah-posh  women  wear  an  identical 
head-dress,  except  that  it  is  narrower,  and  the  front  horns  are 
much  shorter,  not  more  than  half  the  length  of  those  worn  by  the 
women  of  the  Bashgul  Valley.  These  short  horns  peep  out  from 
a  covering  of  cotton-cloth  enveloping  the  whole  head-dress.  The 
back  horns  are  also  comparatively  small.  In  the  Katir  district 
of  the  Bashgul  Y alley  the  peculiar  appearance  of  these  horned 
head-dresses  is  often  enhanced  by  the  custom  many  women  adopt 
of  slipping  cotton  bags  over  the  horns  to  keep  them  from  dust 
and  damp''.     ^  ^ 

In  the  Punjab,  the  male  head-dress  of  the  Gaddis  of  Kangra 
has  a  flap  round  the  margin  and  a  peak-like  projection  in  the 
centre,  '^  said  to  represent  the  Kailas  of  Mani  Mahes"".    >  ^ 

In  Central  Asia  the  Meau-tze  women,  as  described  by 
Duhalde,  wear  '^  a  light  board,  more  than  a  foot  long  and  five  or 


"    Ibid,   290. 

18     B.  Biddulph,  The    Tribes  of  the  Mindtt  Kush,  129. 

1*  Sir  G.  S.  'Rdh2Yaton,  The  Kafirs  of  the  Etndu'Kush,  ZV^fl;  ct  Sir  T, 
E.  Gorden,     The  Roof  of  the  World,  40. 

16  'H.,  A.  Hose,  Glossari/  of  the  Tribes  and  Castes  of  the  Punjab 
and  North-West  Frontier  Province,  ii,  259. 
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six  inches  wide,  which  they  cover  with  their  hair,  and  fix  it  with 
wax,  so  that  they  seem  to  have  a  hair  hat  '\  ^^  An  Uigur  peo- 
ple called  the  Yen-to  practise  fraternal  polyandiy.  If  "  a  man 
had  no  brothers,  his  wife  wore  a  head-dress  or  cap  with  only  a 
single  horn  ;  if  he  had  brothers,  she  added  as  many  points  or 
horns  as  there  were  brother?.''''  ^"  ^ 

In  the  area  of  Eastern  India  occupied  by  tribes  of  Mongoloid 
affinities,  we  meet  with  instances  of  head-dresses  of  a  somewhat 
analogous  type.  The  Mishmi  priest  in  Assam  wears,  attached  to 
the  front  of  his  head-dress^  two  appendages  like  horns,  a  bandeau 
ornamented  with  shells,  and  round  the  knob  of  hair  at  the  top  of 
the  head,  a  moveable  plume  which  turns  like  a  weathercock.  ^  * 
The  Manipuri  gala  dress  is  thus  described  r  ^''  A  white  tui-ban 
is  bound  tightly  round  the  head,  and  in  front  is  wound  round  a 
shumzil,  a  horn-sha.ped  eonstructionof  cane  bound  over  with  cloth 
or  gold  braid,,  and  ending  above  in  a  loop  and  below  in  three  flat 
loops  which  are  concealed  under  the  turban.  The  shumzil  is  over 
a  foot  high  and  curves  slightly  backwards ;  from  the  loop  at 
its  end  hangs  an  embroidered  streamer.  On  each  side  of  the 
head  a  plume  made  of  peacocks'  feathers  and  the  tail  feathers  of 
the  hornbill  are  inserted  in  the  turban^  and  sometimes  another 
such  plume  is  worn  behind,  the  upper  end  passing  through  the 
loop  of  the  shumul.  The  whole  structure  is  bound  together  by 
a  narrow  band  of  red  and  wdiite  embroidery  wound  round  and 
round  and  tied  under  the  chin,  with  ends  hanging  down  nearly 
to  the  waist/'  ^  ^  According  to  another  account,  "  on  gala  days 
the  costume  of  a  warrior  is  most  handsome.  The  cane  helmet, 
which  is  sometimes  covered  with  tiger  or  leopard  skin,  bears  a 
brass  disc  in  front,  and  three  crescenls  of  buffalo  horn  tipped 
with  red  hair  are  fastened  to  it  in  front.  I  have  seen  a  red  and 
yellow  painted  structure  made  of  thin  lath  worn  on  the  helmet 


i«      Sii-  H.  Yule,  Cathay  and  the  ivay  Thither,  2nd  ed.  ii,  187. 
1  ■>    Ibid  ii.  223. 

1**     E.  T,  Dalton,    Descriptive  Ethnology  ofBsnyal,  16  f . 
»»     Lt.-Col.  J.  Sur.kespear,  Journal  of  the  Eoyal  Aihfopological  Institute, 
X    (1910),  353  f. 
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rising  at  least  two  feet  above  the  peak  of  the  cane  helmet.  This 
looks  like  a  pair  of  horns  which  it  may  be  intended  to  imitate/''  ^  ^ 

Passing  on  to  a  few  analogies  outside  the  Indian  area  of  the 
use  of  horns  as  a  form  of  decoration,  Sir  James  Frazer,  describ- 
ing the  HIttite  sculptures  at  Ibreez  in  the  Taurus,  writes  : 
"  Among  the  attributes  which  mark  out  the  deity  of  Ibreez  as  a 
power  of  fertility  the  horns  on  his  high  cap  should  not  be  over- 
looked. They  are  probably  the  horns  of  a  bull ;  for  to  primi- 
tive cattle-breeders  the  bull  is  a  most  natural  emblem  of  gene- 
rative force.  At  Carchemish,  the  great  Hittlte  capital  on  the 
Euphrates,  a  relief  has  been  discovered  which  represents  a  god 
or  priest  clad  in  a  rich  robe,  and  wearing  on  his  head  a  tall  cap 
surmounted  by  a  disj.  Sculptures  found  at  the  palace  of  Euyuh 
in  north-western  Cappadocia  prove  that  the  Hittites  worshippe<l 
the  bull  and  sacrifi.ed  rams  to  it.  Similarly,  the  Greeks  wor- 
shipped the  vinegod  Dionysus  in  the  form  of  a  bull  '\  ^  ^  With 
this  may  be  compared  the  representations  of  the  Egyptian  dei- 
ties, Hathor  and  Isis,  with  the  head  of  a  cow  and  prominent 
horns,  and  of  the  Babylonian  storm-god,  Ramman,  with 
horas.  ^^ 

The  closest  parallel  to  the  Banjara  head-dress  in  Asia,  out- 
side the  Indian  area,  is  that  of  the  Druse  women  of  Syria. 
Here,  too,  it  distinguishes  married  from  unmarried  women,  as  is 
the  case  with  the  pointed  cap  worn  by  Jewesses  in  Tunis.  ^3 
Mr.  Elworthy  regards  the  Durse  head-dress  as  a  survival  of  the 
Hebrew  belief  in  the  horn  as  an  emblem  of  virile  strength ;  but 
this  has  been  disputed.  ^  * 

Among  the  North  American  Indians,  '^  there  is  occasionally 
a  chief  or  warrior  of  so  extraordinary  renown,  that  he  is  allowed 

'0     T.    C.  Hodson,     The  Ifa^a  Trihes  of  Manipur,  23. 

2^    The  Golden    Bovgh,  3rd  ed.     Adonis,  Attis,  Osiris,  i,  123. 

"    G.  Maspero,  The   Dawn  of  Civilisation,  88,  132,  175,  177,  663. 

2'  J.  Hastings,  Dictionary  of  the  Bible,  i,  627,  with  a  drawing- ;  F.  T. 
Elworthy,  The  Eoil  JEye,  199. 

'*  Hasfcings^s,  op.  cit.  ii,  416.  The  use  of  the  horn  as  a  symbol  of  dignity 
has  been  fally  illustrated  by  F.  T.  Elworthy,  Horns  of  Honour,  Chap.  I. 
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to  wear  horns  gti  his  head-dress  which  give  to  his  aspect  a 
strange  and  majestic  effect.  These  are  made  of  about  a  third 
part  of  the  harn  of  a  buffalo  btiU  ;  the- horn  having  been  split 
from  end  to  end,  and  a  third  part  of  it  shaved  thin  and  light, 
and  highly  polished.  They  are  attached  to  the  top  of  the  head- 
dress on  each  side,  in  the  same  place  that  they  rise  and  stand  on 
the  head  of  k  buffalo ;  rising  out  of  a  mat  of  coarse  skins  and 
bark,  which  hang  over  the  top  of  the  head-dress,  somewhat  in 
the  form  that  the  large  and  profuse  locks  of  hair  hang  and  fall 
over  the  head  of  a  buff  ilo  bur,."^  ^ 

The  high  cap,  again,  is  in  many  places  a  mark  of  digmty. 
We  find  it  in  the  representations  of  Egyptian,  Babylonian,  and 
Assyrian  gods  and  goddesses,  kings  and  warriors.  ^  ^  On  the 
HammuTabi  Stela  the  high  cap  of  the  seated  deity  differentiates 
him  from  his  adoring  servant,  and  we  find  similar  caps  on  the 
banner  of  Ashur-nasir-pal.  ^^ 

The  Scythians  wore  very  high,  pointed  head-gear^  of  which 
many  examples  have  been  recorded  from  recent  excavations.  ^  * 
In  Persia,  the  cap  of  Alp  Arslan  (1029-72  A.  B.)  was  said  to- 
be  two  yards  in  height  from  the  top  of  his  moustaches.  ^^  The- 
Flamen  Dialis  at  Rome  wore  a  high  conical  cap,  called  alhog^.- 
leruSj  made  from  the  skins  of  animals  slain  at  the  sacrifice.  On 
the  top  of  the  cap  was  inserted  the  apex,  properly  so  called,  A 
spike  of  olivewc^od  projected  from  the  piliis  or  cap,  and  V7cs 
bound  to  it  by  a  woollen  thread  made  from  the  wool  of  a 
Tictim.  ^^ 

Again,  the  use  of  hor»s  as  a  protective  against  witchcraft, 
the  Evil  Eye,  ar  other  forms  of  black  magic,  is  common.  Pro- 
fessor W.  Ridgeway  has  shown  that  primitive  peoples  were  in 

^  G.  Catlin,  Letters  and  Notes  on  the  Manners,  Customs,  and  Condition 
»ffhe  North  American  Indians,  4tli  ed.  (1844)  i,  106  f.,  plates  14,  64,  91. 

2*  G.  Maspcro,  op.  cit,  82,  189,  202,  545,  602,  655.  719  ;  Id,  The  Struggle  of 
the  Natives,  36,  96,  355,  439,  483,  525.  624,  629,  636,  637. 

*'    J.  P.   Handeoek,  Mesopotamia  Archmology,  198,  223. 

'^'^  G.  Eawlinson,  Herodotus,  3rd  ed.  iii,  68  ;  E.  H.  Minns,  Scythians  and 
Greeks,  55,  57,  62,  97,  239. 

-'     E.  G.  Browne,  Literary  Rhlory  aj  Inertia  from  Firdawsi  tu  Hiadi,  176. 
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the  habit  of  wearing,  as  amulets,  horns,  claws,  or  tusks  of  the 
most  powerful  and  dangerous  animals.  These  claws  or  tusks 
were  often  placed  base  to  base,  and  the  crescent  form  resulted. 
The  Muhammadans  in  using  the  crescent  as  their  symbol  adopt- 
ed a  pre-existing  type,  and  the  association  of  the  crescent  with 
the  moon  was  a  later  development.  ^^  Certain  Himalayan 
tribes,  like  the  Limbus  and  Lushais,  place  skulls  of  animals, 
with  the  horns,  outside  their  dwellings,  not  so  much  as  trophies 
of  skill  in  the  chase,  as  charms  against  evil  spirits  ;  in  the  same 
way  the  beams  in  the  front  of  the  roofs  in  houses  of  these  and 
neighbouring  tribes  are  often  tent  or  curved  to  represent  horns.  ^  ^ 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  high-peaked  horn 
head-dress  originated  in  the  belief  in  the  sanctity  of  the  head 
which  persons  under  taboo  were  prohibited  from  touching.  ^  3 
But  of  this    I    have  found  no  satisfactory  e vide nc3  in  India. 

On  the  whole  it  is,  perhaps,  safer  to  regard  the  high-peaked 
head-dress  as  a  mark  of  dignity,  used  in  more  than  one  of  the 
instances  already  quoted  to  distinguish  ladies  of  rank,  or  married 
from  unmarried  women.  When  we  endeavour  to  explore  deeper 
the  origin  of  the  practice  no  satisfactory  facts  are  available. 
The  use  of  a  stick  or  horn  to  raise  in  a  conical  form  the  sheet 
covering  the  head  may  be  based  on  the  desire  to  secure  protec- 
tion from  witchcraft  or  from  the  Evil  Eye,  or  on  some  other  ma- 
gical intention.  It  may  be  merely  a  survival  of  some  tribal 
fashion  of  which  the  history  of  ancient  and  modern  European 
female  dress  supplies  many  instances.  Its  chief  interest  lies  in 
the  fact  that  it  supplies  an  example  of  the  conservatism  of  Ori- 
ental fashions  in  dress.  Its  persistence  in  the  Himalaya 
extends  for  at   least  fifteen  hundred  years. 


^^     Journal  of  Roman  Studies,  i,  212  ff,  with  photographs. 

31     Man,  vii  (1907).     144 

S2  L.  A.  Waddell,  The  Buddhism  of  Tibet,  486.  W.Crooke,  Popular  Iteligton 
and  IfolTilre  of  Northern  India,  2nd  ed.  ii,  225  :  Sir  T.  E.  Gordon,  The  Roof 
of  the  World,  814:  T.  C.  Hodson,  The  Naga  Tribes  of  Ma nipur,  43  :  Id. 
The  Meitheis,  8:   F.   Drew,  Jammoo   and  Kashmir   Territories,   259. 

»=     Frazer,  cp.  cit,  Taboo  and  the  Ferils  of  the  Soul,  li2,  iS3,   189,  252  ff. 
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It  is  tempting  to  speculate  whether  the  use  of  this  form  of 
dress  by  the  Banjaras  throws  any  light  on  the  origin  of  this 
interesting  people.  We  have  seen  that  the  closest  analogies  to 
it  within  the  Indian  area  are  found  in  the  Himalayas,  the 
Hindu-kush,  and  the  tracts  adjoining  these  mountain  systems. 
This  may  suggest  the  inference  that  the  Banjaras  have  their 
origin  from  one  of  the  tribes  which  joined  in  the  invasion  of  the 
Ephthalites  or  White  Huns,  multitudes  of  whom  entered  Persia 
and  India  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  the  Christian 
era.  There  are  some  indications  in  the  appearance,  manners, 
and  customs  of  the  Banjaras  which  suggest  that  in  their  present 
form  they  may  have  originated  in  Haj^putana  and  Gujarat, 
whence  in  later  times  they  migrated  to  the  Deccan.  They  may 
have  been  connected  with  the  Gurjaras,  one  of  th*^  leading  Hun 
tribes  which  settled  in  those  regions.  One  of  the  most  power- 
ful Banjara  sections  in  the  Decjaii  is  known  as  Charan,  and  they 
may  possibly  be  a  branch  of  that  remarkable  group  of  genealo- 
gist  J  graziers,  and  cattle-dealers  who,  like  their  kinsmen  the 
Bhats,  were  treated  with  great  respect  by  the  Rajputs  and  other 
tribes  of  Bajputana  and  Gujarat.  The  Bhats  and  Charans  may 
represent  the  tribal  priests  of  the  Gurjaras  before  they  accepted 
the  ministrations  of  the  Brahmans.  But  the  use  of  a  single 
article  of  dress,  however,  remarkable,  is  hardly  a  sufficient  basis 
for  any  wide  ethnological  speculation. 


?t 


^'t* 


Banjaba  dress. 
[The  lady  wearing  it  is  a  European.] 


Banjara  dress  and  "horn." 


Banjara  clothing  and  head-dress. 

[The  lady  wearing  the  dress  is  a 
European.] 


J.  B.  0.  11.  S.,  1918. 
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II.— Revised  Notes 

on  the 
Brahmin   Empire.^ 

By  K.  P.  JayaswaL 

L — The  Brahmin  Caste  of  the  Sung  as. 

The  identification  of  the  SuAgas  made  by  Maharaaho- 
padhyaja  Haraprasad  SastrT  is  an  important  discovery  in  the 
field  of  Indian  History.  It  throws  a  flood  of  lig-ht  on  the  period 
marking  the  close  of  the  Maurya  rule  and  explains  many 
matters  which  remained  subject  of  speculation.  Mr.  Sastri-'s 
identification  that  the  Sungas  were  Brahmins  is  based  on  the 
enumeration  of  the  Sungas  amongst  a  pravara  list.  ^  It 
receives  confirmation  from  other  sources  which  I  notice  below. 

In  1911  I  published   some   essays  in   the    legal  journal  the 

Calcutta  IVeekiij  Notes,  on  a  comparative 
The  Manava-Dharma  ,        .        j-i        ii.-  e^i      nr 

g.  ,  study  of  cei'tam  legal  doctrmes  of  the  Mdnava- 

D/iarma-Sds-ra,  There  I  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  metrical  Vliarma-Sdstia  was  composed  under 
the  reign  of  Pushya-Mitra.  The  extreme  hostility  of  the 
Bharma-Sastra  towards  the  Sudra  and  especially  the  Sudra 
as  a  ruler  and  the  Sudra  as  a  high  official^  e.g.,  a  judge^  was 
taken  by  me  to  refer  to  the  facts  of  the  Maurya  dynasty  and 
probably  also  to  their  short-lived  predecessors,  the  Nandas. 
Within  the  memory  of  recorded  history  of  the  Hindus,  the 
Nandas  and  the  Mauryas  were  the  only  Sudra  rulers.  The 
injunction  with  regard  to  the  Sudra  rule  could  not  have  been 
laid  down  before*the  fact  of  a  Sudra  rule.  ^ 

*  Originally  written  in  1913  and  published  in  1914  {Express).  The  notes 
have  been  revised  and  new  data  incorporated. 

1  J.  and  Proc.  A.  S.  E.  1912,  p.  267. 

2  In  my  To  gore  Lectures  (Lecture  I)  I  discuss  tha  date  of  the  Manava-Dharma- 
Sastra,  and  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  the  work  was  composed  between  c.  150 
J>,  C.  and  120  B.  C. 
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The  claim  of  the  Brahmin  in  the  Dharma-Sastra  is  exagger- 
ated mainly  as  against  the  Sudra.  For  this  reason  I  fell  a 
strong  suspicion  that  the  antagonist  of  the  Maurya  Sudra  was 
probably  a  Brahmin.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  curious  .Sloka, 
the  100th  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  Dharma  Sastra. 

"It  is  the  know sr-of-tke-Ve die  Science  who  deserves  the 
leadership  of  the  army  (Senapatya),  sovereignity,  likewise  the 
chief  ship  of  the  executive,  and  the  overlordship  of  the  whole 
people/'' 

The  legalist  here,  as  I  pointed  out  in  the  Weekly  Notes,  is 
very  probably  referring  to  the  orthodox  horo,  the  Senapati 
Pushya-Mitra,  who  defeated  the  Greeks,  obtained 
sovereignty  and  followed  a  vigorous  executive  policy  in  restoring 
the  orthodox  system.  The  strong  assertion  that  a  Vedavit 
(a  Brahmin  cf.  XII.  101-108)  deserves  Sendpatt/a  can  only  be 
explained  as  a  reference  to,  and  a  defence  of,  the  fact  of  a  Brahmin 
Sendpati/a, 

In  Taranatha  there  is  the  noteworthy  statement  that  Pushya- 
Mitra-'s  persecution  of  Buddhism  was  the  first  instance  of  such 
persecution  in  history  since  ths  death  of  the  Buddha.  In  this 
connection  the  hostile  attitude  of  the  Mdnava-  Dharma-Sditra 
towards  the  '  heretical ''  and  '  modern '  doctrines  (XII,  95-96)  are 
to  be  marked,  as  well  as  verses  261  and  262  of  chapter  XI, 
which  lay  down  that  a  Brahman,  who  knows  one  of  the  three 
Vedas,  does  not  commit  the  least  sin  in  killing  men. 

Apart   from    the    above     inference,    a  conclusive  piece   of 
Taranatha's  History     evidence  on  the  Subject  I  found  in  Taranatha. 
of  Buddhism.  Its  value  lies  in  the  fact  that  instead  of  being 

a  general  statement  about  a  pravara,  it 
speaks  definitely  of  our  Pushya-Mitra  and  his  caste.  The  Brah- 
min caste  of  Pushya-Mitra  is  asserted  by  Taranatha  in  that  he 
describes  him  to  have  been  the  royal  purohita  {''  der  Furohita 
des  konigs),  and  later  on  clearly  calls  him  the  "  Brahmin  king 
{Brahmanen-konig)  ®. 

{3)  ^c\m^r\Gv,Taranathi'sGescMchte   des  BuddMimus  in  Indies,  Ch.  XYL 


}3 
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Apparently  Pusliya-Mitra  was  not  only  an  ordinary  Brahmin 
but  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  royal  chaplain  to  the  Mauryas 
who,  though  heterodox  since  Asoka^s  reign,  would  have  retained 
the  family  nominally  in  their  old  position.  This  is  very  likely 
in  view  of  A^oka^s  policy  towards  Brahmins,  whom  he,  as  a  rule, 
places  lefore  the  Samacas,  in  his  inscriptions.  Pushya-Mitra's 
family,  at  the  same  time,  would  have  had  its  source  of  livelihood 
so  curtailed  as  to  oblige  its  members  to  take  to  other  professions, 
and  Pushya-Mitra,  it  seems,  took  to  that  of  arms.  The  family 
presumably  belonged  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  old  capital, 
Kajagriha,  as  a  lady  relative  of  Pushya-Mitra  is  related  by 
Taranatha  to  have  come  to  him  from.  Nalanda.  % 

The  family  oj  the  8iLhgas  is  mantionod  amongst  the  Sama- 
YQ^iQ  V:>Y?ihT[iYas  inihe  Vamsa  Bi'dlimana*^  In 
the  Asvaldyana-SrautQ  Sutras,  ^  the  Sungas 
are  montionod  aiiongst  prominent  theological  families.  ^ 

Panini  in  his  grammer,  IV- 1 -11 7,  treats  ^unga  as  a  branch 
p.  .  .  of  the  family  of  Bharadvaja, 

The  theological  importance  of  the  Sunga  family  as  gathered 
from  these  authorities  is  to  be  considered  along  with  the  datum 
of  Tar matha.  There  could  not  be  any  doubt  that  the  Sungas 
occupied  a  high  position  in  the  ancient  theological  world,  and 
this  lends  support  to  the  authorities  which  are  drawn  upon  by 
Taranatha. 

Patanjali_,  who  was  a  contemporary   of  Pushya-Mitra  accord- 

^  ,     .  ,.  insT   to    his    own    illustration,  in  discussino: 

Patanjali.  "  .  _  ° 

Panini^s  rule  about  ra/^a,  (YI-2-130)  gives 


X  Schiefner,  p.  81. 

*  Tl^inT:  'SnWT^ft''    ^^^^^^^^  Studien,  433. 

^  ^V^^Tf:  ^an^T:  ^>cfl:  ^ffe^^:j  ^^^  ^^'  ^^'  Indische  Studien,  4,  4,  p. 
383. 

^  Mr.  Keitli  points  out  the  Sauhgi-putra  in  the  JBrihadaranyaka  Up.  (Vedic 
Index,  2  395).  Sauhgi  occurs  amongsb  gahddi  gana,  Oana  Pat  ha  to  Panini, 
4,2,138.  Like  the  Sunga  in  the  Asvaldyana  Srauta- Sutras,  Saungi  comes  in 
cDmpany  with  Sisins  in  the  Kasikd  commentary. 
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Brdhmana-rdjyaj  rule  by  Brahmin  King,  as  the  example  par 
excellence.  The  Ka^ika  does  not  omit  the  Kskatriya»rdj^(t.  The 
omission  In  Patafijali,  and  the  extraordinary  mention  of  Brdhmam" 
rajya  can  easily  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  rajya  under 
which  he  was  living  was  a  Brdhmana-rajya, 

II — SUNGA     EeVOLUTIO"?^     and   criticism:     of   PUSHYA-MITUA^S 

ACTION. 

Now,  let  us  judge  Pushya-Mitra  with  regard  to  his  personal 
conduct  for  which  he  has  been  called  "  un- Hindu  '^  or  ignoble 
*  andrya'  by  !^)aQa.  Should  we  condemn  him  downright  as  an 
unscrupulous  usurper  ?  Or,  should  we  pause  a  little  before  pro- 
nouncing judgment.  Actors  of  past  history  cannot  come  to 
plead  their  defence.  I  think  that  in  fairness  to  Pushya-MItra,  it 
has  to  b3  Slid  that^  ha  occupied  an  uiitortunate  position,  a  posi- 
tion similar  to  that  of  Cromwell  in  English  History.  Like 
Cromwell  he  was  a  hero  and  a  patriot.  Like  Cromwell 
he  was  the  champion  of  a  persecuted  religion  ^  and  like  Crom- 
well he  bjea  ne  an  unfortunate  regicide  and  a  usurper.  The 
latter  is  a  sicuafcloa  which  w  is  forced  upon  the  man  by  what 
may  be  described  as  a  conspir  icy  of  clreumsUnces.  Two  points 
are  hereto  be  considered  :  (/)  Brihadratha  Miurya  was  killed  in 
sight  of  the  whole  army,  and  therefore,  evidently  with  their 
approval.  The  deed  had  thus  a  popular  chiraeter.  The  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  so  much  hated  idushtdtiiid^  priyavigraJiahy 
adh'innikah)  ^  that  his  fall  might  be  regarded  as  an  act  of 
p-^pular  vengeance.  Then  v/hy  was  Asoka  toler  itod  despite 
his  *  modern,  ■'  'heretical''  despotism?  and  why  were  also  his 
several  successors  suffered  to  remain  on  the  throne  so  long  ? 
Why  should  orthodoxy  be  particularly  wrath  with  Brihadratha 
and  select  him  alone  in  inflicting  its  dire  chastisement  ?  To 
jny  mind  the  explanation  lies  in  the  presence  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  country  for  the  second  time   and  their    preparation  to    take 

'  The  greatest  persecution    was  the  abolition  of   the  Yajfias   by  Asoka  for- 
bidding animal  sacrifice. 

*  Garga-SamJUla,  sco  full  qnotati.-n  poit. 
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Magadha.  The  time  was  critical :  the  Maurya  sovereign 
had  remained  inactive  :  the  Yavanas  were  on  their  march. ^ 
^rhe  weakness  of  the  sovereign,  the  critical  moment,  and  the  long 
suffering  of  the  persecuted  religion,  along  with  other  facts 
conspired  together  to  bring  about  the  *"'  un-Hindu  '^  deed. 

It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  MiUndapanha  would 
have  been  fostered  upon  the  name  of  Menander  without  his 
having  embraced  Buddhism.  It  may  also  be  safely  accepted  that 
he  Lad  established  himself  in  the  Punjab  with  Sakala  as  bis 
capital  before  he  invaded  the  land  on  the  Isamus.^^  To  get 
himself  firmly  rooted  in  the  country,  political  motive,  if  nothing 
else,  would  have  prevailed  upon  him  to  adopt  a  religion  which 
alone  could  easily  reconcile  his  alien  position  to  his  new  environ- 
ments. Now  there  was  Buddhism  here,  at  home,  on  the  throne 
of  Patalipu'  ra,  and  it  was  also  there  on  the  throne  at  Sakala. 
The  faith  of  the  throne  of  Pataliputra  agreed  with  the  faith  on 
the  throne  of  Sakala.  But  the  politics  of  Magadha  differed 
from  that  of  the  designing  Mleclchla.  In  expressing  this  anta- 
gonism, Magadha  empha,tically  differed  not  only  from  the 
l>uddliist  MJechcliha  but  also  from  the  Buldhist  Maurya.  Asoka 
had  e.ijoiued  on  his  descendants  to  make  conquest  by  the  Dhar- 
may^  ^  but  here  circu:cs!an3cs  dotnanJed  to  make  a  conquest  over 
the  JJiiafuia,  Under  the  stress  of  sudi  cold  actualities,  the 
pious,  theocratic  ^  conquerors '  of  the  Maurya  family  had  to 
vacate  the  throne  for  those  who  could  conquer  the  Yavanas  not 
by  the  JJhaima  but  by  the  sword, 

*  1  show  furtlier  that  Menande.-'s  defeit  and  Fusliya-Mitra's  accession  fall 
in  the  same  year. 

10  Cf.  Sacred  Books  of  tie  Edst,  ild.  25,  pp.  XX— XXI. 

^1  Reck  Series  Proclamations,  XIII.  Cf.  alEO  Oarga  Samhitd-  ^TTTfiT^fcT 
^fl^IfTIT  ft^^'  'ITTI  ^T'fe^i'J  ''''  '  ^^^  ^col  will  establish  the  so-c  Jled 
eonqnesfc  of  dharma '.  See  also  Mann,  VII,  28,  where  it  is  said  that  tho  king 
with  all  h's  rcbiiives  would  he  killed  by  danda,  if  the  king  has  swerved  from 
the  dliarma.  TIcre  seems  to  be  a  play  upon  the  word  danda,  which  means 
army  and  exf  cutive  power.  Pi'cbably  the  passage  has  a  double  significance,  one  in 
tie  abstrfict  ar  d  the  other  hinting  at  the  destruction  of  the  Maurya  by  the  army. 
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The  throne  now  ,'vacant  was  thrust  upon  the  champion  of  the 
old  persecuted  religion.  The  champion  belonged  to  a  class  who 
had  not  even  dreamt  of  usurping  the  throne.  We  do  not  find 
the  Brahmins  claiming  any  political  power  in  earlier  literature. 
There  they  only  claim  a  priestly,  dependent  existence  and  an 
immunity  from  taxes  or  kingly  oppression,  for  which  they  are 
obliged  to  put  forward  fictions  of  a  superiority  by  birth  and  of 
a  sacredness  by  profession.  But  there  is  not  the  least  vestige  of 
any  personal  political  ambition.  It  is  only  in  the  days  of  the 
Buddha  that  we  find  Brahmins  taking  to  political  public  life  — 
a  change  due  probably  to  the  growing  dissatisfaction  a  jQong  the 
learned  and  intellectual  class  against  the  priestly  vocation,  and 
also  to  a  growth  in  population.  The  sudden  departure  from  those 
traditions  in  the  time  of  Pushya-Mitra  is  explicable  only  when 
we  take  into  account  the  political  weakness  of  the  degenerate 
Mauryas,  which  encouraged  the  Bactrians  to  encamp  at  Sakala 
and  scheme  a  conquest  of  the  Aryavarta/  ^  and  the  great  fact  of 
the  absence  of  the  old  ruling  houses  of  prestige,  ^^one  of  which 
could  naturally  be  looked  upon  to  riso  equal  to  the  occasion  and 
fill  the  imperial  throne.  They  had  all  disappaarel  by  ths  time 
of  the  Nandas  :  there  was  no  line  living  which  could  install 
itself  in  the  place  of  the  Maurya.  The  royal  family  of  the 
Bharatas  of  Kausambi  whose  pedigree,  as  the  dramatist  Bhasa 
says,  was  traced  back  to  the  sacred  Veda  itself;  ^^  the  ancient 
Kasis,  the  Ikshvakus,  and  the  powerful  Vitihotras^  and  the  Hai- 
hayas   had   all   been   extinguished   and   extinct.       Hence,    the 

^'  The '•  land  f or  tlia  Mlechcliha  ",  according  to  the  Manava-Dliarma-iSastra, 
was  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Aryavarfca  (II,  22.23).  This  view  is  peculiar  to  the 
Manava-Dharma-S'astra  amongst  ths  treatises  on  law,  and  in  my  opinion,  was  an 
outcome  of  the  defeat  of  Menander.  Also  its  limits  of  the  Aryavarta— '  from  sea 
to  sea  and  mountain  to  mountain' — is  a  peculiar  feature,  and  is  connected,  not  with 
any  of  the  former  theological  definitions  but  with  the  political  limits  of  the  Empire 
of  the  later  Mauryas,  now  devovl  d  upon  the  Sungas.  Patafljali  furnishes  contem- 
porary evidence  by  his  comment  on  Panini,  II,  4,  10,  where  the  expulsion  of  the 
Greeks  and /Sakas  beyond  tho  frontiers  of  India  ij  assumed  as  an  accomplished 
fact. 

1*  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.  I.  89. 

^5  J.  A.  S.  B.,  J 913,  '  Plavs  of  Bhasa  '. 
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occasion  being  urgent,  there  happened  an  abnormal  thing  ;  a 
Brahmin  ascended  the  imperial  throne  of  the  Hindus. 

III. — Effects  of  the  Sunga.  Revolution. 

The  horse-sacrifice  ■^^  of  Pushya-Mitra   did  not    marl;   only 

the     end     of    Buddhistic     despotism     and 
On  Buddhism.  -r»iii..  ^^   .     -,  t 

Buddhistic     political     weakness,     but    also 

commemorated  a  political   victory   which  was  possibly  as  great 

as    that    won    in    the    day    of  Chandragupta.     The    political 

j'sych  vlogy  explains  the   pitiless    policy  of  the    S'unga   against 

Buddhism  in  the  North.     It  is  significant  that  it   was  at  Sakala, 

the  town  and  base  of    Menander,   that  Pushya-Mitra   made   his 

notorious  declaration  setting  a  price   of  100  gold  pieces  on  the 

head  of  every  Buddhist  monk;  ^  ^  Buddhism  was  dealt  with  severely 

for  having  allied  with  the    Greeks.     This  unfortunate   alliance 

with  politics    must  have    brought  discredit  on  Buddhism,     Its 

indirect  conflict  with  the    State  would    have  contributed  to  its 

decline  in  no  small  degree. 

The  persecution  of  Buddhism  in  the  second  century  B.C.  may 
be  thus  considered  to  be  a  political  movement,  as  distinct  from 
its  theological  and  social  struggle  which  peacefully  continued 
on  for  centuries,  terminating  as  late  as  about  the  ninth  century 
A.  C. 

With  the  Maurya  dynasty  disappeared  the  Maurya  centrali- 
zation and  the  Maurya  system  of  administra- 
tion. The  political  norms  of  the  Brahmin 
regime  were  not  the  same  as  that  of  the  Nandas  and  the  Mauryas . 
A  comparative  study  of  the  administrative  system  and  the 
political  theories  in  the  Manava-Dharma  Sastra  on  the  one  hand 
and  in  Megasthenes  and  the  Artha->iyastra  on  the  other, 
discloses  wide  contrasts.     The  Artha-x^astra  system,  for  instance, 

i«  Patanjali,  MB.  on  Panini,  111-2-123  ;  cf.  Mann,  XI,  260,  viliBx^Aivamedha 
is  said  to  "be  a  destroyer  of  all  sins. 

i»  Bnrnouf  L*  Introduction  a  VEistoire  du  SuddMsme  Indkn,  2nd 
edition,  j.  384. 
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stood  for  the  '^  One-King  Monarchy  -'\*  ^  Manu^s  laws  ad- 
vocate a  feudal  arrangement;  they  would  I'einstate  the  old  dynas- 
ties. ^®  The  former  would  centralise  gambling  under  the 
State^  the  latter  looked  upon  it  as  immoral.  Instances  could  be 
multiplied  ;  here  however,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  observe  that 
although  the  SMhga,  revolution  resembles  the  Maurya  revolution, 
both  being  products  of  national  crises,  the  former  lacked  the 
cement  of  the  system  of  the  latter.  One  was  mainly  destructive, 
while  the  other  had  been  pre-eminently  constructive. 

Orthodoxy  politically  triumphant  created  a    literature  of  its 

own,  the  total   e:ffiect    of  which  on  Hindu 
On  Sanskrit  Literature.  •  ■,  i  n  i  - 

society  has   been  as  far-reaehmg  as  that  of 

Buddhism,  though  only   destructively  in  the  main.     Two  pieces 

of   that  literature   are  still  living  faetors  in  Hindu  life  :    one  is 

the    Mdnava-Dharma-Sasira     and     the   other  is    the    Makd- 

B/idrata,     We  now  know  that  the  hrahminisation   of  the  Epos 

had  been  complete  long  before  the  rise  of  the  Imperial  Guptas 

of  the  fifth  century  A.  C.     The    affinity   which  the  Epos  beai*s 

in  its  ultra-Brahmanical  tendency ^^  with  the  Manava-Dharma- 

/9astra  makes  one  feel  almost   certain  that  both   are  product   of 

the  same  pen   or   pens.     Even   if  the    brahmin isation    of    the 

Epos     (as    it    appears    more  probable)    took  place    about   100 

years  later,  still  it  would  fall  wichin  the   span    of  the    Brahmin 

Empire.     Such   extravagant  claims   in  favour  of   the    Brahmin 

caste  could  not  have  been  tolerated  if  advansed  at  a  time   when 

their  political   services  ^had   been  forgotten.  ^  ^      We  must   not 

disregard   the   moral    element  which  gave  life  to   their  hardly 

^^  Artha  Sastra,  page  338,  on  chalcravarti-Tcshetra  which  covers  the  whole  of 
India  cf.  Sankararya  on  the  passage  quoted  on  Kamandaka,  I,  39.  (Trivandruin, 
1912.) 

i»  See  Mann,  VII,  402. 

"^^  Manu,  II,  135  :  *  A  Brahmin  o£  ten  years  stands  to  a  Kshatriya  of  hundred 
years  as  father  to  son,'  VI II,  20  :  "  A  Brahmin  who  subsists  only  by  the  name  of 
his  caste,  etc. "  I.     100 :  *'  Every  thing  in  the  world  belongs  to  the  Brahmin  '*. 

^  ^  Brahmins  as  military  leaders  and  as  superior  to  Kshatriyas  in  military 
glory  appear  for  the  first  time  m  Hindu  Literature  in  the  Ramayana, 
the  Maha-Bharata  and  Bhasa,  which  are  all  assignahle  to  the  Sunga-Kanva 
period,   though  the   Maha-Bharata  bears  traces  of  later  interpolations. 
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moral  claims.  The  people  before  whom  these  claims  were 
repeated  must  have  been  rememberiag  the  great  patriotic 
achievements  of  Pushya-Mitra  with  some  abiding  amount  of 
gratitude. 

In  its  hostile  attitude  towards  the  Mauryas  and  the  Sudras 
and  in  its  general  ultra-orthodox  tendency,  the  Maha-BJidsh^a 
bears  unmistakable  marks  of  the  time. 

The  brahmanisation  of  the  later  part  of  the  Bamdi/ana 
would  also  go  back  to  this  period.  ^  ^  Future  analyses  and  research 
would  bring  to  light  the  fact  that  some  other  pieces  and  portions 
of  the  Brahmanic  literature,  which  have  been  up  to  this  time 
attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Guptas,  will  have  to  be  allotted 
to  the  Brahmin  Empire  of  the  Sungas  and  Kanvas.  It  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  great  literary  period  in  the  history  of  the  Sanskrit 
literature. 

[To  he  continued.) 

*'  See,  for  instance,  the  description  of  Ayodhya  of  5a^a — meJcJiald   (the  sal 
wood  palisade)  and  the  deep  moat,  (1.6.127-3)  which  echoes  the  description  of  Fatal i- 
putra,  and  the  abuse  on  the  Buddha  (11.109,  34). 


Ill— Importance  of  the    Janibigha 
Inscription  of  the  year  83  of  the 

Lakshmana-Sena  era. 

By  K,  P.  JayaswaL 

The  Janibigha  stone  inscription  which  has  been  brought  to 
the  Patna  Museum*  from  the  Mahant  of  Janibigha  (6  miles  east 
of  Bodh-Gaya)^  is  of  very  great  importance  to  the  history  of  the 
Sena  epoch. 

It  is  dated  in  the  era  of  Lakshmana-Sena,  the  year  being   83, 
i.e.,  the  third  year  (1203  A.C.)  after  the  expedition  of  Muham- 
mad, the  son  of  Bakhtyar.     Muhammad  first  established  himself 
at  the    monastic  town  of   Bihar   near  ancient  Nalanda,   now  in 
the   district   of    Patna.     Beyond    Bihar,   both  north-west    and 
south,  his   sway   did  not  extend.     He  had  to  make   raid  into 
Maner  (mistaken  by  Mr.  V.  Smith  for  Monghyr)  t  in  the   north- 
west of  the  Patna  district.     A  few  miles  to  the  south  the  district 
of  Bodh-Gaya  remained  free  under     Hindu  rule.     The  conquest 
of  Gay  a  and  Hindu  crusades  to  free  it  are  events  of  later  history. 
This  inscription  now   proves    that   the  neighbouring   district  of 
Gaya   remained  under  a  scion  of  the  Sena  family   in  the  time  of 
Muhammad  ibn  Bakhtyar.  He  was  Jayasena^  son  of  Buddha-sena. 
Now  Buddha-sena  is  mentioned  by  Taranatha  as  a  descendant 
of  the  Sena  family  who  ruled  after  the  Turushka  invasion.    Tara- 
natha does  not  enumerate  Jayasena  amongst  the  Sena  princes 
who  became  subordinate  to  the  Turashkas.     Taranatha  used  two 
'  special  works  in  Sanskrit  on  the  history  of  the    Palas  and    Senas 
and  his  information  of  this  portion  of  history  is  more  trust- 
worthy.    The  reason  of  the  non-mention  of  Jayasena  seems  to  be 

*  By  Professor  Samaddar    of   the  Pataa  College. 
t  E.  R.  L,  416  (1914). 
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that  he  was  not  a  subordinate  but  independent  prince,  away  from 
Bengal. 

It  is  significant  that  Jayasena  is  called  'king^  in  the  inscrip- 
tion while  his  father  Buddha-sena  bears  no  title.J  Buddha-sena, 
was  probably  some  collateral  of  the  Sena  King  who  ruled 
c.  1199  A.C.,  and  in  120^  he  had  not  yet  any  principality  of  his 
own  under  the  Turushkas.  On  the  other  hand,  his  son^  who  would 
have  been  originally  a  governor  under  the  Sena  King,  on  the 
break-up  of  the  Sena  Empire  in  1199  A.C.  seems  to  have  assum- 
ed sovereignty,  as  he  in  1202  (in  the  inscription)  speaks  of  his 
own  dyjiasty  and  contemplates  his  descendants  to  be  his  suc- 
cessors i  . . 

Jayasena  is  called  '  King  of  Pithi/  There  cannot  be 
iany  doubt  that  in  the  early  Sena  times  PithI  denoted  the  whole 
of  the  Province  of  Bihar  (except  Mithila),  The  com- 
mentator to  the  Bdmacharita  could  not  have  flourished 
long  after  the  Palas  for  he  knows  fully  the  details  of  the 
reign  of  Rama-Pala.  He  always  explains  (pp.  86,  38)  PitJil- 
pati  as  Magadhddkipa  or  the  King  of  Magadha.  Fit  hi  in  one 
inscription*  is  interchanged  with  Flthikdi  both  meaning 
'  throne  \  It  is  not  unlikely,  as  Mr,  Panday  in  his  note  suggests, 
that  the  origin  of  the  name  was  the  Vajrdsana  throne, 
Gaya  thus  seems  to  have  been  the  capital  of  Magadha  during 
the  later  Pala  and  the  Sena  periods. 

This  inscription  leaves  no  doubt  that  the  Lakshma^a-sena 
era  was  counted,  like  so  many  other  eras,  from  the  reign  of 
the  king  whose  name  it  bears.  It  dates  the  year  in  LaJcsh' 
mana-8e7ia.si/=dtlfa'rdj'i/(t'Sa'h  or  ^'in  the  expired  year  of  the 
sovereignty  [coronation]  of  La,kshmaria-sena^\  It  leaves  no  room 
for  a  theory  as  the  one  advanced  by  Mr.  V.  Smith  that  the  era 
started  with  the  reign  of  some  predecessor  of  Lakshmaria-sena.t 

If  the  era  started  with  the  reign  of  Lakshmana-sena    as  it  is- 
now  proved  to  have  done,  then  it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  have 

X  For  transcript  and  translation  see  below  Mr.  H.  Panday's  note. 
*  Saranatli  Insc.  E.  I.  IX.  322. 
t  E.H.I,  App.  0. 
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Lakslimana»sena  alive  in  the  SOth  year  of  his  era.  No  king  in 
history  ever  reached  his  80th  regnal  year,  as  Mr.  V.  Smith  points 
oat  (p.  417),  And  for  a  Hindu  King  it  is  still  more  improbable, 
for  according  to  the  orthodox  rituals  and  nUi  injunction  he  could 
not  be  crowned  before  attaining  his  25th  year."*^  The  Muham- 
madan  historians  felt  the  difficulty  of  the  long  reign  theory  and 
they  sought  to  reconcile  the  80  years'  reign  tradition  by  saying 
that  the  period  was  counted  from  the  birth  of  the  defeated  King 
(Lakhmaniya)  (Minhaj-i-Siraj).  This  is  negatived  by  this  inscrip- 
tion. No  doubt  the  real  explanation  is  the  one  suggested  by 
Kielhorn  that  the  conquest  of  Nadiah  took  place  in  the  80th  year 
of  the  Lakshmana-sena  erd,  as  opposed  to  his  rei^n.  That 
would  imply  that  the  era-founder  had  then  passed  away.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  manner  of  the  mention  of  Laksh- 
mana-sena in  our  inscription.  No  honorific  is  coupled  with  the 
name  of  the  founder,  which  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  he 
had  died  a  year  or  so  back.  In  the  83rd  year  of  the  era  he  must 
have  been  dead  for  some  time.  The  era  had  been  fully  known 
by  that  year  and  Lakshmanasena  had  already  passed  to  the 
region  of  history. 

But  then  who  was  the  king  who  ran  away  from  Nadiah  ? 
The  author  of  the  TabaMt-i-Ndsirl  heard  the  account  some 
45  years  later  than  the  event  and  a  confusion  between  the  year 
(80th)  of  the  era  and  the  reign-period  of  the  then  reigning 
sovereign  is  possible.  But  the  account  is  substantially  true.  It  is 
supported  by  Taranatha  who  drew  on  Sanskrit  authorities.  The 
conquest  was  disastrous  to  the  Sena  dynasty.  The  story  of  a  few 
men  entering  the  palace  or  camp  of  the  Sena  King  is  not  incredi- 
ble in  view  of  such  well-known  feats  in  medieval  history  of  Raj- 
putana.  Ifc  was  a  favourite  method  of  Prathiraja,  '*  the  winged  '^ 
prince  of  Chitore,  who  used  to  appear  with  a  few  companions 
suddenly  before  his  victims,  Hindu  chiefs  and  Muham- 
madan  kings,  and  take  them  prisoners.  Such  man-lifting  was 
only  possible  when  the  catcher  had  a  small  group  of  conspirators.! 

*Vrihaspatt— Sutra,  I.,  89-90  j  Hathignmplia  Ins.,  J.  B.  0.  R.  S.,  III.,  454. 
t  Bftkhtyar  r«Rcli©d  Nadiah  in  the  guise  of  a  horse-Cealer.    Elliot,  II  809. 
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Its  effect  was  great.  The  ruler  being  imprisoned  or  driven 
out,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Sena  king,  confusion  and  panic  ensued 
and  the  workers  in  the  dark  became  conquerors. 

I  do  not  think  the  Muhammadans  in  speaking  of  Hde  LahJi* 
maniya  as  the  king  who  was  surprised,  were  inventing  a 
name,  or  introducing  the  name  of  the  great  king  who  was  no 
more,  to  magnify  their  glory.  There  must  have  been  a  king 
at  the  time  who  bore  a  name  like  LakTimaniyd .  We  know  the 
names  of  the  sons  of  Lakshmana-sena  from  the  inscriptions. 
No  such  name  is  found.  A  repetition  of  the  name  of  Laksh- 
mana-sena was  only  possible,  according  to  the  well-known. 
Hindu  custom,  in  the  third  generation.  A  grandson  of  his 
could  be  named  after  him.  NowTaranatha  gives  80  years  for 
Lava-sena  I  and  his  three  successors.  Three  sons  of  Lakshmana- 
sena  are  known  to  have  ruled  after  him.  Their  records  show  no 
trace  of  a  diminished  territory.  In  view  of  the  three  successors 
and  the  80  years'*  period,  I  propose  to  identify  the  Lava-sena  I  with 
Lakshmana-sena.  The  Pandit  of  our  Society  who  makes  search  for 
manuscripts  in  Mithila  and  who  himself  is  a  Maithila,  in  men- 
tioning the  Lakshmana-sena  era,  talks  about  the  "  Lo' 
(a)  samvat  '\  This  abbreviation  is  not  only  written  but 
pronounced  throughout  Mithila.  We  must  bear  in  mind  that 
^ Lava'  is  only  a  restoration  from  {hQ  Tibetan  attempt  to 
reproduce  the  original  Hindu  sound.  The  "  Lava-sena  "  of  the 
Tibetan  restoration  is  evidently  an  abbreviated  form,  "  Lo-(a)- 
sena  '''',  of  popular  use. 

The  eightieth  year  of  Taranatha  commences  with  Lava-sena  I 
and  is  covered  by  him  and  his  three  successors.  Then  comes  the 
Turushka  invasion  and  "  Lava-sena  II '''',  Budha-sena  and  others. 
This  fits  in  well  with  the  83rd  year  for  Jaya-sena,  son  of  Buddha- 
sena,  and  Rae  Lakhmaniya.  The  Lava-sena  II,  corresponds  with 
Rae  Lakhmaniya  and  so  does  the  80  th  year  of  Taranatha  with  the 
80th  year  of  the  Muhammadan  historians.  There  was  thus 
after  the  three  sons  of  the  great  Lakshmana-Sena,  a  Sena  kino* 
Vf)[iohoxQi\ieTi2im.Qoi  Lakshmanaox  the  epithet  of  Lahhslimaiieyny 
a  descendant  of  Lakshmana.   For  Lakshmana-Sena,  the  founds 
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of  the  era,  to  have  come  three  successors  before  the  80th  year,  would 
be  quite  a  natural  thing  in  chronology. 

The  above  chronological  thesis  seems  to  me  to  be  conclusively 
supported  by  two  epigraphical  records.     The  two  copper-plates  of 
Vis varupa- Sena  and  Kesava-Sena*  have  nocyet  been  fully  consi- 
dered by  scholars.     They  furnish  decisive  evidence  as  to  the  Khilji 
conquest  being  substquent  to  Visvarupa-Sena  and  his  successor 
Kesava-sena,  the  last  two    sons  of    Lakshmana-sena.     The  town 
of  Gauda  [Gaur  of  Muhamniadan  writers)  was  the  Sena  capital. 
The  country  was  called  Vanga  as  in  Kesava-Sena^s  Edilpur  grant 
(line  47).     The  district   wherein   Gauda  was  situated  bore  the 
name  of  Paundra-varddhana    [ibid.).     The  sites  of  both   Gauda 
and  Paundra  are  found  in  the  modern  district  of   Maldah.       Now 
Visvarupa-sena  and  Kesava-sena  are  styled  like   their  forefathers, 
^  the  lord    of    Gauda  ^     Further,  they    make    gifts   of  villages 
in  the  very  district  of  the  capital.     The  grant    (Edilpur)    of  the 
youngest  brother  is  countersigned  by  an  officer  who  had  his  office 
at  the  capital  (Gauda-maha-mattaka).     Both  grants  were   issued 
from  the  military  camp  near  Phalgu-grama,  away  from  the  capital, 
probably    on  the  Phalgu  river  in  the  district  of   Gaya.     It  seems 
that  the  Edilpur  record    was  drafted  while  Visvarupa-sena  was 
alive,  but  was  executed  later  during  the  next  reign,  as  the  name 
of  the  new  king  has  been  substituted, 

Gaur  (called  also  Lakhnauti)  t  became  the  capital  of  Muham- 
mad Khilji,  the  victor,  after  the  capture  of  Nadia.  The  records 
of  the  two  sons  of  Lakshmana-Sena  therefore  must  be  anterior  to  the 
conquest  of  the  Khilji  (1199  A.  C).  The  dates  of  the  two  records 
are  the  14th  and  the  3rd  regnal  year  respectively.  Lakshma^a- 
Sena  was  therefore  dead  before  (1199-17)  1182  A.  C.  at  least. 
He  must  have  been  dead  long  before,  for  not  only  we  do  not 
know  the  full  duration  of  the  reign  of  Kesava-SenaJ  but  also 
the  period  of  the  reign  of  the  first  son  of  Lakshmaaa-Sena. 


*  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1896, 1.,  9-lB  j  J.  P.,  A.  S.  B.,  1914,  102-103. 

t  J.  R.  A.  S.,  1914,  101. 

J  Kesara-Sena  had  a  short  reign.     See  below. 
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Let  us  look  at  the  same  records  from  another  point  of  view. 

It  is  stated  both  by  Muhammadan  historians  and   Hindu  writers 

(who  were  consulted  by  Taranatha)  that   the  Senas   accepted  the 

sovereignty    of    the   Muhammadan  after   the   fall    of   Nadiah 

and  Gaiicla.   Now  we  find  the  sons  of  Lakshmaria-Sena  described 

in  the  copper-plates  as  being  victorious  over  Muhammadans.  This 

can  refer  to  a  period  of  struggle  and  success  earlier  than  the  Khilji 

conquest.     What  was   this  action   which   the  two   brothers  had 

to   their  credit  ?     The  record   of   Visvarupa-Sena   answers    the 

question.     The  victory  was  over  ^'  the  House  of  the  Garjha^  (or 

Gaxgga)  Ya,Ya,na,s''  {Garj/ia'^avandnva^a),    Gharj    (Gharjistan) 

and   Ghor  are  mentioned  together  by  Muhammadan  writers  of 

the  time.     Gharj  being  the  more    anceint  name  included    Ghor. 

The  "  dynasty  of  Garjha  •'•'   (or   its    Sanskritised   form   Gargga 

evidently  refers  to  the  Ghori  dynasty.     The  kingdom  of  Kanauj 

extended  up  to   Benares  and   was  a  next-door  neighbour  to  the 

Sena  empire.    In  1193  A.  C.  the  Ghori  conqueror  marched  up  to 

Benares  but  could  not  proceed  further  east,  i  e.,  in  the  dominions 

of  theSenas»     The  two    Seiia  brothers  would  have  fought  the 

warri©r  of  the  Gharj -Ghori   House  in   that  year,  or  his  forces    a 

year  or  so  later  i,e^  before  the  throne  of    Delhi  was   made   over 

to  a  new  dynasty  by  the  Ghori. 

The  dynasty  whom  the  great  Muhammad  Ghori  could  not 
defeat  on  the  battle-field  was  at  last  subjugated  by  Muhammad 
Khilji  through  stratagem.  All  the  great  families  of  Hindustan 
had  been  already  reduced  by  the  new  victors.  The  surprise  of 
the  great  Sena  monarch  at  Nadiah  meant  merely  the  last  blow  to 
the  already  weakened  morale  of  the  eastern  Hindus-  t 

Our  Janibigha  inscription  thiows  some  light  on  the  history  of 
the  Bodh-Gaya  Shrine  in  the  Middle  Ages.  The  gift  of  the  village 
is  made  in  favour  of  the  Vajmaana  or  the  Diamond  Throne.    It  was 


*  Read  as  Gargga  by  the  Editor  of  the  record.  The  plate  shows  that  the 
alleged  «agga'^  may  as  well  he  read  as  "  jha '*  or  "  ijhajr  The  reproduction 
is  not  mechanical  and  the  original  copper-plate  should  be  traced  and  the    reading 

verified. 

t  The  sooth-sayers  had  begun  to  prophesy  a  Turushka  conquest  ! 
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given  in  trust  into  the  hand  of  Mangala  Svamin  the  Bhikshu,  who 
must  have  been  the  guardian  of  the  Diamond  Throne,  The  pur- 
pose of  the  donation  was  the  maintenance  of  the  adhivasatij  resi- 
dence or  monastery^  attached  to  the  Diamond  Throne,  or  the  resi- 
dence of  the  monk,  Mangala  Svamin  himself  (tadaclhivasataye). 
This  Mahant  Mangala  Svamin,  curiously  enough,  was  a  man  from 
Ceylon,  noted  for  his  knowledge  of  the  Tripltaka.  The 
line-drawing  on  the  top  of  the  inscription  shows  the  Buddha 
seated  on  the  Diamond  Throne  under  the  BodhI  tree.  At 
present  the  Diamond  Throne  is  lying  detached  from  the 
Shrine.  Formerly  it  was,  on  the  evidence  of  this  drawing, 
beneath  the  statue  of  the  Buddha  under  the  Bodhi  tree.  The 
monk  who  received  the  gift  on  behalf  of  the  FajrasanUy  was  neces- 
sarily the  guardian  of  the  whole  Shrine  at  Bodh-Gaya.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  Hina-yana  school  still  held  the  shrine  and 
abbots  for  their  knowledge  of  the  Tripltaka  were  imported  from 
Ceylon  as  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  Buddhist  guardianship  of  the  shrine  seems  to  have  come 
to  an  end  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The  shrine  as  a  Buddhist 
institution  survived  Hindu  revolutions.  Even  the  brahmanical 
Senas  respected  and  supported  it.  It  fell  only  when  the  Hindu 
power  fell  before  the  Islamic  zeal.  The  possession  of  the 
orthodox  Sannyasins,  which  continues  to  this  day,*  probably 
originated  during  the  period  of  the  rehabilitation  of  Gaya  by 
Hindu   crusaders    under  Eajputana   warriors. 

The  gift  does  not  prove  that  the  donor  was  necessarily  a  Bud- 
dhist. The  inscription  is  a  mere  advertisement.  The  grant  was 
made  through  a  regular  Sdsana  or  Charter.  The  inscription  was 
drafted  by  Vajrasana  authorities  to  be  fixed  as  a  public  notice 
on  the  spot.  The  temple  authorities  preferred  Sanskrit  to  Prakrit, 
as  Sanskrit  was  more  easily  understood  at  the  time. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  the  real  site  of  the  inscription  and  the 
village  granted  was  Janiblgha  from  where  it  has  been  dug  out 
(see  Mr.  Panday's  note). 

*  Cf.  Vatati  for  Jaiu  mouaetery. 


IV.— The  Janibigha  Inscription. 

By  H.  Panday,  B.A. 

The  modern  village  of  Janlblgha  in  the  District  of  Gaya^ 
situated  some  six  miles  to  the  east  of  Bodh-Gaya,  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  growth,  having  been  founded  by  one  of  the 
Mahanths  of  Janibigha.  In  the  fields  east  of  the  village,  "  Iron 
chains,  small  pieces  of  images  and  many  other  relics*'  are  said  to 
be  found  from  time  to  time.  The  stone  bearing  the  inscription 
lay  buried  in  the  ground  "  under  a  date  palm  tree,  on  a  small 
piece  of  uncultivated  land  ''•'  with  only  a  small  portion  of  it 
jutting  out.  Here  the  stone  rested  undisturbed — most  probably 
owing  to  the  superstitious  dread  of  the  villagers — until  some 
three  years  ago  when  the  Mahanth,  the  proprietor  of  the  village, 
out  of  curiosity,  dug  it  out."^ 

It  is  due  to  the  generosity  of  the  Mahanth  that  the  stone  has 
now  been  secured  for  the  Patna  Museum  and  is  preserved 
there. 

It  is  a  shaft  of  greyish  black  sandstone,  rectangular  in  sec- 
tion, resembling  in  appearance  a  boundary  pillar,  and  measures 
3'  If'  high  X  9f'  broad,  and  6'"  thick.  The  face  on  which  the 
inscription  is  carved  is  dressed  smooth  save  for  about  11  J''  at 
the  bottom  which  is  rough  dressed,  evidently  intended  to  be 
buried  in  the  ground.  At  the  top  it  is  cut  away  to  form  a  rough 
knob.t  The  back  of  the  stone  is  hammer-dressed  as  also 
one  of  the  sides,  the  other  side  being  chisel-dressed  like  the 
bottom. 

The  inscription  covers  a  space  of  Qfx  7^'^  and  contains  14 
lines    of   writing.     Above    the   record   is   an   Incised   drawing 

*  This  paragraph  is  based  on  information  contained  in  a  paper  read  by  a 
student  of  the  Patna  College  before  the  Patna  College  Archaeological  Society  on 
the  25th  November  1917  kindly  supplied  to  me  by  Principal  V.  H.  Jackson. 

t  This  may  be  the  result  of  wodern  mischief. 
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representing  the  Buddha  seated  in  the  Bhumi'Spar^a^mudrd  on 
the  Diamond  Throne  (the  Fajrdsana)  under  the  Bodhi  tree  (the 
pipal  or  Ficus  Beligiosa)  which  is  invoked  in  the  opening  stanza. 

The  figure  of  the  Buddha  bears  a  resemblance  to  the  conven- 
tional form  met  with  in  sculptures  of  the  Magadha  school  which 
flourished  during  the  reign  of  the  Palas.  The  treatment  of  the 
limbs  of  the.  Buddha  is  comparatively  more  realistic  than  the 
crude  representation  of  the  tree  in  which  the  leaves  are  all 
depicted  flat  and  are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  branches  from  which 
they  spring.  The  halo  round  the  head  of  the  Buddha  is  represent- 
ed by  an  incised  line,  and  another  line,  drawn  round  the  body 
and  touching  the  knees,  is  most  probably  meant  to  represent  the 
light  which,  as  the  legends  say,  shone  forth  from  the  person  of  the 
Buddha  when  he  summoned  the  Earth  to  witness  his  firm  resolve 
to  attain  Enlightenment.  To  the  right  and  left  proper  of  the 
Buddha  are  rej)resentations  of  the  sun  and  the  moon  symbolical 
of  the  perpetuity  of  the  gift  referred  to  in  the  text. 

The  drawing  at  the  bottom  of  the  record  is  a  crude 
illustration  of  the  curse  pronounced  upon  the  person  who 
violates  the  grant  made  through  the  charter  (lines  12-13), 
a  conventional  design  commonly  met  with  in  land-grants  and 
boundary  pillars  of  the  mediaeval  period  found  in  this  province  "^ 
and  also  in  Southern  India. 

The  inscription  has  not  suffered  any  damage  from  time  or  - 
the  elements  with  the  exception  of  two  letters  in  lines  9  and  10 
which  have  been  partially  affected  by  the  stone  peeling  off  in 
their  immediate  vicinity.  Daring  transit,  however,  from  Graya 
to  the  Patna  Museum  the  stone  broke  in  two,  but  fortunately 
the  resultant  fissure  which  is  observable  in  the  facsimile  repro- 
duced on  the  accompanying  plate  is  not  very  serious.  I  have 
also  had  the  advantage  of  checking  my  reading  with  an  ink 
impression  (not  clear  enough  for  reproduction)  of  the  inscription 
taken  before  the  stone  was  broken  which  was  given  me  by  my 
friend  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  M.A.,  Bar.-at-law,  to  whom    I  owe 

*  E.g.,  the  boundary  pillara  in  the  Patna  Mufleum. 
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this  opportunity   to    edit  the  inscription.     To   the  same  scholar 
my  thanks  are  also  due  for  some  valuable  suggestions. 

The  inscription  records  the  grant  of  a  village  named  Kot- 
thala  in  the  district  (?)  of  Saptaghatta  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Diamond  Throne  and  the  monastery  attached  thereto,  to  the 
Ceylonese  monk  Mangala  Svamin  by  King  Jayasena,  son  of 
Buddhasena,  Lord  of  Pit  hi  on  the  15  th  day  of  the  bright  fort- 
night of  Karttika  in  the  83rd  expired  year  of  the  Lakshnia- 
nasenaera  (November,  1202  A.  C).  The  late  Dr.  Kielhorn  has 
proved  and  scholars  have  accepted  it  'that  the  Lakshmanasena 
era  began  on  the  7th  October  1119  A.  C.  This  calculation  is 
based  on  the  verification  of  a  number  of  tithig  and  the  corres- 
ponding days  in  several  records  dated  in  the  Lakshmanasena 
era*.  It  must  be  noted,  however,,  that  the  earliest  e})igraphical 
record  in  which  this  era  is  found  along  with  the  Saka,  the 
Samvat  (Vikramaj  and  the  San  (FaslT)  would  put  the  commence* 
ment  of  the  Lakshmanasena  era  13  years  earlier,  in  1106  A.  C.t 

The  language  of  the  record  is  Sanskrit  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Om  Svaati  in  the  beginning  and  the  passage  at  the  end 
giving  the  date,  the  whole  is  in  verse — the  metres  employed  being 
the  Upajdti,  Sragdhardj  and  Anushtahh.  The  characters  belong 
to  that  variety  of  the  Nagari  script  of  Eastern  India  from  which 
both  the  Maithili  and  the  Bengali  scripts  have  sprung.  The 
size  of  the  letters  varies  from  -^-^'^  to  \^'\  The  forms  of 
the  letters  in  this  record  bear  a  family  likeness  to  those  in  the 
Deopara  inscription  of  Vi jayasena  (the  first  Sena)  ;  a  few  forms, 
dhaj  5^,  resembling  those  in  Vaidyadeva''s  land  grant  of  1143 
A.C.,  X  while  some  are  later  developments  more  akin  to  the 
modern  Maithili  and  Bengali  such  as  cha,  ta,  kha  and  tra. 
Only  one  sign  is  used  for  v  and  h.  There  are  only  four  ortho- 
graphical mistakes  in  the  whole  record  : — (1)  in  line  1  the 
anusvara  on'tnpa  is  a  mistake  ;   (2)  in  line  7  the  form  of  na   in 

*  Ind.  Ant.  Vol.  XIX,  p.  1  ff.  " 

This  is  the  Bisapi  grant    of    Sivasirhha  of  Mithila  dated  in  L.  S.  293,   Saka 
1321,  Samvat  1455  and  San  807.     See  Ind.  Ant.  1885,  p.  191. 
The  evidence  of  the  present  day  almanacs  of  Mithila  is  conflicting. 
X  See  Biihler's  Tallea. 


h 
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nirvi/djah  resembles  that  of  va ;  (3)  in  line  14  na  in  Lahhmana' 
8cna  resembles  a  scl ;  (4)  in  line  14  ^  in  ^udi  is  a  mistake  for  s. 
The  following  are  also  worthy  of  notice  : —  The  triangle  is  used 
to  denote  u  in  pumnaih  {l.l)  ;  the  slanting  stroke  to  the  right 
resembling  the  one  used  in  modern  Bengali  is  employed  in 
dus/ita  {l.  11)  ;  while  in  ^udi  {L  14)  it  is  shaped  more  like 
the  modern  Devanagari  u  stroke.  The  a,  i,  u,  rij  e^  and  o 
strokes  are  similar  to  the  modern  Bengali.  The  anusvdra  is 
placed  sometimes  on  and  sometimes  above  the  line ;  but 
the  anusvara-virdma  is  nowhere  used.  The  sy  mbol  for 
Om  in  ^.1  is  different  from  that  in  the  Deopara  inscription  of 
Vijayasena,  but  resembles  the  sign  which  is  used  in  this  place  on 
copperplates  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries  A.  C.  and  even  earlier 

The  repha  is  placed  above  the  line  in  all   the  four  instances 
that  it  occurs  in  the  inscription  {11,  5,  7, 10,  and  14).-^ 

Historically  this  monument   is   of  exceptional   interest,  t     It 
proves  the  continuity  of  Sena   rule   in   Bihar  after  the  raid  of 
Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar   and  the   alleged   capture   of    Nudiah 
*  The  following  conjunct  letters  occur  in  this  inscription  : — 


(1)  Jcra  {I.  12) ; 

(2)  Ji;sha  (I  6) ; 

(3)  Jcshma  (l.  13)  ; 

(4)  ffr<^  i^^'  5  and  9}  J 

(5)  gva  (I.  10)  j 

(6)  nffa  (Z.  6)  ; 
(7)jfi(^7); 

(8)  jya  (Z.  14)  ; 

(9)  jra  (Z.  5)  ; 

(10)  tta  (Z.  8) ; 

(11)  Uha{l.  4)  ; 

(12)  ita  (ZZ.  5  and  9); 

(13)  ima  (Z.  8) ; 

(14)  tya{L1)', 

(15)  tra  {11.  3,  7,  and  12)  ; 

(16)  ddha  (Z.  8)  J 

(17)  dm  (Z.  4) ; 


(19)  ndra  (J.  5)  j 

(20)  nma  {I.  1)  ; 

(21)  ^a  (Z.  8)  ; 

(22)  pra  {II.  1  and  5)  j 

(23)  mpa  {I.  1)  ; 

(24)  rTcTca  {1,  5) ; 

(25)  Hta  (Z.  14)  ; 

(26)  rya  {I.  10)  ; 

(27)  rvya  {I.  7)  ; 

(28)  vya  {I.  12)  ; 

(29)  sra  {II.  1,  4  and  6)  ; 

(30)  sMa  {U.  11  and  12)  ; 

(31)  sta  (ZZ.  1,  3,  5  and  6)  J 

(32)  stha  {II.  2  and  4) ; 

(33)  sya  {II.  6,  12,  and  14)  j 

(34)  sm  {II.  1  and  6)  j 

(35)  hya  {I.  2). 


(18)  dTim  {I.  2)  ; 
t  As  these  points  have  been  dealt  with  in  Mr.  Jayaswal'a  note   ou 
tion,  only  a  few  of  them  have  been  briefly  noticed  here. 


this 


msc-rip- 
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in  1199  A.  C.  Taranatha  mentions  the  name  of  Budhasena  after 
that  of  Lavasena  II  who  came  after  the  Turushka  raid.  The 
donor  of  our  inscription  calls  himself  the  son  of  Buddhasena, 
presumably  the  same  king  whom  Taranatha  has  mentioned.  It 
is  dated  in  Lakshmariasena  Sarhvat  83.  This  proves  that  Jaya- 
sena  was  reigning  83  years  after  the  coronation  of  Lakshmana- 
sena  .  In  the  face  of  this  record  of  Jayasena,  son  of  Buddha- 
sena,  dated  in  the  83rd  year  of  the  Lakshmanasena  era,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  reasonable  to  hold  that  Lakshmanasena  ruled 
for  80  years  and  was  defeated  by  Muhammad-ibn-Bakhtyar. 
The  account  of  the  Muhammadan  historians  has  therefore  to  be 
modified  in  the  light  of  definite  epigraphic  evidence^  ^  and  the 
view  that  Lakshmanasena  died  in  peace  and  was  not  driven  by 
Bakhtiyar  Khilji  from  Nudiah  appears  to  receive  support  from 
this  record.  The  chronology  of  this  period  of  Indian  history 
still  remains  to  be  settled  by  further  discoveries  of  this  kind  and 
It  is  not  too  much  to  hope  for  such  discoveries  in  a  region  which 
still  remains  to  be  properly  explored. 

Jayasena  Is  called  Pithipati  In  this  inscription.  The  mean- 
ing of  this  expression  is,  however,  not  perfectly  certain.  It  has 
been  held  by  Mr.  Banerjif  that  Pithipati  means  ^'  ruler  of  Pithi '' 
end  the  same  scholar  has  suggested  that  Pithi  may  have  been  a 
buffer  state  between  those  of  Kanyakubja  and  Gaudaf.  Our  record 
proves  that  the  sites  of  the  modern  village  of  Janibigha  and  also 
Bodh-Gaya  were  included  in  the  country  called  Pithi.  As  such, 
it  appears  to  have  been  the  name  given  to  the  southern  portion 
of  Magadha  at  least  at  about  this  time,  probably  on  account  of 
its  association  with  the  V  ajrasana  (the  Pithi,  "  throne  '^  on  which 
Gautama  attained  Buddhahood)J.  It  is  possible  that  Pithi  Is 
not  the   name    of  any    particular   country     and   that   Pithipati 

*  Cf,  R.  D.  B&Devji,  Madhaina^ar  ffrant  of  LaJcshmana  Sena^  J,  A.  S,  JS., 
December  1909,  pp.  470-1  ;  and  History  of  Bengal,  Vol.     I,  p.     299. 

t  The  Fdlas  of  Bengal,  Memoirs  As,  Soc.  of  Bengal,  Vol.  V,  No.  3,  pp. 
86-89. 

X  Mr.  Banerji'd  identification  with  Tirhnt  {Pdlas  of  Bengal,  p.  87)  is  obviously 
wrong.     Pithi  has  to  be  located  near  Gaya  or  to  the  south  of  it. 
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was  the  title  of  the  king  who  was  the  protector  of  the  Diamond 
Throne  at  Bodh-Gaja.  That  such  a  king  must  have  ruled 
over  territory  contiguous  to  or  including  the  country  immediately 
round  Bodh-Gaya  goes  without  saying.  It  may  be  noted  in  this 
connexion  that  Pithipati  has  so  far  been  found  only  in  Buddhis- 
tic writings  and  inscriptions. 

The  donee  of  the  grant  is  the  Ceylonese  Master  of  the 
Tripitaka  Mangala  Svamin,  who  was  probably  resident  at  Bodh- 
Gaya  and  seems  to  have  been  the  abbot  then  in  charge  of  the 
monastery  at  Bodh-Gaya  established  during  the  reign  of  Emperor 
Samudra  Gupta  by  Meghavarna;  the  Buddhist  king  of  Ceylon.  ^ 

The  village  which  was  the  object  of  the  gift  is  named 
Kotthala.  It  remains  unidentified.  The  Saptaghatta  mentioned 
in  the  inscription  is  probably  the  designation  of  the  district  in 
which  the  village  of  Kotthala  was  situated.  Ghatta  may  stand 
for  a  ^^  ferry ''  or  ^^  crossing  ■'-'  or  for  a  ^'  mountain-pass  •'■'  and 
iapta  means  '^  seven ",  It  is  probable  that  the  range  of  hills 
which  rises  from  the  vicinity  of  Bodh-Gaya  may  have  been 
responsible  in  some  way  for  this  nomenclature.  The  epithet 
SatyaVak  used  to  qualify  Jayasena  may  be  compared  with  the 
same  epithet  in  the  Deopara  inscription  of  Vijayasenaf. 

*  **  In  the  reign  of  Samudra  Gupta,  a  great  monastery  was  constructed  close  to 
this  temple  by  the  Cingalese  about  the  year  330  A.  D.  This  monastery  was  built  by 
Meghavarna,  the  Buddhist  king  of  Ceylon,  in  consequence  of  the  complaints  made 
by  two  monks  whom  he  had  sent  to  do  homage  to  the  Diamond  Throne  and  to  visit 
the  monastery  built  by  Asoka  at  Bodh-Gaya.  On  their  return,  they  informed  the 
king  that  they  could  find  no  place  where  they  could  stay  in  comfort,  and  the  king 
resolved  to  found  a  monastery  where  his  subjects  could  reside  when  on  pilgrimage. 
An  embassy  was  sent  to  Samudragupta  and  the  required  permission  havirjg  been 
given,  Meghavarna  erected  a  splendid  monastery  to  the  north  of  the  Bodhi  tree. 
This  building  which  was  three  storeys  in  height,  included  six  halls,  was  adorned 
with  three  towers,  and  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  30  or  40  feet  high.  The 
decorations  were  executed  in  rich  colours  with  high  artistic  skill,  the  statue  of 
Buddha,  cast  in  gold  and  silver,  was  studded  with  gems,  and  the  subsidiary  stupas 
^enshrining  relics  of  Baddha  himself  were  worthy  of   the  principal  edifice.** — 

JOlstrici  Gazetteer  of  Gaya^  p  47. 

t  Bp.  Jnd.  Vol.  I.  p.  308. 
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TEXT. 
Line  1.     #  ^^  U    ^ftlT'irfpftfin^  XTTTO  xrt*rf  ^   («t) 

6.  ir^Tf^i^fefirgt:  I  ^^  ^ft*^5n^ 

11.  ?Tft^  ^f^  ^ft-tnr:  fn^tj^T  ^-^^' 

12.  -d  ftT^- 1  ^fefi-*"^^  ^Ttf^  cT^«r  m- 

13.  W'  ^k:  ^^^  ^  ^im  il  8  l|  ^'^^- 

14.  ©n^^mcflclU^  ^«:^<*ir^ch^«  U 

Translation. 

Om !  Hail !  Majestic  (is)  the  shade  of  the  Bodhi  tree 
(which  is)  the  ancient,  invariable  bestower  of  Mahabodhi  (Sup- 
reme Enlightenment)  to  the  Conquerors  [Jina»)  and  which  is  the 
stay  of  those  who  are  on  the  road  to  (attain)  Sambodhi  (v.  1). 


1   flie  anusvdra   is   evidently  a  mistake. 

«  The     letter  Iroks   like  a    ^,      It  is  evidently  a  mistake  for  ^^ 

>    Read      ^^^. 

*  Tbe   sign   here  resemhles  the  symbol  for  4  used  iu  inscriptions  of  this  period, 
bat  the  inc  sion  is  not  deep.     The  fourth  verse  of  the  record  ends  here. 

6  The    form    of  this  letter   makes  a  near  approach  to  ^.      But  there  cannot  be 
any   doubt  as  to  its  being  intended  for  ?|,         Compare  also  the  sr  •     -Brsrfw* 
(/.  8  ).  **  X«!^l^: 

«|i^ad  ^f^. 
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This  village  of  Kotthala,  with  land  and  water,  without  any 
reservation,  together  with  the  plough-tax,  in  Saptaghatta,  is 
granted  by  charter  to  the  majestic  Diamond  Throne  for  its 
monastery,  in  trust  of  Monk  Mangala  Svamin  of  Ceylon,  Master 
of  the  Tripitaka,  by  the  King,  the  son  of  Buddhasena,  for  as  long 
as  the  sun  and  the  moon  endure  (v.  2) . 

Having  made  a  gift  of  this  village  the  learned  king  Jayasena, 
the  Lord  of  Pithi,  true  to  his  promise,  spoke  thus  :  (v.  3) 

^  Whichsoever  king  of  my  dynas  y,  good,  bad  or  worthless, 
violates  this  (grant),  his  father  (should  be  considered)  an  ass  and 
his  mother  a  sow  (v.  4)  / 

(On)  the  15th  day  of  the  bright  half  of  Karttika,  Lakshmana- 
eena  Saihvat  83  expired. 


v.— Daud  Khan  Quraishi,  Governor  of 
Bihar  and  Founder  of  the  Town  of 
Daudnagar. 

By  Khan  Bahadur  Saiyid  Zamiruddin  Ahmad. 

Daud  Khan  came  of  a  Quraish  family  of  Hisar-i-Feroza  on 
the  north-western  frontier  of  India.  His  father  was  Bhikhan 
Khan.  (^)  He  began  life  in  the  service  of  Khan-i-Jahan  Lodi 
and  received  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  battle  fought  at  Dholpur 
between  Khan-i-Jahan  and  the  Imperial  forces.  After  Khan-i- 
Jahan^s  death  he  joined  the  service  of  Dara  Shikoh  during  the 
latter^s  heir-apparencj.  In  the  30th  year  of  Shah  Jahan^s  reign 
he  was  appointed  to  the  Faujdari  of  Mathura,  Mahaban,  Jalesar 
and  some  other  Mahals  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  jagir  of 
Dara  Shikoh  on  the  death  of  Sadullah  Khan.  He  was  further 
given  charge  of  the  communications  {rdkddn)  between  Agra  and 
Delhi,  with  2,000  horsemen.  The  same  year,  on  the  recommend- 
ation of  Dara  Shikoh,  he  was  given  the  title  of  ''  Khan  ",  (^) 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  eleventh  century  A,H.,  when  Shah 
Jahan  was  ailing,  a  dispute  arose  among  his  sons  as  to  the  suc- 
cession. Each  of  them  wanted  to  make  his  way  to  the  throne 
by  crushing  the  others.  Aurangzeb  was  then  in  the  Deccan. 
He  was  too  shrewd  to  be  outwitted  and  crushed  by  his  brothers, 
nor  was  he  a  man  to  let  others  steal  a  march  upon  him.  No 
sooner  did  he  get  reliable  information  (^)  that  the   Emperor  was 

(»)  This  is  M;iasir-ul-Umara*s  version,  but  in  the  Tarikh-i-Daudia,  written  by 
Saiyid  Muhammad  Nasir  Bilgrami,  printed  at  the  Aini  Press,  Allahabad,  it  is  stated 
that  Bhikhan  Khan  was  the  elder  brother  of  Daud  Khan,  and  that  both  were  sons 
of  Kabir  Khan,  son  of  Farid  Khan,  son  of  Razin  Khan. 

(2)  Maasir-ul-Umara,  Patna   Oriental  Library  MS.,  pp.  158-59, 

{^)  Alamgirnama,  p.p.  85  and    291.  ^ 
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too  weak  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of  State,  and  that  he  was  simply 
a  txjol  in  the  hands  of  Dara  Shikoh,  who  was  using  his  name  to 
promote  his  own  interests,  than  he  started,  after  making  full 
preparations,  for  the  Imperial  Court.  On  his  way  (^)  up  he 
seized  almost  all  the  important  towns  and  forts  that  he  passed 
en  routes  and  emptied  them  of  all  the  treasure  and  ammunition 
kept  there.  When  Dara  Shikoh,  who  was  with  his  father  in  the 
capital,  heard  of  the  manner  of  Aurangzeb^s  approach,  he  at  once 
suspected  him  of  evil  intentions,  and  prepared  to  intercept  him 
on  his  way.  Shah  Jahan  tried  to  disuade  him  from  taking  this 
step,  but  Dara,  paying  no  heed  to  his  father^s  advise,  at  length 
marched  {^)  out  in  command  of  a  strong  foice  with  some  of  the 
Imperial  generals,  and  Daud  Khan  and  Askar  Khan  of  his  own 
service,  to  stop  Aurangzeb. 

On  the  7th  Ramzan,  (^)  1068  A.H.,  a  pitched  battle  was 
fought  between  the  two  brothers  at  Dabalpur  near  the  river 
Chambal.  Daud  fought  in  this  battle  with  great  intrepidity. 
The  battle,  however,  went  against  Dara  Shikoh,  who  was  no 
match  for  Aurangzeb,  that  past  master  in  the  school  of  hard 
fighting.  Dara  fled  from  the  field  (^)  to  Agra,  but  he  stopped 
there  only  for  a  few  houi  s,  escaping  the  same  night  with  a  dozen 
of  his  trusted  servants  and  his  family  to  Delhi.  (^)  He  did  not 
even  call  on  Shah  Jahan  before  his  flight.  He  carried  away 
with  him,  however,  whatever  money,  jewels  and  valuables  he 
could  lay  his  hands  on.  Daud  Khan  and  others  joined  him  I  iter 
on.  He  did  not  stay  long  at  Delhi :  hearing  that  Aurangzeb 
was  approaching  in  his  pursuit,  he  (^)  pushed  on  into  the 
Punjab,  On  his  way  he  left  Daud  Khan,  who  was  one  of  his 
best  generals,  with  a  detachment  of  troops  at  Talun  (^)  to  check 
the  pursuing  army  in  its  passage  across  a  river,  and   thus  emble 


(1)  Siyar-ul-Mutakhirin,  pp.  291—296. 

(*)  Alamgirnama,  pp.  81-85 

O        Hid,  p.  85. 

(*)         Ihid,  pp.  94—105. 

(»)        Ihid,  pp.  107-108. 

(«)         Ihid,  p.  120. 

(')        Ilidy  p2 125 

(8)        Ihid,  p.  143. 
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him  to  gain  time  at  Lahore,  in  order  to  seize  the  royal  exchequer 
there  and  fit  out  a  strong  army  to  face  his  brother.  But  the  pas- 
sage of  Aurangzeb^s  army  was  not  checked^  as  Dara  Shikoh  him- 
self shortly  after  summoned  (^)  Daud  Khan  to  Lahore,  and  the 
crossing  of  the  river  was  thus  left  undisputed,  (^)  Daud  Khan 
was  now  sent  with  a  detachment  to  the  river  Bayah.  (^)  When 
he  examined  the  position,  however,  he  found  it  strategically  un- 
tenable, and  reported  the  fact  to  Dara  Shikoh.  He  was  ordered, 
in  the  circumstances  to  proceed  (*)to  Gobindval  in  company  with 
Sipahr  Shikoh  and  intercept  the  enemy  there.  He  reached  the 
place,  but  before  the  enemy  came  up,  Dara  recalled  (^)  Sipahr  Shi- 
koh to  Lahore,  and  taking  him  along  with  him,  left  with  all  the 
artillery  and  valuables,  foi:  Multan,  (^)  sending  at  the  same  time 
instructions  to  Daud  Khan  to  remain  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
for  sometime,  and  to  join  him  later,  after  burning  or  sinking  all 
the  ferry  boats  that  he  could  find.  Daud  carried  out  the 
instructions  of  his  master  and  joined  (^)  him  at  Multan.  Dara 
being  again  pressed  left  for  Bhakkhar,  (^)  but  he  soon  found  this 
place  also  too  hot  for  him.  It  was  here  that  in  the  first  week  of 
Muharram,  1069  A.H.,  Daud  Khan  with  others  deserted  (^) 
Dara  Shikoh,  Daud  went  away  to  his  home  at  Hisar-i-Feroza 
via  Jesalmir.  Shortly  afterwards  he  became  reconciled  (^  ^)  with 
Aurangzeb,  who  sent  him  a  khillaL 

On  the  27th  Rabi-ul-Awwal,  1 069  A.H.,      Daud  Khan  came 
to  Aurangzeb^s  couit  and  was  rewarded  with  a  robe  of  honour,  (^  ^) 


(*)  Alaingiruama, 

p.    182. 

(a)         Ibid, 

p.      182- 

(»)         Jbid 

p.     182. 

(*)         Ibid, 

p.     183. 

(»)         Ibid, 

pp.     185  and  186. 

(•)        Ibid, 

p.     186     and  Masir-i-Alamgiri,     p.  10. 

{•>)        Ibid, 

p.     188. 

(")  Masir-i-Alaingiri, 

p.     11. 

(»)         Ditto, 

p.    16. 

[}°)  Alamgiruama, 

p.     221. 

^11)          Ditto, 

pp.  280-231. 
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a  sword,  and '' Mans ab  "^  oi  Charhazari  \[^)  seh-Jiazar  sawar. 
From  this  date  his  [services  to  the  State  began,  and  he  took  rank 
with  the  other  generals  and  grandees   of  the  Imperial  court. 

In  the  following  month  (^)  he  accompanied  Aurangzeb  in  his 
operations  against  Shah  Shuja,  and  fought  with  great  ability 
and  dash,  In  command  of  the  right  wing  of  Aurangzeb^s  army  in 
the  battle  that  took  place  near  Khujwa,  proving  himself  a  gene- 
ral of  resource  and  personal  bravery.  Shuja  was  routed,  and 
fled  from  the  field.  Alamgir  deputed  a  strong  force  under  the 
supreme  command  of  his  son  Muhammad  Sultan  (s)in  his  pursuit. 
Daud  (*)  and  other  famous  generals  accompanied  this  expedi- 
tion. 

After  his  defeat  Shuja  went  to  Allahabad,  but  he  found  the 
capture  of  the  fort  there  a  difficult  matter.  The  commandant  (^) 
of  the  fort,  who  had  been  on  his  side  before,  and  on  whose  fide- 
lity he  had  counted,  had  turned  against  him  since  his  recent  de- 
feat, and  gave  him  the  cold  shoulder.  The  pursuing  army  was 
also  close  on  his  heels  and  Shuja  retreated  towards  Bengal.  In 
the  meanwhile  an  Imperial  order  was  received  appointing  (^)  the 
Khan-i-Dauran  and  Daud  Khan  to  the  Subadarls  of  Allahabad 
and  Patna,  respectively.  Daud  Khan  was  ordered  to  take  over 
charge  of  his  new   office  at  once   on  his  arrival  at  Patna.     He 

(»)  Charhazari  was  a  •  mansab  '.  The  pay  of  each  *  Amir  '  was  fixed  accord- 
ing to  his  *  mansab  *.  Every  *  mansabdar  '  was  bonnd  to  keep  horses,  camels, 
mules  and  chhukras  (caits)  on  the  scale  fixed  for  the  '  mans.^b  '  he  held.  Besides 
this  he  got  permission  under  an  Imperial  '  Firman  '  to  keep  with  him  a  number 
of  cavalry  and  infantry.  The  pay  of  this  army  the  *  mansabdar  '  realized  from 
the  Imperial  exchequer.  The  rates  of  pay  were  usually  as  follows  : — (1)  Cavalry 
from  Rs.  12  to  Es.  30  and  (2)  Infantry  from  Rs.  6  to  Rs.  12-8-0.  From  time  to 
time  there  used  to  be  increments  in  the  '  mansab  *  as  well  as  in  this  army.  Here 
Seh  hazar  sawar  indicates  that  the  holder  of  this  '  mansab  *  was  allowed  to  have 
3,000  horse  under  bis  command.  "  Umarai-Hunud  *':  Printed  at  the  Kami  Press, 
Cawnpore,  p.  381. 

(»)  Alamgirnamji,    pp.  244  and  265. 

(»)  Ibid,  p.  266. 

(*)  Jbid,  p.  269. 

(6)  Ibid,  p.  286. 

(«)  Ibid,  p.  286* 
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vvas  further  granted  an  increment   of  a  thousand  troopers,  who 
were  to  be  do-aspa  and  (^)  se/i^aspa. 

The  appointment  of  Daud  Khan  as   Subadar   of  Bihar   must 
surely  have  been  made  on  some  weighty   political   grounds,  else 
to  trust  the  charge  of  such  a  province,  which  was  in   the    throes 
of  political  convulsion^  at  a  time  when    Aurangzeb  was  not  yet 
securely  seated  in  his  saddle,  to  a  man   who   had   shortly  before 
been  fighting  against  him  in  behalf  of   another    claimant,  who, 
though  defeated,  was  still  alive,  would  have  been  a   very   risky 
step.     Let  us   take  a  brief    survey  of  the   general     condition 
of   affxirs    at    the   time.     All    the   provinces   of    the    Empire 
were  then  passing   through   a  period  of  unrest   and  agitation 
owing    to   the  dispute   for   the  •  crown  between  the  royal  bro- 
thers.    The   collapse  of   the     civil     authority     was     inevitable 
under  such  conditions  ;  and  it   was  but  natural   that  local  ambi- 
tions  chiefs    should    break    out    into    acts  of   lawlessness  and 
defiance   of   authority.     To   aggravate   the  situation   in    Bihar, 
Shah  Shuja  was  still  giving  trouble  both  within  and  without  the 
province.     A   man  familiar  with  the    affairs    of    the    province, 
endowed  with  powers  of   administration  and   organization,    and 
tried  in  the  field  of    battle   was   required  to   keep    Shah  Shuja 
in  check,  to  curb  the    unruly   and  to  pacify  the  masses.     Dap.d 
Khan    who  had   previously  been  in  the  service  of  Dara  Shikoh, 
must  have   been   in    touch   with  the  province    and    its  people, 
as   Dara  had  of   latter    years,    with   the    connivance   of  Shah 
Jahan,  been  meddling    with  the  governance  of  the  several  pro- 
vinces of  the  Empire.     Daud  had,  moreover,  already  given  proof 
of   considerable   powers  of  organization  and  administration  as  a 
Faujdar   and  as  officer  in  charge  of   raJidiri   during   the   last 
reign.     Aurangzeb  knew  that  in  a  polity    where   personal  rule 
prevails,  the  character  of  the  head  of  the  Government,  his  tempera- 
ment, his  personality   and   his   outlook   upon  affairs    count  for 
everything.     These  are  the  determining    factors    which  influence 
the  fortunes  and  happiness  of  the  people  committed  to  his  charge. 

(^)  Do-aspa  and  seh-aspa  indicate  the  number  of   horses  each  soldier  was 
eutitlei  to  Lave,  aad  to  draw  the  expenses  for,  from  the  Imperial  exchequer. 
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Considerations  such  as  these  probably  weighed  with   Aurangzeb 
in  his  selection  of  Daud  Khan  as  the   right  man  for  the  place. 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1069  A.H.,  when  Muhammad 
Sultan,  who  was  sent  to  crush  Shuja,  as  stated  above,  went  over 
to  the  camp  of    the  latter,   whose  headquarters   were   then   at 
Tanda,   the  Emperor  sent  an    urgent  order   to    Daud   Khan    to 
hasten  from  Patna,  (^)  to  the  help  of  the  Khan-i-Khanan,  Muaz- 
zam  Khan.     Leaving(^)  his  nephew,  Shaikh  Muhammad  Hayat, 
with  3,500  horses  and  2,000  foot  as  his  Deputy  at  Patna,  Daud 
Khan,  in  obedience  to  the  Imperial  command,  crossed  the  Ganges 
near  the   city  with  all  the   auxiliary   troops    {kumaki)   that   he 
could   collect.     By  this   time   the  monsoon  {^)  had  set  in.     The 
march  was  particularly  trying,  and  it  was  very  difficult  to  move 
without  boats.  Daud  Khan  stopped  (*)  at  a  village  near  Bhagalpur 
as,  owing  to  heavy   rain,  the   river  Kosi    was  in    flood   and  the 
surrounding  country  was  inundated.     When    Shuja  crossed  the 
river  and   seized  Akbarnagar    (^)  (Rajmahal),    Daud  Khan  also 
crossed  the    Ganges   and   spent   some  time    between  Bhagalpur 
and  Kahalgaon  (Colgong).     When  the  river  became   fordable  a 
battle  (^)  was  fought  between  Khan-i-Khanan  and  Shah  Shuja^ 
wherein  the  latter  was   defeated.     Daud  Khan    meanwhile  again 
crossed  C)    the   Ganges,   and   proceeding   northward,  joined  the 
Khan-i-Khanan.  The  enemy's  trenches  on  the  bank  of  the  Maha- 
nadi(^)  were  captured,  and  later  on  Maldah(^)  and  other  important 
places  taken.     From  this  time  till  Shah  Shuja's  flight  to  Arakan, 
Daud  Khan  continued  to  co-oparate   with    the    Khan-i-Khanan 
and  behaved   throughout  the  campaign  with  the  greatest  bravery 
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(1)  Alamgirnaina,  p.  513. 

(2)        Jbid, 

p.  513    and  Si^ar-ul-Mutakhirinj 

(»)        Jbid, 

pp.    513-514. 

(*)        Jbid, 

p.      514. 

(»)        Jbid, 

p.      514. 

(•)        Jbid, 

p.      514. 

(')        Jbid, 
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(f)        Jbid, 
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and  credit.  After  the  successful  termination  of  the  expedition 
he,  amongst  others,  was  rewarded  by  Aurangzeb  with  a  robe  of 
honour  and  a  *^'  Shamsher-i-murassa  ^''   (a  jewelled  scimitar). 

The  most  important  event  of  Daud  Khan's  governorship  of 
Patna  was  the  conquest  of  Falamau  and  its  annexation  to  the 
Mughal  empire.  It  was  in  this  campaign  that  he  gave  such 
signal  proof  of  that  mart^ial  spirit,  intrepidity,  quick  decision 
and  power  of  leadership  which  he  was  destined  to  show  in  so 
many  future  actions. 

Palamau  in  those  days   seems  to  have  included  a  much  larger 
area  than   is  comprised    within  the  present  district  oT  that  name, 
and  to  have    extended    northwards   to  within  about  SO  miles    of 
Patna.     The  whole  country  was  hilly  and  densely  wo.)ded.     The 
dominant   race   in   those    parts   at  the   time   were   the    Cheros. 
The  lords  of  the  soil  were  not  in  the  habit  of  showing  any  defer- 
ence to  the  Imperial  officers,  and  counting    upon   the  immunity 
afforded  to  them  by  their  forts  and   the   difficulties  of  access  to 
their   country,  they   often   molested     the   Imperial    territories. 
Once  during  the  reiga  of  Shah  Jahan,   Shaista  Khan,  the  then 
governor  of  Patna,  led  an.  expeditionary  forje  against  the  locxl 
chieftain,   but  failed  to  subdue   him  totally.     Still   he   exacted 
from  him  an  indemnity   of  Rs.  80,000.     Since   then  no  tribute 
had  been  paid   into  the  Imperial   exchequer.     Daud   Khan   was 
ordered   to   march   with  all   the    Imperial    regular  troops    and 
auxiliaries  stationed  in  his  province  to  Palamau   and  conquer  and 
annex  that  territory. 

On  the  receipt  of  the  Imperial  order  Daud  Khan  started  on 
the  2nd  Shaban,  1071  A.H.,  for  Palamau.  He  took  with  him 
Mirza  Khan,  Faujdar  of  Darbhanga,  Tahawwur  Khan,  Jagirdar 
of  Chainpur,  Raja  Bihroz,  (^)  Zamindar  of  Monghyr,  Imperial 
troops,  zamindars  and  the  provincial  auxiliaries.  The  town  of 
Palamau  was  about    100   miles   from  Patna.     There   were   two 

NoTB.— In  Calculating  distances,  the  Kuroh  has  been  taken  to  be  about  2  J 
miles. 

{})  His  father  Rajah  Fii'oz,  on  the  death  of  bis  father  Rajah  Sungram,  was 
brought  UjJ  by  Akbar  and  whea  he  came  of  age,  he  accepted  Islam.  (Umari* 
HuQud,  pp.  218-219). 
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strong  forts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  one  on  a  neighhourlng 
hill  and  the  other  on  the  plain.  A  big  river  flowed  below  the 
two  forts  and  both  of  them  were  surrounded  by  lofty  hills  and 
dense  forest.  Three  other  forts  were  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
province  of  Bihar;  viz., 

(1)  Kothi  fort,  which  was  at  a  distance  of  about  50  miles 

from  Palamau, 

(2)  Kunda     fort  which   was   about    18    mil  s   from    the 

Kothi  fort  to  the   eastward, 

(3)  Deokan  fort  which  was  at  a  distance  of  about  25  miles 

from  the  Kothi  fort  to  the  westward. 
Daud  Khan  decided  to  capture  the  Kothi  fort  first.  He 
arrived  in  front  of  that  fort  on  the  5th  of  Ramzan.  The  enemy 
being  alarmed  by  the  news  of  a  huge  army  marching  against 
ihem,  had  evacuated  the  fort  and  fled  long  before  the  arrival  of 
Daud  Khan.  The  fort  was  thus  captured  without  a  struggle. 
Daud  Khan  having  made  arrangements  for  holding  it,  next  pio- 
ceeded  against  the  Kunda  fort.  This  fort  was  built  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  and  was  strongly  garrisoned  and  provided  with  weapons 
of  defence.  Though  the  distance  from  Kothi  to  this  fort  was 
only  20  miles,  yet  the  route  lay  through  dense  forest,  and  about 
half  way  passed  by  a  narrow  defile  over  a  high  ridge.  Daud 
Khan  had,  therefore,  first  to  cut  the  forest  and  clear  the  road, 
and  then  to  move  on  with  his  army.  As  soon  as  about  two 
miles  of  the  forest  had  been  cleared  the  enemy  became  frightened 
and  abandoned  that  fort  also.  Daud  arrived  at  the  fort  on  the 
4th  of  Shawal  and  occupied  it.  Having  regard  to  the  situation 
of  the  fort  he  deeme.l  it  safest  to  dismantle  it,  which  was  accord- 
ingly done.  As  the  rains  had  set  in  by  this  time,  he  decided 
to  halt  at  this  place,  and  wait  till  the  rainy  season  was  over  before 
resuming  operations.  Between  Kunda  and  Kothi  he  had  mud  forts 
erected  every  7  or  8  miles.  Each  of  these  forts  he  garrisoned 
with  100  horsemen  of  his  own,  together  with  musketeers  and 
some  zamindars,  with  instructions  to  convoy  provisions  from  the 
base  camp  and  to  guard  the  road  from  attack. 
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At  the  end  of  tlie  rainy  season  when  it  became  possible  to 
advance,  Dand  Khan  made  preparations  to  attack  and  storm 
Palamau,  The  local  chieftain,  on  hearing  of  the  approach  of  the 
invading  army,  made  overtures  to  Daud  Khan  through  an  emis- 
sary, offering  an  annual  tribute,  and  promising  subordinate  co- 
operation in  future,  on  condition  that  Daud  took  his  army  back 
to  his  own  province.  Daud  Khan  did  not  accept  the  proposals, 
and  on  the  1st  Rabi-ul-Awwal,  after  making  all  necessary 
arrangements  started  for  Palamau.  Mirza  Khan  was  appointed 
to  lead  the  van  with  300  horse  and  200  foot.  Tahawwur  Khan, 
with  700  horse  and  300  foot,  was  given  command  of  the  right 
wing ;  while  Shaikh  Tatar,  nephew  of  Daud  Khan,  with  500 
horse  from  Daud's  own  contingent,  together  with  Raja  Bihroz, 
with  400  horse  and  1,500  foot,  was  given  charge  of  the  left 
wing.  In  the  centre  was  Daud  Khan  himself  with  1,000  horse. 
Five  hundred  horsemen  of  his  own  contingent  formed  the  rear 
guard.  A  number  of  wood-cutters  in  charge  of  Imperial  officers 
and  the  Khan^s  own  men  were  ordered  to  clear  the  forest  and 
make  a  road  to  Palamau,  so  that  the  enemy  might  not  have 
cover  to  lay  an  ambush  and  harass  the  army  on  the  march.  Posts 
were  also  established  along  the  route,  and  garrisoned  with  troops. 
The  army  advanced  only  a  short  distance  each  day,  as  they  had 
to  clear  the  forest  and  make  a  road  as  they  went.  Wherever  they 
halted  in  the  evening  they  threw  up  an  entrenched  camp  to  guard 
against  surprise.  In  this  way  they  covered  about  2  0  miles  in 
9  days. 

On  the  9th  of  the  month  they  reached  the  village  Narsi,  (*) 
whence  Palamau  fort  was  17  or  18  miles  distant,  and  encamped 
there.  On  the  arrival  of  the  invading  army  at  this  place  the 
chieftain  became  alarmed,  and  sent  his  trusted  and  confidential 
Vakil,  Surat  Singh,  to  Daud  Khan,  imploring  him  to  treat  and 
assuring  him  of  subordinate  co-operation  in  future.  Raja  Bihross 
was  also  won  over  to  intercede  with  the  Khan.  The  chief  further 
offered  to  pay  one  lakh  of  rupees  as  peshkash  to  the  Emperor, 

and  half  a  lakh  to  Daud  Khan.     The  latter  reported  the  offer 

"■""■'  ■'■■■■'■ —  ■■■■,■  ■  ■  '  .111         '     '"■* 

(1;  Alamgirnama,  p.  653. 
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to  the  Imperial,  court,  and  waited  awliilufor  the  Emperor's  reply. 
Meanwhile  he  received  information  that  about  17  or  18  miles 
from  his  encampment  the  enemy  had  attac'ced  and  plundered  a 
convoy  of  provisions  for  the  army.  The  chiel:  apologised  for 
this  act  through  his  Vakil,  and  asserted  that  it  had  been  commit- 
ted without  his  knowledge  or  instructions.  He  further  sent 
over  Rs,  50,000  out  of  the  promised  pes/ikatk  to  appease  the 
anger  of  Daud  Khan.  But  the  latter  did  not  accept  the  apology, 
and  prepared  to  punish  the  offence 

On  the  8th  of  Rabi-us-Sani  he  advanced  from  Narsi  and 
came  to  a  valley  some  7  or  8  miles  from  Palamau  fort.  On  the 
16th  of  the  sauie  month  he  moved  forward  a  couple  of  miles,  and 
encamj)ed  there.  The  enemy  came  out  of  the  fort,  and  took  up 
a  position  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  from  Daud^s  army,  throwing 
up  entrenchments  and  making  preparations  for  resistance.  In 
the  raeantiine  the  Emperor^s  reply  was  received,  which  was  to  the 
effect  thit  if  the  chieftain  was  willing  to  adopt  Islam,  his  propo- 
sal should  be  accepted,  otherwise  not.  Daud  Khan  communicat- 
ed this  order  to  the  chief,  and  waited  for  his  reply.  But 
the  invading  army  was  impatient  to  fight,  and  reluctant  to  sit 
idle.  On  the  2ith  of  Rabi-us-Sani,  Tahiwwur  Khan  ''  Birlas  ^' 
launched  an  attack  on  the  enemy  near  their  entrenchment  with- 
out Daud  Khan's  knowledge.  When  Daud  heard  of  this  he  im- 
mediately hastened  forward,  and  entrenched  his  troops  at  a  dis- 
tance of  a  musket's  shot  from  the  enemy^s  line,  and  then  proceed- 
ed to  storm  their  position.  The  fight  lasted  from  9  a.m.  to  sun- 
set, and  as  Tahawwur  Khan  was  very  close  to  the  enemy's  line, 
16  of  his  followers  were  killed,  and  many  wounded.  After  dark 
the  invading  army  retired  to  their  encampment.  In  the  dead  of 
night  the  enemy  brought  up  two  cannons  from  the  fort,  and 
began  to  bombard  the  Imperial  army.  Some  of  the  men,  both 
cavalry  and  infantry,  and  some  horses  were  killed.  As  Daud's 
troops  were  on  lower  ground,  they  were  at  the  mercy  of  this 
artillery  fire.  Next  morning  Daud  Khan  took  in  the  situation, 
and  launched  a  series  of  attacks  on  the  position,  the  enemy  had 
taken  up  on  the  top  of  the  neighbouring  hill,  carrying  it  at  the 
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point  of  the  sword.  He  then  mounted  some  of  his  own  guns 
there,  and  began  to  bombard  the  enemy^s  lines.  By  the  27th  of 
the  month  the  enemy  began  to  lose  courage,  and  retreated  fur- 
ther back,  entrenching  themselves  on  the  back  of  the  river  that 
flowed  by  the  foot  of  the  fort.  'J'he  road  from  Daud  Khan's 
encampment  to  this  entrenchment  lay  through  thick  forest. 
Two  or  three  days  were  spent  in  having  the  jungle  cleared. 
On  the  1st  of  Jamadi-ul-Awwal^  when  the  road  became  passable 
for  troops,  Daud  advanced  and  attacked  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments. He  deputed  Shaikh  Tatar  and  Shaikh  Ahmad,  his  two 
nephews,  with  his  own  contingent,  together  with  some  of  the 
Imperial  Mansabdars  and  the  son  of  Raja  Bihroz  with  his  own 
followers  and  a  detachment  of  Mirza  Khan's  troops,  on  the  left 
wing  to  make  an  assault  through  the  hill  passes.  Shaikh  Safi, 
with  another  dctacliment,  was  posted  on  the  right  wing,  and  he 
himself  with  MIrza  Khan,  Tahavvwur  Khan,  Raja  Bihroz,  Abu 
Muslim,  Saiyld  Nijabat  and  a  number  of  Mansabdars  took  post 
in  the  centre.  In  th's  way  the  (nemy  were  attacked  from  three 
sides.  The  fight  lasted  for  about  6  hours.  Many  gallant  deeds 
were  perforoied  by  Baud's  troops.  Ultimately  they  won  the 
day,  the  enemy  suffering  heavy  casualties  in  both  killed  and 
wounded.  The  greater  number  took  to  the  hills  and  forests, 
the  remainder  fleeing  for  refuge  to  the  fort.  Daud  Khan  had 
originally  intended  first  to  occupy  the  enemy's  entrenchments 
and  then  consolidate  the  position  won,  and  afterwards  seize  the 
fort  before  the  enemy  had  time  to  recover  from  the  blow  inflict- 
ed on  them  ;  but  the  troops  were  in  such  high  spirits,  and  so 
flushed  with  victory  tbat  they  could  not  be  restrained  from  press- 
ing on  to  the  fortifications  of  the  town.  Wading  through  the 
river  they  hurled  a  series  of  attacks  upon  the  ramparts.  The 
enemy  weie  thrown  into  confusion  and  defeated,  and  with  diffi- 
culty managed  to  escape  to  the  low^er  fort  and  the  hill  entrench- 
ments. The  Raja  emptied  the  fort  of  all  stores  and  valuables, 
and  hurriedly  sent  away  all  his  women  and  children  into 
the  jungle  ;  while  believing  in  the  impregnability  of  the 
position,  he  himself  stood  his  ground  with  a  band  of  followers. 
He  fought  with  dogged  courage  and  resolution,     The  ijjvaders^ 
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however,  broke  through  the  outer  fortifications  and,  entering 
the  town,  reached  the  gate  of  the  fort  and  stormed  it.  The 
fight  raged  furiously  till  three  hours  of  night  had  passed, 
when  the  besieged  began  to  give  way.  About  1-30  a.  m.  the 
chieftain  escaped  through  a  gate  leading  into  the  jungle,  and  fled. 
Both  the  forts  Were  thus  captured  by  the  invading  army  and  the 
whole  country  brought  under  subjugation.  In  this  fight  61  men 
of  the  invading  force  were  killed,  and  177  wounded.  The 
casualties  on  the  other  side  were  very  heavy.  After  a  fevv  days 
the  scouts  brought  in  news  that  the  emeny  had  collected  again 
and  entered  the  Deokan  fort,  and  were  trying  to  fit  out  a  new 
force  to  give  battle  again.  Daud  deputed  Shaikh  Safi  with  a 
detachment  of  troops  to  crush  them.  The  latter  pushed  on  with 
all  speed  towards  Deokan  and  besieged  the  fort,  when  the  emeny 
abandoned  it  in  a  panic  and  fled  precipitately. 

Daud  Khan  stayed  in  Palamau  for  some  time  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  the  government  of  the  country. 
Having  got  things  Into  order,  he  handed  over  charge  to  a  Mangli 
Khan,  who  was  appointed  by  order  of  the  Emperor  to  be  Faujdar 
of  the  new  territory.  After  this  he  returned  to  his  own  province 
of  Bihar.  (^)  Daud  Khan  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  for  his 
achievements  with  a  special  robe  of  honour,  and  on  a  later 
occasion,  for  the  same  services,  was  raised  to  the  position  of 
Commander  of  4,000  horse. 

On  his  way  back  to  Patna,  Daud  Khan  is  said  to  have  select- 
ed a  site  near  the  old  village  of  Anchha  on  the  bank  of  the  Sone 
river  in  the  Gaya  district,  to  establish  a  post  with  a  view  to 
protecting  the  road  from  robbers  who  infested  the  jungle  in  that 
vicinity.  (^)      He  had  the  jungle  cut  down,  and  submitted  a  plan 

(})  According  to  the  Tarikli-I-Daudia,  a  mosque  still  stands  in  the  old  fort  of 
Palamau  as  a  souvenir  of  Daud's  conqu-^st.  The  following  couplet,  which  is  found 
on  one  of  the  walls  of  this  mosque,  gives  the  date  of  its  erection  as  1072,  A.H.  (by 
the  rnles  of  Ahjad)  :— 

Kufr-i-derin  bud  Palamiin  az  nabard      Haliya    I  aiid  Khan  Islam  Kard. 

(*)  The  insecurity  of  the  jungle  round  about  Anchha  and  Bhadohi  was  then 
proverbial.  This  fact  is  borne  out  by  a  local  saying  of  the  time,  which  is  quoted 
in  the  Tarikh-i-Daudia,  and  which  runs  thus  :  Anchha  Idnghe  aur  Bhadohi  tab 
JTUO  ffhar  ae  batohi,  i.e.,  only  after  he  has  passed  Anchha  and  Bhadohi,  you  can  be 
^^rtain  pf  the  wayfarer  reaching  home. 
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to  the  Emperor  for  the  construction  of  the  town  called  after  him 
Daudaagar.  (^)  He  also  left  a  garrison  of  troops  at  the  Kothi 
fort  which  in  after  years  became  a  considarable  village.  The 
Pathans  of  the  place  still  trace  their  descent  from  the  Afghan 
soldiers  of  Daiul  Khan    (Asar-i  Sharaf,  p.  90). 

Unfortunately  no  record  has  been  found  of  any  ch mge  or 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  province  introduced  by 
Daud  Khan.  A  tablit  has  been  preserved  on  a  building  in  the 
Khwaja  Kalan  Thana  of  the  Patna  City^  which  points  to  the 
erection  of  a  judicial  court  building,  called  'Dar-ul-AdP,  by  one 
of  his  officers^  Jafar,  in  1072  A.H.  It  is  possible  that  he  may 
have  had  other  similar  buildings  erected  under  his  orders  at  other 
important  places  in  the  province.  He  continued  in  his  office  at 
Patna  till  some  months  (^)  in  the  year  1074  A.  H.,  when  he  was 
succeeded  by  Lashkar  Khan. 

In  Jamadi-us-Sani,  1074  A.  H.,  (^)  when  he  was  serving  as 
an  auxiliary  with  Raja  Jai  Singh,  he  was  appointed  Subadar  of 
Khandesh,  and  was  ordered  to  proceed  with  an  expedition  under 
the  Raja  against  Sivaji  Bhonsla^  and  to  leave  one  of  his  relatives 
with  a  contingent  of  troops  at  Burhanpur,  the  capital  of  Khan- 
desh, for  the  management  and  administration  of  the  province. 

It  will  contribute  to  the  better  understanding  of  the  narrative 
of  Daud  Khan's  services  in  the  expedition  against  Sivaji  if  we 
take  a  bird^s-eye  viev  of  the  Deccan  as  it  was  in  those  days. 
Of  the  Deccan  generally  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  from  the 
time  when  Shah  Jahan  subjugated  the  territory  governed  by 
Nizam-ul-^Tulk,  authority  there  had  been  relaxing  to  an  extent 
which  was  rapidly  bringing  about  disruption  of  the  bonds 
that  held  society  together.  The  struggles  between  the  sons 
of  Shah  Jahan,  and  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  Bijapur 
of  a  minor  named  Sikandar  Ali  Adil  Shah  completed  the 
confusion.  Anarchy  was  almost  universal.  Might  was  right. 
The  people  had  everywhere  abundant  reason  to  realise  the  truth 

(')  Alamgirnanm,  pp.  886  and  877. 

(')  Maasir-i-Alamgiri,  p.  49  j  Khafi  Khan,  p.  178  and  Alamgirnama,  p.  873, 

(8)  Tarikh-i-Daudii.  ♦ 
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of  the  Indian  proverb  '^  The  bufEalo  is  to  the  man  who  holds 
the  bludgeon.'^  Sivaji,  an  adventurer,  had  by  his  sheer  daring 
and  clever  machinations  climbed  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of 
power  in  that  part  of  the  country.  He  had  won  over  the 
corrupt  servants  of  Bijapur^  who  connived  at  his  misdeeds  and 
depredations,  and  had  gained  the  upper  hand  over  all  that  part 
of  the  peninsula.  He  had  acquired  great  influence,  and  had 
amassed  vast  wealth  by  plundering  neighbouring  jagirdars. 
Emboldened  by  his  success,  and  trusting  to  the  strong  force  he 
had  raised,  he-  began  to  openly  defy  not  only  the  Bijapur 
Government;  but  the  Imperial  Government  also.  He  made 
Rajg  irh  fort  and  Chikna  his  strongholds,  and  erected  other  forts 
elsewhere.     By  and  by  he  possessed  some  40  forts. 

Afzal  Khan,  one  of  his  generals^  was  deputed  by  Sikandar 
Ali  Adil  Shah  to  chastise  SIvaji,  but  he  was  treacherously 
assassinated  by  the  latter  in  a  meeting  very  cunningly  planned. 
Since  then  he  had  become  supreme  in  the  Deccan,  and  was 
causing  the  Imperial  Government  severe  loss.  Aurangzeb  was 
at  length  compelled  to  despatch  an  expedition  against  him.  The 
Emperor  appointed  Raja  Jai  Singh  to  command  the  expedition, 
and  associated  Daud  Khan  and  others  with  him. 

Daud,  on  his  arrival  at  the  scene  of  operations  of  the 
expeditionary  force,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  arranging  for 
the  safe  passage  of  the  whole  army  across  a  plateau.  In  this  he 
acquitted  himself  with  great  credit,  and  proved  Ids  foresight 
and  power  of  organization.  After  this  he  pushed  on  with  all 
speed  and  joined  the  main  body  of  the  army.  He  took  an  active 
part  in  the  storming  and  capture  of  Purandhar  and  Rudarmal 
forts.  After  the  taking  of  these  forts  he  was  sent  with  others 
to  advance  from  two  sides  into  the  territory  of  Sivaji,  and  raid 
it.  With  Raja  Jai  Singh  ho  penetrated  to  ihe  region  of  Roliira 
and  the  submontane  tra3ts  near  the  fort  of  Rajgarh  on  the  21st 
Shawal,  1076  A.  H.  About  50  villages  belonging  to  the  enemy 
were  burnt  down,  and  4  villages  situated  below  the  hill  were 
raided.  Three  days  later  he  reached  the  foot  of  the  fort,  but  as 
the  country  was  a  mass  of  hills  and  ravines,  he  encamped  for  the 
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flight  on  the  high  land  of  '  Khunjan-KeoiV,  and  left  next  day 
for  Slvapur,  whence  he  proceeded  towards  Kandana  fort  and 
raided  its  environs.  On  the  2i)th  Shawal  he  e:ffected  a  junction 
with  the  army  under  the  command  of  Qutb-ud-din  Khan.  The 
combined  force  then  marched  on  towards  Lohgarh  fort.  A  battle 
was  fought  outside  the  fort  with  the  enemy^  who  sustained  a 
severe  defeat  and  fled^  taking  refuge  within  the  fort.  The 
villages  of  the  vicinity  were  burnt  and  raided,  a  base  being 
establishied  here  for  the  time  being,  whence  raids  into  the 
surrounding  country  were  carried  on.  Shortly  afterwards  the 
Rajgarh  fort,  which  Raja  Jai  Singh  had  laid  siege  to  in  person, 
fell,  and  Sivaji  surrendered  on  the  terms  dictated  by  the  Raja. 
Throughout  these  operations  Daud  Khan  is  said  to  have  shown 
great  courage  and  power  of  organization.  The  first  expedition 
against  Sivaji  thus  ended  successfully.  Daud  Khan,  along  with 
others,  was  rewarded  by  the  Emperor  for  his  services,  and  was 
raised  (*)  to  the  rank  of  Panj-hazari-char-hazar  5a '«;ar,  2,000  of 
the  horse  to  be  do-as  pa  and  seh-aspa. 

Though  the  object  of  the  expedition  had  been  achieved,  still 
Daud  Khan  was  left  in  the  Deccan  with  Raja  Jai  Singh.  He 
was,  however,  in  1077  A.  H.  summoned  (^)  to  the  Imperial  Court 
for  a  short  time  in  order  to  accompany  His  Imperial  Majesty 
on  an  expedition  he  proposed  to  make  to  Persia.  When  the  idea 
of  this  expedition  was  given  up,  Daud  was  sent  back  to  the 
Deccan  to  co-operate  with  Raja  Jai  Singh  in  punishing  Adil 
Khan  of  Bijapur,  who  had  of  late  shown  dilatoriness  (^)  in  pay- 
ing tribute. 

The  army  commanded  by  Rajx  Jai  Singh  arrived  within 
14  miles  of  Paltun  Fort  in  the  Bijapur  territory  on  the  7th 
Jamadi-us-Sani,  1076  A.H.  The  enemy  thereupon  evacuated 
the  fort  without  offering  any  resistance.  The  expeditionary 
force  now  penetrated  into  the  enemy^s  territory,  and  spread  in 
different   directions.     Much  fighting  ensued,  and  fort  after  fort 

(*)  Alamgirnama,  p.  917. 

(*)  Alamgirnama,  pp.  975,  936. 

{*)  Alamgirnama,  p,  988  and  Maasir-i-Alamgiri,  p.  51. 
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fell  before  the  invading  army,  which  owing  to  the  difficult 
nature  of  the  country,  ha  J  to  employ  every  kind  of  tactics. 
Sivaji  also  fought  on  the  Imperial  side.  Daud,  with  other 
senior  and  experienced  generals  bore  the  brunt  of  the  operations, 
which  varied  from  ambuscades,  skirmishes,  and  sorties  ta  siege* 
and  pitched  battles.  As  in  the  previous  war  in  the  Deccan, 
the  s^rmy  chiefly  resorted  to  the  guerilla  system  of  warfare. 
Uaibul-Mulk  (ruler  of  Golkanda)(^)  shortly  afterwards  took  tba 
sido  of  Adil  Khan,  and  the  Golkunda  army  thus  joined  hands 
with  that  of  Bijapur.  The  Imixirial  forces  hasd  now  a  bigger 
task  before  them  ;  and  skirmishes,  sieges  and  battles  continued 
for  months  and  months  together.  The  whole  territory  af 
Bijapur  was  overrun,  until  at  last  a  decisive  battle  was  fought 
near  the  little  fort  of  Pir  in  Pargana  Dheoki,  in  which  the  enemy 
sustained  a  severe  defeat.  The  operations  remained  in  full 
swing  till  the  end  of  the  month  of  Zikad  in  1077  A.H.  When 
the  Imperial  army  reached  a  village  named  Sihri  in  the  juris- 
diction of  Pilnda,  it  vvas  reported  to  Raja  Jai  Singh  by  his 
spies  that  the  enemy  were  much  depressed  with  the  failure  of 
all  their  efforts,  and  that  their  gencnls  had  received  orders 
from  their  respective  Governments  to  avoid  all  further  encounters 
and  get  back  to  their  headquarters  at  once.  The  invading 
army  again  took  to  raiding  the  Bijapur  territories,  until  the 
monsoon  set  in  and  compelled  them  to  desist. 

Of  Daud  Khan  it  may  be  said  that  throughout  the  operations 
he  played  his  part  with  much  dexterity  and  success.  Whatever 
duty  was  assigned  to  him  he  performed  it  with  great  credit. 
In  storming  the  enemy's  strongholds,  in  ravaging  their  villages, 
guerilla  warfares,  in  laying  ambushes,  in  sieges  and  in  pitched 
battles,  in  grasping  his  opponent'' s  plan,  making  it  his  own 
and  working  it  to  his  adversary's  destruction,  he  proved  himself 
second  to  none. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  during  this  expedition,  in 
1076  A.H.,  Daud  Khan  was  relieved  (^)  of  his  Subadari  of 
Khandesh,    and    was    succeeded    by    the    Khan-i-Zaman.     In 

(^)  Al migirnama,  p.  1006. 
(^)  Alumgiruama,  p.  972. 
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1077  A.H.  he  was  apppinted  (^)  to  the  governorship  of  Beraiv 
and  was  honoured  by  the  bestowal  of  a  robe  of  honour,  a 
jewelled  scimitar,  and  a  horse  with  gold  trappings,  together  with 
A  lift  in  the  case  of  1,000  of  his  troopers  to  do-aspa  and  seh-asp^ 
He  thus  became  panj  hazari  char  hazar  sawar,  3,000  of  whom 
were  to  be  do^aspa  and  seh-asp%.  In  1080  A.H.  (^j  he  was  again 
the  recipient^  along  with  Dilawar  Klian^  of  a  robe  of  honoux  withr 
ti  jewelled  scimitar. 

In  108^  A.H.  (^)  he  was  appointed  Subadar  of  Allahabad,  on 
liis  relinquishing  charge  at  Burhanpur,  where  he  was  succeeded 
by  Hoshyar  Khan.  But  the  year  in  which  he  had  been  appoint- 
ed for  the  second  time  to  Burhanpur  is  not  found  defiiiitely 
stated  in  any  of  the  histories.  At  the  time  of  his  appointment 
to  Allahabad  he  was  honoured  with  a  special  robe  of  honour, 
a  horse  with  gold  trappings  and  an  elephant  with  brazen 
trappings. 

None  of  the  contemporary  histories  give  the  date  of  Daul 
Khan's  death  ,♦  but  the  Tarikh-i-Daudla  quotes  a  kita  written, 
by  Daud^s  great-grandson  11  amid  Khan  (II),  which  indieatesJ' 
that  Daud  Khan  died  ii\  1081  A.H.  Yvhether  this  be  correct, 
it  Is  impossible  to  sa}^  ;  but  in  the  absence  of  more  authentic 
information,  and  having  regard  to  the  fact  thit  the  kita  is 
attributed  to  a,  descendant  of  Daud  Khan,  it  miy  perhaps  be 
accei>t€d.. 

Daud  Khan  left  only  one  surviving  son,  Hamid  Khan,  ('*) 
who  was  sent  by  Aurangzeb  on  one  occasion  in  1090  A.H.  to 
suppress  the  discurb.ince  that  arose  on  the  death  of  Raja  Jaswant 
Singh,  and  was,  later  on,  in  1093  A.H  ,  appointed  Foujdar  of 
Bhojpur.  Daud  Khan^s  other  son,  Jamshed  Khan,  (^)  died  ia 
1098  A.H.  at  Burhanpur. 

(1)  Alamgiriiama,  p.  1033. 

(*)  Maasir-i-Alamgir,  p.  102. 

i*)  Maasir-i-llaingiri,  p.  110. 

-(♦)  Maasir-i-A-lamgiri,  pp.  177-178. 

{»)  Maasir-i-Alimgin,  pp.  2172-lii. 


VI.— The  Rock  Paintings  of  Singanpur. 

By  C.  W.  Anderson. 

In  1910,  the  writer,  accompanied  by  the  late  Mr.  C.  J. 
Balding,  explored  a  portion  of  the  range  of  hills  running  north- 
west from  Raigarh  to  the  Mand  River  in  search  of  a  reputed  cave 
of  large  dimensions.  We  were  not  successful  in  finding  this, 
although  there  is  reason  to  think  that  it  exists  in  the  hills  fur- 
ther north.  Meanwhile,  our  search  was  rewarded  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  series  of  small  caves  and  a  considerable  number  of 
primitive  drawings  on  the  face  of  the  rock  on  a  bold  and 
picturesque  scarp  about  4|-  miles  east  of  the  Mand  River  in 
approximately  Lafc.  22°  and  Long  83°  18'  20".  The  site, 
which  overlooks  the  small  village  of  SInganpur  immediately  to 
the  west,  is  reached  by  a  very  rough  jungle  track  over  the 
fallen  boulders  with  which  the  hill  face  is  strewn,  and  may  be 
roughly  estimated  as  500  feet  to  600  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
plain. 

The  two  largest  caves  are  approximately  20  to  30  feet  deep 
and  15  feet  wide  and  about  the  same  height  at  the  entrance, 
narrowing  at  the  inner  end  to  round  water- worn  holes.  At  the 
side  of  the  largest — about  6  feet  up  and  20  feet  from  the  mouth — 
is  a  small  gallery  to  which  access  was  gained  by  a  round  hole  3 
feet  in  diameter,  after  a  legion  of  bats  had  been  expelled.  A 
superficial  examination  showed  that  the  chamber  was  quite  small 
but  had  shafts  running  to  an  unknown  height  towards  the  cliff 
top.  Near  the  mouth  of  the  main  cave  is  another  gallery  which 
was  entered  by  crawling  through  a  small  hole  and  at  the  end  of 
which  was  a  pool  of  water. 

The  floor  of  both  these  caves  is  very  rough  and  is  formed  of 
loose  broken  stone  mixed  with  fine  stone  dust  and  batsdung. 
Although  on  my  visits  from  time  to  time  I   have  excavated  the 
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floor  of  the  larger  one  to  a  depth  of  2|-  feet  in  places,  I  have 
been  unable  to  discover  anything  definitely  indicating  its  occupa- 
tion by  man,  and  owing  to  the  great  quantity  of  fallen  debris 
nothing  but  a  most  systematic  and  perhaps  protracted  excavation 
would  set  the  matter  at  rest. 

Two  hundred  yards  further  west  and  at  about  the  same  level  on 
the  face  of  the  cliff  are  two  small  caves  within  about  20  feet  of  each 
other,  one  in  the  main  face  and  the  other  on  a  promontory  at 
right  angles  to  it.  The  most  noticeable  of  these  is  the  latter, 
which  is  roughly  10'  x  8 '  at  the  mouth  and  only  a  few  feet 
deep  with  a  fairly  large  platform  in  front  of  it.  At  the  back 
are  two  round  water- worn  holes  which  just  admit  of  a  man 
crawling  through  into  a  small  chamber  beyond.  From  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  cliff  at  this  point  it  seems  likely  that  the  cave 
could  at  one  time  have  accommodated  a  family,  but  that  the 
front  had  fallen  away ;  indeed,  as  I  have  said,  the  whole  hill- 
side is  a  mass  of  large  fallen  boulders. 

In  and  around  the  mouth  of  this  cave  are  a  number  of  crude 
drawings  in  pigment  (Plates  1,  3,  4,  5,  6  and  7  and  Fig.  I, 
Plate  2). 

There  is  one  drawing  so  low  as  to  suggest  that  the  present  is 
not  the  original  level  of  the  floor. 

The  drawings  on  Plate  3  were  apparently  intended  as  a 
group  and  are  here  represented  in  their  relative  positions. 

All  the  drawings  are  in  red  colour  with  the  exception  of 
Fig.  I,  Plate  2,  which  is  black;  and  the  pigment  used  was  no 
doubt  the  red  oxide  of  iron  which  is  visible  in  veins  through- 

o 

out  the  rock. 

In  1915,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr.  Percy  Brown  (who  has 
since  noticed  the  paintings  in  his  book  on  Indian  Art),  the 
ground  in  front  of  this  cave  was  excavated  to  a  depth  of  about 
18  inches  and  yielded  some  pieces  of  rock  crystal  and  coloured 
quartz;  a  small  lump  of  red  ochre,  and  an  agate  flake. 
Dr.  Hayden,  to  whom  the  specimens  were  submitted,  afterwards 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  flake  was  undoubtedly  chipped 
artificially.     These  articles  were  then  placed  in  the  custody  of 
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the  Calcutta  Museum  authorities,  and,  so  far  as  1  know,  are  still 
there.  On  later  visits  I  have  picked  up  one  or  two  tiny  agate 
flakes  near  other  caves,  but  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  they 
have  been  artificially  chipped  as  they  lack  the  sharp  edges 
characteristic  of  such  points. 

The  rock  on  which  the  drawings  o-icur  is  a  hard  sand- 
stone. When  chipped  it  is  very  friable,  and  the  rather  large 
grains  of  very  white  quartz  fall  easily  away.  But  the 
weathered  face  is  compact  and  very  hard,  practically  impervious 
to  ordinary  erosion,  and  to  this  fact  may  be  attributed  th6  pre^ 
servation  of  the  paintings.'*  These  are  in  places  so  stained  as 
to  be  barely  visible,  and  yet  in  others  quite  brightly  coloaied* 
Curiously  enough,  the  deposit  is  most  marked  in  the  larger  caves ; 
so  much  so,  that  if  any  paintings  ever  existed  in  them,  they 
have  long  been \^ obliterated.  This  seems  to  indicate  that  the 
coating,  which  is  often  quite  vitreous  in  appearance,  is  due 
rather  to  percolation  than  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  weather. 

There  is,  in  the  platform  mentioned  above,  a  good  deal 
of  pebble  conglomerate  cemented  together  by  a  very  hard 
silicious  matrix. 

The  second  small  cave  on  the  main  face  of  the  cliff  is  evi- 
dently a  mere  remnant  of  what  it  once  was.  Nothing  remains 
but  the  smooth  round  back,  about  5  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  small 
ledge  of  rock  forming  tke  platform.  The  back  of  tke  ca-ve  is 
covered  with  drawings,  most  of  them  too  stained  to  be  easily 
deciphered.  Fig.  Ill,  Plate  2,  was  obtained  here,  and  the  sam- 
bhur  and  lizard  of  Plate  8  are  a  little  to  the  left,  ^he  lower 
figures  of  Plates  9  to  14  inclusive  commence  on  the  left  and 
slightly  above  the  last,  and  wind  up  the  cliff  face  On  suitable 
surfaces  of  the  rock;  the  whole  group  being  shown  in  the 
relative  positions  of  the  figures  in  PJate  14. 

This  group  was  obtained  with  difficulty,  the  foothold  bemg 
very  slight.     More  paintings  are  visible  to  a  height  of  at  least 

1  Note— Through  the  kindness  of  Babu  S.  C.  Hoy,  the  Anthropological  Secre- 
tarj  of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research  Society,  fragments  of  thia  rock  have  been 
examined  by  a  geologist,  Babu  N.  K.  Chowdhury,  whose  pote  ijs  printed  as  an 
appendix. 
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50  feet  above  the  hunting  scene  but   there  is  no  posslblifcy  of 
getting  near  them  without  elaborate  arrangements. 

Plate  15,  evidently  another  complete  hunting  scene,  is  15  or 
20  feet  to  the  left  of  the  last,  and  this  I  was  able  to  draw  from  a 
15-feet  ladder.  Near  this  scene  is  another  small  water- worn 
cave  which  I  inspected  from  the  ladder  but  could  not  get  into 
without  risk  of  being  unable  to  get  out  again.  It  did  not  appear 
to  contain  any  drawings. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  rock  has  been  chipped  any- 
where either  to  improve  the  shelters  or  to  make  a  better  surface 
for  drawing  on. 

The  study  of  prehistoric  drawings  is  not,  and  never  can  be, 
an  exact  science,  and  if  I  approach  the  subject  in  something 
of  the  spirit  of  Kipling's  lines — 

*'  There  are  nine  and  dxty  ways  of  constructing  tribal  layg^ 
And  every  single  one  of  them,  is  right," 
it  IS  in  a  spirit  of  enquiry  and  not  dogmatism.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  stone  implements  or  other  corroboration  any  attempt  at 
an  explanation  is  apt  to  be  steered  between  the  Scylla  of  a  too 
lively  imagination  and  the  Charybdis  of  an  uninteresting  and 
unprofitable  caution, — unprofitable  because  even  a  palpable 
mistake  may  hold  a  germ  of  truth  on  which  later  investigators 
may  seize. 

To  follow  the  track  of  analogies  would  seem  to  be  the  safest 
course  to  pursue,  provided  we  do  not  attempt  to  deduce  too 
much  from  them.  For  example,  there  is  a  strong  resemblance 
between  the  method  of  treating  Fig.  II  of  Plate  15  and  that 
of  the  hippopotamus  of  the  Egyptian  pottery  (Fig.  Ill,  Plate 
16)  *;  yet  it  is  almost  certain  that  the  crossed  lines  of  both  these 
figures  are  merely  a  primitive  attempt  at  cross  hatching  to  give 
solidity.  See  also  the  drawings  of  pheasants  which  I  found 
in  1917,   scratched  in  the  earth  by   hill-men  of  Kumaon  on  a 


1  From  "  The  Childhood  of  Art  '*  by  Spearing.  The  pottery  is  classified  as 
Sequence  30  to  40.  Sequence  30  is  the  indefinite  date  given  to  discoveries  belong- 
ing to  the  earliest  known  periods,  sequence*  1  to  30  being  reserved  for  anything 
more  ancient  which  may  yet  be  discovered. 
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mountain  path  (Figs.  IV  and  V,  Plate  16).  The  same  reasoning 
may  apply  to  the  shield-like  designs  near  the  elephants,  which, 
however,  more  probably  represent  a  latticed  trap,  or  corral,  into 
which  the  elephants  are  being  driven. 

We  cannot  deduce  a  great  deal  from  the  shape  of  the  human 
beings,  for  they  vary  considerably;  some  are  advanced  enough  to 
show  the  legs  In  a  comparatively  natural  position  ;  others  follow 
more  closely  the  universal  early  symbol  for  a  man — with  their 
crossed  legs  and  square  shoulders  (see  Fig.  VIII,  Plate  16)^— 
and  others  are  again  modifications  of  these  two  forms, 

A  lively  imagination  might  see  in  the  number  of  fingers 
allowed  by  the  artist — never  more  than  three  or  four — signs  of 
the  widespread  custom  in  primitive  races  of  cutting  one  or  two 
off.  But  as  a  corrective  we  have  only  to  remember  that  a  child 
in  his  first  efforts  at  portraiture  draws  perhaps  three  fingers  and 
then  refuses  to  labour  the  idea  ad  nauseam.  It  is  sufficient  for 
him  that  the  hand  is  forked,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
prehistoric  man  thought  likewise. 

The  absence  of  excessive  development  of  seating  accommoda- 
tion (known  as  steatopygy)  may  be  considered  as  some  slight 
negative  evidence  that  the  race  has  no  negroid  descendants  such 
as  the  Bushmen  of  South  Africa.  Many  Aurignacian  statuettes 
in  Europe  show  this  peculiarity  of  feature  in  a  marked  degree, 
though  it  is  not  so  evident  in  the  Spanish  paintings  of  the  same 
period.  In  any  case  the  early  painter,  as  in  the  present  instance, 
was  always  much  more  at  home  in  the  rendering  of  animals  of 
the  chase  than  of  the  human  form,  and  the  point  may  have  little 
Ei:^nificance. 

The  bands  on  some  of  the  figures  would  seem  to  have 
a  definite  meaning.  It  has  been  said,  on  what  authority  I  do 
not  know,  that  they  were  badges  of  chieftainship.  If  so,  in  all 
probability  they  were  trappings  made  from  strips  of  skin,— - 
trophies  of  the  chase. 

The  weapons  used  seem  to  have  been  either  clubs,  axes,  or 
bows.     The  attitudes  of  the  figures  on  Plate   10  are  very  muck 
^  From  rock  paintings  in  Arizona.     **  The  Las  of  The  Plainsmen  ".     Grey. 
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those  of  bowmen,  others  on  Plate  11  are  using  their  weapons  as 
clubs,  and  one  on  Plate  13  has  a  weapon  shaped  more  like 
an  axe. 

The  marks  on  the  side  of  the  wild  boar  may  represent  blood; 
or  they  may  simply  be  the  stripes  which  are  very  noticeable  on 
the  young  wild  pig  of  India.  The  similarity  of  these  marks  to 
those  on  the  pig  engraved  on  the  Egyptian  pottery  (Figs.  I 
and  II,  Plate  16)  ^  is  worth  noting. 

Crude  as  they  are,  the  hunting  scenes  are  full  of  life,  and 
unless  the  artist  was  an  arch-humourist,  he  was  imbued  with  the 
spirit  of  the  excitement  and  danger  of  the  hunter's  life.  Several 
of  the  hunters  seem  to  have  already  gone  to  happier  hunting 
grounds ;  and  one  is  being  tossed  and  is  in  a  fair  way  to  follow 
them. 

We  may  assume  that  the  art  of  prehistoric  man  developed 
from  his  occupations  and  was  concerned  with  (a)  food-getting, 
which  includes  hunting  and  any  implements  necessary  to  get  food 
or  to  kill  those  who  disputed  its  possession  with  him ;  and  {6) 
religion,  including  ritual  in  various  forms,  such  as  totemism  and 
dancing.  The  second  head  (d)  was  undoubtedly  much  mixed  up 
with  (a)  and  the  natural  consequence  of  it,  but  in  its  turn 
would  give  birth  to  the  development  of  symbolism  as  a  medium 
for  message  writing  and  ownership  marks ;  from  which  of  course 
we  eventually  got  alphabetical  signs  and  then  conventional 
decorative  design. 

All  the  Singanpur  drawings  come  under  one  or  other  of  these 
heads.  At  first  sight  Fig.  I,  Plate  1,  might  be  dismissed  as 
quite  meaningless.  It  suggests  little  but  that  the  artist  had 
plenty  of  time  at  his  disposal.  But  I  propose  to  point  to  modern 
art  as  an  example  of  how  unsafe  it  may  be  to  be  too  dogmatic  on 
this  point.  The  following  sketch  is  a  part  of  a  more  or  less 
geometrical  design  taken  from  an  exhibition  of  Modern  Art 
which  was  held  in  1914  ostensibly  to  educate  the  taste  of  the 
poor  of  London. 

^  "Ancient  Hunters,"  SolLis,  page  380. 
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In  this  case  future  ages  were  not  left  to  speeukfe  as  to  its 
meaning,  for  with  commendable  forethought  and  appropriateness 
the  artist  had  labelled  the  picture  "  Sudden  Attack  '\  in  a  lang- 
uage which  modern  man  can  read.  The  cult  (mercifully  small 
at  present )  to  which  this  artist  belongs  take  themselves 
quite  seriously,  claiming  that  tLey  paint  a  ''mental  sensation'' 
and  that  their  work  cannot  be  judged  by  ordinary  standards. 

Now  if  bewilderment  is  the  mildest  sensation  of  the  average 
man  who  examines  the  work  of  the  ''  futurist "  of  to-day,  is  it 
reasonable  to  dismiss  even  the  most  unintelligible  scrawl  of 
primitive  man  as  unworthy  of  attention  ?  We  may,  if  we 
cannot  acquit  him  of  mere  idleness,  at  least  get  a  glimpse  of 
his  mentality. 

There  is  a  similarity  of  motif  vmmmg  through  Figs.  I  and 
II  of  Plate  1  ;  Plates  4  and  5,  and  Fig.  Ill  of  Plate  7. 
The  probability  is  that  they  all  had  their  origin  in  some  form 
of  totemism,  although  Plate  5  is  not  unlike  some  early  drawings 
of  the  antlers  of  a  stag. 

Plate  4,  though  not  quite  symmetrical,  is  evidence  of 
considerable  mental  advancement,  as  anyone  may  prove  by  trying 
to  draw  it  without  measurements. 

Fig.  II  of  Plate  6  is  almost  certainly  totemistic, — compare 
forms  of  the  raven  totem  found  in  the  Eskimo  engravings  of 
Fig.  VII,  Plate  16.1 

Fig.  Ill  of  Plate  1  may  be  the  earliest  conception  of  a  tree, 
with  its  branches  spreading  most  widely  towards  the  bottom, 
and  as  such  may  be  totemistic,  but  it  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  in  the  generalization  of  symbols  for  a  man  forms  not 
unlike  this  occurred.  Fig.  I,  Plate  7,  is,  however,  more  likely 
to  be  one  of  these.      {See  Fig.  X,  Plate  16.)  ^ 

Fig.  I,  Plate  2,  seems  to  represent  a  quadrant  of  the  sun, 
but  we  cannot  be  sure  even  of  this,  for  rather  similar  drawings 
have  been  made  by  the  Veddas  of  Ceylon^  and  the  explanation 

1  '•  The  Eskimo  abont  Bring  Strait."    E.  W.  Nelson. 

2  «  Ancient  Hunters/*    Sollas,  p.  539. 

»  "The  Veddas,"  C.  andO.  Seligmann.  1911. 
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of  tliese  was  that  thej  were  deer  hide  vessels,  witli  looped 
handles  all  round,  in  which  honey  was  collected  from  wild  bees 
nests.  The  Singanpur  rocks  are  e^^tensively  patronized  bv  wild 
beeg.     (See  Fig.  II,  Plate  16.) 

The  break  in  the  continuity  of  the  quadrant  is  due  to  some 
long  past  and  almost  invisible  slip  in  the  rock. 

Fig.  I,  Plate  3,  may  represent  human  figures  but  looks 
more  like  a  group  of  pegged  out  skins  with  long  tails. 

Pig.  II  has  its  approximate  counterpart  in  three  of  the 
Magdalenian  characters  of  Fig.  VI,  Plate  16,  supposed  by  Fiette 
to  be  primitive  script  and  by  Sollas  to  be  ownership  marks.  ^ 

Fig.  Ill  puzzled  me  greatly,  and  with  the  object  of  getting 
to  the  fountain  head,  as  it  were,  for  an  opinion  which  would 
certainly  not  be  trammelled  by  centuries  of  preconceived  notions, 
I  asked  one  of  the  villagers  of  Singanpur  what  it  was.  After 
looking  at  it  attentively  for  a  few  minutes  he  said  it  was  a  tiger 
carrying  off  a  man.  Anyone  who  has  noticed  the  attitude  of 
a  cat  carrying  a  heavy  load,  such  as  a  rabbit,  or  one  of  its  own 
kittens,  must  be  struck  by  the  insight  displayed  in  this  explanation. 

At  the  acknowledged  risk  of  coming  to  grief  on  the  rock  of 
Scylla  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  construe  the  whole  group  to 
mean  that  someone,  probably  the  owner  of  the  cave  immediately 
underneath,  was  the  heroic  slayer  of  a  tiger  and  two  cubs,  whose 
skins  are  drawn  at  the  left  of  the  group. 

With  the  exception  just  noted  the  villagers  of  Singanpur 
have  no  wisdom  to  impart  on  the  subject  of  these  drawings ; 
no  traditions  as  to  their  origin,  and  no  explanation  to  offer. 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  aware  of  their  existence  until 
my  first  visit,  and  even  now  few  have  seen  them. 

In  1914  the  drawings  were  sent,  through  a  friend,  to  Professor 
Sollas,  who  is  probably  the  greatest  present  authority  on  the 
subject.  He  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  discovery  was  of 
value,  but  laid  stress  on  the  value  of  stone  implements  as 
supplementary  evidence.  Unfortunately,  as  I  have  said,  not 
much  of  this  nature  has  been  found. 
I  "Ancient  Hvinters,"  p.  446,  Sollas. 
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The  writer  hopes  that  this  note  may  lead  to  some  future 
systematic  examination  by  experienced  geologists,  who  may 
decide  whether  the  conditions  are  sufficiently  promising  for 
excavation. 

APPENDIX. 

The  specimens  sent  are  felspathic  sandstones,  possibly  of  the 
Dharwar  period.  I  only  suggest  this  as  nothing  definite  can  be 
said  regarding  the  age  of  the  rock  unless  the  adjoining  rocks  are 
examined. 

The  friability  is  due  to  the  removal  of  1  elspars  owing  to 
weathering,  leaving  an  aggregate  of  interlocking  quartz  grains 
held  together  (loosely)  by  secondary  growth  of  quartz.  One 
side  of  the  rock  is  more  so  than  the  other. 

The  red  coatings  are  due  to  iron-oxide  and  absence  of 
organic  vegetable  matter. 

The  black  coating  also  contains  iron-oxide  but  some  organic 
vegetable  matter  is  also  present  in  the  coating.  Owing  to  the 
hardness  of  iron-oxide  and  the  presence  of  organic  gelatinous  matter 
which  has  made  the  surface  of  the  black  coatings  very  greasy, 
the  rock  is  and  this  accounts  capable  of  resisting  weathering 
to  some  extent  for  the  preservation  of  the  drawings. 

Traces  of  lime  are  present  in  the  specimen  but  no  manganese. 

The  colour  of  the  coating  varies  according  to  the  proportion 
of  vegetable  matter  in  it. 
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VII.— Death  and  Funeral  Customs  of  the 

Birhors. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  M.A. 

(i)  Ideas  of  Death  and  Soul. 

The  supernatural  evil  influences  and  evil  beings  against 
whom  the  Birhor  has  to  contend  through 
Origin  of  life  at  length  put  an  end  to  that  life. 
For  Death,  unless  caused  by  violence, 
is  believed  by  the  Birhor  to  be  caused  by  some  evil 
spirit  either  at  its  own  instance  or  at  the  instigation  of  some 
person  who  knows  the  art  of  setting  the  spirits  on.  In  olden 
days,  it  is  said,  Death  meant  only  a  temporary  separation  of  the 
soul  or  rather  souls  from  the  body.  It  was  only  by  a  trick  of  a 
lindum  (a  species  of  centipede)  that  Death  came  to  mean  a 
permanent  severance  of  the  soul  from  the  body.  The  traditional 
Birhor  storylof  the  origin  of  Death  is  as  follows  : — A  Birhor,  who 
was  dead,  revived,  as  usual,  and,  after  having  bathed  in  a  stream, 
was  returning  home,  when  on  his  way  he  met  a  lindum.  The 
crafty  lindum  barred  his  way  and  told  him,  ''  Count  my  '  legs  ' 
first,  and  then  you  will  go  home  ".  The  man  agreed  and  began 
to  count  the  number  of  the  lindum' s  '  legs  %  but  before  he  finished 
counting,  the  lindum  moved  a  few  steps  forward  and  the  man 
had  to  count  the  legs  over  again.  And  again  before  he  had  fin- 
ished counting,  the  lindum  moved  a  few  steps  backwards,  and  the 
man  had  to  begin  counting  once  more.  This  trick  the  lindum 
went  on  repeating  so  that  the  man  could  never  finish  his  task  and 
walk  back  home.  Since  then  the  dead  do  not  return  to  life.  The 
umhul  or  shade  of  the  deceased  is,  however,  ceremonially  taken 
back  to  its  old  home  where  it  is  enshrined  as  an  ancestor  spirit, 
and  receives  for  its  nutriment  daily  offerings  of  food  and  drink 
and  periodical  sacrifices. 

Besides  this  shade,  which  joins  the  invisible  spirit  world  that 

Doctrine      of    interpenetrates  this  visible  world  of  ours,  a  man 
souls. 
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has  two  souls  —a  male  and  a  female.  These  remain  united  in 
cbath  as  in  life,  and,  when  they  fmally  lose  their  present  body  ljy 
death,  are  reincarnated  together  in  a  new  body. 

When  a   person  dreams,   the  male  soul  goes  out  of  the  hody 
Dreams.  and  visits  different  persons  and  places  while  the 

female  soul,  it  i«  said,  remains  in  charge  of  the  body,  "  just  as 
his  wife  is  left  in  charge  of  the  hut  or  encampment  when  a 
BIrhor  goes  out  to  hunt  '\  So  long  as  the  male  soul  does  not 
comeb  ick,  the  body  is  said  to  be  sleeping,  bat  when  it  is  unusually 
long  in  returning,  the  female  soul  too  goes  out  in  search  of  her 
mate  leaving  the  body  dead.  Som3  ?mUs  or  spirit-doctors  are 
"crjcllfced  v/Ith  the  power  of  calling  back  the  truant  souls  and  thas 
restoring  life  through  the  aid  of  their  familiar  spirits. 

Sometimes  the  si)irib  or  spirits  who  take  awiy  the  souls  do 
so  with  no  evil  motive,  but  only  with  a 
Temporary  view  to  (aking  de^lri  or  forced  labour 
from  them  as  landlords  lake  begari  from 
their  ralyats.  And  consequently  wlion  a  BirljOr  dies  in  the 
Jungles  during  a  storm  the  c'.ances  are  that  the  death  may  be 
only  temporary.  High  ^vind,  lightning  and  rain  are  said  to  be  iLe 
indications  of  the  progress  of  a  marriage  procession  of  the  spirits. 
And  when  the  spirii.s  going  in  such  a  procession  S3e  a  hi.imin  bein  >' 
out  in  the  jungles  they  m  ly  make  his  souls  join  the  procession 
and  act  as  torch-bearers,  or  the  lilv:*.  In  such  a  case,  the  spirits  on 
their  return  journey  send  back  the  souls  to  the  body  and  the  man 
revives.  That  is  why  some  Birhors  postpone  for  three  or  four 
days  after  death  the  cremation  or  burial  of  a  man  dying  during 
exposure  in  a  storm.  Recently  a  BIrhor  gave  me  a  vivid  description 
of  a  marriage  procession  of  the  spirits  which  he  fancied  he  saw 
while  overtaken  in  a  jungle  during  a  storm.  He  described  how 
the  shadowy  palanquin-bearers,  torch-beirers,  and  musicians 
passed  above  his  head  in  bright  array  till  the  illumination  dazzled 
his  eyes  and  the  phantoms  vanished,  This  BIrhor  summed  up  hia 
ideas  about  Death  in  the  following  words  : — ■ 

"  The  man  is  the  soul  of  his  dwelling-place  {kumhd  or   leaf- 
hul).     The  body  of  the  man  is  the  dwelling  of  his  soul.     When 
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the  soul  is  in  tiviible,  people  say  the  body  is  sick.  As  a  hut 
goes  to  ruins  when  the  man  deserts  it,  so  the  body  is  said  to  die 
when  the  souls  leave  it.^'' 

After  the  two   souls — male    and    female —  leave  the    body, 
R    b'lH-Ti  ^^^^^   ^^^   born  again    in     a    new   body.     The 

souls  of  a  deceased  Birhor  need  not  always 
be  re-born  in  his  own  tribe.  Thus,  on  the  very  day,  that  the  Naya 
of  a  certain  Birhor  settlement  died,  a  son  was  born  to  a  man  of 
the  Kurmi  caste  in  the  neighburiug  village.  And  the  eon  of 
the  deceased  Birhor  and  all  his  tdri4^  people  seriously  assured  mo 
tliat  the  Kuvim's  son  is  the  reincarnation  of  their  old  Naya. 

(ii)  In  SEEiors  Illness. 

Hastening  the  death  of  the  aged  and  the  sick  as  well  as  the 
abandonment  or  premature   burial  of  the  dying 

The      acconi-     are     unknown.     When    an  U(/ilii     Biihor  be- 

modation       of  n  •      i      *n     ^i       r      •^ 

tho  sick.  comes   very  old  or    seriously   ill,    tlio    Jamily 

settles  down  for  a  time  at  some  suit  able 
place  and  is  said  to  become  Jdg/ii  for  the  time  being.  A 
Birhor,  whether  Jd(//n  or  It/uii  sufferifig  from  some  serious 
illness  is  generally  taken  to  the  sinrit-Lut  of  his  fdufld 
if  there  is  one  and  kept  there  unlil  recovery  or  death. 
The  idea  seems  to  be  that  the  influential  spirits  of  the  village  may 
overpower  or  scare  away  the  spirit  that  has  caused  the  sickii:  s? . 
A  wait  or  spirit-do:tor    is    called    to    find  out    the  particular 

spirit  which  has  caused  the  sickness,  and  the 
The       spirit-     offerino-s  required  to  rid  the  patient  of  its    evil 

doctor.  o  i  r 

attentions.  The  mdti  squats  on  the  floor  and 
beo-ins  to  mutter  his  invocations  and  shake  his  head  violently 
till  at  length  he  proclaims  the  name  of  the  spirit  that  has  caused 
the  sickness   and  the   means  to     be     employed   to   appease    or 

expel  it. 

If  it  is  some  drd-ldngdj  or  spirit  of   the  house   or   family   of 

the    sick   person,  that   is  responsible   for    the 

Spirit  of  tho     sickness,  the  number  and  colour  of   the   fowls 

bouse.  required  to  propitiate  it  are  declared  by  the  indiif 
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and  offerings  are  accordingly  made  by  some  member  of  the 
family. 

If  the  mati  names  some  hhut  or  spirit  of  some  other 
family,  the  sacrifices  required  to  appease  it 
other  house.^"  ^^^  brought  to  the  matt  who  takes  them  up  in 
his  hands,  waves  them  one  by  one  over  the 
head  of  the  sick  person,  feeds  the  votive  fowls  with  ^rua  rice, 
and  puts  them  by  for  the  moment,  and  at  dead  of  night,  takes 
them  stealthily  near  the  hut  of  the  family  whose  bhiit  is 
responsible  for  the  sickness,  sacrifices  them,  and,  leaving  them 
there,  comes  away. 

If   it  is   an  outside    {upand)  spirit   not  belonging   to   the 

^^  .  .  tdnddj  the  mdti  declares   the   direction  from 

Strange  spirits. 

which  it  has  come  and  the  number  (generally 

one)  and  colour  of  fowls  required  by  It.  The  required 
fowl  being  brought  to  him  he  smears  vermilion  on  its  fore- 
head, waves  it  thiee  times  round  the  body  of  the  patient 
and  feeds  it  on  a  little  rice  placed  over  the  hands  of  the 
patient.  As  the  fowl  eats  the  grains  of  rice,  the  mdti  exhorts  the 
spirit  to  leave  the  patient,  saying,  ^'  So  long  thou  hast  troubled 
this  person.  To-day  we  are  offering  thee  sacrifices  ;  do  thou 
leave  him  and  give  him  no  further  trouble.""  This  ceremony  is 
called  neochhdnd.  The  mdti  then  takes  up  the  fowl,  and  with 
one  or  two  companions  goes  with  it  in  the  direction  from  which 
the  spirit  is  supposed  to  have  come.  As  the  7ndti  leaves  the  hut, 
the  patient  throws  out  the  rice  left  in  his  hands  In  the 
direction  in  which  the  mdti  goes.  Arrived  at  the  boundary  line 
between  the  BIrhor  tdrifld  and  the  adjoining  village,  the  mdti 
sits  down  with  his  face  to  the  east  and  makes  three  marks  with 
vermilion  on  the  ground  where  the  fowl  Is  placed.  He  next  lets 
a  little  rice  fall  over  the  head  of  the  fowl  which  eats  it  up.  He 
then  kills  the  fowl  by  twisting  its  head  and  severing  it  from  the 
body.  The  severed  head  is  placed  over  the  vermilion  marks,  and 
blood  from  the  body  is  dropped  there  by  the  mdti  who  says, 
'I  We  now  offer  this  (blood)  to  thee.     Do  not  come  to  so-and-so^g 
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(naming   the    sick  person)    house    again.      Talak   be   on    thy 
mother  if  thou  should^sfc  come  again.'"* 

The  mdti  then  gets  up  and  stands  with  his  legs  apart.  Now 
bending  low  he  throws  the  body  of  the  fowl  backwards  through 
his  legs, in  the  direction  from  which  the  spirit  is  believed  to  have 
come  Then  the  mdti  makes  water  into  a  leaf -cup  and  pours  the 
urine  over  the  head  of  the  fowl  saying,  ^^  Here  is  liquor  for  thee. 
Do  not  come  again  to  the  sick  person  '\  The  body  of  the  fowl 
is  taken  away  by  the  mdti  and  his  companion  and  is  cooked  and 
eaten  by  them. 

Thus,  whereas  spirits  of  the  tdndd  are  propitiated  by  sacrifices, 
these  outside  spirits  are  conducted  oub  of  the  settlement  by  promises 
of  sacrifices  and  are  then  scared  out  of  the  taiidd  by  threats  and 
adjurations.  In  fact,  these  spirits  are  considered  to  be  so  amenable 
to  fear  that  the  mdti  sometimes  sleeps  in  the  patient'^s  hut  with 
a  cane  or  a  stick  by  his  side  ;  and  when  in  a  dream  he  fancies  he 
has  met  the  spirit,  he  at  once  jumps  up,  cane  in  hand;  and  chases 
the  spirit  out  of  the  tdn^d* 

(hi)     The  Last  Ceremonies.  . 

When  a  Birhor  is    at   his  last  gasp,  his  son  or  wife  puts 

a  little  water  into  his  mouth.    Then  all  present 

Facilitating     stand  apart  or  walk   out   of   the   hut   leaving 

the  release  of    ,,      ,  .1,  .    ^u     j      _x-  f 

the  Soul  ^         ^^^   Open,  so   that   the   departing   souls 

may  not  meet  with  any  obstruction  in 
their  way.  Sometimes  the  necklaces,  armlets,  anklets  and  similar 
ornaments  are  taken  ofE  the  limbs  of  a  dying  woman  to  facilitate 
the  escape  of  the  soul. 

Sometimes,   however,    immediately   after  death  a  powerful 
mdti  mutters   invocations  to  persuade  his  own 
Calling  back     familiar  spirit    {sakti-bhut)    to  call  back  the 
Soul^^^^^^^^     departing  soul  and  restore  the   dead   to   life. 
The  mdti  lays  down  the  dead  or  dying  person 
in  a  shed  erected  near  the  thhdn  or  seat  of  his  sakti-bhUt,  burns 
incense,  offers  sacrifice   and  goes  on  muttwing  proper  invoca- 
tions. ^ 
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As  80011  as  the  people  stand  aside  to  make  away  for  the 
departure  of  the  soul  of  the  dying  man,  his 
relatives,  particularly  his  wife  and  children, 
set  up  a  howling  which  continues  until  the  corpse  is  taken 
out  of  the  hut.  It  is  helieved  that  if  this  is  not  done  the 
departed  soul  will  grumble  that  nobody  was  sorry  for  his  death, 
whereas  if  there  is  much  wailing,  the  soul  on  joining  the 
denizens  of  the  undei-world  will  tell  them  with  great  satisfaction 
that  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that  it  escaped  the  importuni- 
ties of  its  surviving  relatives  who  wanted  it  to  stay.  The  wailing 
is  repeated  on  the  occasion  of  the  Hoy  on  ceremony,  though  less 
mildly  and  only  by  women. 

The  hut  in  which  death  takes  place  is  deemed  to  be 
infected  with  death-pollution  (gehi-lotom). 
When  the  corpse  is  taken  out  of  the  hut, 
all  water,  cooked  food,  ashes  in  the  hearth,  burning  charcoal 
or  other  fuel,  are  thrown  away.  Even  the  spirit-hut  is 
considered  infected  with  death-pollution  when  death  occurs 
in  it.  But  whether  a  person  dies  in  the  spirit-hut  or  in  his 
own  hut,  all  the  clay  and  wooden  representations  of  spirits 
in  and  just  outside  the  spirit-hut  as  also  the  spirit-box 
( hongd'peti  )  in  which  ingredients  for  sacrifices  are  kept, 
are  thrown  away,  and  replaced  by  new  ones,  and  sacrifices  are 
offered  to  these  newly-made  figures  in  order  to  free  the  spirit-hut 
from  pollution. 

Wherever  a  Birhor  may  happen  to  die,  two  earthen  vessels, 
one  in  which  rice  used  to  be  cooked  and  the  other  in  which 
vegetables  used  to  be  cooked  are  taken  out  of  the  deceased^s 
hut  and  laid,  bottom  upwards,  in  front  of  it  until  the  Hoy  on  or 
shaving  ceremony.  This  is  intended  to  notify  the  occurrence  of 
a  death  in  the  family.  When  the  pall-bearers  return  home  after 
burial  or  cremation,  all  old  fires  in  the  tHida  are  extinguished 
and  the  cinders  and  ashes  in  the  hearths  of  all  the  houses  in  the 
tanda  are  thrown  away,  and  every  Birhor  in  the  settlement  takes 
a  bath.  Then  a  new  fire  is  kindled  in  some  hut  by  the  friction 
of  two  pieces  of  wood,   and  all  the   other   families  in  the   tdn4a 
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light  their  fires  from  it.  If  a  death  takes  place  at  or  befora 
meal-time,  no  Birhor  in  the  settlemant,  except  little  oMldi<?zi, 
may  take  any  food  until  the  cremation  or  burial  bat  been  finijjhed, 
all  old  fires  extinguished,  cooked  food  thrown  away,  and  until  all 
people  have  had  a  purificatory  bath,  and  new  fi  es  hive  been 
li^^hted.  Until  the  Hoyoa  or  shaving  ceremony  which  takes 
place  on  the  seventh  day  from  death,  no  Birhor  of  the  settle- 
mont  will  shave.  Amongst  the  Uthlus  no  one  in  the  fan^a  will 
hunt  until  the  Hoyon  is  over.  Although  Ja^hi  Birhors  may 
hunt  during  the  period,  they  must  not  eat  the  flesh  of  any  game 
but  may  only  sell  it.  The  members  of  the  deceased's  family, 
besides  observing  the  general  restriction  a  -ainst  eating  fish  or 
flesh  until  the  Hoyon,  may  not  even  bathe.  Singing  and 
dancing  are  not  allowed  in  the  Undd  until  the  Hoyon  ceremony  is 
over.  No  evil  consequences  are,  however,  believed  to  result  from 
the  disregard  of  this  prohibition. 

(iv)  The  Funeral, 

So  long  as  he  lives,  the  Birhor  stands  in  continuous  fear   of 
Object    of      tho     ^^®  spirits ;  but  as  soon   as  he   is   dead  and 
Ceremonies.  until  the  Umbul-dder  ceremony  is  performed, 

it  is  he,  or  rather  his  disembodied  spirit,  that 
becomes  the  prime  object  of  fear  and  concern  to  his  relatives 
and  other  people  of  his  settlement.  And  the  observances 
and  ceremonies  customary  'during  this  period  appear 
to  have  for  their  main  object  the  prevention  of  harm  to 
the  tdndd  through  his  sprit,  and  harm  to  his  spirit  through 
stray,  wicked  spirits.  Even  the  offering  of  food  laid 
out  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  appears  to  be  prompted  as 
much  by  a  feeling  of  affection  for  him  as  from  a  fear  of  his 
spirit  and  a  desire  to  keep  it  agreeably  engaged  at  a  safe  dis- 
tance. 

Until  the  umhul-dder  ceremony  which  follows  the  Hoyin^ 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  hovers  about  in  an  unsettled  state 
between  the  land  of  the  living  on  the  one  side  and  the  spirit 
world  on  the  other,  and  is  considered  peculiarly  dangerous  to  the 
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community  as  well  as  to  itself.     A  woman  dying  within  twenty- 
one  days  of  childbirth  or   a  child  dying   within   twenty -one  days 
of  birth  may  never  be  admitted  to  the   commuuity  of  ancestor- 
spirits,  as   their  spirits  are    always  dangerous.     In   their   case, 
therefore,  a  new  doorway  to  the   hut   is    opened   to   take   their 
corpses  to  the  grave.     These  corpses  are  buried  in   a  place   apait 
from  that  where  other  corpses  are  buried.     Women  and  not  men 
bury  such  corpses ;  the  men  only  dig  their  graves  and  go  away. 
Thorns  are  pricked  on  their  feet  to   prevent   them  from   leaving 
their  graves.     The  corpse  in  the  grave  is  formally   made  over  by 
the  mati  to  the  charge  of  some  spirit  of  a  hill   or  jungle  of  the 
neighbourhood.     In  doing  so   the  mdti  works  himself  up  to  a 
state  of  supposed  possession,  and  says —  '^  O,  spirit  of  such   and 
Buch  hill  or  forest  (names)  !     We  make  over   so-and-so    (names 
the  deceased)  to  you.     Guard  her  well  and  let  her  remain  here.  ^* 
The  mati  (or  rather,    as   it  is   believed,  the   spirit  through   the 
mouth  of  the  mati)  says,  '  I  do  take  charge  '\     If  the  first  spirit 
asked  to  take  charge  does  not  make  such  a  reply,  another   spirit 
is  similarly  addressed,  and  so  on,  until  some  spirit  agrees   to  take 
charge  of  the  dangerous  corpse.     Should  a  boy  or  a  girl  die  before 
the  earboring  ceremony,   the   ears  of   the  corpse  ate   perforated 
before    itis   carried  to  the   grave,   so  that   the   shade   may  get 
admittance  {into  the  community  of  Birhor  spirits. 

The  corpses  of  children  and     women  dying  in  childbirth  are 

^,  ^  ^     ^,        buried.       In       other     cases     cremation    is 

Modes    of    dis-  ,  •    .i 

posal  of  the  dead,     preferred,  but    burial   is  optional  and  is  the 

normal  mode  of  disposal  during  the  rains  and  at  all  seasons  if  the 

family    is  poor. 

On  death,  the  corpse  is  washed    and  anoint-d  with    oil   and 

Toilet     of      the     pounded  turmeric.      If  the     dece  ised   was 

corpse,    and    the     carried,  vermilion  marks  are   made  on   the 

funeral       proces-  ^,  .     .,  .    i.  i,  j 

sion.  forehead.       The   corpse   is   then    stretcnea 

out  and  bound  on  an  unprovided  wooden  bier  and  carried  head 
first  towards  the  grave  or  cremation-ground  as  the  case  may  be- 
Except  in  the  cases  of  a  woman  dying  within  twenty-one  dajrs 
of  childbirth  and  a  child  dying  within  twenty-one  days  ol  birth, 
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who  are  carried  out  by  women  through  a  newly-opened  doorway, 
all  other  Birhor  corpses  are  taken  out  of  the  hut  by  men  through 
the  ordinary  doorway.  An  earthen  jug  filled  with  water,  a  oup 
of  oil,  and  a  torch  are  taken  by  a  member  of  the  funeral  prooes* 
sion  which  comprises  all  adult  members  of  the  t^n4d.  When 
the  party  reach  the  boundary-line  {^ulhi'murM)  of  their  settle- 
ment, the  bier  with  the  corpse  on  it  is  put  down  on  fche  ground 
for  a  few  minutes,  and  then  carried  to  the  plate  of  burial  or 
cremation. 

At  the  burial-ground,  a  grave  about  three  feet  deep,  three  feet 
^        wide,  and  six  feet  long  is  dug    by  men.  The  corpse 
is  carried  three  times   round   the   grave   and   then 
laid    down    flat  in    the   grave  with  its   head   pointing   south. 
The  trunk  of  the  corpse  is  covered  over  with  a  piece  of  cloth. 
The  deceased^s  son  or  grandson  holds  a  lighted  torch  in  his  right 
hand  and  someone   stands  besides  him  pressing  his  left  eye  with 
one  hand.     With  his  left  eye  thus  closed,  he  walks  round  the 
grave  three  times  and  then  lays    the    torch  over  the  corpse's 
mouth.     Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so  put  a  few  pice  into  the 
corpse's  mouth.     A  miniature  hunting-net,  an  axe,  two  iaiuia 
or  small  sticks  used  in  supporting  a  net  while   stretched    a  little 
tobacco  and  lime  in  a  leaf  or  in  a   lime-box,  and,  if  possible,  a 
brass  plate  are  placed  in  the  grave  beside  the  head  of  a  male 
corpse.     Some  Jaghi  Birhors  also  put  a  piece  of  new  cloth  there. 
While  these  are  placed  in  the  grave,  some  elder  of  the  0ndd 
addresses  the  corpse,  sayiag,  "  Go  thou  and  hunt  that  way.     Do 
not  come  this  way  again  ^\     In  the  case  of  a  female  corpse,  a 
bundle  of  chop  fibres  is  placed  in  the    grave  and  the  corpse  is 
told  :  "  Work  those  with  these.      Do  not  come  back  to  us  '^     A 
clod  of  earth  is  then  thrown  into  the  grave  in  the  name  of  each 
absent  relative  ;  and  finally  all  present  throw  earth  into  the  grave 
and  close  it  up.  Small  blocks  of  stone  are  placed  over  the  grave 
to  prevent  jackals  or  other  animals  from  exhuming  the  corpse. 
When  a  corpse  is  to  be  cremated,  a  funeral  pyre  is  arranged 
♦*     -  hy  the  men.  The  corpse  is  carried  three  times 

round  this  pyre    and  then  laid  flat  on  it 
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with  its  head  pointing  south.  The  son  or  grandson  circumam- 
bulates the  corpse  three  times^  and  then  with  his  left  eye 
closed^  as  described  above,  puts  the  lighted  torch  into 
the  corpse's  mouth  and  straightway  leaves  the  ground  without 
looking  backwards,  goes  to  some  stream  or  spring,  where  he 
bathes  and  returns  home.  After  fire  is  first  set  to  the  corpse  in 
this  way  by  the  son  or  grandson,  wood  is  placed  on  the 
corpse  in  the  name  of  each  absent  relative  and  then  by 
every  one  present.  When  the  corpse  is  wholly  burnt,  the 
women  of  the  tdridd  bring  jars  of  water  from  some  stream  or 
•pring  close  by  and  with  a  winnowing  basket  pour  it  on  th» 
embers.  Then  the  women  with  their  left  hands  pick  up  first 
a  tooth,  next  a  finger-bone,  then  a  thigh-bone  and  finally  the 
remaining  bones.  These  they  carefully  wash  in  water  and  put 
into  a  new  earthen  jug.  This  jug  with  the  bones  in  it  is  carried 
home  and  hung  up  on  some  tree  near  the  deceased's  hut  to  remain 
there  until  the  Hoyon  ceremony.  Then  all  go  and  purify  them- 
selves by  bathing  in  some  stream  or  spring,  and  return  towards 
their  tdndd. 

After  the  When   the   funeral  party  return  after  the 

Funeral.  purificatory  bath  to  the  limits  of  their  tdndd, 

they  have  to  undergo  a  further  purification  by  fire  and  fumigation. 
Some  burning  charcoal  has  already  been  placed  there  by  the 
women,  and  on  the  approach  of  the  party  a  quantity  of  the  aromatic 
resin  of  the  Sal  tree  {Shorea  robusia)  is  sprinkled  on  tho 
fire  to  produce  a  strong-smelling  smoke.  Arriving  there 
each  one  of  the  party  touches  the  fire  with  his  left  great  toe 
and  waves  his  left  hand  over  the  fire.  Then  they  proceed 
to  the  space  [dug an)  in  front  of  the  deceased's  hut,  and 
there  water  in  which  a  bit  of  copper  and  some  leaves  of 
the  sacred  basil  have  been  dipped  is  sprinkled  on  their 
persons.  Then  the  men  in  a  body  enter  the  hut  of  the  deceased. 
When  the  corpse  was  removed  from  the  hut,  the  part  of  th« 
fioor  where  the  deceased  breathed  his  last  had  immediately  been 
cleaned  with  mud  or  cowdung  diluted  in  water,  and  ashes  spread 
over  it  in  the  beli«f  that  the  footprints  of  the  spirit  which  caused 
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the  death  would  be  discernible  in  the  ashes.  The  men  scrutinize 
the  supposed  footprints  in  the  ashes  to  discover  whether  the 
spirit  was  a  family  spirit  or  an  interloper.  If  the  footprints 
look  like  those  of  a  person  entering  the  hut,  it  is  concluded  that 
death  was  caused  by  a  spirit  of  the  house.  If  the  footprints 
look  like  those  of  a  person  going  out  of  the  hut,  it  is  concluded 
that  it  is  some  outside  spirit— perhaps  one  of  a  different  /as^a— 
which  is  responsible  for  the  death.  The  mdti  again  works  himself 
into  a  state  of  supposed  spiiit  possession  and  declares  what  sacri- 
fices are  necessary  to  propitiate  the  spirit,  if  it  is  a  spirit  of  the 
iandd.  If  it  is  an  outside  spirit,  the  mdti  performs  the  '  nihchhd  * 
ceremony,  so  that  the  spirit  may  not  come  again  to  the  house. 

On  the  evening  of  the  day  after  the  death,  a  son  or  parent 
or  .widow  or  other  member  of  the  deceased^s  family  goes  with  a 
leaf-plate  of  boiled  rice  and  pot-herb  or  pulse,  a  leaf-cup  of  water, 
a  little  tobacco  (if  the  deceased  used  to  take  it)  and  lime,  and  a 
glowing  faggot  to  the  outskirts  (kulki-mun)  of  the  settlement, 
where  the  corpse  was  put-down  by  the  palbearers  on  their 
way  to  the  burial  or  cremation  ground.  As  the  person  puts 
these  down  on  the  ground,  he  or  she  addresses  the  shade  of  the 
deceased  saying,  ''  Here  now,  we  have  brought  food  for  thee, 
we  have  brought  tobacco  and  lime  for  thee.  Take  these  and  bo 
quiet  ^\  If  the  deceased  was  a  babe  at  the  breast,  mother's  milk 
is  taken  to  the  spot  instead  of  rice  and  other  articles. 

(v)  The  Ho  yon  or  Shaving  Ceremony. 
On  the  seventh  or  ninth  day  after  death  the  bones  of  the  cre- 
mated corpse  are  buried  in  a  small  hole  just  outside  the  tdn4d  un- 
der some  tree,  and  covered  up  with  a  stone  slab,  saying  ''  Ancestor- 
spirits,  carry  the  bones  to  the  original  home  [of  the  clan]." 
It  is  believed  that  the  ancestor-spirits  of  the  deceased  carry 
the  bones  to  the  original  home  of  the  clan.  Then  all  th« 
Birhofs  of  the  settlement  go  outside  the  limits  of  the  (dndd  and 
shave  themselves.  Women  have  their  nails  pared.  Then  they 
bathe  themselves  in  some  stream  and  return  to  the  fdn(fd.  The 
widow  of  the  (deceased,  when  she  goes  to  the  stream  for  bathingi 
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throws  away  the  iron  bracelet  hitherto  worn  by  her  as  a  sigfi  of  the' 
married  state.  After  bathing,  she  puts  on  a  new  sari-cloth,  called 
the  widow's  cloth  {rdndi  sari),  presented  to  her  by  her  father  or 
brother  who  come  to  the  t(tn4a  for  the  occasion. 

(vi)  Umbul-Ader  ou  Calling  back  the  Spirit. 

In  the  evening  a  few  men  go  to  the  spot  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  (dndd  wEere  the  corpse  rested  on  its  way  to  the  burial  place 
or  cremation  ground.  There  they  put  up  a  miniature  leaf -shed 
running  north  to  south  in  length,  and  then  go  back  to  their 
(dndd.  The  whole  tdndd  now  maintain  absolute  silence.  Three  or 
five  other  men  go  to  the  new  shed  carrying  with  them  two  sickles, 
a  new  basket  and  a  chicken.  A  few  other  men  wait  in  breathless 
silence  at  the  deceased's  house,  where  a  lamp  is  kept  burning.  Ar- 
rived at  the  miniature  leaf-shed  the  men  who  go  there  with  the 
chicken  sacrifice  it,  saying,  ^^All  ye  stray  spirits,  spirits  of  persons 
who  were  long  lost  or  died  a  bad  death,  leave  ye  the  spirit  of  the 
newly-deceased.  Here  we  offer  this  fowl  to  you;  do  ye  give  up 
his  spirit.'^  Saying  this,  the  men  strike  one  sickle  against  another 
and  call  out  the  name  of  their  recently-deceased  relative  and  ex- 
claim,— '*  Come,  so-and-so  (names)!  Look  I  thy  house^is  burning.-'' 
With  repeated  exclamations  like  this  the  party  return  home,  fol- 
lowed, as  they  believe,  by  the  spirit  of  their  dead  relative.  In 
the  meanwhile  the  door  of  the  deceased's  old  hut  is  closed  against 
their  approach.  Arrived  at  the  door,  they  call  out — '^  Which  of 
you  are  sleeping  and  which  of  you  are  awake  ?  "  Those  within 
the  hut  ask. — "  Are  you  our  own  people  or  strangers  ?" 
*'  We  are  your  people,  and  not  strangers  ",  is  the  reply. 
Thereupon  they  ask,  ^'  What  then  do  you  want  ?  '"*  The 
men  reply,  '[  We  have  taken  out  sorrow,  and  bring  you  happi- 
ness ".  The  door  is  then  opened  and  they  are  admitted  into  the 
hut.  On  entering  the  hut,  they  ask  with  bated  breath,  '^  Has  the 
shade  come  in  ?  "  The  reply  is  always  in  the  affirmative.  A  mdti, 
however,  must  be  called  in.  He  takes  up  a  handful  of  rice,  sprin- 
kles it  round  his  head- — swings  his  head  from  side  to  side  with  in- 
creaseing  rapidity  until  he  gets  into  a  state  of  spirit-possession  in 
Qrder  to  sea  if  the  spirit  has  really  entered  the  hut.  One  of  the  men 
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present  asks  the  name  of  the  spirit  which  has  entered  his  body  and 
the  mati  in  a  nasal  voice,  supposed  to  be  characteristic  of  spirits, 
gives  out  the  name.  If  the  name  is  not  that  of  the  deceased 
but  of  some  other  spirit,  the  ceremony  of  burning  the  miniature 
hut  and  calling  back  the  spirit  is  repeated.  And  the  mati  again 
gets  into  a  state  of  spirit-possession.  When  the  soul  of  the 
deceased  at  length  enters  the  mati's  body  and  reveals  itself ,  people 
present  joyfully  exclaim  :  ^'  Ah  !  he  has  come  now!  This  is  hig 
own  house ;  where  else  can  he  go  to  ?  ''  It  is  now  no  longer  the 
mati  who  speaks,  but  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  who  uses  the 
matVs  mouth  in  speaking.  The  spirit  is  now  questioned — "Who 
took  you  away  from  this  world  ?  Was  it  an  outside  bhut  or  a 
hhut  of  the  house  T'  On  naming  the  bhut  that  is  responsible  for 
the  death,  the  spirit  asks  leave  to  get  out  of  the  body  of  the  7ndti. 
If  some  spirit  of  the  family  of  the  deceased,  either  an  ancestor- 
spirit  or  the  Buru-Bongd)  or  some  spirit  of  the  tdndd  has  been 
named  as  responsible  for  the  death,  proper  sacrifices  are  offered 
to  appease  it ;  if  it  is  some  outside  spirit  that  has  caused  the  death, 
the  nine  Aha  ceremony  is  performed  by  the  mdti.  In  the  case  of  a 
Birhor  killed  by  a  tiger,  his  spirit  is  called  back  by  the  umbul- 
dder  ceremony  and  a  seat  is  provided  for  the  spirit  of  the  deceased 
by  planting  an  erect  stone  under  some  tree,  and  sacrifices  are 
offered  there. 

After  the  mdti  has  declared  that  the  shade  has  entered 
the  hut,  the  men  who  carried  the  corpse  to  its  grave  or  crema- 
tion ground  are  each  given  a  leaf -plate  with  some  boiled  rice 
on  it.  Each  of  them  takes  up  the  leaf-plate  and  places  it  on 
his  shoulder  and  then  puts  it  down  again  on  the  ground.  This 
is  repeated  three  times  .  Each  time  he  does  so  the  man 
is  asked  by  others  present,—"  Whose  shoulder-pole  {kdndh-iati}" 
is  this  you  put  down  ?  '^  He  replies  :  ^'  Now  at  length  I  am^^ 
laying  off  the  shoulder-pole  of  so-and-so  (names  the  deceased). '' 
When  this  ceremony  is  finished,  the  three  leaf-plates  of  rice 

*  Pole  used  in  ca^vrying  a  burden.  "rW^^TtTth^  poles  of  the  bier  ii» 
which  the  corpse  was  carried  to  its  grave  or  cremation  grpimd. 
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are  taken  to  the  spot  where  the  corpse  rested  on  its  way  to  the 
grave  or  cremation  ground,  and  are  left  there  This  ceremony i 
known  as  "  Discharging  the  shoulder-pole,  ''  must  be  performed 
that  night,  whether  the  funer  il  feast  is  then  given  or   delayed. 

Generally  the  funeral  feast  to  all  the  people  of  the  settle- 
ment is  also  provided  that  night  ;  but  sometimes  owing  to 
want  of  means  it  is  delayed  for  a  few  months  or  even  for  a 
year.  A  family  postponing  the  feast  may  perform  the  hojfdn 
ceremony  on  the  fifth  day  from  the  death.  Two  interesting 
ceremonies  prelude  the  feast.  When  their  meals  are  served  to 
the  guests,  but  before  they  begin  eating,  a  wailing  is  heard 
and  the  widow  or  a  son  or  a  brother  of  the  deceased  plaintively 
exclaims,  "  Other  people  live  in  [pools]  full  [of]  water  [bkaral 
pant]  I  am  living  in  dried  up  [pool  of]  water  [sukhal  pani"].  ^' 
The  guests  in  reply  say  by  way  of  consolation  :  ''  Why,  friend, 
we  are  still  alive.  Why  should  we  allow  you  to  be  swept  away  V* 
By  this  ritual  wailing  and  consolation  is  the  social  tie  that 
binds  the  surviving  members  of  the  deceased^s  family  to  the 
other  families  of  the  \an4a  renewed  or  cemented  and  streng- 
thened. 

The  next  interesting  ceremony  that  precedes  the  feast  serves 
to  incorporate  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  in  the  community  of  his 
ancestor-spirits  (hdprotn).  Before  the  guests  have  yet  begun  to 
eat  the  dinner  placed  before  them,  the  Naya  of  the  settlement 
and  another  elder  of  the  tribe,  who  have  both  been  seated  side 
by  side  in  a  central  position,  take  up  in  their  hands  a  little 
rice  from  their  plates  and  drop  it  on  the  ground  by  way 
of  offering  to  the  ancestor-spirits,  saying :  "  Here  we  make 
rice-offering  to  ye  all  in  the  name  of  so-and-so  (names  the 
deceased).  Do  ye  incorporate  him  in  your  herd  {ffotk).  From 
to-day  we  shall  offer  rice  and  liquor  to  ye  all  ''  .  Then  each 
of  them  drops  a  little  water  on  the  ground  and  says,  '^  To-day 
we    have  performed  '  HariboP  of  so-and-so  (names).*  Haribol ! 

•  Haribo  I,  means  "  utter  the  name  of  Hari  or  God  ",  This  is  the  castomarjr 
•xcUmation  of  Bengali-speaking  Uindns  when  a  death  occurs  in  a  family  and  a 
eorpse  is  carried.  Tho  Birhofs  liko  tht  Mundaa  appear  to  havf  borrowed  this  usag« 
tsQm,  tht  Hi&dtti. 
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HaribOl !  Haribol !  ^^  The  two  men  now  sprinkle  water  with 
mango  leaves  on  all  present  and  bid  them  eat  ;  aad  all  fall  to 
eating. 

Thui  is  the  normal  state  of  things  in  the  settlement  restored, 
the  spirit  of  the  deceased  is  incorporated  in  the  community  of 
ancestor-spirit «,  the  death-taboos  on  the  survivors  are  removed  ; 
and  the  people  of  the  (dn^d  resume  their  usual  avocations. 
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Ho  Folk-lore*  (III) 

B.  Sukumar  Haldar,  B.A. 

20. — The  Stoey  op  a  fox  and  a  beau. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  fox  left  her  little  cubs  in  a  hole  at  night 
and  went  on  the  prowl.  While  she  was  away  a  bear  came  and 
dug  up  the  hole  in  search  of  white-ants,  and  in  doing  so  fatally 
mauled  the  little  foxes  with  his  long  sharp  nails.  When  the 
fox  returned  home  and  saw  her  little  o:ies  lying  dead  she  said 
to  herself  : — ''You  have  taken  advantage,  Bruin,  of  my  absence 
and  slaughtered  the  dear  innocents.  You  will  have  to  rue  for 
this.'^  One  day  she  was  busily  engaged,  on  the  bank  of  a  rivei, 
in  stitching  up  a  bag  [porom)  of  Roong  leaves  and  the  bear 
passed  that  way.  Said  the  bear: — "Well  granny,  what 
are  you  making  this  porom  for  ?  "  The  fox  replied  : — "  O  my 
dear  grand-child,  haven't  you  heard  that  a  great  cataclysm  is 
impending  ?  There  will  be  a  terrible  storm,  rain  will  descend 
in  torrents,  trees  will  be  up-rooted  and  huge  boulders  of  rock 
will  slip  oft  the  hill-sides  and  will  be  carried  headlong  into  the 
deep  sea.  I  am  making  this  porom  as  a  life-saving  apparatus. 
I  will  shut  myself  up  in  it  snugly  when  the  storm  comes. '^  On 
hearing  this  the  bear  said  : — "  O  my  dear  grandam,  do  make 
one  for  me  also  that  I  may  be  saved  fiom  the  great  deluge." 
'*  Certainly,  my  dear  grand-child,"  said  the  fox^  "  I  will  prepare 
one  for  you  first  of  all.  I  am  only  a  small  creature  and  it  will 
not  take  me  long  to  make  one  for  myself.* '  Then  the  fox  made 
a  large-sized  porom  and  when  it  was  ready  the  bear  got  into  it 
and  the  fox  stitched  up  the  opening  and  secured  the  poro  n  with 
strong  straps  and  fastening  to  it  a  piece  of  rock  she  threw  it  into 
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the  river.    The  bear  thus  met  with  a  watery  grave  and  the  fox 
revenged  herself  for  the  destruction  of  her  little  ones.* 

21. — A   STORY    OP   THE   HeBO    (SOWING)    FESTIVAL.     . 

In  ancient  time.i  there  was  a  family  of  four  brothers.  The* 
brothers  were  all  unmarried  and  they  lived  together  in  com 
mensality.  At  some  distance  from  their  house  there  lived  a  man 
who  celebrated  the  Hero  or  sowing  festival.  During  this 
festival  it  was  customary  for  people  to  grind  rice  into  a  fine 
powder  which  they  made  into  cakes,  and  some  of  which  they 
made  into  a  thin  paste  wherewith  they  bedaubed  the  walls  of 
their  houses  with  figures  of  men  and  horses.  One  day  the 
eldest  brother  strolled  down  to  the  village  ani  saw  these  mural 
decorations.  He  then  carved  a  human  figure  out  of  a  piece  of 
wood  and  placed  it  secretly  in  the  course  of  the  night  against 
a  wall  decorated  with  rice-paste  drawings  and  returned  home 
unobserved.  He  spoke  to  no  one  about  it.  Next  day  his 
younger  brother  went  lound  the  village  and  observed  the  wooden 
fetish,  and  at  night-fall  he  crept  secretly  to  the  place  and  gave 
it  a  coating  of  mud-paste.  The  third  brother  in  like  manner 
saw  the  figure  on  the  following  day  and  he  too  approached  it 
secretly  at  night  and  painted  it  in  different  colours  and 
bedecked  it  with  jewellery  so  that  it  looked  like  a  beautiful 
woman.  The  youngest  brother  went  to  the  place  on  the 
fourth  day  and  saw  the  figure  and  was  so  pleased  with  it 
that  he  prayed  to  God  to  endow  it  with  life.  So  earnestly 
did  he  pray  that  his  prayer  was  heard  and  God  breathed  life 
into  the  figure  which  was  forthwith  transformed  into  a  handsome 
damsel.  He  brought  her  home  and  kept  her  in  his  own  separate 
room  in  the  common  domicile.  The  young  woman  was  seen  by 
his  brothers  next  morning  and  the  third  brother  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  found  her  in  the  house  with  the  mural  decorations  where 
there  was  an  effigy  of  a  woman  and  whether  the  woman  was  not 
indeed  that  very  effigy  brought  into  life.  The  answers  being  in  the 

*  Cp.  Story  No.  14  in  Vol.  II,  Part  III,  p.  289  of  this  Journal  and  also  Stories 
Nos.  22  and  28  po»f»  ■   ^      ■ 
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affirmatlre  the  third  brother  said  : — "  Well  in  that  case  fhe  if 
mine  by  right  for  it  was  I  who  painted  and  adorned  the  wooden 
figure  that  I  found  there/'  The  second  brother  pressed  his  own 
claim  on  the  ground  that  the  credit  of  covering  up  a  wooden 
figure  with  clay  belonged  to  him;  while  the  eldest  brother 
aiserted  his  own  right  as  the  maker  of  the  original  carved  figure. 
There  thus  arose  a  violent  quarrel  amongst  the  four  brothers 
over  this  strange  and  fascinating  woman.  At  last  the  matter 
was  referred  to  a  pancho  (a  meeting  of  the  elders  of  the  commu- 
nity) ,  who  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  eldest  brother,  and  the 
other  brothers  accepted  the  decision.  From  that  day  the  Hos 
have  observed  the  Hero  festival  which  is  in  vogue  even  at  the 
present  day. 

28. — A  lox's  RUsB. 

Once  upon  a  time  a  tiger  while  roving  in  the  jungles  wai 
pinned  down  under  a  falling  tree  and  was  unable  to  extricate 
hlmtelf.  "While  he  was  in  this  predicament  a  man  hap- 
pened to  pass  by  and  the  tiger  thus  addressed  him : — "  Oh 
my  friend,  lend  me  a  helping  hand  and  get  me  out  of  this  scrape. 
Never  for  a  moment  suppose  that  I  will  do  you  any  harm.'* 
The  man  said: — "It  is  impossible  to  accept  your  assurance. 
You  are  the  natural  enemy  of  mankind.  How  can  1  trust  you  ?'' 
The  tiger  swore  on  his  word  of  honour  to  abstain  from  doing 
any  harm  to  the  man  who,  beguiled  by  the  tiger's  soft  speeches, 
rescued  him  by  forcing  up  the  tree  which  held  him  fast  as  in  a 
vice.  The  tiger  stretched  his  limbs  and  thus  addressed  the  man  : — 
"  Now  will  I  make  a  meal  of  you."  The  man  observed  that  it 
was  passing  strange  that  the  tiger  should  so  soon  go  back  on  his 
plighted  word.  Said  the  tiger  : — "  I  am  feeling  the  pangs  of 
hunger.  Necessity  has  no  law  and  I  cannot  help  devouring 
you."  The  man  prayed  that  the  matter  might  at  least  be  referred 
in  the  first  instance  to  a  third  party.  This  was  conceded  by  the 
tiger  and  both  of  them  proceeded  together  to  find  some  one  to 
whom  the  matter  could  be  referred.  They  came  across  a  bullock 
and  the  man  told  him  the  whole  story  and  aw.iited  his  decision. 
"  You  men/'  said  the  bullock, "  are  a  horriblylbad  lot.  You  torture 
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US  by  twisting  our  tail  and   prodding  us   mercilessly  with   the 
pain  (a  goad)  in  order  to  exact  the  utmost  work    from  us   while 
we  are  young  and  when  we  get  old  you  turn  us  out  of  doors  and 
refuse  to   give  us  any  food.     My  decision  is  in  favour  of  the 
tiger.'''     The  tiger  said: — ''The   matter  is   now   settled.     Let 
me   now  eat  you  up.''     The  man  said': — '^  Don't  be   impatient. 
Let  us  refer  the  matter  to  a    more   reasonable   arbitrator."     To 
this  the  tiger  agreed  and  they  went   on  to  another  place  where 
they  met    a  fox.     The   fox    affected  to  be  in  a  great  hurry. . 
He   said: — "1    cannot   attend  to   your  business  now.     I  have 
just  come     home    hot  and   tired     after    an  arduous    journey 
undertaken  at  the  instance  of  the  King  who  had  commissioned 
me  to   deliver  an  important  message  abroad.     Let  me  go  in  and 
have   a  drink   of   water  and  then  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  for 
you.'^     After  making   this   speech   the  fox  got  into  his   hole. 
He  came  out  again  after  a  little  time  and  heard  the  man's  story 
and  then  said : — "  The  whole  story  is   an   obvious   fabrication.'' 
The  man  asserted  that  his  story  was  true  to  fact  and  he  referred 
the  fox  to  the  tiger  who  only  corroborated  what  he  had  stated. 
Said  the  fox  : — "  I  am  sure  both  of   you  are  making   a   fool  of 
me.     it  is  an   impossible   story.     You  must  show  me  the  tree 
connected  with  this  miraculous  occurrence.^'     Then  they  all  went 
to  the  place  where  the  tree  was  lying.     On  seeing  the  tree    the 
fox  indulged  in   an   incredulous  guffaw   and  observed  : — '*  Let 
me  see  you  reconstruct  the  strange  situation  if  you  can.^'     There- 
upon the     man  raised  the   tree    by   main  force  and  the  tiger 
allowed  himself  to  be  pressed  down  under  its  weight.     Said  the 
fox  to  the  tiger  :— '*  Now  let  me  see    you  shake   yourself  free." 
The  tiger  tried  but  could  not  move.     The  fox  then  said  to  the 
man: — '^  Fetch  a   good    big  stick   and   belabour  him  with  it." 
Then  the  man  secured  a  cudgel  and  put  the  poor  tiger  to  death,''^ 

23. — A  fox's  artful  dodge. 

In  a  certain  forest  there  lived  a   serpent,   of   enormous   size, 

which   preyed  upon  human  beings  and  animals  of  all  kindg.     It 

*Cf.  Story  No.  14  in  Vol.  II,  Part  III,  p,  289  of  this  Journal  and  also  stories 
No.  20  ante  and  23  post. 
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SO  happened  that  a  great  forest-fire  arose  and  threatened  to 
engulf  the  serpent''s  lair.  The  serpent  was  in  a  state  of  con- 
sternation and  could  find  no  means  of  extricating  himself  from 
the  perilous  situation.  A  beggar  happened  to  pass  by  the  place 
with  a  wicker  wallet  slung  over  his  shoulder.  The  snake  saw 
the  man  and  appealed  to  him  for  succour.  Said  the  mendi- 
cant : — "  How  can  I  befriend  one  who  is  man's  avowed  enemy  ? 
Were  I  to  save  you  your  first  act  will  perhaps  be  to  swallow 
your  benefactor/''  On  this  the  snake  swore  hard  and  took 
many  solemn  oaths  and  appealed  so  abjectly  as  to  melt  the 
beggar's  heart.  The  man  made  a  long  arm  and  placed  his 
bag  in  front  of  the  snake's  hole.  The  snake  promptly  jumped 
into  the  bag  and  was  rescued  from  the  fire.  As  soon  as  he 
found  himself  out  of  danger  the  snake  proceeded  to  devour  the 
beggar  calling  him  a  fool  for  having  saved  his  enemy.  As  if 
to  add  insult  to  injury  he  said : — *'  Don't  you  know  that  it  is 
only  natural  for  me  to  prey  on  men  ?  Herein  no  injustice  is 
involved.  It  is  but  a  fulfilment  of  Nature's  law."  The  poor 
beggar  began  to  lament  piteously  and  he  roundly  charged  the 
snake  with  ingratitude.  At  last  it  was  agreed  that  the  matter 
should  be  referred  to  arbitration.  So  they  went  on  together 
in  order  to  find  some  one  who  could  settle  the  point  one  way  or 
the  other.  They  at  last  met  an  old  ox  and  told  him  about  the 
facts  of  the  matter  and  asked  him  to  pronounce  his  decision. 
The  ox  thus  addressed  the  snake  : — ''  Man  is  forsooth  an  un- 
grateful creature.  Just  see,  I  ploughed  his  lands  for  him  and 
toiled  and  moiled  for  him  while  I  was  young,  but  now  that  I  am 
stricken  in  years  he  refuses  to  give  me  food  and  has  turned  me 
out  of  doors.  It  is  well  that  you  should  swallow  up  this 
beggar."  The  man  would  not  accept  the  verdict  and  demanded 
an  unbiassed  tribunal.  The  snake  agreed  and  the  two  went  on 
their  way  until  they  met  an  ewe  and  acquainted  her  with  the 
facts.  The  ewe  said  to  the  snake  : — ^'  It  is  well  that  you 
should  eat  up  the  man.  Look  at  man's  perfidy.  I  gave  birth 
to  many  a  lamb  but  the  greedy  fellow  killed  them  all  and  ate 
them,  and   now  that  I  have  "become  old  and  weak  he  will  not 
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give  me  any  fodder  and  I  have  been  turned  adrift  to  eke  out  a 
miserable  existence  as  best  I  can/''  The  man  said  : — *'  No,  I 
cannot  accept  her  verdict.  She  is  too  full  of  prejudice 
against  man  to  return  a  true  award.  Let  us  place  the 
matter  before  an  unbiassed  arbitrator.  So  they  continued  their 
journey  until  they  met  a  fox.  The  fox  was  duly  acquainted 
.T/ith  the  facts  and  then  he  said  in  a  grave  and  solemn  tone  : — 

''  It  is  impossible  for  one  to  arbitrate  as  I  cannot  accept  the 
facts  which  you  have  placed  before  me.  It  is  an  impossible 
story  that  you  hare  stated.  How  can  I  believe  that  so  big 
a  snake  found  room  in  so  tiny  a  wallet  ?  I  would  reserve  my 
verdict  until  I  have  seen  the  miracle  accomplished  in  my  presence." 
Upon  this  the  snake  quite  unsuspectingly  re-entered  the  bag, 
and  uttered  a  cry  to  assure  the  fox  that  he  was  really  Inside. 
The  fox  now  gave  a  significant  hint  to  the  mendicant  who, 
acting  on  the  hint,  promptly  secured  the  flap  of  the  wallet  with  • 
a  piece  of  string  and  killed  the  snake.  Thus  the  fox  by  his 
adroitness  managed  to  save  the  man's  llfe."^ 

24. — The  Story  op  a  Dakua  t 

A  Munda  had  occasion  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Pir  MankI,  and 
he  was  attended,  as  usual  by  his  Dakua.  The  Muuda  saluted 
the  Manki  and  when  the  Dakua,  who  was  inexperienced  in  these 
matters,  saw  this  he  inferred  that  the  Manki  was  superior  in 
rank  to  the  Munda.  To  make  sure,  he  asked  the  Munda  if  the 
Manki  was  indeed  his  superior,  and  when  he  was  re-assured  on 
the  point  he  expressed  a  desire  to  become  the  Maiikl^s  Dakua. 
His  wish  wa«  gratified.  One  day  the  Manki  went  on  a  visit  to 
the  King  and  the  Dakua  as  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  aceompa- 

*  Cf.  Story  Xo.  14  in  Vol.  II,  Part  III,  p.  289  of  this  Journal  and  also  stories 
Nos.  20  and  22  ante. 

t  Under  the  revenue  system  in  force  in  the  Kolhan  there  ai  e  73  local  divisions, 
each  comprising  a  group  of  villages.  Each  of  these  divisions  has  a  Manki  or  divislona 
head-man  who  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  revenue  and  exercises  the  powers 
oi  a  Police  Sub-Inspector.  Each  Manki  has  under  him  Mundas  or  village  headmen 
exercising  revenue  and  Police  powers  in  each  village.  Manki*  and  Mundas  have  under 
them  Dakoas  who  act  as  revenue  messengers  and  PoliCe  constables. 
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nied  the  Manki.     The  Manki  made  his  obeisance   to  the   King, 
and  on  seeing  him   do    so   the  Dakua    took   it   that   the  King 
must  be    superior  in   rank   to  the    Manki.     lie   questioned  the 
Manki    on  the    point  and  when  he    came   to    know   for  certain 
that   the    King^s  rank   was   superior   to  the  Manki^s  he  wanted 
to  become  the  King^s  Dakua.     His  request   was   granted.     One 
day  the  King  went  into  the  jungles   to   hunt  and  on  seeing  a  fox 
he  nodded  to  that  animal.     Seeing   that   the  Dakua  fancied  that 
the  fox  must  be  superior  to  the  King  and  he  asked  the  King  if  that 
was  so.     The  King  said  : — "  YeS;  indeed^  the  fox  is  my  superior.'''' 
The  Dakua  told  the  king  that  he  would   in  that  case  prefer  the 
service   of   the   fox.     His   request   was   again  granted  and     he 
became   the  fox's  Dakua.     The  fox  soon  began  to  regard  the 
Dakui  as  an  incubus  as  the  latter  constantly  followed  him  about 
and  hardly  gave  him  a  chance  of  enjoying  a  quiet  meal.   The  fox 
hit  upon  a  plan  in  order  to  get  rid  of  the  man.     lie  gave  his 
Dakaa  an  ox  and  said  :  — ^^  You  have  served  me  faithfully.     This 
is  your  reward.     Take  it  home  v/ifch   you.     You  need  not  dance 
attendance  on  me  any  longer.-'''      While  on  his  way  home,  the 
man  passed  a  night  in  a  certain  village  and  put  up  in  the  house 
of  a  Teli  (an  oil-manufaeturer),  and  tied  the  ox  to  the  wooden  oil- 
mill.   At  day-break  the  Teli  gave  oat  that  his   mill   had  brought 
forth  an  ox  over-night.  The  Dakua  pleaded  in  vain  that  it  was  his 
own  ox  and  that  he  had  kept  it  tied  to  the  mill-post.  As  his  claim 
was  stoutly  contested  by  the  Teli   there  was  nothing   for  him 
but  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  King.     The    King   heard  both 
the  claimants  and  falling  to  decide  the  claim  asked  the  Dakua  to 
produce  the  fox  to  testify  to  his  ownership  of  the  disputed  ox. 
The  Dakua  went  and  told  the  fox  all  about   his  trouble   and 
asked  him  to  appear  before  the   King  and  give  his  testimony. 
Said  the  fox  : — '^  Very  well  go  ahead  and  tell  the   King  to  have 
all  the  dogs  in  his  palace  tied  up  securely.     I  will  appear  before 
his   majesty  in  due  course. '''     On  receiving  this   message  the 
King  ordered  all  the  dogs  to  be  secured  with  ropes,  and  then  the 
fox  came  and  lay  down  in  front  of  the  royal  court  and  nodded  off 
into   a    doze.     The  King  spoke  aloud  and  asked  him  as  to  wbat 
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the  facts  of  the  case  were.  The  fox  hilf  opened  his  eyes  just  for 
one  momene,  and  wenfc  off  to  sleep  again.  The  King  was  greatly 
offended  and  called  upon  the  fox  peremptorily  to  give  his 
testimony  on  oath  as  to  the  point  in  issue.  The  fox  stretched  his 
limbs  and  yawned  and  then  he  said  :  — ''  My  lord,  the  sea  caught 
fire  last  night  and  I  had  to  pass  a  sleepless  night  in  trying  to  put 
out  the  fire.  Hence  the  drowsiness  that  is  creeping  on  me  in  your 
royal  presence/'  Said  the  king:— '^  What  nonsense  you  are 
talking ;  it  is  impossible  for  the  sea  to  be  on  fire/'  *^  Indeed, 
Sire/'  said  the  fox;  ^^  but  equally  i  np^ssible  is  it  for  a  piece  of 
dry  wood  to  bring  forth  a  live  ox."  Tae  man  then  got  back  his 
ox. 

5J5. — The  Story  op  a  Blude. 

A  young  woman's  marriage  had  been  duly  arranged  and  a 
day  was  appointed  for  the  wedding.  H  ^r  elder  brother's  wife 
told  her  to  go  into  the  jungle,  and  plujk  lea/es  for  the  purpose  of 
making  plates  and  cups  for  the  entertainment  of  the  b.-idegroom's 
par(y,  and  the  woman  further  suggested  that  she  should  deposit 
the  leaves  under  different  Roong  creepers  (the  fibrous  bark  of  which 
is  used  as  ropes) .  The  young  woman  did  exactly  as  she  was  bidden, 
but  her  sister-in-law  {Hili)  nagged  her  about  the  small  quantity  of 
leaves  she  had  collected  and  told  her  to  go  into  the  jungles  again 
and  fetch  more  leaves.  The  poor  bride  returned  to  the  jungles 
to  fetch  more  leaves  although  it  was  a  Ixte  hour  when  it  was  unsafe 
for  people  to  be  alone  in  the  wild  country ;  and  in  the  gloaming 
she  encountered  a  huge  tiger.  The  tiger  thus  addressed  her  :  — 
'*  What  are  you  searching  for,  my  dear  grand -child  ?"  Said  the 
young  bride  :  — ^'  Grand-papa,  I  have  to  go  to  my  brothers  in 
order  to  entertain  them  with  my  songs  and  earn  my  wages." 
The  tiger  pointed  to  his  den  and  said  : — ^^  Well  then,  go  over  to 
my  house  and  sit  there  until  your  brothers  who  have  gone  ahunting 
{sangar"^)  return  home."  She  accordingly  went  and  seated  herself 
at  the  entrance  to  the  great  tiger's  cave.  When  the  tigers  returned 
from  their  hunt  the  great  one  said  to  them  : — '^  Here  is  your 
sister.      What  have  you  done  about  giving  her  a  warm  welcome  ?" 

*  Mundari  sendera. 
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Thereupon  some  of  them  brought  rice,  some  brought  cooking- 
pots  while  others  brought  salt,  turmeric  and  dishes  and  then 
thev  asked  her  to  cook  the  meat  and  rice.  After  they  had  all 
dined  the  great  tiger  sail  to  the  maiden: — "Come  now  my 
grand-child  and  sing  to  your  brothers/''  bho  then  started  sing- 
ing this  song  :  — • 

BoHedo  iiulad  mitalad 
Kdtatedo  darpil  marpil.'^ 
[Note— This  is  a  sort  of  gibberish  which  appears  to  constitute  a  barbed  innuendo 
referring  to  the  disproportion  in    size  between  the  large  head  {ho')  and  small  legs 
{hdta')  of  a  tiger.] 

The  great  tiger  interrupted  her  and  said  : — "  My  dear  grand- 
daughter, you  will  offend  your  brothers  by  singing  this  song. 
Sing  to  them  a  better  one.^^  She  th£n  began  to  smg  another 
song : — 

"  Rupd  rvpd  nordgo  nordgod  ho 
Tiri-riu  tiri-riu  hoddo 
Lih  sdlong  lih-sdlong.'^ 
{^Translation  (free): — There  goes  a  handsome  swain,   playing   a  tune  on  a 
flute  as  he  gambles  along.] 

As  soon  as  she  commenced  this  song  all  the  tigers  joined  hands 
(each  placing  one  foot  on  the  shoulder  of  the  tiger  next  to  it) 
and  began  to  dance.  The  tigers  were  greatlv  delighted  and 
gave  her  nice  clothes,  anklets  [audit)  and  bracelets  (sdhom)  to 
bedeck  hersalf  with.  In  this  manner  did  she  regale  the  tigers 
from  day  to  day.  After  some  time  had  elapsed  the  young 
woman  thus  addressed  the  great  tiger  : — "  Dear  grandfather,  I 
am  dying  of  ennui.  Do  let  me  go  to  my  people  for  a  change. 
I  will  come  back  again  to  you.^^  Her  prayer  was  readily  grant- 
ed. A  basketful  of  rice,  one  jar  full  of  Diang  (rice-beer)  and 
a  castrated  go  it  were  given  to  her  to  serve  as  viaticum  and  the 
great  tiger  deputed  two  of  the  tigers  to  see  her  home  and  parti- 
cularly warned  them  to  behave  properly  on  the  way.  After 
going  som6  distance  her  attendants  asked  her  how  far  away  her 
home  was ;  to  which  she  replied  : — ^'  My  home  is  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tu-tu-goyakan.''^  The  two  tigers  repeated  their  inquiry 
eeveral  times  but  each  time  she  gave   them  the  same  answer. 
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When  they  arrived  near  the  cultivated  fields  on  the  outskirts  ot 
her  village  she  said  : — *'  Run  away,  my  brothers.  My  parents 
and  relations  are  coming.  They  may  kill  you."*^  "  Thereupon 
the  two  tigers  ran  off  for  their  lives.  When  she  came  home 
her  sister-in-law  took  her  up  sharply  about  her  long  delay  in 
returning  home  from  the  jungles.  She  said  in  reply  that  she 
had  been  earning  her  wages  honestly  by  singing  songs  to  the 
tigers.  Said  her  sister-in-law  : — ^  Is  it  they  who  have  given 
you  all  these  valuable  gifts — the  cloth  you  are  wearing  and  the 
anklets  and  bracelets  ?''  On  being  reassured  on  that  score  the 
woman  said  : — ''  Do  tell  me  what  song  you  sang  to  the  tigers 
so  that  I  may  learn  it  and  earn  my  wages  just  as  you  have  been 
doing. ■''  Then  the  young  woman  taught  her  to  sing  the  song — 
'^  Bo''tedo  itulad,  etc."''  The  wicked  woman  then  went  into  the 
jungles  and  met  the  great  tiger  who  asked  her  : — '^  What  is  it 
you  are  looking  for,  my  grand-child?^'  She  said  : — "  I  have 
come  to  entertain  my  brothers  with  songs  and  thus  to  earn  my 
wages."*'  Then  as  in  the  case  of  the  young  bride,  the  tigers 
made  her  cook  the  dinner  and  then  the  great  tiger  called  on  her 
to  sing  her  songs  after  the  repast  for  the  entertainment  of  her 
brothers.  She  then  began  to  sing  the  song  :—^'  Bo'tedo  itulad, 
etc."  The  great  tiger  stopped  her  snying  :— "  No  my  grand- 
child you  must  not  sing  that  song,  for  it  will  offend  your 
brothers.  Let  us  have  a  better  song.""  As  she  knew  no  other 
song  she  repeated  the  same  one  with  the  result  that  the  tigers  were 
furious  with  rage.  They  tore  off  her  scalp  and  covering  her 
head  up  with  a  brass  kutra^  (a  large  cup)  they  sent  her  back 
home.  The  young  bride  was  first  deceived  by  her  sister-in-law 
and  she  thus  had  her  revenge. 

26.— The  story  of  a  Potter's  child. 

The  story  goes  that  a  potter's  wife,  who  was  an  expectant 
mother,  went  into  a  forest  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  in  leaves, 
and  was  delivered  of  a  son  before  she  could  return  home.     She 

*  This  is  derived  from  the   Hindi   katora.     TUe   word  bela  is  also  commonly 
ujied  for  katoras. 
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abandoned  the  infant  in  the  jungles  and  returned  home.  The 
child  was  found  by  a  tigress  who  said  to  her  mate  : — *^  Look  here, 
mv  dear ;  I  have  found  a  human  infant.^"*  The  tiger  came  and 
gaw  the  child  and  proposed  to  eat  it  up.  ^'  No/'  said  the  tigress, 
"  we  will  not  eat  it.  Let  us  take  it  home  and  rear  it'^.  So  they 
took  over  the  child  to  their  lair,  and  the  tiger  nursed  it  and 
brought  it  up.  As  the  child  grew  into  a  little  boy  he  was  duly 
weaned  and  his  feline  foster-mother  roasted  meat  for  him  to 
eat,  and  when  he  was  a  bit  older  he  asked  the  tiger  to  make  for 
him  a  bow  and  some  arrows  to^  shoot  with.  His  wish  was  duly 
gratified  and  he  went  about  every  day  with  his  bow  and  wooden 
darts  and  klllel  birds  and  rabbits  which  he  brought  home  to 
his  foster-parents.  Said  the  tigress  one  day  to  her  mate  :  "  You 
wanted  to  kill  the  little  child  when  I  found  it.  You  now  see 
how  useful  he  Is  to  us  and  how  he  provides  us  with  game  for 
our  daily  food/-*  The  tiger  acknowledged  the  wisdom  and 
admired  the  foresight  of  his  consort.  Now,  when  the  boy  came 
of  age  he  v/ent  anl  said  to  the  tiger  :  — ^^  Father,  1  must  have 
arrows  shod  with  iron  so  that  I  may  shoot  big  game/''  The 
tiger  and  his  consort  went  out  in  search  of  a  blacksmith  and 
met  one  who  was  making  charcoal  in  the  jungle.  The  man 
ran  off  terror-strick-^n  on  seeing  them,  but  they  spoke  to  him 
gently  and  reassured  him.  They  gave  him  an  order  for  a  good 
numb.-r  of  arrows  v/itli  iron  shafts  and  it  was  arranged  that  he 
would  deliver  the  arrows  by  a  certain  date.  If  he  failed  to 
psrform  the  contract  it  would  be  worse  for  him.  The  blacksmith 
realized  the  seriousness  of  the  job  and  he  went  home  and 
sought  the  help  of  his  craftsmen  and  managed  to  execute  the 
commission  ia  good  time.  The  young  potter  was  now  able  to 
shoot  all  kinds  of  big  game  and  when  his  bag  consisted  of  such 
large  animals  as  bison,  wild  buffaloes  or  sainhar  which  he  could  not 
carry  home  he  went  and  informed  his  foster-parents  who  duly 
brought  the  game  home.  The  time  came  when  the  feline 
couple  thought  that  their  ward  should  get  married ;  and  one  day 
they  set  out  in  search  of  a  bride.  They  came  to" a  certain  King's 
Bandh  (an  artificial  lake)    where  the  royal   princesses   were  at 
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their  bath.  The  tiger  picked  out  the  eldest  young  lady  who 
was  very  pretty  and  said  to  his  consort : — ^^  That  one  is  to  be 
our  daughter-in-law  (Kimin),  Take  her  off."  Therefore  the 
tigress  seized  the  princess  and  carried  her  off,  while  the  people 
who  were  about  the  place  shouted  themselves  hoarse  and  bewailed 
the  sad  fate  of  the  royal  laly.  The  princess  became  the  wife 
of  the  young  potter.  The  royal  lady  was  not  quite  liappy  in  her 
strange  surroundings ;  she  was  dainty  of  appetite  and  she  could 
not  endure  the  monotonous  courses  of  roast  meat.  One 
day  she  told  her  husband  that  her  usual  meal  at  home 
consisted  of  rice,  pulse  and  vegetables.  The  young  man  com- 
municated her  wishes  to  his  foster-parents  who  proceeded  to 
attack  people  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  weekly  lidts  (fairs) 
and  robbed  them  of  rice,  c/al  (pulses)  and  vegetables.  The 
princess  cooked  the  rice,  dal  and  vegetables  and  soon  developed 
a  better  appetite  than  her  husband's.  Thus  they  lived  happily 
together  for  some  time.  At  last  a  sinister  idea  crossed  the 
tiger-'s  mind  and  he  thus  expressed  himself  to  his  consort  : — 
"  We  have  now  gob  two  human  beings  in  our  possession.  It 
would  be  well  to  invite  all  our  kinsfolk  and  enjoy  a  hearty 
dinner  on  human  flesh.''''  Without  waiting  for  an  answer  the 
tiger  bounded  off  to  invite  his  kinsfolk.  In  the  meantime 
the  tigress  went  to  the  young  couple  and  forewarned  them  about 
their  impending  doom.  The  princess  bewailed  her  lot  but  her 
husband  inspired  her  with  hope  and  courage.  Under  her  bus- 
bandy's  advice  she  climbed  high  up  a  tree  while  he  perched  himself 
on  a  lower  branch.  Soon  after  one  hundred  ferocious  tigers 
arrived  and  encircled  the  tree  but  the  young  potter,  who 
was  a  crack  shot,  promptly  disposed  of  them  with  his  deadly 
shafts.  Then  there  came  a  fresh  band  of  one  hundred  tigers 
and  they  too  met  with  the  same  fate.  Having  in  this  manner 
exterminated  the  entire  brood  of  tigers  the  potter  asked 
his  wife  to  find  her  way  to  her  village,  for  he  had  no  know- 
ledge of  the  world  outside  the  forests.  The  princess  indicated 
a  tall  hadam  tree  which  stood  in  herfather-'s  court-yard  as  a  land- 
mark which  would  guide  them  to  the  King's  palace.   They  arrived 
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at  the  Bandh  when  the  princess  found  her  younger  sisters  at  their 
bath.     One  of  the  young  ladies  went   and  informed  her  father 
about  the  arrival    of   the   long-lost  princess    with    her   husband. 
The  young  couple  were  provided  with  clothes   and   a  barber  was 
sent  to  help  them  in  their  toilet.     The  princess  went  home  aheai 
with  her  sisters.     While  cropping  the   young  potter's  hair  the 
barber  cut  his  throat  and  threw  him  into  the  Bandh  and  put  on  the 
clothes  which  had   been  sent    for  him.     The   barber    was  thus 
mistaken  for  the  potter  and  was  taken  into  the  palace  as  the  royal 
Bon-in-law,  and  had  a  rattling  good  time.     One    day  the  royal 
prince  expressed  a  desire  to  go  ahunting  and  his  sister  (the  potter's 
wife)  told  him  to  take  with  him  her  brother-in-law  whose  skill  in 
archery  was  marvellous.     The   young   prince   accordingly   took 
his  brother-in-law  with  him  and  placing  the  latter  at  a  favourable 
coign  of  vantage  ordered  all  the  beaters  to  drive  all  the  game  in 
that  direction.     As  the  wild  animals  came  up  the  barber  made   no 
attempt  to  shoot  them  but  he  besmeared  the  arrow-heads  with 
dung  and  said  : — ''Look  here  ;  the  arrow  entered  the  animal's  head 
between  the  eyes  and  came  out  at  the  other  end  as  the  dung  on  tho 
arrow-head  proves.    These  animals  bear  a  charmed  life.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  with  an  empty  bag.-"     Thus  did  the  barber 
deceive  the  king's  son.     The  fact  was  that  he  could  not  bend   the 
bow,  let  alone,  shoot  with  accuracy.     After  some  time  the  King 
ordered  that  all  the  fish  in  his  Bandh  should  be   caught  up.     Tho 
order  was  duly  carried  out.    A  poor  shepherd  went  to  the  Bandh  and 
found  a  large-sized  fish  which  he  brought  home  to  his  old  mother. 
He  asked  his  mother  to  cook  the  fish  while  he   took  the   King's 
cattle  back  to  the  cattle-pen.     When  the   old  woman  proceeded 
to  cut  up  the  fish  she   heard    a  voice  which   said  : — "Use   the 
knife  gently  so  that  you  may  not  hurt  me".     She  fancied   that 
there  was  some  one  at  the  back  of  her  house  who  had  spoken   to 
her,  so  she  got  up  and  went  round  to  the  back-yard  but  found  no 
one  there.     She  took  up   the    fish  again  and  was  about   to   use 
the  knife  when  she  heard  the  same  voice  again,  and  she  gave  up 
the  task  in  despair.     When  her  son  came  home  he  asked  her  if 
the  fish  had  been   cooked  and   he  was  informed  that  it  had  not 
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even  been  cut  up  for  the  cooking-pot.  He  then  took  up  the  fish 
in  order  to  slice  it  up  and  he  too  heard  the  same  strange  message. 
After  holding  a  consultation  with  his  mother  the  shepherd  used 
his  knife  cautiously  and  as  a  result  a  male  child  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  the  fish.  The  strange  child  was  carefully  preserved  and 
was  brought  up  on  goat's  milk.  The  boy  grew  up  and  one  day 
the  shephered  approached  the  King  and  said  : — ''  Sire,  the 
herds  have  become  too  large  for  me  and  I  must  have  some 
one  to  assist  me  in  tending  them.  "With  your  royal  permission 
I  w^ll  get  my  maternal  uncle's  son  to  help  me  in  tending  the 
palace  cattle'\  So  saying  he  went  and  fetched,  not  his  maternal 
uncle's  son,  but  the  boy  who  had  been  so  strangely  recovered 
from  the  fish's  belly.  While  looking  after  the  cattle  the  shep- 
herd's assistant  killed  many  birds  every  day  and  brought  them 
home.  The  King's  men  noticed  this  and  said  to  the  shepherd  :— 
'^How  is  it  that  you  have  become  such  a  crack  shot?"  The  shep- 
herd replied  : — "The  credit  is  due  to  my  young  cousin  and  not 
to  me.     His  aim  is  indeed  unerring." 

There  stood,  as  has  been  already  said,  a  tall  had  am  tree  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  royal  palace,  and  a  single  fruit  hung  from 
one  of  its  topmost  branches.  The  King  issued  a  proclamation 
to  say  that  anyone  who  could  knock  off  the  fruit  with  an  iron- 
shafted  arrow  at  the  first  shot  would  become  his  son-in-law  and 
receive  half  the  kingdom  as  dower.  Princes  and  men  of  high 
degree  flocked  in  from  far  and  near  and  made  the  attempt,  but 
all  failed  signally.  At  last  the  shepherd's  assistant  stepped 
forward  to  make  the  attempt  and  he  dropped  the  fruit  with  his 
first  shot.  The  King  proceeded  to  fulfil  his  promise.  The 
princess  who  had  been  fraudulently  taken  possession  of  by  the 
crafty  barber  beheld  the  young  archer  and  said  : — '^This  indeed 
is  my  real  husband  ;  and  not  this  fellow  who  is  a  barber  and  who 
cannot  even  bend  my  husband's  bow."  The  fraud  having  been 
detected  the  King  ordered  the  barber  to  measure  the  depth  of  the 
well  which  stood  in  the  royal  court-yard,  and  as  the  man  was 
stooping  forward,  craning  his  neck  into  the  well  he  was  pushed 
into  it  and  killed.     The  young  man  who  was  the  potter's  son,  wag 
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united  once  more  to  the  royal  princess  and  obtained  half  the  king- 
dom as  a  wedding  gift. 

27. — A    STJllY    OF    CANNIBinSil. 

In     ancient    times     there    was     a       married    couple    who 
Lad    a       family    of     seven    sons     and     one      daughter.     The 
young    men     lived    as    hunter.^     and    were    experi;s      in      the 
use   of  the  bow   and   artow.     Their   sister   had  been   given  in 
marriage  to  a   farmer  in    a  distant  village  where  she  lived  with 
her  husband.     After  a  long  time  she  expressed  a  desire  to   see 
her  parents   and   obtiitiei    her  hu3b.iad''s     j)3r.ni3=5^.o.i    for   tha 
pur}  ose.     When    she  came  to  her  father^s  house  she   was  asked 
to  prepare  food  for  the  family  and  she  did   this  very   willingly. 
It   happened    one   day    that  while  she  was   cutting  up  greens 
(mdni  a,  )   she  accidentally   cut  her  finger  so  that  the  blood  from 
the  wound   got  mixed  up  with  the  vegetables  which  she  cooked. 
Her  brothers  came  back   from  the  huntirg  field   with   a   good 
bag  of  game  which    she  cooked  also.  "When   the  brothers  fell  to 
they    found  that  the  mdni  a  surpassed  in   flavour  all  the  dishes 
which  had   been   served  and  they  were  all  very  eager   to   know 
what  made  the  common  vegetables  taste  so   very    sweet      They 
pressed  their  sister  hard  and  at  lasfc'she  told  them  the  whole  truth. 
The  young  men  began  to  ponder  how  unspeakably   sweet   their 
sister^s  flesh  must  be  if  a  s.nall  particle  of  her   blood  had  sufficed 
to  impart  so  rich  a  flavour  to  the  pot-herbs  she   had    cooked   for 
them.     They   made    up    their   mind   to  kill  her  and  eat  her  up. 
One  day  they  proposed  to  their  parents  that   they   would   es3ort 
her  to  her  husband^s  houie^  and  the  necessary  permission  having 
been  obtained  they  took  her  into  a  great   forest.     When  it  was 
night  they  placed  their  sister  on   a  tree  and  they  slept  under   it. 
The  brothers    got   ready  in   the    morning   to  shoot   her.     She 
knew   what   was   passing   in  their   mind  and  she  sang,  a  song 
which  ran  thus  :  — 

*'  Listen,  0   Karat  fruit  to  a  tale  of   woe, 
There  are  seven  brothers 
•  Who  want  to  kill  the'r  only  sister 

i!ay  all  their  arrows  miss  h©r. '[ 
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The  first  six  arrows  aimed  in  succession  by  her  six 
brothers  went  astray  and  she  repeated  the  song  each  time.  It  was 
now  the  youngest  brother's  turn  to  shoot.  He  alona  amongst 
the  brothers  was  unwilling  to  take  his  sister's  life,  but  he  was 
bullied  into  conformity  by  his  elder  brothers  who  threatened 
to  kill  him.  So  with  tears  in  his  eyes  he  took  up  his  bow  and 
arrow  and  just  then  his   sister  sang  : — 

"  Were  he  to  miss  me 
He  would  lose  liis  life. 
O    Karit  fruit  to  you  I  pray- 
That  his  aim  may  unerring  prove.  " 

The  young  man  took  no  aim  and  wanted  to  miss  but  the 
arrow  found  its  mark  and  his  sister  dropped   dead. 

The  six  brothers  to^k  out  their  knives  and  other  cutting 
instruments  and  dressed  the  meat  and  all  of  them  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  youngest  brother,  who  was  weep  ing  in  silence  got 
ready  to  eat  the  cooked  meat.  On  being  asked  to  eat  the 
youngest  brother  replied  that  he  wanted  to  have  his  bath  before 
eating  and  he  went  down  to  a  river  and  there  he  caught  fish 
and  crabs  and  roasted  them  and  brought  them  with  him.  When 
he  came  back  he  was  called  upon  by  his  brothers  to  eat  in  their 
company.  Buj  he  earnestly  requested  his  brothers  to  allow  him 
to  eat  at  a  lictle  distance  as  was  his  wont.  They  allowed 
him  to  do  so  and  he  took  the  cooked  meat  to  a  place  ne^r  an 
ant-hill  where  he  put  it  in  a  hile  and  proceeded  to  eat  the 
crabs  while  his  brothers  w^ere  gnawing  at  the  bones  and 
to  eat  the  fishes  when  they  were  munching  the  meafc  so  as 
not  to  arouse  suspicion.  After  this  they  all  came  back  to 
their  house  and -told  their  parents  that  they  had  seen  their 
sister  home.  The  deceased's  husband  now  saw  that  it  was  a 
long  time  she  had  left  his  home  and  he  set  out  to  bring  her 
back.  On  the  way  he  saw  a  Karat  tree  standing  on  top  of  a 
little  ant-hill.  Needless  to  say  that  the  tree  had  sprung  from 
the  meat  which  the  woman's  youngest  brother  had  dumped  into 
a  hole  at  that  very  spot.  There  was  a  fruit  on  the  tree.  The 
man  felt  tempted  to  pluck  the  fruit.     He  saw  that  it  Avas   so 
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near  that  he  could  easily  pluck  it.  But  as  he  drew  nearer  and 
nearer  it  rose  higher  and  higher  and  eluded  hie  grasp.  He 
tried  his  utmost  to  get  it  but  he  did  not  succeed.  At  last  he 
heard  a  voice  which  told  him  that  he  would  only  succeed  in 
getting  the  fruit  if  the  tree  were  cut  down  by  his  youngest 
brother-in-law  whose  name  was  Kundra.  Then  he  went  on  to 
his  father-in-law's  house.  His  brother-in-law  gave  him  water 
to  wash  his  feet  with  but  he  did  not  take  it.  They  offered  him  a 
seat  but  this  he  refused.  They  offered  him  food  and  drink  but 
these  also  he  rejected.  At  last  on  being  pressed  for  an  explanation 
he  said  that  he  would  not  accept  anything  unless  and  until  he 
had  secured  the  Kaiat  fruit  which  could  only  be  obtained  if  the 
tree  were  cut  down  by  Kundra.  Kundra  was  accordingly  asked 
to  comply  with  his  request.  He  began  to  cut  the  tree  and  just 
then  the  strains  of  a  song  were  hoard  : — 

"  With  a  tender  hand,  cut  thou  the  tree,  my  brother  dear  j 

Cently  let  it  fall  that  n,o  harm  to  me  may  come." 
Kundra  used  his  axe  gently  and  when  the  tree  had  been  felled 
he  found   his  sister   hidden   away   snugly  in  its  hollow  trunk. 
She  went  first  to   her   father^'s  house  and   after   disclosing  the 
whole  secret  she  returned  with  her  husband  to  her  own  house. 

28. — A   FLOWER   NYMPH. 

In  olden  days  there  were  two  brothers  who  had  a  house  to 
live  in  but  wera  without  any  lands  to  cultivate.  They  lived  on 
roots  and  fruits  for  which  they  went  every  day  into  the  jungles. 
One  day  the  elder  brother  went  in  search  of  water  and  he  found 
a  tank  on  the  bank  of  which  there  was  a  Guriiddi  tree  with  a 
single  very  lovely  flower.  He  was  so  pleased  with  it  that 
he  plucked  it  and  bro  ught  it  home  and  kept  it  safely.  Next 
day  both  the  brothers  went  away  as  usual  in  search  of  edible 
roots  and  fruits.  When  they  came  back  they  saw  to  their 
surprise  that  their  rice,  pulse  and  curry  were  lying  ready  cooked 
by  some  mysterious  agency.  They  ate  the  food  and  went  to  bed. 
Next  day  they  went  again  into  the  jungles  for  roots  and  fruits 
and  when  they  came  back  they  found  their  dinner  ready  as 
before.     Their  curiosity   was  piqued  and  they   resolved  to  find 
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out  the  mysterious  cook.  The  elder  brother  hid  himself  in  the 
house  while  the  other  man  went  out  alone  in  search  of  roots  and 
fruits.  The  elder  brother  kept  close  watch  all  day  long  but 
he  left  the  house  only  for  a  short  time  when  he  heard  the  cry  of 
a  hawker  of  salt  and  tobacco.  When  he  came  back  he  found  the 
dinner  quite  ready  and  the  mystery  remained  unsolved.  Next 
day  the  younger  brother  remained  in  the  house  to  watch  and  the 
elder  one  went  into  the  jungles.  He  hid  himself  in  a  heap  of 
firewood  and  saw  a  nymph  of  surpassing  beauty  come  forth 
from  the  Gurnddi  flower.  When  she  came  near  the  heap  of 
firewood  in  order  to  take  some  faggots  the  man  seized  her  by  the 
hand  and  made  her  prom'se  to  marry  his  elder  brother.  Thence- 
forth she  remained  as  the  elder  brother's  wife  and  she  did  all  the 
cooking  and  household  work.  After  some  time  she  was  enceinte 
and  in  due  course  she  gave  birth  to  a  son  who  was  exceedingly 
well-favoured.  One  day  when  she  went  to  fetch  water  the 
father  was  dancing  the  baby  on  his  knees  to  the  accompaniment 
of  a  song  which  ran  :  — 

*'  From  the  lovely  Ournddi  flower  art  thou  spmng 

My  darling  child. 

Thy  body  is  redolent  still 

Of  the  sweet  flower's  blcoua. 

His  wife  heard  the  song  and  said  : —  "  Till  now  have  I  lived  as 
an  outcaste,  opart  from  my  kind  ;  but  to  day  my  people  claim  me 
back  and  I  can  no  longer  live  with  you."  So  saying  she 
immediately  entered  the  Giirnrlai  flower  and  vanished.  The 
tree  from  which  the  flower  had  been  plucked  now  began  to  bear 
many  flowers.  The  husband  with  his  brother  and  son  went  to 
the  tree  and  called  out  loudly  to  the  nymph  but  in  vain. 

29. — The  Story  of  two  Jackals,  a  Tiger  and  a   Monkey. 

Once  upon  a  time  there  lived  in  a  certain  jungle  a  happy 
couple  of  jackals.  They  had  no  lair;  the  female  who  was  an 
expectant  mother  asked  her  husband,  when  her  accouchement 
drew  near,  to  prepare  one  for  the  safety  of  her  yotlng  ones.  ^'  I 
shall  attend  to  it  to-morrow,  my  dear  "^  said  the  husband,  "  but 
in  the  meantime  you  must  give  me  plenty  of  food  and  drink  so 
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that  I  may  pick  up  strength  for  the  task  /^  His  wife  gave  him 
all  that  he  wanted ;  but  he  pottered  about  the  whole  day  and 
came  home  in  the  evening  and  said  : — "  Look  here,  my  dear,  I 
have  gone  far  and  near  in  search  of  a  suitable  site  and  have  at 
last  succeeded  in  finding  one.  I  will  start  the  work  to-morrow.^' 
His  wife  was  very  glad  and  she  gave  him  plenty  of  food  and 
drink  and  he  left  home  next  morning  to  start  the  work.  He 
passed  that  day  also  in  mere  frivolity  and  returned  in  the  evening 
and  informed  his  wife  tl.at  he  had  excavated  the  foundations 
but  that  the  earth  had  yet  to  be  removed.  By  such  ingenious 
report?  he  beguiled  his  wife  and  obtained  from  her  large  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  drink  from  day  to  day.  At  last  his  wife 
delivered  a  litter  of  young  jackals  and  she  requested  her  husband 
to  take  them  over  to  the  lair.  The  jackal  took  her  along  with 
the  young  ones  to  a  cave  and  told  her  that  that  was  the  lair  which 
had  taken  him  so  long  a  time  to  construct.  His  wife  saw  it  and 
said  '^  Wellj  you  have  built  a  commodious  mansion  for  us;  but 
what  if  a  tiger  were  to  come  in  and  oust  us  P"*^  "  Don^t  trouble 
yourself/^  said  her  husband^  ^'  I  have  got  wit  enough  stored  in 
seven  barrels  to  render  us  immune  against  danger  of  any 
kind  .''  He  added  : — "  How  much  of  wit  do  you  possess  my 
dear  V  She  said  that  nature  had  endowed  her  with  only  a  small 
quantity.  "  Oil  |  no  matter ;  I  have  quite  enough  ;  let  us  live 
here/-'  he  said.  So  they  took  up  their  abode  in  that  cave.  They 
had  not  been  there  long  when  a  big  tiger  was  seen  coming 
towards  the  cave.  The  male  took  fright  at  the  sight  of  the  tiger 
and  ran  to  his  wife  and  informed  her  that  a  tiger  was  coming. 
She  asked  him  to  bring  one  of  his  seven  barrels  of  wisdom  into 
requisition.  He  replied  that  he  had  lost  all  the  seven  barrels 
through  fear  at  the  sight  of  the  huge  feline.  Said  his  wife  :  — 
'^  Do  what  you  can^  so  that  we  might  be  sived.'^  Said  the 
husband  :  ^^I  am  going  out.  Beat  the  children  soundly  so  that 
they  may  raise  a  loud  out-cry. '"^  After  he  departed  his  wife  sat 
down  at  the  door  and  said  :  ''''  You  greedy  urchins,  I  have  just 
fed  you  on  the  liver  of  seven  tigers  and  still  your  hunger  has 
not   been   appeased.     Keep  quiet  and  have  patience.     Another 
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ono  is  coming.  I  sliall  kill  it  for  you  and  let  you  dine  on 
it.  Don't  cry  out  so  loudly  for  it  will  be  scared  away  by 
the  noise.^''  The  tiger  heard  these  words  and  was  overcome  with 
fear.  lie  dropped  his  tail  on  the  ground  and  slunk  away  in 
a  state  of  alarm.  A  monkey  saw  him  in  this  abject  mood  and 
stopped  him.  ^'  It  is  marvellous  indeed  (said  the  monkey)  that  so 
noble  a  beast  should  turn  away  so  ignominously  from  a  mere 
jackal.^''  Said  the  tiger : — ^'  It  is  no  jackal  but  a  very  dangerous 
customer  who  has  installed  himself  in  my  cave.  I  dare  not 
face  him."'"'  Said  the  monkey  :—'^  The  voice  you  heard 
was  the  voice  of  a  female  jackal.  If  you  have  any 
misgivings  on  that  score  let  us  go  together  to  the  cave  and  as  a 
proof  of  my  good  faith  I  am  willing  to  have  my  tail  fastened  on 
to  yours  ^\  So  they  tied  their  tails  together  and  proceeded  towards 
the  cave.  Seeing  them  the  jackal's  wife  shouted  : — '^  You  lazy 
monkey,  I  ordered  you  to  bring  in  seven  tigers  but  you  are  fetch- 
ing me  only  one.  You  are  an  absolute  noodle  ;  I  shall  dismiss 
you  from  my  service.  ''''  When  he  heard  this  the  tiger  thought 
that  the  monkey  was  only  a  secret  agent  in  the  service  of  the 
strange  occupant  of  the  cave  and  that  he  had  been  shamefully 
betrayed.  The  tiger  ran  for  his  life  over  boulders  of  stone,  across 
deep  crevices  and  through  thorny  bushes.  Happily  for  the  monkey 
the  knot  worked  loose  before  the  tiger  had  gone  far  and  he 
managed  to  escape  with  only  a  fqw  bruises.  As  a  result  of 
this  unfortunate  incident  the  two  friends  became  sworn  enemies, 
and  mutually  vowed  vengeance  against  each  other.  The  tiger 
went  out  in  search  of  the  monkey.  The  monkey  was  found 
pounding  the  seeds  of  the  Soso  apple  (Marking  nut)"^  in  a  certain 
place.  ^^  Well,  what  are  you  doing,  monkey  dear  ?  *''  asked  the 
tiger;  and  the  rej^ly  was  :  '  You  had  dragged  me  over  the 
rocks  and  through  thorny  bushes  and  I  am  j^reparing  an 
ointment  to  heal  my  bruises.  '^  The  tiger: — ^^  Will  you  please 
give  me  some  so  that  I  may  also  apply  the  remedy  to  my 
wounds  for  I  too  have  received  injuries.''''     The    monkey: — "  You 

*  It  is  said  that  the  juice   extracted  from  this  fruit   causes  irritation    and 
r      educes  sores. 
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may  take  as  much  of  it  as  you  like  for  I  have  got  enough  and 
to  spare.  "  Saying  this  the  monkey  left  the  place  and  the  tiger 
rubbed  the  oil  of  the  marking  nuts  over  his  body.  The  oil 
produced  a  burning  sensation  and  the  tiger  roared  in  agony. 
Said  the  tiger: — "This  is  the  second  time  that  the  wily  old  monkey 
has  attempted  to  kill  me.  I  must  make  a  clean  job  of  him  this 
time. "  He  searched  again  for  the  monkey  and  found  him  on 
a  tree  where  there  was  a  bee-hive.  ^^  What  are  you  doing,  old 
monkey  ?  '^  asked  the  tiger.  The  monkey  replied: — '^  I  am  repair- 
ing my  drum  {Mdndal)  for  there  will  be  a  dance  at  the  king's 
palace  and  I  shall  have  to  attend  the  function  as  a  musician.  '' 
Asa  kind  of  scenic  make-believe  the  monkey  uttered  a  sou  id 
(dakir  medangtur)  in  imitation  of  mdndal  music  and  at  the  sr  ne 
time  gave  a  mimetic  reproduction  of  a  drummer's  performance. 
The  tiger: — "Will  you  please  let  me  just  play  a  bit  on  your  drum?'' 
The  monkey: — "  No  ;  you  will  break  it. ''  The  tiger  : — "  No,  no, 
Mr.  Monkey,  I  will  use  the  utmost  care  and  I  will  not  break  your 
drum.  "  The  monkey  :— "  Very  well,  let  me  step  aside  for  a  mo- 
ment and  then  you  will  play  on  it  at  your  pleasure."  The 
monkey  then  hid  himself  in  the  tree  and  the  tiger  climbed  up 
and  mistaking  the  bee-hive  for  a  drum  uttered  ^'  ddtur  medang- 
tur "  and  struck  the  hive  so  that  all  the  bees  fell  upon  him  and 
stung  him  and  the  tiger  ran  away  suffering  terrible  agony. 
Now  the  tiger  said  to  himself  :  "The  monkey  has  thrice  tried  to 
take  my  life.  I  shall  surely  have  my  revenge  this  time."  He 
went  again  in  search  of  the  monkey.  This  time  he  found  his 
enemy  seated  on  a  dry  tree  under  which  there  was  a  heap  of  dry 
leaves  "  What  are  you  doing,  monkey  dear  ?  "  asked  the  tiger. 
"  1  am  exposing  my  wounds  to  the  beneficent  rays  of  the  sun  up 
here  and  they  are  healing  up  fast  under  this  treatment.  "  The 
^iger: — -"Will  you  please  let  me  go  and  sit  there  so  that  my  wounds 
may  be  cured  also."  The  monkey  complied  with  his  request  and 
climbed  down  and  the  tiger  went  up  and  perched  himself  on 
the  tree.  When  he  was  seated  the  monkey  rubbed  two  pieces  of 
dry  twigs  and  started  a  fire.  The  dry  leaves  were  eoon  ablaze  and 
the  fire  involved  the  tree  and  the  poor  t'ger  was  burnt  to  death. 
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80.— The  devotion  of  a  Fishekman's  wife. 
ThOTO  lived  in  a  certain  village  a  married  couple.  The 
liusband  went  every  day  into  the  jungles  and  caught  fish  and 
crabs  in  the  hillstreams.  To  avoid  drenching  his  loin- 
cloth which  was  the  only  wearing  apparel  he  possessed  he  used 
to  keep  it  on  the  river-bank  while  engaged  in  fishing.  "While 
he  was  thus  engaged  one  morning  his  hand  was  caught 
in  a  hole  by  a  crab  and  while  he  was  struggling  to  extricate 
it  a  huge  tiger  who  was  the  king  of  the  forest  arrived  there 
with  his  retinue  consisting  of  a  number  of  smaller  tigers.  The 
king  beheld  a  pair  of  berries  dangling  from  a  stem  and  ordered 
one  of  his  followers  to  go  and  examine  them  and  to  report 
if  they  were  ripe.  The  follower  carried  out  his  command  and 
reported  that  the  berries  would  be  ripe  by  the  following 
morning.  The  king  then  departed  with  his  cortege.  As  the 
fisherman  was  very  late  in  returning  home  owing  to  this  un- 
toward event  his  wife  grew  anxious  about  his  safety  in  a 
place  known  to  be  infested  with  wild  animals  and  she  went 
into  the  jungle  to  look  for  him.  He  met  her  on  his  way  home 
and  told  her  that  his  end  was  near  for  the  great  tiger  would 
come  again  next  morning  when  he  would  be  fishing  in  the 
river  and  would  for  a  certainty  devour  him.  ^'  Be  not  anxious, 
my  dear,  ^'  said  the  devoted  wife,  ''  for  I  will  find  means  for 
your  deliverance  '\  Next  morning  she  volunteered  to  go  into 
the  jungle  and  catch  fish  in  the  river  and  prevailed  upon  her 
husband  to  stay  at  home.  While  she  was  catching  fish  in 
nature's  garb  there  came  the  king  of  tigers  with  his  myrmidons. 
Lashing  his  tail  in  fury  the  king  of  the  forest  turned  on  his 
followers  and  said  : — *'  You  have  made  a  fool  of  me.  The  fruits 
were  ripe  but  you  did  not  let  me  taste  them  yesterday.  Now 
they  are  gone  and  nothing  remains  but  the  stem.''  The 
king  in  his  rage  killed  all  his  followers  and  went  away  from 
the  place  so  that  the  fisherman's  wife  returned  home  in  safety."*^ 

*  Another  version  has  a  different  ending.  The  woman  on  being  interrogated 
«aid  that  the  berries,  being  overripe  had  dropped  into  the  river  and  had  been 
carried  down  stream  by  the  current,  and  thereupon  the  king  and  his  followers  went 
in  search  of  them  alon^  the  course  of  the  river  and  thus  enabled  the  woman  to 
getaway.  '  ~'     ■ 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS. 

I.— Dates  of  Skanda-Gupta  and  His 
Successors. 

By  H.  Panday,  B.A, 

The  January  (1918)  number  of  the  Hindustan  Revu^o  con- 
tains a  very  interesting  and  learned  discussion  on  the  dates  of 
Skanda-Gupta  and  his  successors  by  Mr.  Panna  Lall,  M-  a., 
B.  sc,  L.L  B.,  i.c.s. 

The  chronology  of  the  Imperial  Gupta  dynasty  which  was 
the  accepted  one  as  late  as  1914^  assigned  a  reign  of  some 
twenty-five  years  to  Skanda-Gupta  (455-480  A.C)  ^  and  placed  his 
successors^  Pura-Gupta.  Narasimha- Gupta  and  Kumara-Gupta  II 
between  480  and  550  A.C.  Since  then,  however,  fresh  discoveries 
have  been  made  and  a  fresh  adjustment  of  dates  became  necessa- 
ry. In  his  Catalogue  of  Gupta  coins  in  the  British  Museum 
Mr.  Allan  has  proved  that  three  more  names  must  be  added  to  the 
list  of  the  known  successors  of  Skanda-Gupta^  namely,  Prakasa- 
ditya,  D Vadasaditya,  and  Ghatotkacha- Gupta ;  but  no  change  in  the 
accepted  date  of  Skanda-Gupta^s  death  (480  A.C.)  was  proposed. 
So  strong  was  the  belief  in  the  correctness  of  this  clronology 
among  scholars  generally  that  when  in  the  excavations  at  Sarnath 
during  1914-15,  a  fresh  discovery  was  made  in  the  shape  of  an 
inscription  of  a  Buddhist  monk  Abhayamitra  mentioning  the  name 
of  Kumara-Gupta  as  the  reigning  sovereign  and  dated  in  the 
154th  year  of  the  Gupta  era,  together  with  another  of  the  same 
monk  mentioning  Buddha-Gupta  as  Euler  of  the  Land  and  dated 
in  157  G.E.,  it  was  explained  away  by  expressing  a  belief  or  con- 
jecture as   to   the   existence  of   a   third  Kumara-Gupta  !     The 

1  See  V.  i^mith  Early  History  of  India  (3rd  Ed.)  pp.  ?08— 311. 
^  Ihid  ;  also  Allan,  Catalogue  of  Oupta  Coins,  p.  cxxvii. 
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importance  of  Mr.  Panna  LalFs  paper  lies  in  its  independent  and 
satisfactory  solution  of  tlie  problem  raised  by  ih.}  last-mentfoned 
discovery.  It  is  a  contribution  to  history  of  which  any  scholar 
may  well  be  proud_,  inasmuch  as  the  author  has  not  had  the 
monopo^y  of  a  chance  '  find  '  but  bases  his  conclusion  on  an 
examination  of  materials  already  available. 

Mr.  Panna  Lall  has  tried  in  this  paper  to  prove  :  — 

(1)  That  the  reign  of  Skanda-Gupta  ended  in  467  A.C. 
and  that  he  was  followed  by  Pura-Gupta  (467-469),  Narasimha- 
Gupta  (469-473),  Kumara-Gupta  II  (473-4.77)  and  Buddha- 
Gupta  (477-494);  Prakasaditya,  Dvadasaditya  and  Ghat othkacba- 
Gupta  being  also  relegated  to  the  period  between  469  and  477 
A.C. 

(2)  That  the  Kumara-Gupfca  of  the  Samath  inscription  is 
identical  with  {a)  the  Kumara-Gupta,  son  of  Narasimha-Gupta 
Baladitya  of  the  Bhitri  Seal  and  {b)  the  Kumara-Gupta  mentioned 
in  the  Mandasor  inscription    of  529  M.E.  (473  A.C.). 

With  regard  to  the  first  Mr.  Panna  Lall  rests  his  arguments 
mainly  on  the  following  facts  : — 

{a)  the  absence  of  any  recorded   date    for   Skanda-Gupta 

after  467  A.C. ; 
{b)  the  discovery  of  inscriptions  dated  in  474  and  477  A.C. 
at   Sarnath,  in  the  very    heart   of   Gupta   dominions, 
mentioning   the    names  of    other  kings, 
(c)  the  untrustworthiness  of  the  legend  recorded  by  Hiuen 
Tsang  ascribing   the  defeat  of  Mihirgula  to  Baladitya 
of  Magadha. 
It  was  due  to  a  mistaken  reading  of  the  date  on  a  silver   coin 
of  Skanda-Gupta    (160    for  145    G.E )  ^  that  this  emperor  was 
assigned  a  long  reign  extending  to  480  A.  C.     The  error  was 
corrected  by  Allan*  but  its  effect  on  the  chronology  of  this  period 
was  not  then  recognized.     The  credibility  of  the  legend  recorded 
by  Hiuen  Tsang  according  to  which  the  credit  for   the  discomfi- 
ture of  the  Huna  tyrant  was  given  to  Baladitya,  a  Buddhist  king 

8  J.R.AS.,  1889,  page  133. 

*  Allan,    Gujpfa,  CoinSf  page  133. 
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of   Magadha,  was   also  doubted  as  far  back  as  1909,  and  by  the 
very    scholar   who     first    advocated    it*.     But     historians  like 
Mr.  Vincent    Smith   persevered  in  their  faith   as  to  the  legend 
being  authentic  and  had  to  go  to  the    length   of  conjuring  up  a 
confederacy   of    Indian    kings   to   combat   the    Huaa®.  It  was 
due     to    the   mistaken    identification    (on    the    basis    of     this 
legend)    of  the  Magadhan  Baladitya  with  Baladitya  Narasiiiiha- 
Gupta  and  the  confusing  of  both   these   with    the    iestroyer   of 
Mihirgula   that   the   date    530A.C.    for    Narasimna- Gupta  was 
arrived  at.    Mr.  Panna  Lall  has  brought  together  in   his    paper 
sufficient   evidence   to   settle   this    point.     As  so  ably  proved  by 
Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  (July  1917,  p.  153) 
the  hero    who    annihilated    Mihiragula    was     no     other     than 
Yasodharman    of  the  Mandasor   pillar  inscriptions   whom  this 
scholar    has    identified  with    Kalki   of    the    Puranas.     In  this 
matter,  therefore,     Mr.    Panna   LalPs   thesis    is    supported  by 
Mr.     JayaswaFs  examination     of   Puranic     and   Jaina   datang 
to   the    subject.     So  this   question  has  now  been  settled.     The 
dates  for  Skanda-Gupta  and  his   successors  now   suggested  by 
Mr.  Panna  Lall  will,  therefore,  be  ascepted  and  future  discover- 
ies— unless  these  be  such  as  to  weaken  the    literary,     epigraphic 
and    numismatic  evidence  collated  by  Mr.    Panna  Lall — may  be 
expected   to  confirm   his   conclusion. 

With  regard  to  the  second  point,  however,  Mr.  Panna  LalFs 
proposition  is  not  equally  sound.  So  far  as  the  identity  of 
the  Kumara- Gupta  of  the  Sarnath  inscription  and  the  Kumara- 
Gupta  of  the  Bhitri  seal  is  concerned  the  learned  author  has  esta- 
blished his  case.  The  chronology  as  now  revised  will  not  allow  two 
Kumara- Guptas  in  this  period.  The  evidence  of  palseography  and 
numismatics  and  of  literature  also  leads  to  the  same  conclusion. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  identification  of  the  Kumara-Gupta 
Qf  the  Sarnath  inscription  with  the  Kumara-Gupta  of  the  Mandasor 
inscription  of  M.E.  529,  the  case  is  entirely  different.  Mr.  Panna 
Lall   would   interpret  the   Mandasor  inscription   to  refer  to   the 

s  J.n.A.S.,  1900,  pp  92—95. 

•  Early  History  nf  India,  page  318. 
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reign  of  Kumara-Gnpta  II.  For  this  he  has  to  put  upon  the 
text  a  construction  which,  though  not  opposed  to  Sanskrit  syntax 
is  obviously  not  the  natural  one.  In  this  he  has  repeated  the 
mistal  e  unfortunately  made^by  the|late  Dr.  Fleet,  ^though  dif- 
ferently. Both  Dr.  Fket  and  Mr.  Panna  Lall  would  have  us 
believe  that  the  Mandasor  inscription  is  a  '^  eulogy  '\  There  is 
no  word  in  the  original  inscription  itself  for  this  "  eulogy  ^\  The 
composer  of  the  text  himself  calls  it  *'  history  '\ 

The  most  natural  meaning  of  this  verse  would  be  : — 

*'  This  temple  of  the  Sun  was  caused  to  be  built  by  the  command 
of  the  Sreni  (corporation)  and  this  history ^  (purvd  stands  for 
purvd  ^aihd)  wsis  composed,  out  of  devotion,  by  Vatsa  Bhatti.-" 
Fleet's  translation,  ''  this  (eulogy)  that  proceeds  -''  is  opposed  to 
Sanskrit  idiom  and  Mr.  Panna  Lall  should  have  avoided  this 
obvious  error  which  is  indirectly  responsible  for  his  identification 
of  the  Samath  Kumara- Gupta  with  Kumara- Gupta  (I)  overlord 
of  Visvavarma  of  Western  Malwa. 

The  Mandasor  inscription  is  unique  among  the  epigraphic 
records  of  India  in  that  it  gives  the  history  of  a  temple  commenc- 
ing with  its  founders.  The  main  facts  of  history  preserved  in 
this  inscription  may  be  briefly  stated   as  follows  : 

The  famous  silk- weavers  of  Lata  left  their  beautiful  country 
and  migrated  to  Dasapura  with  their  families,  where  they  settled  ; 
and  as  the  city  grew  into  importance  in  course  of  time,  it  became 
the  "  fore-head  ornament  of  the  Earth  •'^  Here  they  were  ad- 
mitted to  all  the  privileges  of  citizenship  and  betook  themselves 
to  various  honourable  professions.  Among  them  were  archers, 
story-tellers,  religiously-minded  men,  lecturers,  astronomers  and 
soldiers,  while  some  of  them  retained  their  hereditary  occupation 
of  silk- weaving.  Silk  was  a  favourite  article  of  clothing  among 
'  Compare  for  instance  the  different  expressions  found  in  the  Gupta  inscriptioni, 

^n^i ,  ^ri^?5rrtR,^w%,  fgx^t^w^  "^rt^  and  ^^  i 

It  would  be  absurd  to  adopt  a  universal  term  "  eulogy  "  for  all  these. 
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the  leau  tnonde  in  those  days  "no  lady  was  considered  charming 
however  much  she  m  ly   be  adorned   otherwise,    until  she   put 
on     a    pair      of     silk     pieces*'"'.       These      Dasapura     weavers 
manufactured  cloths  of  Variegated  patterns  and  designs,  pleasing 
to  the  eye^  and  soft  to  the  touch,  and  their  articles  were  in   great 
demand  (lit.  went  for   the  adornment  of   the  world   ).     Their 
material  prosperity,  however,  did  not  stand  in  the    way  of   i'  '^ir 
realizing  the  transitory  nature  of  this  world,  life    and  prosperity 
and  adhering  to  this  virtuous  idea.     Now,  while  Kumara-Gupta 
was    Emperor  of  India     (lit  .  ruling  over  the  earth  between  the 
four  seas  )    their  ruler   was  a  king  named  Visvavarma,  renown- 
ed for  his  learning,  his  prowess  and  sympathy    towards   the  poor, 
etc.  His  son  was  Bandhuvarma,  possessed  of  firmness,  statesman- 
ship, etc.     It  was  in  the  reign  of  this  very  noble  Bandhuvarman 
that  a  majestic  temple  of  the  Sun  was  "  caused  to  be  built  ■'•'  at 
Dasapura  by  the  guild  of  silk-weavers  from  funds  raised  among 
themselves  (  lit.  with   the    stores     of  wealth  acquired   by    the 
exercise  of  their  craft  ) .     It  had   ^^broad  and  lofty   spires^''    was 
*  Vhite  as  the  mass  of  the  rays   of   the  risen  moon^"^   resembled  a 
mountain  and  appeared  like  a  "lovely  crest- jeweF''  in  the  Western 
City.     This     temple    was  constructed   (Ol^fiUcf;)    on   the  13th 
day  of  the  bright  fortnight  of  the   month    Sahasya  (Pausha)    in 
the  Hemanta  season  in  the  493rd  expired  year  of  the  Malava  reck- 
oning. When  a  long  time  and  other  kings  had  gone  by,  a  portion 
of  this  edifice  'fell  into  disrepair^  Now,  therefore,  the  whole  of  this 
majestic  temple  of  the  Sun  was  "  repaired^"*    by  the  "munificient 
corparation^\     It  was  ^'  lofty  and  pure  ^'     touching  the  sky,   as 
it  were,  v/Jth  its  charming  spires,  and  caught  the  first  rays  of  the 
sun  and   the  moon   as   they   rose.     When    529   years  (  of   the 
Malava  era  )  had  elapsed,  on  the  2nd  day  of   the  bright  half   of 
Tapasya  (  Phalguna  )  in  the  Sisira  season,    the  whole  city   was 
gracefully  adorned  by  this  superior  edifice  as  the  cloudless   sky  is 
adorned  by  the  moon  and  the  breast  of  Vishnu  by  the  Kaustubha 
gem.     *'  So  Icng  as  the  god  Isa   ("  Siva  )  wears  his  matted   locks 
and  the  god  Sariigin  (Visbnu)  the  lotus  garland  on  his  shoulder 
80  long  may  this  noble  edifice  endure  !  "''' 
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This  narrative  is  perfectly  intelligible  and  no  forced  construc- 
tion is  needed  to  explain  the  dates  mentioned  in  the  record. 
The  temple  was  first  built  in  M.  E.  493  (  =  437  A.  C.  )  during 
the  reign  of  Bandhuvarman.  Bandhuvarman^'s  father  Visvavar- 
man  was  ruler  of  Dasapura  during  the  imperial  rule  of  Kumara- 
Gupta  I.  Mr.  Jayaswal  in  a  note  in  the  Indian  Antiquary  for 
November  1917  believes  on  the  evidence  of  the  Mudra-Rakshasa 
that  Bandhuvarman,  during  his  jouth^  was  in  the  court  of  Chand- 
ra-Gupta, father  of  Kumara-Gupta  I.  It  is  possible  that  this 
event  marks  the  turning  point  in  the  history  of  Malwa  whose 
former  rulers  had  been  independent  sovereigns.  The  Mandasor 
inscription  proves  that  it  was  Visvavarman  who  first  acknow- 
ledged the  overlordshij)  of  the  Gupta  Emperor ;  for  in  the 
Gangdhar  ins3ription  (  Fleet,  Gupta  Ins.,  page  72)  of  480 
(  424  A.  C.  )  he  is  described  as  an  independent  sovereign  and 
there  is  evidently  a  reference  to  his  successful  resistance  of  the 
Gupta  forces.^  The  conquest  of  Malwa  by  the  Guptas  has, 
therefore,  to  be  dated  between  424  and  437  A.  C.^  It  must 
have  been  accomplished  by  Kumara-Gupta  I  as  the  latter 
succeeded  Chandra- Gupta  in  413  A.  C.  This  would 
explain  why  Kumara-Gupta  is  specially  mentioned  in 
the  Mandasor  inscription  of  529  M,  E.,  aad  not  the  then 
Gupta  Emperor  whose  hold  over  Malwa  at  that  time  is 
doubtful,  as  the  death  of  Skanda- Gupta  was  followed  by 
a  disraptioa  of  the  empire  and  the  outlying  province  of  Malwa 
may  be  inferred  to  have  been  one  of  the  first  to  take  advantage 
of  the  weakness  of  the  central  government  brought  about  by 
the  attacks  of  the  Pushyamitras  and  the  Hunas.  This  is  also 
borne  out  by  numismatic  evidence.^  ^  As  such  it  does  not  appear 
reasonable  to  hold  that  Kumara-Gupta  II  was  overlord  of  Malwa 

8  ^\  ^^^  ^  ftxrfw^^^^^^^ftf^cf  "^jn^Pr  ^^rftcf^^:  11. 9-1  o 

*  Mr,  K.  P.  Jayaswal,  on  the  evidence  of  the  Jaina  Sarivamia  Purdna. 
by  Jinasena  (  8th  century  A.  C.  )  dates  the  decline  of  Gupta  power  in  Malwa  after 
431  A.  C,  Kumara-Gupta's  conquest  must,  therefore,  have  been  only  short-lived. 
Ind.  Ant.  19l7,  p  148, 

10  V.  Smith,  JSarly  Ristory  oj  India,  p.  311 ;  Allan,  Ouj>fa  Coins,  p.  XLIX, 
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in  529  M.  E.,  and  consequently  the  identification  of  the  Kumara- 
Gupta  mentioned  in  the  Sarnath  inscription  with  Kumara-Gupta 
named  in  the  Mandaso.r  record  is  untenable. 

The  non- mention  of  the  ruling  king  in  this  inscription  to 
which  Mr.  Panna  Lall  draws  attention  in  his  paper,  need  ^  ot  be 
emphasized  to  prove  his  identification.  The  history  of  Malwa  in 
this  period  is  not  well  known.  It  is  quite  possible  that  in  the 
troublous  times  during  the  Huna  invasions  and  the  Pushy amitra 
wars  Malwa  passed  into  a  kingless  country  and  the  guild  of  silk- 
weavers  at  Dasapura  had  to  find  funds  for  repairing  the  most 
important  religious  edifice  in  their  city ;  as  otherwise  the 
expenditure  on  the  maintenance  of  religious  shrines  was  borne 
by  the  State  in  Hindu  times.  ^  ^  That  such  was  the  state  of  the 
country  round  Dasapura  at  the  time  we  are  considering  may  be 
surmised — although  it  remains  to  be  supported  by  other  evidence 
— from  the  subsequent  history  of  the  country  and  its  occupation 
by  Toramaaa  in  circa,  484  A.  C. 

^1  Compare  also  the  date  (431  A.  C.)  given  by  Jinasena  for  the  decline  of  tiie 
Gupta  power  in  Western  India.  Ind,   Ant,  1917,  p,  148. 


II.— Further  Note  on  the  Use  of  the  Swal- 
low-worts in  the  Rituals  of  the  Hindus. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L. 

In  my  previous  paper  entitled  '^  On  the  Use  of  the   Swallow 
wovti  in   the  BHtiali  Sorcery   and  Leechcraft  of  the  Hindus  and 
Fre-Islamitic  Arabs'^  which  has  been  published  in  The  Journal  of 
the  Bihar  and\Orissa  Research  Society  for  June   1918,   I  have 
discussed    the    uses    to    which    the  swallow-worts   (Caloiropis 
ff  iff  an  tea  and  C.  procera)  are  put  in  the  rain-compelling  ceremonies 
of  the  Hindus  and  the  Pagan  Arabs,  as  also  in  the  wedding  and 
agricultural  ceremonies  of  the  former.     I  have   also    shown   that 
this  plant  was  largely  used  by  the  Hindus  in  nefarious  sorcery  and 
in  the  concoction  of  various  nostrums  or    folk-medicines  for   the 
cure  of  ECorpion-stings,   dog-bites,  earache,  toothache,  elephantiasis 
and  white  leprosy.     I  have  also  given  the  Sanskrit  texts  and  the 
English  translations  of  ten  incantations  or   charms  used  by  them 
in'  black  magic,   and  of  eight  recipes  or  prescriptions  for  the 
concoction  of  nostrums  for  the  cure  of  the  aforementioned   ills 
that  the  human  flesh  is  heir  to.     Incidentally,  I  have  also  dis- 
cussed the  supposed  characteristics  or  influences  of  the    27    lunar 
asterisms  as  are  set  forth  in  Hindu  astrology  :— * 

i. — The  Use  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Swallow-worts  in  the  Worship 
of  the  Sun-deity, 

In  the  present  paper,  I  shall  deal  with  the  deities  of  the 
Hindu  Pantheon  in  whose  worship  the  swallow-wort  (Calotropis) 
is  used.  I  have  already  stated  in  my  previous  paper  that 
Dr.  Dymock  says,  though  without  authority,  that,  in  the  Vedic 
Period,  the  leaves  of  the  swallow-wort  were  used  in  the  worship 
of  the  Sun.      But  the  following    text  in  Sanskrit  shows  that  the 
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flowers  of  the   arha  [Calotropis)  were  and  are  still  employed  in 
the  worship  of  the  Sun-deity  : — 

^ctMllf^r  ''^I^gifsT  ^^[^t«e.'^  ft%^c^:    I 

Translation. 

The  Sun-deity  should  be  worshipped  with  (the  offerings  of 
the  undernoted  flowers,  -n^xnelj,)  malhka  [Arabian  jasmine 
(Jasminum  sambac)],  mdlali  {Echites  carT/opliyllata),  (the  grass) 
durva  [CynodoYi  dactylon),  (the  flowers  of  the)  a^oka  {■fonesia 
asoka),  atimuktaka  or  madhavl-lata  [the  Creeping  Chestnut 
{Iliptage  madablota)],  pdtald  {Bignonia  suaveolens),  haravira 
or  the  oleander  (Nerium  odoram),  jai/d  oy  jayantl  (Sesbania 
aculeata),  pdvanfi  or  pdribhddraka  or  pdrijdta,  kutaja  or 
girimalHkd,  tagara.  or  the  East  Indian  Kose-bay  {Taherncemon' 
tarn  coronartj),  karnikdra,  kurunfaka  {Barleria  spp.), 
cliampakoL  [Michflia  champaka),  bakula  (Mimusops  elengi)^ 
kunda  {Jasminum  pubescens),  ^ala  {Shorea  robusta),  barbara 
mallikd  (a  kind  of  jasmine),  asoka  (it  may  be  another  kind 
of  flower),  tilaka  {Glerodendron  phlor/ioides),  lodkra  {Si/mplocos 
racemosa),  aiaruskaka  or  vdsaka  {?Ad/iatoda  vasica),  padma 
(the  lotus),  tr a ^<?  [Agati  grandiHora^ y  arka  or  dhanda,  agadya 
and  palds  {Buteafrondosa).  Offerings  of  the  leaves  of  the  bael 
tree  {u^gle  marmehs),  ^aml  tree  {?Prosopi8  juliflora),  bhringa" 
raja  tree,  tu^asl  or  the  sacred  basil  {Ocymum  sanctum)^  kVatulasl 
or  the  black  basil  and  red  sandal  wood-paste  should  also  be  made 
to  the  Sua-deity.  ,       - 
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//. — The  Use  of  the  Floaers  of  the  Swallow-worts  in  the 
JForship  of  the  Deity   Siva, 

In  the  Bliavhhya  Purdna,  the  following  passage  occurs 
which  shows  that  the  flowers  of  the  ar&a  or  dkanda  [Galotropis 
giganfea)  were  and  are  still  used  in  the  worship  of  the 
deity  Mahadeva  or  ^iva  : — 

Translation. 

1.  [In  the  worship  of  (the  deity)  ,§iva],  one  karavlra 
{Nerium  odorum)  flower  is  (considered)  more  valuable  than  one 
thousand  flowers  of  the  arka  or  dkanda  plant  {Calotmpis 
gigantea).  [h\  oVoiQt  words,  much  more  merit  is  acquired  by 
worshipping  Siva  with  the  offering  of  only  one  karavlra  or 
oleander-flower  than  is  done  by  worshipping  the  same  deity 
with  the  offering  of  one  thousand  a  Jean  da  or  Calotiopis 
flowers) , 

2.  (The  offering  of)  the  leaves  of  the  hael  tree  {jTJgle  mar- 
melos)  is  productive  ol  greater  marit  than  (the  offering  of)  one 
thousand   karavlra  or  oleander-flowers. 

3.  (In  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  offerings  of  the  flowers  of 
the  jail  [Jasminum  grandiflorum)j  bakula  {Mimusops  elengi) 
and  pdtala  [Bignonia  suaveolens)  produce  the  same  amouot  of 
merit  (as  that  of)  kar-vlra  flowers. 

4.  (The  offerings  of)  the  flowers  of  the  ^veta  manddra  {Dry- 
thrina  alba),  and  of  the  white  lotus  {Nelumhium  speciosum) 
(also)  produce  the  same  kind  of  merit. 

5.  (In  the  worship  of  Siva,  the  offerings  of)  the  flowers  of 
the  ndgachampaJca  {Mesua  ferrea),  jpunndga  ox  pull na  {fialophyl 
lum  inophyllum)y  the  dhuturd  or  thorn-apple  {Datura  iiramonium 
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and  aJcanda  {Calotropis  gig^^niea)  bring    (to  the    worshipper)  the 
game  amount  of  merit. 

Another  long  passage  is  to  be  found  in  the  BhavisJii/a  Pitramy 
wherein  the  deity  Siva  enumerates  to  his  spouse  Parvati  the 
names  of  the  flowers  which  are  his  favourites,  as  also  of  those 
which  are  not  acceptable  to  his  deityship.  From  this  lengthy 
passage,  I  give  below  the  following  extracts  which  will  show 
that,  among  others,  the  flowers  of  the  arka  or  dkdnda  {Calotropis 
gigantea)  are  veiy  acceptable  to  ^iva  : — 

^.    vTTW'iw  ^^'mf^  ^^fe  injjnf^^i 
8.    ^iTjcnffl  ftix^T  %T^  ^^^  *i^5iT  ft^^^  n 

Translation. 

1.  (§iva  says)  :  "  O  beautiful  (lady  Parvati)  !  I  shall  to-day 
enumerate  (to  you)  the  names  of  my  favourite  flowers,  as  also  of 
those  which  are  not  acceptable  to  me. '' 

2.  ^^  Karavlra  or  oleander  {Nerium  odorum),  vaka  [Agati 
grandiHora) i  arka  or  dJcanda  {Calotropis  gigantea),  unmattaka  or 
dhuturd  [Datura  stramonium)  and  others  (of  which  the  names 
are  given  in  the  omitted  lines  of  the  passage) .  '^ 

3  &  4.  "  O  beautiful  (lady  Parvati)  !  if  all  the  (aforemen- 
tioned) flowers  are  offered  to  me  (in  worship)  with  feelings  of 
devotion,  I  accept  them  with  my  head  bowed  down.  •'•' 

Then,  in  the  following  passage  of  the  same  Purdna,  the 
special  merits  acquired  by  worshipping  the  deity  Siva  with 
offerings  of  special  flowers  [among  which  are  the  flowers  of  the 
«r^a  (Ca^^^roj?z«)]  are  enumerated:— 

^.   iT^JT^ci^'i^  w  uTxzr  ft^  ^g  II 

8.    ■SRTttTT^^H'^roi'ftcmT^^:   11 
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Translation. 

1  &  2.  That  man,  who  worships  Siva^s  phallus  only  once,  and 
with  feelings  of  devotion,  with  an  offering  of  the  brihatl  flower 
or  the  flower  of  the  small  variety  of  brinjal  {Solanytm  melongena) , 
acquires  the  merit  of  making  a  gift  of  ten  thousand  kine  and 
goes  to  heaven. 

3,  4,  5  &  6.  Hear  attentively  the  following  account  of  the 
merits  acquired  by  that  man  who  worships  (Siva)  with  any  one 
of  the  following  flowers,  namely,  asoka  {Jonesia  asoka),  sveta- 
manddra  [Erythrina  alba),  karnikara,  {Thevetia  nerifoUa),  vaJca 
{Agati grandiJtora)y  Jcaravlra  {Nerium  odorum),  arka  [Calotropis 
gigantea),  manddra  [Erythrina  sp),  sami  (Prosofis  Juliflora), 
tagara  [Tahernoemontana  coronaria)  and  kesara, 

7  &  8.  Driving  in  a  chariot  which  glitters  with  the  splendour 
of  one  kror  of  suns  and  which  fulfils  all  the  desires  (of  one's 
heart),  and  fanned  (on  both  sides)  with  fly-flappers  (made  of  the 
yaks'  tails),  he  (worshipper  of  Siva)  goes  to  the  world  of  Siva. 

In  the  Skanda  Purdm  also,  the  virtues  acquired  by  worship- 
ping the  deity  Siva  with  the  flowers  of  the  a  ka  or  swallow-wort 
{Culotropis  gigantea)  are  set  forth  as  follows  : — 

!?.    W^  ^^ft^^  f^^^*^  ^^^^    II 


5^0 

Translation. 


/ 

1  &  2.  (The  deity)  ^ankara  or  Siva  smells  the  scents  of  only 
four  kinds  of  flowers,  namely,  the  a/-/^dj  or  swallow-wort  {Oalo' 
iropts  gigantea),  k^ravira  [Nerium  odorum),  the  bad  [jEgJe 
marmelos)  ani  the  vaka  [Agati  grandi flora). 
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3  &  4.  (Sivd,  addressing  his  spouse  Parvati,  says)  :  "  O 
beautiful-faced  lady  !  if  anybody  worships  me  even  with  the 
offering  of  (such  valuable  articles  as)  gems,  pearls  and  corals, 
but  without  mixing  the  same  with  the  leaves  of  the  bael  tree 
{^gJe  marmelos),  I  do  not  accept  (his  worship) '\ 


Ill—The  Bogra  Inscription. 

Khan  Bahadur  Saiyld  Zahirrud-din  points  oat  that  the 
Arabic  text  in  the  Bogra  insor.ption  (published  ante,  page  1 79) 
is  the  famous  ''  Throne  Verse  ''-'  of  the  Kurant.  Its  translation 
is  as  follows  : — 

'^  God  !  there  is  no  God  but  he ;  the  living,  the  self-subsist- 
ing ;  neither  slumber  nor  sleep  seizeth  him ;  to  him  belongeth 
whatsoever  is  in  heaven,  and  on  earth,  Who  is  he  that 
can  intercede  with  him,  but  through  his  good  pleasure  ?  He 
knoweth  that  which  is  past,  and  that  which  is  to  come  unto 
them,  and  they  shall  not  comprehend  anything  of  his  knowledge, 
but  so  far  as  he  pleaseth.  His  throne  is  extended  over  heaven 
and  earth,  and  the  preservation  of  both  is  no  burden  unto  him. 
He  is  the  high,  the  mighty/'     (Chapter  II,     Verse  256.) 

It  is  one  of  the  most  popular  verses  of  the  Kuran  ;  it  is  read 
in  prayers,  and  on  obsequial  occasions  and  as  requiem. 

The  Rt.  Hon'ble  Saiyid  Amir  Ali  has  given  the  verse  at  the 
head  of  Chapter  I  of  his   ^'  Spirit  of  Islam. '' 

The  translation  of  the  other  text  which  is  a  saying 
of  the  Prophet  (Hadis)  is  as  follows  : — 

''  For   him    who    builds  a    mosque    in    this   world, 
"  God  builds  a  mansion  in  Heaven."' 

t  The  verse  is  called  the  "  Throne  verse**,   because  the  word  "    Kursi  '*,  which 
means  throne,  occurs  in  it. 


NOTES  OF  THE  QUARTER. 

I«— Proceedings  of  the  Council  Meeting 
of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Research  So^ 
ciety,  held  on  27th  July  1918  at  4  p.m. 
at  the  Society's  Office. 

Present  : 

Hon'fele  Mr.  E.  H.  C.  Walsh,  o.s.i.,  i.o.s.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent in  the  Chair, 

Hon^ble  Mr.  C.  E  A.  W.  Oldham,  c.s.i. 

Bab  a  Shaiat  Chandra  Roy,  m.a  ,  b.l. 

Professor  Jogendra  Nath  Samaddar,  b.a.,  f.r.e.s.,  f.h.s., 
Treasurer. 

K,  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Secretay. 

1.  The  proceedings  of  the  last  meeting  were  confirmed. 

2.  With  reference  to  the  appointment  of  the  clerk,  the  Vice- 
President  said  that  the  clerk  which  the  Secretary  appointed  tem- 
porarily had  continued  to  work  satisfactorily  and  had  therefore 
been  retained. 

3.  It  was  decided  that  a  better  qualified  duftry  is  required 
and  that  enquiries  should  be  made  with  a  view  to  obtain  one  bet- 
ter qualified  for  which  the  present  pay  of  Rs.  12  may  be  raised 
if  the  Vice-President  considers  it  to  be  necessary  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  suitable  man. 

4.  Government  letter  No.  477-E.,  dated  the  8fch  May  1918, 
was  read  making  a  grant  of  Rs.  500  for  the  year  1918-19  to 
cover  the  cost  of  a  clerk,  peon,  and  office  establishment  of  Babu 
Sharat  Chandra  Roy,  Anthropological  Secretary  of  the  Society 
and  also  granting  a  fixed  sum  for  Babu  Sharat  Chandra  Roy's 
travelling   allowance,   and  also    Government  letter  No.  739-E., 
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dated  the  I2th  June  19 18,  making  a  grant  of  Rs.  2,500,  for  the 
travelling  allowance  o£  Babu  Sharat  Chandra  Roy  and  his  staff. 
Babu  Sharat  Chandra  Roy  asked  that  as  the  grant  made  by 
Government  of  Rs.  500  only,  and  not  Rs.  600  asked  for  by  the 
Society,  which  would  have  provided  for  the  cost  of  getting  his 
matter  type  written,  and  as  Government  has  said  that  it  was 
open  to  the  Society  to  supplement'the  grant  made,  as  they  might 
think  necessary,  he  might  be  provided  with  a  typewriting  ma- 
chine. It  was  resolved  that  he  be  provided  with  a  tpye writing 
michine  if  a  second  hand  one  in  good  condition  can  be  obtained. 
Mr.  Jayaswal  said  that  he  had  a  Remington  No.  10  to  dispose  of 
which  has  had  very  little  use,  as  he  no  longer  required  it.  It 
was  resolvod  that  vhe  machine  be  valued  by  the  Local  Agent  of 
the  Remington  Company.  Resolved  that  the  machine  be  pur* 
chased  up  to  the  limit  of  Rs.  250. 

5.  The  Secretary  said  that  he  had  been  unable  to  procure  a 
bicycle  for  the  Chuprassie  for  Rs.  120.  It  was  resolved  that  the 
allotment  be  raised  to  Rs.  150,  if  necessary. 

6.  The  preparation  of  the  Hand  List  of  the  Library  Books 
was  considered.  The  Secretary  said  it  had  not  been  possible 
to  prepare  the  list  yet  as  several  fresh  books  were  being  received. 
Mr.  Sac'. chid ananda  Sinha,  has  also  not  yet  made  over  the  books 
which  he  promised  to  give  to  the  Society.  The  Secretary  wrote  to 
Mr.  Sinha  on  the  subject  in  March  last.  The  Vice-President 
said  that  he  would  write  to  Mr.  Sinha^  and  arrange  in  consulta- 
tion with  him  for  the  books  which  he  was  kindly  willing  to  pre- 
sent, to  be  made  over  now  to  the  Society. 

7.  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

1.  Babu   Akhaury    Permeshwar   Dyal,  b.a,,  l.l.b.,  Vakil, 

Patna. 

2.  Mr.  Bhavatosh  Mozumdar,  Assistant  in  the  office  of  the 

Director  General  of  Archaeology  in  India,  Simla. 

3.  Rai  Bahadur  Hira  Lai — Extra  Assistant  Commissioner, 

Jabbalpur. 

8.  The   question  of  the  paper  of  the  Journal  was  considered. 
It  was  resolved  that  the  printing  is  not  satisfactory  on  the  thinner 
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paper  on  which  the  March  issue  of  the  Journal  was  printed, 
on  account  of  the  high  rise  in  the  price  of  the  paper,  and  that 
the  June  luimher  of  the  Journal  be  printed  on  the  former  thicker 
paper. 

9.  The  List  of  B')olvS  purchased  for  the  Library  elnce  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Council  was  approved  and  the  expenditure 
sanctioned. 

10.  It  was  resolved  that  the  Pali  Text-book  Society^s  series 
be  purchased  up  to  a  limit  of  Rs.  500. 

IL  The  application  of  Pandit  Biswanath  Roth  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Assistant  was  considered.  It  was  resolved  that 
the  matter  stanl  over  until  the  Catalogues  which  he  has  pre- 
pared up  to  the  present  and  which  he  has  been  asked  to 
forward,  have  been  received  and  examined,  and  that  Mahamaho- 
padhyaya  Hara  Prasad  Shastri  then  be  consulted  on  the   subject. 

12.  The  purchase  of  a  durrie,  two  whatnots,  Stationery  rack, 
pardahj  table  fittings  and  one  alm'rah,  for  the  Secretary's 
Office  was  sanctioned,  also  a  Wall  Clock  for  the  Library. 

13.  Resolved  that  the  necessary  bathroom  furniture  be  pur- 
chased for  the  bathroom. 
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LEADING  ARTICLES 

I.— -Note  on  An  Inscribed  Copper  Axe- 
head  from  Orissa. 

By  His  Honour  Sir  Edward  Albert  Gait,  K.C.S.I.,  CI.E. 

On  the  occasion  of  a  recent  visit  to  Balasore  Maulavi  Abdus 
Samad,  one  of  the  Deputy  Collectors  stationed  there,  ti)ld  me^ 
in  the  course  of  conversation,  that  his  ancestors  were  Brahmans 
descended  from  Potesvara  Bhatta.  This  Pandit  obtained  a  grant 
of  land  from  Raja  Purushottama  Deva_,  who  is  believed  to  have 
ruled  in  Orissa  from  1466  to  1496  a.d.^  The  grant  was  resumed 
by  the  Nawab  of  Bengal  from  Potesvara^s  descendant  Sarvesvara. 
The  latter  went  to  Delhi  and  appealed  to  Aurangzeb,  who  gave 
him  back  his  estates  on  condition  that  he  became  a  Muham- 
madan.  He  accordingly  embraced  the  Muhammadan  religion, 
and  his  descendants  have  remained  Muhammadans  up  to  the 
present  time,  though  they  still  retain  many  Hindu  prastices  and 

^  Epigraphical  evidence  for  years  1466-67  A.  d.— 1496  A.  d.  has  been  found. 
J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  62,  I,  p.  9a 

The  rule  of  this  king  extended  over  a  large  part  of  the  Telngu  coiintjy. 
A  grant  of  his  in  Telngii  has  been  recovered,  and  he  is  described  in  all  his  iiisci^}  " 
tions  as  the  lord  of  Gulbarga.  See  E.  1.,  XIII,  p.  155  ;  J.  A.  S.  B.,  Vol.  62,  I, 
p.  88  ff .  . 
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intermarry  only  with  certain  families  which,  like  themselves,  are 
of  Hindu  origin. 

On  my  asking  the  Maulavi  if  he  had  any  record  of  the  grant 
of  land  made  to  his  ancestor  by  Raja  Purushottama  Deva, 
I  learnt  that  it  was  inscribed  on  a  copper  plate  which  is  still  in 
the  possession  of  the  family.  The  Maulavi  afterwards  sent  me 
this  plate  for  examination.  It  proves  to  be  of  exceptional 
interest^  as  it  is  identical  in  shape  with  some  of  the  unfinished 
copper  axe  heads  which  I  mentioned  in  the  address  delivered  by 
me  to  the  Research  Society  in  February  1917.  It  would  thus 
appear  that  after  these  copper  implements  had  been  displaced  as 
such  by  implements  of  iron  they  still  continued  to  be  made  for 
other  purposes,  just  as  the  still  earlier  stone  implements,  now 
popularly  believed  to  be  thunderbolts,  are  thought  by  ignorant 
villagers  in  many  parts  of  India  and  elsewhere  to  possess  medi- 
cinal efficacy  j  and,  in  the  Darjeeling  hills  at  least,  they  are  still 
manufactured  surreptitiously  for  the  use  of  the  village  quack. 
Among  other  instances  of  the  survival  of  primitive  appliances 
may  be  mentioned  the  custom  still  prevalent  amongst  various 
Dravidian  tribes  of  obtaining  fire  by  friction  in  connexion  with 
certain  religious  ceremonies,  the  use  by  the  village  midwife  of 
a  piece  of  sliell  or  bamboo  for  severing  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
the  presentation  to  the  bride  of  a  piece  of  burnished  brass  as 
a  mirror  in  the  marriage   ceremony  of  certain  Bengal  castes. 

When  the  large  copper  axes  figured  opposite  page  386  of  the 
J.B.O.R-.S.  for  1916  were  found,  some  of  the  local  people  sug- 
gested that  they  were  intended  to  be  used  for  inscriptions.  As  no 
such  use  of  copper  implements  had  previously  come  to  light  this 
suggestion  was  rejected  in  favour  of  the  view  that  they  were 
battle-axes,  to  be  carried  on  ceremonial  occasions  if  not  in 
actual  warfare.  Now  that  this  instance  of  an  inscription  on  an 
axe-head  has  been  discovered,  the  local  explanation  of  the  use 
to  which  the  Mayurbhanj  axe-heads  were  to  bj  put  deserves 
further  consideration. 

A  copy  of  the  inscription  with  its  translation  is   appended. 
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TRANSLITERATION. 

(Obverse — in  Oriya.) 
Sri-Jaya-Durgajai  namah  Bira  SrT  Gajapati  Gaiidesvara- 
Nabakoti-Karnata  Kalabargesvara  Sri  Purushottama  Deva 
Maharajamkarai  Potesvara  Bhatamkii  Dana  Sasana  Patta.  25 
amka  Mesha  di  10  A.  Soma-Bara  grahana-kale  Gamga-garbhe 
Purushottamapura  Sasana  Bhumj  chaiidasa  a>btottara  Ba  1408 
ti  dana  delum.  E  Bhumi  yavat  chandrarke  putra-pautradi- 
Purashaimkrame  bhoga  karuthiba  Jalagama-m'ksliepa-sahita 
bhumi  delurp.. 

(Reverse — in  Sanskrit.) 
Yavat  chandrascha  Surja^cha  yavat  tishthati   medini  tavat 
datta  maya   hi-esha'sasyayukta  Basundhara.     Sva  dattaiji  para- 
dattam  ba  brahma-brittiip.   hiiret  yah    Shashthi-barsha-sahasrani 
bishthayaip.  jayate  krimih. 

Sri  Madana  Gopala  Saranaip.  mama. 
[a  letter  or  initial,  conch  shell,  sword  and  daggerj] 

TRANSLATION. 

(Obverse.) 
Bow  down  to    Sri-Jaya-Durga.     Deed  of  gift   by  B(V)ira 
^ri  Gajapati  ori  Purushottama  Deva  Maharaja,  Lord  of  Gauda 
Lord  of   Navakoti-Karnata  and     Kalabarga  (=Gulbarga)^    to 
Potesvara  Bhatta.     On    Monday _,  the    ]Oth    day    of   Mesha^   on 
A(mavasya),  in  the  25th  ahka-\  (year  of  my  reign),  on  the  bed  of 
the  Ganges,  at  the  time  of  ecHpse,  I  gr^int  Purushottomapurasasa- 
na  1408  Batis  of  land.     You  will  enjoy  the  land  with  your  sons 
grandsons  and  so  on    from  generation  to    generation,    so    long 
as  the  Sun  and  the  Moon  exist.     I  grant  the  land  with  a  libation 
and  delivery  of  document. 

(REVERSE.) 

So  long  the  Sun,  the  Moon  and  the  Earth  endure,  I  grant 
this  land  with  the  crops  thereon.  One  who  resumes  the  grant 
made  to  the  Brahman  s  either  by  himself  or  by  others,  is  born  as 
a  worm  in  the  nightsoil  for  sixty  thousand  years. 

Save  me  Sri  Mad  ana- Gopala. 

*  See  E.  I.,  XIII,  p.  55.     In  some  records  the  word  is  spelfc  as  Tcaluhariga, 
t  On  the  carious  anJca  system  of  dating  see    J.  A.  S.  B.,   Q2,  part  I,  p.  88; 
E.I.  XIII,  156. 


It.— Hathigumpha  Inscription     revised 
from  the  Bock. 

By  K.  P.  Jayaswal. 

Since  the  publication  of  tbe  inscription  in  this  Journal 
(Vol.  III.  425  ff)  two  passages  in  it  seem  to  have  been  considered 
most  important :  the  passage  containing  the  name  of  the  king 
of  Magadha  and  that  giving  the  date.  The  new  reading  and 
interpretation  of  those  passages  involved  such  great  issues  as 
requiring  revision  of  the  chapter  of  Indian  history  for  the  period 
cir.  200-150  B.C.  I  therefore  decided  to  make  a  direct  study  of 
the  passages  on  the  original  rock ;  and  I  applied  to  His  Honour 
Sir  Edward  Gait,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Bihar  and  Orissa,  for 
official  help  without  which  the  rock  is  practically  inaccessible.  His 
Honour,  who  has  been  ever  ready  to  further  the  cause  of  the 
recovery  of  Indian  history,  kindly  granted  the  request.  His 
name  will  always  be  associated  with  the  elucidation  of  this  im- 
portant record,  as  it  is  due  to  his  interest  that  we  now  possess 
the  facts  which  this  record  had  to  tell  on  the  history  of  this 
country.  Mr.  H.  Panday,  Assistant  Superintendent,  Archaeolo- 
gical Survey,  Eastern  Circle,  was  directed  to  render  necessary 
assistance  on  the  spot.  Once  face  to  face  with  the  chiselled 
history,  I  not  only  verified  the  two  imporlant  passages — the 
object  of  the  visit,  but  revised  the  reading  of  the  whole  record. 
This  was  completed  in  seven  days. 

Before  giving  the  results  I  must  thankfully  acknowledge  the 
assistance  and  co-operation  of  Mr.  Panday  who  not  only  cheerfullv 
accepted  to  forgo  his  Pooja  vacation  and  helped  my  work  with 
technical  impressions  and  casts  but  also  kept  me  company  in  the 
task  of  reading  and  re-reading  the  faded  and  difficult  lines  at 
different  angles  of  light  and  shade,  every  day  from  8-30  a.m. 
to  8-30  P.M.   My  object  has  been  to  reach  finality,  as  far  as^ossible, 
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in  the  text  of  the  inscription^  and  Mr.  Panday'g  unflagging  zeal 
to  that  cause  I  cannot  exaggerate. 

The  text,  as  now  added  to  and  corrected,  may  be  taken  as  practi- 
cally definite,  except  for  the  words  or  letters  enclosed  in  brackets. 

Ne*v  passages  in  as  many  as  ten  out  of  seventeen  lines  have 
been  now  recovered  which  had  been  formerly  given  up  as  entirely 
lostj  since  the  time  of  Prinsep.  The  lacuna  in  line  5  is  narrowed 
down  to  the  space  of  some  10  letters,  while  line  6  is  entirely 
filled  up  and  the  record  of  the  sixth  year  completed.  The  record 
of  the  seventh  year,  which  had  been  considered  entirely  lost, 
is  now  recovered  to  fifty  per  cent.  Substantial  advance  has 
been  made  in  the  recovery  of  lost  passages  in  lines  8,  9  and  10. 
The  record  of  the  eleventh  year  is  now  fully  known  but 
for  3  letters.  Line  VZ  is  approaching  completion,  and  lines 
1-^  and  J  4  which  had  not  been  even  half  read,  stand  now  fully 
deciphered  except  the  opening  portion  where  the  rock  has  chipped 
off  clean.  Line  15  is  similarly  completed  but  for  two  worde 
the  reading  of  which  is  held  back  for  future  verification.  Tte 
small  gap  in  line  17  is  also  removed. 

The  result  of  the  new  and  corrected  readings  may  be  briefly 
summarized. 

The  capital  of  Kalinga  had  an  artificial  f ouixtain  before 
173  B.C.,  the  reservoir  (tank)  of  which,  damaged  by  storm, 
was  restored  by  the  king   as  soon  as  he  came  to  the  throne. 

The  grammatical  form  (instrumental)  by  which  the  number 
of  the  subjects  is  expressed  shows  that  the  number  ,was  ''ascer- 
tained^^ and  ^''accurate^\  The  rule  which  explains  this  significance 
of  the  instrumental  form  is  indicated  in  the  footnote  to  the 
Sanskrit  rendering  and  here  below.  According  to  that  the  sentence 
means  :  ''  the  king  pleased  (his)  thir(y-five  hundred  thousand 
subjects  having  ascertained  them  "^  (in  the  first  year  of  the  reign)  ", 


^cf.  H^^       ^?HT3J   Xn^Vfcl  ^^''  9lCv1   TTftfei^^    etc.      See  Siddhanta- 
Kamudi,  sub.  Panini.  II,  3-23.     For   the    meaning   of  parchcheda  see   ilic 
sub.  P.  II,  3-46. 

^Xfft;?T[^'   cfrXrftf^Wt   ^ftftftc^'^:    i  -  '^ 
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The  position  of  the  Mushika  capital  is  given  in  the  inscription 
as  being  on  the  river  Kanha-hendj  which  means  the  united  stream 
of  what  we  now  call  the  Kanhan  and  the  Wain  in  the  Central 
Provinces.  The  political  influence  of  King  Satakarni  extended 
up  to  the  Wain  Ganga  and  the  Mushika  Capital. 

King  Kharavela  observed  the  practices  of  the  Jain 
laity  (line  14)  ;  at  the  same  time  he  performed  the  imperial 
Eajasuya  sacrifice,  a  Vedic  ritual.  The  two  were  not  considered 
inconsistent.  Here  Jainism  presents  a  great  contrast  with 
Buddhism.  The  latter  tended  to  separate  itself  from 
the  national  traditions :  e.g.  conquest  and  sacrifices,  which 
were,  for  instance,  prohibited  by  Asoka.  But  Kharavela, 
the  greatest  ruler  in  India  in  his  time,  though  a  Jain, 
indulged  not  only  in  wide  and  continued  conquests  bat  also 
celebrated  his  victories  with  orthodox  ancient  sacrifices. 
Further,  he  gave  lands  to  Vedic  Brahviians  and  ouilt  houses 
for  them  with  sacrificial  pits  which  are  pointedly  mentioned  in 
line  9.  At  the  same  time  he  was  zealous  to  bring  back  the  statue 
of  the  Jina  which  King  Nanda  had  taken  away  to  Magadha  from 
Orissa  300  years  before  Kharavela''s  time. 

The  new  text  in  line  12  shows  that  images  of  the  Jinas  or 
Tirthankaras  had  come  into  existence  as  early  as  460  B.C.  Here 
I  must  mention  the  opinion  of  a  learned  Jain  ascetic 
who  has  studied  the  history  of  his  religion,  that  images  pre- 
ceded footprints  in  the  history  of  Jain  worship.  I  would  not 
at  first  accept  this  opinion  of  Muni  Jina  Vijayaji  but  I  now  agree 
with  him  in  view  of  the  datum  of  the  inscription.  Another 
important  fact  in  the  history  of  that  religion,  brought  to  light 
by  our  record,  is  that  the  Jains  worshipped  or  honoured  the 
remains  of  their  prophets  and  raised  monuments  on  the  relics 
which  they  called  Nishldl  (testing  place').  One  such 
reliquary  was  on  the  Kbandagiri-Udayagiri  Hills  the  site  of 
which,  I  think,  I  have  succeeded  in  finding  (see  below).  This 
monument  in  the  time  of  Kharavela  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
ascetics  of  the  Yapa  (  =  Yapana)  school  who  seem  to  have  devoted 
their  life  to  philanthropic  acts.  This  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
a  Jain   school.     This   school,   now    extinct,   floarished  in  the 
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South  as  proved  by  inscriptions.  The  Yapana  school  according 
to  a  Jain  authority  mentioned  below  arose  after  the  death  of 
Bhadrabahu  who  was  a  contemporary  of  Chandragupta.  Our 
inscription  indirectly  confirms  this,  as  the  school  certainly  existed 
in  and  before  170  B.C. 

A  few  economic  data  of  importance  deserve  attention.  The 
king  remitted  taxes  in  the  year  of  the  Rajasuya  sacrifice.  The 
tax  evidently  was  paid  in  money,  for  the  word  for  revenue  used  is 
the  '  tax-money^  (kara-/}an») .  The  land  grants  to  Vedic  Brah- 
mans  (line  9)  were  collective  gifts  made  to  their  caste  association. 
This  system  of  collective  tenure  of  Brahmans  has  come  down  to 
our  day  in  Orissa, 

The  valuable  articles  received  from  the  king  of  the  Pandya 
country  included  rubies.  Now  there  was  no  ruby  mine  in 
the  South  ;  the  article  must  have  come  there  either  from  Ceylon, 
Burma  or  the  Persian  gulf.  The  rubies,  and  also  probably  the 
wonderful  horses  mentioned,  indicate  a  sea-borne  trade  between 
the  Madras  coast  and  Burma  or  Persia  or  both  at  the  period. 

Coming  to  political  matters,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  name 
of  the  king  of  Magadha  is  definitely  Bahasati  not  Bahapati- 
mitra.  Both  are  Prakrit  forms  of  Brihaspati-m\tic2ky  but  the 
former,  as  pointed  out  to  me  by  Sir  George  Grierson,  would 
have  been  the  North-Western  pronounciation.  Sir  George  solved 
the  difficulty  of  the  old  reading  by  suggesting  that  the  engraver 
was  probably  a  man  from  that  part  of  India.  This  would  not 
have  caused  any  surprise  now,  for  the  new  text  in  line  7  gives 
the  information  that  the  Queen  came  from  that  region,  from 
Vajira,  which  was  evidently  on  the  other  side  of  the  Indus  (see 
below).  A  careful  examination,  however,  proved  that  the  text  reads 
Bahasaii  which  is  the  form  used  on  the  coins  of  that  king  and 
in  inscriptions  of  his  relative  at  Pabhosa  (Allahabad),  The 
compound  Amga- Magadha  (line  12)  shows  that  the  two  countries 
were  still  united  as  in  the  time  of  Bimbisara.  Both  Gorathagiri 
(Barabar  Hills)  and  Rajagriha  were  what  Manu  calls  giri-durga, 
or  hill  fortresses,  in  161  B.C.  The  former  was  '  broken  ■'  (sacked 
by   Kharavela,   It   is  described  as  being  of  **  great  walls  (or 
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barriers)  ^\  After  tlie  fall  of  Gorathaglrl  the  latter  was  besieged  by 
the  Orissanking.  To  invest  Rajagriha  was  possible  1  only  if  the 
invader  had  a  very  large  army^  and  it  is  expressly  mentioned  that 
his  army  was  a  large  one.  An  army  division  was  inside  the  Raja- 
griha  fortress.  The  King  of  Magadha  moved  away  to  Mathura 
during  these  adverse  operations.  We  do  not  know  the  result  of 
the  siege  of  Rajagriha  as  the  remaining  line  is  still  unread.  The 
Government  has  accepted  my  suggestion  to  have  a  cast  of  the 
inscription  made  for  the  Patna  Museum.  When  that  cast  is 
made  the  mystery  will  be  probably  solved. 

The  Southern  kings  seem  to  have  been  friendly  to 
Kharavela.  He  does  not  come  in  conflict  with  them; 
on  the  other  hand,  one  of  them,  the  Pandyan,  who 
probably  represented  the  leading  power  of  the  South,  honoured 
him  by  sending  friendly  presents.  In  undertaking  his 
invasion  of  Northern  India  Kharavela  observed  the  Vedic 
rites  and  solemnities  prescribed  for  such  occasions.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  invasion  of  the  North  was  marked  by  the 
popular  pageant  emphasizing  the  memory  of  the  national  hero — 
"the  cause  of  nation  reputation^'' — Ketu  Bhadra,  the  Orissan 
General  in  the  Maha-Bharata  war  (J.B.O.R.S.,  III,  436). 
A  statue  representing  him^  in  wood,  was  installed  on  a  pavilion 
made  of  ^  tall  timbers  ''  and  mounted  on  huge  wheels,  and  was  led 
in  procession.  The  pavilion  on  wheels  was  the  precursor  of  the 
present-day  religious  car  of  Orissa. 

We  find  further  evidence  of  the  architectural  taste  of  the 
King.  He  built  ^'Shelters''''  for  his'  Queen,  D /it si {  =  D/irisit) 
on  the  holy  Kumari  Hill  (Khandagiri-Udayagiri)  at  the  cost  of 
7^  millions  of  the  then  rupee,  the  pana.  The  Queens's  Shelters 
or  Temporary  Palaces  are  the  rock-cut  buildings  now  called  the 
"  Quoen^s  Palace  '\  a  few  yards  from  the  site  of  the  inscription 
(see  below) .  The  ruins  impress  the  mind  by  their  ensemble 
grandeur  and  fine  art.  The  columns  of  the  lower  story  were 
encased  in  a  mosaic  of  beryl  (line  16).  Incidentally  we  gather 
that  mason-artists  were  rewarded  by  land  grants. 
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The  record  etops  with  the  thirteenth  year  of  the  King^s  reign. 
That  the  king  lived  at  least  three  or  four  decades  longer  is 
evident  from  the  Svargapuri  (or  Manchapnri)  inscription  of  his 
chief  Queen,  probably  Dhristi,  *  who  is  described  as  the 
wife  of  the  reigning  Emperor  Khara-vela.  The  forms  of  letterg, 
which  are  later,  show  an  interval  between  the  two  records  of 
30  to  40  years. 

In  concluding  this  summary  of  new  data  I  have  now  to  touch 
upon  the  dated  portion.  The  date  is  found  to  be  there  and  to 
correspond  to  160  B.  C.  as  formerly  stated,  but  not  precisely 
on  the  old  readings  and  interpretation.  The  first  of  the 
two  expressions  which  Dr.  Bhagwanlal  Indraji  and,  after 
him,  I  and  Mr.  R.  D.  Banerji  read  as  giving  the  date,  really 
relates  to  the  cost  of  the  "Queen's  Shelter"'.  All  the 
readings  of  the  second  expression  commencing  with  Mnri^a^ 
Mia  (Muriya  era)  have  been  defective.  It  is  curious  that 
after  all  trials  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji's  conclusion  of  the 
record  being  dated  in  160th  year  in  an  era  of  [the  Mauryas 
comes  out  successfully,  although  hislreadiog  is  very  greatly  modi- 
fied and  his  main  interpretation  entirely  rejected  (see  below) .  His 
long  experience  had  pro  luced  a  soit  of  historical  instinct  in  that 
great  scholar.  His  grasp  of  the  significance  of  the  expression 
Muriya-kdloj  with  figures  before  and  after,  led  him  to  anticipate 
the  right  conclusion. 

As  to  the  reading  of  the  text  I  found  that  in  many  places  where 
Bhagwan  Lai  was  wrong,  Cunningham  had  been  right.  I  was 
greatly  struck  by  this  fact  and  this  made  me   enquire  as  to  the 

*It  is  considered  that  she  is  unnaiEed  in  the  inscription.  What  epignplufltB  hxf 
Te&d  &s  dhuiuna,  seems  to  me  to  be  Diii/[«liia  which  would  be  anotjier  Prabtik 
form  of  Dhrishfi.  She  w»s  daughter  of  Lalaki  (Lalarka),  who  was  son  of  SasHm, 
who  again  was  son  of  Hamsa.  This  last  has  b€€n  missed  by  the  editor*  of  the 
iiieeription  (E.  I.,  XIII,  159).  it  h;is  been  erroneously  read  with  the  prrcedin^ 
Hathisa,  trom  which  it  is  really  separated  by  space.  The  an^rroro  on  J7a  it 
very  very  clearly  ii  cised.  The  supposed  name  Haiki*aia»a  would  be  absurd, 
meaning  *  a  coward  '.  The  word*  are  t  j  be  read  (and  I  read  them  on  the  spot): 
JL^&jlaJrasa  Hatkisa  Hamsa-papotasa. 

In  the  lower  building  the  inscription  is  of  the  aaeccssor  ;  the  aonafmeliaB 
shows  that  the  lower  building  could  have  been  built  after  the  Qae«n's  (app«) 
house.  In  the  lower  one  the  reigning  King  is  Kadepa  (»  Kandarpa)  (or  Kidepa?), 
The  space  before  tlie'  name  was  mistaken  by  Bhagwan  %al  to  repreaoii  anotbei 
letter. 
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materials  on  which  that  scholar  worked.  I  noticed  that  he  had 
the  help  of  the  cast  once  prepared  by  Locke.  This  fact  and  the 
decaying  condition  of  the  rock  made  me  propose  to  the  Govern- 
ment to  have  a  new  and  careful  cast  prepared.  With  the  help  of 
that  and  after  a  further  study  on  the  rock,  I  hope  to  fill  up  many 
of  the  remaining  lacunsB  in  this  record. 

Philologically  the  record,  but  for  a  few  exceptions,  entirely  cor- 
responds to  the  canonical  Pali.  This  fact  proves  the  early  age  of 
the  canonical  langufige  of  Ceylon.  The  three  instances  of  the 
words  ending  in  num  (line  15)  are  probably  an  early  trace  of  Jain 
Prakritism.  The  occurrence  of  Vedic  terms  [hilma,  ahhuarnayai 
mnha,  etc.)  is  proof  oE  their  being  still  in  common  use. 

It  was  formerly  considered  that  no  conjunct  letters  occur  in 
this  inscription.  This  is  now  proved  to  be  erroneous.  Owing  to  the 
former  view,  the  unsuspected  conjunct  letters  gave  a  lot  of  trouble 
in  decipherment.  Letters  «,  dh  and  ^  have  been  found  which  had 
not  been  recognized  before.  An  important  system  has  been  noticed 
in  writing  :  omitted  letters  are  inscribed  below  the  line  and  the 
omission  is  indicated  by  a  caret-mark  which  the  manuscript-writers 
call  Jcaka-pad'i .  Anu&vara  is  at  times  inscribed  on  the  le^t  side 
of  the  letter  as  in  the  Jaugarh  inscription  of  Asoka.  There  is 
probably  a  case  of  mistake  in  engraving  [yovend  instead  of 
yovandfl.^l).  Another  probable  mistake  is  in  line  16  (1-stroke 
in  vochhimnem.) 

The  faint  letters  are  sometimes  very  illusive.  But  if 
the  chisel-mark  is  felt  and  traced  by  finger,  right  conclusion 
is  secured.  I  am  glad  to  say  here  that  the  rock  does  not  seem 
to  have  appreciably  decayed  since  the  time  of  Prinsep.  Just 
below  the  writing  the  roof  of  the  rock  has  very  much  decayed; 
the  inscribed  portion  seems  to  have  decayed  least.  There  are  holes 
constructed  on  the  top  of  the  first  line  which  seem  to  show  that 
some  effort  at  preservation  was  probably  made  in  ancient  days  by 
attaching  a  cover  to  the  inscription. 

The  inscription  when  filled  in  with  ink  could  be  read  from 
the  floor  which  evidently  retains  its  original  level.  The 
cave  was   cut  very  likely  to  serve  the  purpose  of    an  assembly 
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hall  (see  below).  A  Sanskrit  rendering,  adhering  to  the 
text  as  much  ns  possible,  is  given  below  along  with  the  text. 
This  would  be  found  useful  by  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
Pali  words  and  constructions.  It  also  shows  the  value  I  give  to 
each  expression. 

The  corrections  and  the  notes  are  to  be  read  with  reference 
to  the  text  and  discussion  already  published  in  this  Journal  (III. 
425).  They  are  put  in  a  form  which  is  supplementary  to  the 
main  articles  already  published.  The  figures  In  brackets  indicate 
the  pages  of  my  articles  in  volume  III  of  this  Journal  on  the 
Hathigumpha  inscription.  In  the  revision  below  where  no 
translation  is  given  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  the  correction  does  not 
change    the  meaning  and  the  old  translation  stands. 

To  verify  corrections  reference  should  be  made  to  plate  I 
published  in  volume  III  (473).  Fresh  impressions  of  two 
passages  only  which  contain  additional  words  are  printed  herewith. 
Taking  impression  of  this  inscription  is  very  difficult,  and  1  fully 
realized  it  only  when  1  had  a  few  slips  reproduced.  Great  credit 
is  due  to  Mr,  Banerji  for  preparing  the  impression  which  was 
published  in  this  Journal  referred  to  above. 
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Corrections  and  Additions  to  tho  Text. 

Line  1, 

Read^^  For — 

{a)  vadhanena  vadhanena  (453) 

{h)  gunopahiteua  gunopagatena 

[b)  The  meaning  is  not  materially  changed.     With  the    pre- 
ceding word,  which  is  definitely  thuna^  it  means : 

^^  in  whom  is  deposited  the  quality  of  being  the  support 

of  the  whole  land''    (5^^461). 

There  is  space  before  Siri  Khara-velena,     Owing  to  abrasions 

the  space  is  not  easily  noticeable  in  the  fac-simile    (facing  III., 

472).     As   already   explained   (III.,  478)    space   is  left  in  the 

inscription  before  important  proper  names,"^ 

Line  2. 

Bead —  /(?/•— 

{a)  kadara  kadara 

(^)   rupa-ganana  rupa-ga^ana  t 

(<?)   vavahara,  vevahara 

{d>)  saippuQa-cliatuvisati-  saijipurio  chatu-bisati- 

vaso  tadani  vadhamana-  vaso  ti  dana-chu-dhamena- 
sesa-yove(=a)nSbhivi-  sesa-y  ovan^bhijayo 
jayo.  (454-455) 

{c)  The  mark  like  ^-stroke  in  the  impression   {me  plate  III,, 
472)  is  the  result  of  abrasion. 

[d)   iadani^'^Vi,  taiaiiltn,^  W\Qx:i\  Compare  it  with  c?//a'^d»» 
in  line  6. 

yovan'  appears  Uke  yODen\ 
The  translation  of  the  sentence  now  will  be  : — - 
^  having  completed  the  twenty-fourth  year,  he,  then,  who    for 
the  rest  of  his  manhood  made  ever-increasing  victories.'' { 

•Correct  misprint  in  Kalimgddhipatind  (III,  453)  where  the  accent  on  a  after 
g  ia  dropped. 

f  Misprinted  (III,  453)  as  ganani. 

X  Instead  oj  "  as  the  twenty-fourth  year  was  complete,  he,  who  for  the  rest 
of  his  manhood  made  conqueitj  vvhich  wer  ;  accj.npmie  I  with  gifts  and  observance 
of  ci^ama"  (III,  461). 
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Line  3. 

Bead —  For —  |- 

(a)   Kaliiriga-raja-vamse  Kalimga-raja-vase 

{b)   Maharajabhlse  chanam  Maharaj^bhisechanani 

(c)  Kaliipga-nagari-'  Kalimga-nagaraip 

khi-birani-isi-talam  ta-  khibira    sitala-tadaga-pa- 

daga-padiyo  cha     ^  diyo  ^  cha 

{d)   pati-samthapanam  pati-samthapanai?i 

{c)  There  is  a  stop  after  patisamakhdraijati,  '  he  repairs ',  that 
is,  the  reference  to  ^  he  repairs  ■*  is  finished.  Hence  the  following 
Kalimga-Nagari  is  to  be  taken  as  disconnected  from  the  preced- 
ing sentence.  It  should  be  marked  that  the  form  is  Ralimga" 
Nagarij  not  Kalimga-Nagaray  which  makes  the  proposal  to 
identify  the  *  Capital  of  Kalinga  ^  of  Khara-vela  with  the 
Seventh  Century  Kdlinga-Nagara  still  more  unacceptable  (see 
111,440-41.) 

^  Kalimgfi-Nagari'  in     the    text  runs  on    with   'khi-Uram. 
Kha  or  kJii   is  placed   so   close   to    ri  (of  nagari)   that  a  sandhi 
between  two  words  is  to  be  inferred.     The  elided  vowel  in  that 
case  would  belong  to  the  word  of  which  khi  is  part,  as  r  has  got 
its  «.     Then  again  blram  is  separately  grouped,  hence  'kki  or  'kha 
is  remnant  of  a  word  which  was  composed  of  it  and  a  preceding 
letter.     The  only  possible  word  in  those  circumstances,  which 
will   suit    the   context    can    be    %ikha    (or   ukhi).      Ukha  means 
'  sprinkling '  (ved.  ukska)  and  ukkt  would  denote  'a  thing  sprink- 
ling/    '  Blra  '  ( =  billa) ,  *  the  water-receptacle  round  a  standing 
tree  ■*,  would  mean  a  tank  rotind  the  tik/ii  or  'the  sprinkling  '  pole 
or  other  agent.     The  sprinkling  tank  was  evidently  an  artificial 
fountain.   The  next  isi-tdlam  [ishi-taUam]  was  something  similar, 
Isi  is  perf eel  ly  clear  on  the  rockf,  it  is  to  be  taken  as  qualifying 
talam  (Skt.  tallam,   a  small  reservoir).     leh  means  to  '  stream 
out,-*    'pour   ouf,  'let   fly'',   in   later  Vedic  literature.^     [On 

*  Misprinted  as  padit/o  (p.  454). 

f  Ctmninghara  also  read  it. 

%  S09  Moiiier«WiUiams*  Dictionary.  ..^ 
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artificial  fountains  cP.  Kalidasa  Ragkuvam^a,  XVI.  49.  The 
utt ana-toy dSay am  in  the  Artha-Sdstra,  p.  49,  very  probably 
means  a  fountain.] 

The    sentence    as    now    corrected  ^    will    be    rendered    as 
follows  :— 

'  He  causes  to  be  strengthened  the  Sprinkling  Fountain- 
Eeservoir  of  the  Kalinga  capital,  and  the  Stream- 
ing-out Keservoir  and'  the  embankments  of  the 
lake  (or  lakes) '. 

Line  4. 
Read--  For — 

(a)  PanatTsahi  Panatisahi 

(b)  pakatiyo  pakatiyo 

(c)  Dutiye  cha  Ditiye  cha 

[e)  achitayita  Satakaniip  achimtayita  Satakaiii9i[i^] 

(/)   pathapayati  pathapayati 

{g)  Kanha,-benai?i  gataya  Kasapana[mJ    Khatiyaiji    cha 

cha  senaya  vitap  [a]  t  gahaye  vitopati 

Kt 

{g)  This  portion  had  not  been  satisfactorily  read  before. 
The  rock  gives  clearly  this  text.  The  first  word  is  a  proper 
name  of  a  river  well  known  to  Puranic  geography:  Krishna- 
vem.  The  second  member  is  differently  spelt  in  the  Purarias, 
as  vennd,  Vem,  raini  venya,  etc.  The  Puranas  place  this  river 
near  the  Grodavari  and  treat  it  as  distinct  from  the  Southern 
Krishna,  The  Krishiia-vena  is  mentioned  in  some  authorities 
as  if  it  were  two  rivers  Krishna  and  Vena.X  Markandeya 
derives  it  from  the  Vindhya  range  §.  It  is  evident  from  these 
details  that  the  river  is  identical  with  the  modem  ^'  fVain 
Kiver  ^'  or  "  Wain-ganga "   which    has    for   its   main   tributary 

*  Kaliinga-nagari-  'khi-biram-isi-talam  ta^aga-padiyo  cha  bamdhapayati. 
t  It  may  be  vitapitam.   The  meaning  in  either  case  will  be  the  same. 
X  Vayu,  4,5-103. 

f^'cJIin^f^firB^XnTT  ^(^cir  ^f«f  trm  :    ll     Markandeya,  57.26-27. 
The  Vayu  (45*103)  desoribea  the  very  rivers- as  coming  out  of  the  Sahya.^ 
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the  Kanhan.  The  Kanhan  and  the  Wain  unite  in  the  district 
of  Bhandara  and  the  united  stream  comes  down  to  meet  the 
Wardha  in  the  district  of  Chanda.  It  seems  that  the  united 
name  ^*  Krishna- Vena ''  or  *^  Kanha-hena  denoted  the  united 
stream  which  flows  in  those  two  districts.  The  capital  of  the 
Mushikas,  which  our  inscription  contemplates  to  be  on  the 
Kafiha-bena,  was  situated  somewhere  within  the  districts  of 
Bhandara  and  Chanda  in  the  Central  Provinces.  ^ 
The  translation  of  the  passage  will  be  : 

'^  the  army  having  reached  the    Krishna- vena,   he   causes 
the  Mushika  capital  to  be  heated  by  it  ^'    {i.e.,  burns 
fire  around  to  reduce  the  town  to  submission) .  f 
Line  5. 
Bead^  .       For-- 

{a)  Gamdhava  Gamdhava 

(b)  Tatha  cha    [i  ?]    vuthe  Itha  chivuthe 
[more  probahli/  chaviithe)  , 

(c)  K  a  1  i  m  g  a-puva-raja         Kaliqaga-puva-raja 
[nivesitam] (namamsitam) 

(d)  samdamsanahi  samdasanahi 

(e)  Makut[e  J  sa-bilamMhite  Makute  sabi.chhidate 
(/)   nikhita-  nikhite 

{b)  The  mark  which  appears  like  ^-stroke  to  cJi a  s  very 
probably  produced  by  corrosion. 

(c)  Namamsitam  was  Bhagwan  Lai  Tndraji's  and  Liider's 
reading,!  while  my  impression  showed  none  of  the  letters  The 
rock  still  retains  traces  of  nioedtam,  §  which  shows  that  the 
building  referred  to,  the  '^  Vidyadhara- Abode  '\  had  been  built 
by  the  former  kings  of  Kalinga.  ||  It  was  probably  a  palace_, 
*"  the  Vidyadhara  Palace. ' 

*  My  former  view  about  the  situation  of  the  Miishika  capital  (III.  442)  is  now 
borne  out  by  the  discovery  of  the  text  about  the  Kanha-bena. 

f  It  is  needl'ss  t  >  say  th^*;  it  cmcels  tho  former  translation  (III.  462)  '  and  in 
aid  of  the  Kasyapa  Kshatriyaa  (he)  destroys  the  Miishika  capital.' 

J  E  I,  X,  List  of  Brdhmi  Inscriptions,  p.  161:  '  honoured  by  the  former  kings 
of  Kalimga.'  §  Cf,  Prinsep,  '*  Eajani  vasati." 

II  A-gainst  the  previous  translation,  *  held  sacred  by  the  forsner  kings  of  Kaliipga,* 
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(e)  Bilama*4hite, — The  reading  and  solution  of  this  expression 
took  a  little  time.  Bilama  is  fairly  clear  and  it  can  be  read  in 
the  facsimile.  The  next  letter  appeared  like  ji,  but  on  a  close 
examination  it  turned  out  to  be  dhi.  The  peculiarity  about  this 
letter  is  that  on  the  left  side  it  is  angular  at  both  ends  and  tends 
to  be  so  at  the  upward  turn  on  the  right.  Bilama  h  neither 
known  to  classical  Sanskrit  nor  Pali.  It  is  a  Vedic  term  which 
fully  suits  the  context."^  Bilma  was  a, '  helmet';  bila??zad/nte 
(m-bilma •\-  ar ihite) ,  ^  with  helmets  cut  in  twain'  is  another  ad- 
jective like  vitadha-makutej  '  with  coronets  rendered  meaningless''. 
The  Jnwsy^m-markon  r^n  J^agarim  in  this  line  is  to  the 
left  instead  of  to  the  right.     Other  instances  are  noted  below. 

Line  6. 

Bead —  For — 

(a)  hita-ratana-sapateye  hit-ratanasa  pateye 

(b)  Sava-Rathika-  Sava-Rathika- 

(c)  tivasa'sata-oghatitam  ti-vasa-sata  [m?]-oghatitani 

(d)  Sopi  fvase]  chhadam  s[o?]..  vi.  bhisito  cha  (raja- 
[a]"*    bhisito     cha     raja-  seya-samdamj  sar.ato  sxva- 
suyaiji         samdasayanito  bharavana[i}i] 
sava-kara-van  am 

{a)  Grammatically  '  pate?/e  '  as  a  direct  form  of  pati  ('leader') 
was  impossible,  hence  the  new  grou2:)ing.  The  transfer  of 
letter  sa^  which  makes  the  sentence  now  grammatically  perfect,  is 
justified  by  the  grouping  of  the  letters  on  the  rock.  The  phrase, 
like  the  preceding  phrases,  qualifies  ^all  tlie  Rashtrikas  and 
Bhojakas  \  and  means  :  — 

'  deprived  of  their  precious  things  [ratnas)  and  riches.''  t 
Sdpateyyoj  'riches'^  is  a  regular  Pali  word;  the  Sanskrit  form 
ivapateya  occurs  in  the  Maha-Bharata  and  other  works. 

[c)  Liiders  is  wrong  in  his  rendering  of  og^dtilam  '  (the 
aqueduct)  that  had  not  been  used  (since  king  Nanda)  '(See  his 
L.B.I.,  p.  161).    Offhaiita  is  the  Prakrit  equivalent  of  the  Sanskrit 

*  White  Yajurveda,  XVI.  85,  ^^  ftft^l^  *«  ^^H^  '^o 

f  Instead  of  **  tbe  Leaders,  deprived  of  their  raitias"  (463), 
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avaghattitaJ^  Avaghatta  vaQ^n'^  *  ^  hole  \rv  the  ground ',' cave ' 
(Apte),  and  the  verb,  avaghatt,  ^to  cut  asunder  \  The  meaning 
given  to  it  in  this  Journal  (III.  463)^  ^excavated  %  seems  to  be 
the  most  satisfactory.  Noi  is  it  possible  to  take  it  as  '  destroyed 
by  King  Nanda/  for  in  that  case  Khara-vela  would  '  repair '  the 
acqueduct  and  not  '  ext  end '  it  into  the  capital  as  stated  in  the 
inscription. 

LUders  would  make  ti-vas-safa  mean  '  103  ''1  This  would  be 
opposed  to  the  system  of  this  record.  According  to  Liiders* 
interpretation,  its,  for  instance,  sata^sahasa  would  be  reduced 
from  100,000  to  1,100  which  nobody  would  accept. 

(d)  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  on  account  of  its  former 
imperfect  reading  could  not  be  satisfactorily  made  out.  With  the 
laounsB  now  filled  up  it  becomes  simple: 

"  And  as  such  (i.e.,  victorious,  as  related   in  the  preceding 

sentence),  in  the  sixth  year,  he,  consecrated  for  and 

showing   raja'Sut/a  remits  t  all   Government  taxes 

(lit.  tax  money)  ''% 

The  ahUiheka  (consecration)  here  referred  to  was  the  abhi- 

fiheka  to  the  imperial  rajasuya  sacrifice. 

The  Anusvara-mark  on  di  in  panddim  in  this  line  is  on  the  left  side. 

Line  7. 
Read--  For-^ 

{a)  Satamam  cha  vasam  pasasato  Satamam  cha  vasaip.  pasasato 
Vajira-ghara-vi  Dhisi  ti  cha  [ja  ra  gha  ra  kha  ta  ??] 
gharini      sa-matuka-pada-         gharin[i]     savitu     upada- 

pun[a]  sa-kumara •  pnm  (na  ?)sa (p.  456). 

{h)   Athame  cha  vase  mahati-     Athame  cha  vase  (manatim?) 

senay a       mahata-  [bhitti-]  (dha  ma  ni  ??) 

Goradha-girim  Goradha-giri 

(<7)  The  record  of  the  seventh  year  is  now  for   the  first   time 
read.     It  is  complete  but  for  some  five  or   six  letters  at  the  end 

*  (C/.  Kachchayana's  rule  oa   the  change  of  am  into  o,  '  O  avassa,  (I.  5.  9). 

t  visajati  in  the  next  line  is  to  be  taken  in  its  double  import,  *  remits  '  (in 
line  6)  and  *  bestows'  (in  line  7),  sec.  Ill,  463. 

Jlnst(?^dof '(inthesixthyear)    anointed showing  royal 

favour  to  all  the  suffering  ones'  (III,  463). 
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which  would  contain  tho  verb.  The  reading  up  to  pitm  is 
certain.  Tho  sense  is  clear.  It  refers  to  the  birth  of  the 
Crown  Prince.  The  Queen,  who  is  related  to  have  attained 
'motherhood  ',  is  called  B/iisi  (Skfc.  Dhrishti).  Space  is  left 
before  the  word  to  indicite  that  it  is  important.  Her  name 
appears  again  in  line  15  (see  below).  She  is  described  as  being 
of  the  house  {family)  of  Vajira  {Vajra).  ^  Vajira-koiise  ' 
seems  to  refer  to  her  original  home ;  vajira  in  that  case  may 
be  identical  with  Bazira  of  Alexander,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Indus  (Arrian,  lY.  27).  In  line  15  she  is  called  the  Simha-pitha 
=  -prastha)  Q'leeit.  Pras^/^^  standing  for /jw/'d,  '  town  ^,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  Simha-pura,  a  capital,  is  found  in  the 
Maha-Bharata  exactly  where  Bazira  of  Alexander  was  situated, 
viz.,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kashmir  and  Abhisara  (M  .Bh, 
Sabha,  XVII- 20).     The  sentence  means  : 

'^liuling  in  the  seventh  year,  his  wife  {lit.  Hhe  mistress  of 
the  house')  named  Dhisi  (Dhrlshtl),  of  the  house  of 
Vajira  (Vajra),  having'^  fulfilled  the  noble  dignity  of 

motherhood,  having  prince..,,., ' 

{J))  Tais  sentence  like  the  last  one  had  been  unread.     It  deals 

with  the  events  which  open  the  eighth   regnal  year.     It   refei*s 

to  a  great   invasion   on    Magadha   by    the   mighty  Khara-vela. 

With  the  first  letter  of  the  next  line  ghatapayita  it  means  : — 

^''In    the  eighth  year,  he  (Khara-vela)  having  got  stormed 

the    Gorathagiri    (fortress)    of   great   enclosure    (lit. 

'  wall '  '  barrier ')  by  a  great   army.^"* 

Line  8. 

Jlead^^  For — 

ghatapapta  [,]  Raja-gaham  ghatapaylta  Raja-gaha-Naparii 
upa-picjapayati  [;]  etina  cha  pidapayati  etinana  cha  kamupa- 
kanima'padana-panadena  dana  panadena  sabata  sena-va^ 

sambita-sena-vahiniiix  vipamum  hane  vipamumchitain.  Madhu- 
-chituiii  Madhurarp.  apayato  yeva     ram   apayato    [,]      Navame 

narid[o]  [nama] [mo  ?]       [cha]^^..     [vaseJsA 

[yachhati]    vichha.  „,,,,» (mo  ya  chha   ti  ??.)... , 

palava-bhar[e].  , ,, .  .palavariko 
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^hatapiiyita  : -^Before  the  discovery  that  Goradhagiri  itself 
was  the  object  of  ghdtapai/ild^  I  gave  it  its  primary  meaning 
*  having  got  killed'  (p.  463).  Now  it  is  plain  that  its  other> 
the  military,  significance  which  is  fully  kaown  to  Pali  litera- 
ture, is  to  be  accepted,  '  sacking/  cf,  cllpaghdtalcd  clamild,  see 
ChilderSj  suh  '  ghatako  '.     There  is  a  stop   after   ghdtdpayitd. 

The  reading  upto  yeva  narida  is  certain.  The  former  readino* 
napa  (^  king  '),  accepted  by  every  one  after  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji, 
is  without  doubt  a  mistake.  The  rock  has  ii^pa,  deeply  incised, 
in  perfect  preservation.  Cunningham  was  correct  here.  I  very 
particularly  examined  the  whole  line  owing  to  its  historical  refer- 
ence. My  regret  is  that  I  had  not  sufficient  time  to  devote  to 
the  portion  after  narida.  I  have  to  be  contented  this  time  with 
the  certainty  obtained  with  regard  to  the  preceding  portion, 
which  I  may  confidently  submit  as  filial. 

The  following  translation  is  to  be  read  along  with  the  previous 
portion  of  the  record  of  the  eighth  year  as  given  above  : — 

^*  causes  pressure  around    Rajagriha    (lays   siege  to    Eaja* 
griha) ,     On  account  of  this  report  of  the  acts  of  valour, 
(i.e.,  the  capture  of  Goradhagiri,   etc.),    the  King  [so- 
called]  to   forsake   the    invested  division  of  his   army, 
went  away  to  Mathura  indeed, ,..,,,,,,,.,....'■'* 

Apdddna  is  equal  to  Skt.  avaddna.  sambita  (=isanivita)  meauff 
'  invested,'  ^  hemmed  in,'  both  in  Pali  and  Sanskrit.  This  word 
shows  that  upaplddpaijati  is  to  be  taken  as  '  causes  (Rajagriha) 
to  be  besieged.'  The  force  of  sarcasm  conveyed  by  narido  ndma 
is  not  fully  brought  out  by  'the  king  so-called.'  JVarida  {  = 
Narendra)  which  is  a  synonym  for  '  king  ',  literally  signifies 
*the  Indra  amongst  men  '(the  human  Indra),  the  lighting  human 
leader  as  Indra  is  amongst  gods.  The  king,  whose  duty  it  was 
to  face  the  enemy,  fled  away  indeed  to  Mathura.  Cf,  apaydto 
yeva  with  palayati  yeva  (Dhammapada), 

Yachhaii  ('  he  gives  *)  governs  palava-ihare  {Kalparulchej  end 
of  line  8  and  beginning  of  line  9). 

f  Tli«  f  oruagr  translation  <yi  the  lino  (p»  4G3)  is  cancelled. 


I 
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The  record  of  "the  ninth  year  '*  evidently  begins  with  or 
near  about  yaohJiati,  Thus  about  twelve  or  ten  more  letters  have 
to  be  read  to  complete  the  history  of  the  eighth  year  which  is  the 
history  of  the  invasion  of  Magadha. 

Line  9. 

^ead —  For — 

[a)  Kalpa-rukh[e]  Kapa-rukho 

(i)   saha-yamte  saha-yate 

(c)  sava-gharavasa-parivasane  sava-gharavasadham 

sa-aginathiye  [;}  ne ya 

[d)  Bamhananam  jati-  Bamananar?i     jatharaip.  bhi  pa- 
pamtim  pariharaip.  dadati        ratp  dadati 

{a)  The  I  in  kalpa  is  joined  on  to  the   top  of  pa.     The   pro- 
cees  is  similarly  repeated  in  Jcalpam  in  line  14. 
{c)   The  passage  means  : — 

'  to  all  (i.e.,  the  donees  of  kalpa-tree^  etc.)    (he  gives,  yacTi- 
hatij  line  8)  houses,  residences^   and  buildings  for  com- 
mon use,  with  fire-altars.* 
There  are  three  classes  of   buildings  mentioned  here,  out  of 
which  the  sense  of  one  is  fully  known  :  ghara^  *  family  dwelling- 
house  ^     But  the  difference  between  that  and  dvd-sa  I   have  not 
succeeded  in  finding  out.     The  last  one,  pari-vasafia,    very  likely 
has  a  collective  significance.     Probably  it  refers  to  such  buildings 
as   were   meant   for  collective    use  of    Brahmins,   e.g.,    a   hall 
like  one  mentioned  in  Yajnavalkya,  II.      185. 

{d)  This  has  no  allusion  to  a  feast  as  I  supposed  on  the 
incorrect  reading  in  my  former  note  (p.  463).     It  means  :•— 

"  (to  make  all  those  gifts  accepted),  he  gives  lands  to  the 
caste  association  [pahkti)  of  Brahmins.''^ 
The  system-  of  collective  grants  of  land  to  Brahmins  came 
down  to  the  last  days  of  ^Hindu  rule  in  Orissa.  Professor 
Kashi  Nath  Das  of  the  Cuttack  College,  who  is  a  Brahmin  of 
Orissa,  informs  me  that  these  collective  tenures  still  survive  in 
liis  province. 
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For—- 


(a)    ...[ke]  [f  ]  [ma]neM  ubhaya-Prachi-tate  ra[ja] 

ra[ja]-samnivasai|i  Maha-       nivasam    mahavijaya- 
vijayam 
*(/5)  Dasame   cha  vase   maha-     Dasame   cha     vase   da[ni]dasa 

dhita'bhisamayo  Bharadha-     nadasa        Bharadha-vasa 

vasa-pathanam.  mahi-jaya-      pathana katapayati. 

nam.  ...  ti  karapayati. 

(c) [niritaya?]    uyatanam  -puna,  cha  manoradhani  upala 

mani-ratana[ni]  upala*  bhata  (p.  457). 

bhat  [e]. 
{a)   The  beginning  of  the  line  has   suffered  on  account  of  a 
large  chip  having  gone  off  the  rocklclean/taking  away  the  writing 
from  the  lower  half  of  the  first  12  letters   of  this  line  down  to 
the  last  line.     The  chipping-off  is  straight  up  to  line  13  ;  from 
line  14  it  tends  to  cut  more  letters  in  each  line  in  a  way  that 
while  the  loss  in  line  13  would  be  by  10  or  l$l  letters  it  would  be 
by  about  17  in  the  last.  The  former  readihg  {uhhaya-Vracll-tate) 
Was  the  result^  on  the  impression,   of  this  mutilation  plus  abra- 
sion— the   te  of  the   supposed    tate^  for  instance,   is  really  the 
remaining   half   of   ja  of   raja ;   the   supposed  '))a  proved  to  be 
the  uppeir   half   ol  ma^  and  the  mistaken  hlia  is  the  top  of  a  va^ 
cha  or  some  other  letter  with  an  ^-stroke  ! 

The  Maha-vi  jaya  Palace  is  called  a  sarn-nivasa  which  denotes 
that  the  palace  contained  a  series  of  buildings  (raja-saipnivasa, 
'  group  of  royal  residences  ^) . 

ij))  The  sentence  before  karapayati  is  now  wholly  read  but 
for  three  letters.  I  hope  to  fill  up  this  small  lacuna  at  a  future 
date.  The  gap  after  karapayati  represents  space  for  about  16 
letters,   part  of  which  also,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  read. 

AbJiuamaya  is  again  a  Vedic  term,  meaning, '  invasion ' ;  dhlta 
(Skt.  dJirita),  '  solemnly  undertaken,' +  a^^esa^zaj^t?,  ^  one  who  has 
solemnly  undertaken  invasion,''  shows  that  maha  is  to  be  taken 


*  Correct  misprint  ia  afhatisdya  -  (p.  456)  by  removing  the  hyphen. 
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in  the  Vedic  sense,  '  sacrifice  \  and  that  thd  whole   sentence  is 
to   be  rendered  thus  : — 

'  he  havmg  by  sacred  rites  undertaken  war,   causes.... 

departure  for    Northern   India    ( Bharata- Varsba)   to 
conquer  the  land.''"' 
On  the  present  materials  it  is  not  clear  whether  the  sentence 
refers  to  his  own  departure  or  that  of  his  army  only. 

{c)  ify«^5?i«m=udyatanam,  '  of  those  who  have  been  invaded 
upon  •'*.     The  sentence,  imperfect  as  it  stands,  means  : 

'free   from  calamity  (?)  be    obtains    the    jewels 

and  precious  things  of  thoso  who  have  been  invaded  upon/ 
Line  11. 
"Read^ —  iof — 

{a) — manide     cha     puva-  — ^ya     puvaraja    nivesitai|i 

ra3a-nivesita-Pithudaga-da[la]bha     Pithudaga-dablia-nagale 
-namgale 

{p)  titamara  titamara 

[S)  vitasayati  vitasayanito. 

utarapatha-rajano  utarapadha-rajano 

[a)  The  new  text  mande  and  the  discovery  of  la  in  dalahha 
give  an  entirely  new  meaning  to  pUhidaga,  etc,,  which 
on  its  former  defective  reading  had  been  accepted  as  a  proper 
name  of  a  town.  The  la  which  had  been  omitted  by  the 
engraver,  was  inscribed  by  him  under  da,  and  bha  in  sueh  a 
way  that  it  is  read  between  the  two  letters.  A  further  precau- 
tion is  taken  by  the  engraver  in  putting  a  mark  of  omission 
on  the  line  in  the  place  of  omission.  It  is  just  like  what 
the  manuscript- writers  in  India  call  a  Mkd-pdda  (  *'  crow's 
foot*'"');  with  a  perpendicular  line  placed  on  a  tiny  horizontal  dash. 
This  process  is  once  more  resorted  to  in  adding  ya  in  ydpa- 
khima  i\iViXiQ\^  (see  below),  f  Both  these  additions  and  the 
kdh:a'pdda  marks  are  discernible  in  the  plate  published  ante, 
Volume  m  facing  p.  472^  Dalahha  (  =  Skt.  dalbha  )  means  a 
"  wheel  ''  and  namgala  is  a  Pali  equivalent  of  Idngala,  '  timber.  ' 
udaga  stands  for  Skt.  udagruy  ^tair,  '  high  ■'.     The  whole  phrase 

*  cf .  Udyata  in  Amara,  I.  3,  89. 

t  For  the  use  of  the  fcafca-jpa^a  in  another  inscription,  Bee  below  the  Bodhgaya 
coping  stone  inscription* 
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qualifies  the  preceding  mande,  which  ia  the  Lalitd-vistara 
means  a  covered  seat  (  page  476,  also  chapter  XIX  ).  Evi- 
dently it  stands  there  for  mandapi.  The  manda,  or  tho 
covered  seat,  *'  built  by  the  previous  king  (or  'kings'  ),  of  thick 
and  high  wheels  and  timbers ''  was  the  precursor  o£  the  present- 
day,  huge  temple -car  of  Oiissa.  It  was  used  for  leading  ill 
procession  the  sdmghdta  or  statue  of  Ketu-bhadra.  The  verl) 
(ni-krish,  '  to  draw  ^,  '  to  pull  ■')  employed  in  the  sentence  for 
leading  in  procession,  is  really  the  same  wLich  is  used  to-day  to 
express  the  'drawing  '  of  the  procession  car.  The  Jains  in  Upper 
India,  when  they  take  out  their  Tirlhnkaras  in  procession, 
either  on  shoulders  of  men  or  on  cars,  slill  use  the  same  verb 
(  niids,  ni^dl  ).  It  was  originally  employed  in  connexion  with 
car-processions. 

In  view  of  Liiders'  opinion  that  the  king  '  had  some  place  founded 
by  former  kings,  perhaps  Pithudaga,  ploughed  with  a  plough  ' 
(L.B.I,  p,  161),  I  minutely  scrutinized  this  passage  on  the  rock 
and  its  grouping  of  letters.  As  if  anticipating  the  confusion  in 
which  Liiders  has  fallen,  the  writer  (or  the  writer-engraver)  left 
no  room  for  controversy  by  leaving  distinct  space  between 
namgale  and  neJcdmyati,  dividing  them  into  two  words.  If  this 
precaution  had  not  been  adopted,  one  could  have  alternativ^dy 
read  namgalena  kd^iyati,  '  ploughs  with  a  plough  \  Fortunately 
that  possibility  Is  negatived  by  the  rock.^ 

The  translation  of  the  whole  sentence  wjuld  bo  in  these 
words  :  — 

"  (In  tho  eleventh  yeir  )  he  has  led  out  in  procession,  on  the 
covered  seat  mitde  by  the  previous  king,  of  thiek  and  high 
wheels  and  timbers,  the  object  of  national  reputation  (or  devo- 
tion), that  immortal  statue,  \xitMa  {Nlm)  wood,  of  Ketu  Bhadra, 
who   flourished  thirteen  centuries  (back)  "'■' 

*Even  if  there  liad  been  no  space  tbe  misreading  could  have  been  detected  owing 
to  the  absurdities  it  leads  an  interpreter  into.  '  Ploughing  *  must  be  with  a-  plough 
and  the  latter  would  be  needlessly  mentioned ;  then  samghatam,  the  object  would 
have  been  left  without  a  verb  to  govern  it,  or  if  it  was  that  which  was  ploughed 
then  the  king  '  ploughed'  an  idol  of  the  nation  (jana-pada-bhavanaip),  the  object 
of  Rational  attachment  or  national  reputation. 
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The  rule  of  PStiiui,  murtau  ghanali,  III,  3,  77,  is  a  further 
confirmation  of  the  view  that  sdmghaCit  means  a  statue.  After 
giving  the  general  rule  (III,  3^  76)  that  han^ '  to  strike/  is  trans- 
formed into  hadha^  Panini  says  (III,  3,  77)  that  where  ^  image^  is 
meant  the  same  suffix  would  produce  ghana  (instead  of  badha), 
that  is  ,  gha'iorm.  {ghatva)  obtains  in  the  sense  of  '  image  ' 
{murti)  :  that  from  han  with  ghatva-adeia  we  would  get  words 
for  an  image     or  statue.     This  is  exactly  the  case  in  samghatd, 

{b)  Tiktamard  would  be  taken  together  (statue  of  tiktamara 
wood^),  if  there  was'a  tree  Ukta-amara  (cf.  tiJctdmnta) . 

^^5t^(2Wa  =  reputation,  consideration  (Pali). 

It  is  evident  that  the  opening  portion  of  the  line  contained 
the  text  giving  '  In  the  eleventh  year,^  which  would  have  covered 
space  for  some  eight  letters.  The  lost  letters  thus  would  be 
only  about  two.  But  for  them  the  whole  sentence  is  now 
recovered  and  explained. 

(e)  There  would  be  a  slight  change  in  meaning :  instead 
of  '  causing  consternation  '  (464),  we  should  read  '  he  causes 
consternation^ 

Line  12. 
JRead*-'  For — 

{a)    hathista   Ganigaya  hath(i)sa    Gaijigiya 

payayati  prayayati 

{h)  magadhai?!  cha  Rajanai?!         Magadha  cha  Rajana(i|i) 

Bahasati-iiiit[r?]ani  Bahapatimitram 

{c)  Namda-raja-nitam    cha  Nanida-raja-nitani  Aga- Jinasa 

Kalimga-Jina-samnivesam 
{(i)   Aniga-Magadha-vasuqi  cha     Arnga-Magadha-vasavn 

neyati  neyat(i) 

(a)  The   mark  on  the  top  of  gd  in  Gamgd^a  in  the  impression 
is  deceptive.  It  is  no  part  of  the  letter.  The  passage  now  means  : 

"  he  effects  the  crossing  of  the  Ganges  on    (bis)  elephants  '' 
The  army  crossed  the  Ganges  from  the  northern  side  to  Patna, 
putting   the  elephants   to   the  use   of  military  pontoons,  a   use 
noticed  by  political  writers  of  Hindu  times.    Compare  : 
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Somadeva,  22. 

setu-handha  '  bridging  across'  indicates  tliat  elephants  were 
trained  to  remain  steady  in  rivers  and  allow  soldiers  to  walk 
over. 

(h)  The  rock  decided  that  the  name  is  spelt  as  Bahasati 
not  Bahapati.  Mr.  Panday  kindly  took  for  me  a 
cast  of  the  letters  on  plaster  of  Paris,  which  has  been  now 
presented  to  the  Patna  Museum.  The  rock  shows  that  the 
supposed  tt-mark  to  ^^  is  no  part  of  the  letter.  The  letter  which 
Mr.  Banerji  and  I  had  Itaken  to  be  a  pa  is  really  a  blurred  sa. 

{c)  That  an  impression  after  all  is  a  poor  substitute  for  the 
original  is  once  more  proved  by  the  history  of  the  reading  of  the 
passage  Kalimga-Jina,  The  lower  portion  of  ^d  was  not  visible 
in  the  impression,  with  the  consequence  that  the  upper  part  natur- 
ally presented  a  clear  na  (and  with  abrasion  marks,  a  ni  !).  The 
next  letter  {li)  had  not  been  evenlremotely  detected  (Cunningham 
reading  in  its  place  a  wa,  while  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji,  Banerji  and 
myself,  an  a  !  ) .  On  the  rock,  on  the  other  hand,  it  cannot  be 
easily  mistaken.  I  publish  herewith  a  fresh  impression  of  the 
passage.  The  impression  had  the  further  advantage  of  reproducing 
the  letters  next  following  KdUmga-Jina»  They  give  the  much 
needed  information  as  to  what  it  was  of  ^^  the  Jina  of  Kalimga''' 
that  had  been  carried  away  by  King  Naada  from  Orissa  to 
Magadha,  which,  now  300  years  later,  Khara-vela  triumphantly 
brought  back  to  his  capital  along  with  the  riches  of  Ahga  and 
Maghdha.  It  was  the  Jina's  sdmnivesam  ^  which  means  a 
'form',  'figure',  'appearance'  (se^  Monier- Williams).  There- 
covered  trophy  was  thus  a  representation,  an  image,  of  the  Trithan- 
kara,  called  here  the  ^Kalingan  Jina'.  As  to  the  'Kalingan  Jina' 
the  question  arises  :  what  is  meant  by  the  expression  ?  Does  it 
mean  that  the  particular  Jina  was  associated  with  Kalinga,  and 
if  so,  which  was  he  out  of   the   twenty-four   Jinas  or  Tirthan- 

*  The  last  sa  has  not  come  out  well  in  the  facsimile ;  it  is  much  clearer  in 
the  impresBion. 
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karas  ?  P^ravanatha  is  related  to  have  preached  to  the  people  of 
Tamralipti,  and  I  was  inclined  to  connect  him  with  the 
'Kalinga  Jina'  of  Kharavela.  Eut  a  new  aspect  is  put  on  the 
question  by  what  a  learned  Jain  ascetic  has  to  say  on  the 
subject.  Muni  Jinavijaya  (at  present  at  Poona)  who  has  often 
obliged  me  by  his  valued  opinion  on  subjects  of  our  common 
study,  says  that  it  is  a  practice,  still  prevalent,  to  designate 
the  image  of  a  particular  Tirthankara  after  the  name  of  the 
locality  of  the  establishment.  The  First  Tirthankara  (Rishabha- 
deva)  at  Satrunjaya,  for  instance,  is  called  'the  Satruiijaya  Jina ;' 
similarly  the  image  at  Abu  is  called  'the  Arbuda  Jina,-*  and  the 
one^t   Dhulew   (Mewar)  is  called  the  Dhulew  Jina. 

In  view  of  this  practice  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  Kalinga 
Jina  must  have  been  a  Jina  associated  with  Kalinga  in  his  life 
history.  The  expression  may  denote  merely  the  Jina  image 
which  was  worshipped  in  Kalinga  or  at  the  Kalingan  capital. 
One  of  the  cave- buildings — the  Ananta  guha — which  bears 
a  mutilated  Brahmi  inscription  belonging  to  the  period  of  or 
before  Kharavela^  is  to  be  taken  as  dedicated  to  Parsvanatha, 
for  it  is  distinguished  by  his  conventional  symbol  serpents  at  the 
door.  But  at  the  same  time  another  rock-cut  building  of  the  same 
period,  the  Jaya-Vijaya,  has  the  Bodhi-tree  of  the  Mahavira,  the 
Fafa  tree,  which  is  being  worshipped  in  the  sculpture.^  Simhct  or 
lion  is  the  symbol  of  the  last  prophet.  It  appears  on  the  Jaina 
stupa  of  the  Mahavira  at  Mathura.  The  Jaya-Vijaya  has  also  got 
the  lion*  This  symbol  is  found  even  on  the  doorway  arches  of 
the  Anantaguha  itself  which,  as  I  have  said  above,  bears  also 
serpents,  beautifully  carved.  The  cave  was  thus  most  probably 
dedicated  jointly  to  the  last  two  Tirthan karas.  Prominence  of  the 
lion  on  the  Jaya-Vijaya  and  Anantaguha  and  on  the  columns  of 
several  buillings  {see  collection  in  Plate  XXIV,  Antiquities  of 
Grissa,  Vol.  II)  would,  in  my  opinion,  indicate  that  the  hill 
was  sacred  mainly  to  the  memory  of  the  Last  Tirthankara. 

*This  has  been  poiuted  out  by  my  revered  friend  Muai  Jinavijaya  in  bis 
Gujrati  book  Pracbina  Jaiua  Lekha-Sangraba,  I. 
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Line   13. 


■ta  jathara-llkhila-bara ta]at!iara-lekhilan(i)  barani 


ni  sihirani  nivesayati 

(J)  sata-visikanatp.     pariha- 
rena 

{c)  Abhutamacliliarlyam 

{d)  hathi-navana  t   paripn- 
ram  upadenha 

(«)  haya-hathi-ratana  [-ma] 
nikani 

Pamda-raja  edani  anekani 
mutamani-ratanani  ahara- 
pajati  idlia  sata[  sa  ?]  [*] 


siharani  nivesayati 
sata- vasu-  [dana]  -  [pa]  riharena* 
[m?] 

Abhutamach[  chh  ]ariyani 
hathinavana  pariliaram dena 

haya-hathi-ratana  [  janana  ?] 


Pamdaraja  [  cha  ]   ....■ 

mani  rafcanani    aharapayati   idha 
sata[  sa  ] 

{h)  Sata-vhiJcanam  pariharena  with  passage  («),  should  be 
translated  as  follows  :— 

''He  builds excellent  towers  with  carved  interior^ 

by  making  land-grants  to  hundred  artists. " 

Sihardni  (Skt.  SiMarahi)     I  have  translated  by  'towers^* 
Most  probably  ^Ikhara  denoted  a  particular  style  of  building. 

Yisikanam'.  this  word  may  be  compared  with  the  avesani  of 
inscriptions,  which  has  been  translated  as  ^  foreman  of  artisans  % 
and  v/ith  t?m7-a(^art'),  of  the  Lalitavistara.  visika{  =  ^^t.vaiHJca) 
would  mean  an  artist.  The  visikas  referred  to  here  are  evidently 
the  chief  artists  who  carved  the  Sikliaras. 

(c)  to  [e)  Abhuta  stands  ft3r  adhhuta,  'wonderful'  (hot 
alhuta,  *  unprecedented''), 

With  the  lacunae  now  filled  up  the  sentence  would  be  thus 
translated: 

"  And,  he  causes  to  be  brought  here,  from  the  Pandya  King 
tribute  presents  (upadenha),  being  the  wonderful  and  marvellous 
cargo  [lit.  '  fill  ']  of  elephant-ships  :  choice  horses  and  choice 
elephants   and  rubies,  as  well  as  numerous  jewel   pearls  '\ 

*-Mis[>rinfced  a»  pari  h  ar-ena  [jqa]. 

fThere  is  a  hole  in  tlio  rock  after  hatfii  and  another  one  after  nttvcmd',  the 
engraver  has  avoided  them. 
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Line  14 
Bead —  For-^ 

{a) sino  vasi  karoti  « [va]  slno  vasi  kareti 

{b)  Terasame  cha  vase  su-  Terasame  cha  vase  supavata 
pavata-vijayi-cliake  Ku-  vijaya-chako  Kumari  pavate 
mari-pavate   arahite  Arahato-par[i]n[i]v[a]se  ta- 

y[a]pa'^-kh[i]ma-vy-       hikaya     Nisidiyaya  ya   puja- 
asaipLtahi  kayya-nisi-         vakehi        raja-bhitani      cha 
diyayaYapa-fiavakehi       navatani    vusa-satani  pujani 
raja-bhitini       china-         [sa  ba  ta?]    [sa  ?  dha  ?  ]   ra 
vatani  vosasitanl  [  ;  ]         va  [si  ?  ri  ?  ko  ?  ]  Jiva-deva- 
pujani       kata-uvasa        kale  rakhita. 
Kharavela-sirina     Ji- 
vadeva-[siri]-k  al  paiji 
rakhita  [ .  ] 
(a)  As  va  is  not  to  be  read  before  vasi-karofci,  slight  altera- 
tion in  translation  (p.  465)  becomes  necessary.     The   rendering 

would  be 

" he  wins  (the  affection  ?  )  of 


[h)  The  whole  construction  and  meaning  of  the  opening  phrase 
is  changed  by  the  reading  of  chake  (instead  of  chako).  It  refers 
to  the  Kumari  Hill,  and  not  to  the  king,  and  so  does  arahite.  The 
sentence  now  completed  and  corrected,  becomes  not  only  gramma- 
tically consistent,  but  also,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  gives  infor- 
mation of  highest  importance  to  the    history  of  Jainism. 

Tapa-navakas  : — The  third  letter  which  appears  like  2b  j a  on 
the  impression  is  unmistakably  nj,  on  the  rock.  Ydpa-ndvalcehii^ 
grouped  together  in  the  original  writing  as  one  word,  being  sepa- 
rated from  nisull^dya.  Ydpa-ndvaJcas  (Skt.  i/djQa-jndpahas)  'the 
teachers  of  ydpa,^  cannot  be|  identified  without  reference  to  the 
history  (of  Jainism.  The  Bliadrabdhu-charita^  in  giving  the 
history  of  Jainism  immediately  after  the  teacher  Bhadrabdhu,  a 
contemporary  of  Chandragupta,  says  that  amongst  the  numerous 

*  Ja  is  below  the  line  between  te  and  ^a. 

t  I  thank  the  Secretary    of  the    Jain   Library,  Arrab,    for  a  loan  of  the 
manuscript  of  this  work. 
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disciples  of  Bhadrabalm  who  worshipped  the  bones  of  their  master 
a  school  called  Ydpana-sahghct  arose  and  that  they  finally  de- 
cided to  remain  without  clothes.  The  Ydpana-sahgha  flourished 
in  the  south  as  they  prominently  appear  in  Carnatic  inscriptions. 
They  are  now  extinct.  Muni  Jina-vijaya  is  of  opinion  that  some 
tenets  of  theirs  bore  affinity  to  the  Digambara  school  and 
some  to  the  Svetambara.  In  view  of  this  opinion  the  Yapana 
school  marked  the  stage  before  the  great  schism.  Our  inscrip- 
tion^shows  that  ydpa  which  gave  the  name  to  the  school  con- 
sisted of  certain  pious  practices.  If  we  take  it  in  the  sense  it 
is  isjd  in  Charaka,  'mitigating-  pain/  or|  as  in'  the  Maha  Bha- 
rata^  '  supporting  life,  '  the  '  yapa  teachers  '  emphasized  the 
duty  of  alleviating  physical  misery  of  others.  These  teachers 
of  Yapa  (or  Yapa  school  )  are  described  as  actively  engaged  in 
ydpa  and  hhenm  {kJiima)  i.e.  practices  of  ydpa  ^  and  welfare. 

The  proffssors  of  ydpa  were  at  the-  Kdyya-Nishldl  on 
the  '  revered  (arahite)  Kumari  Hill.  ■'  That  his  Nishldl 
was  a  Nishidi  of  the  Arhat  is  proved  by  the  next 
line.  In  this  volume  of  the  Journal  (IV,  96)  I  drew 
attention  to  the  technical  meaning  of  the  Jain  Nislndl 
'resting  place/  a  '  tomb.  "^  The  Nishidi  at  the  Kumari  Hill 
(the  Hill  where  the  inscription  is  engraved)  was  not  an  orna- 
mental tomb  but  a  real  stupa,  for  it  is  qualified  by  hdyya, 
corporeal  (i.e.,  'having  remains  of  the  body).''  Thus  it 
seems  that  the  Jains  called  their  stdpas  or  chaityas  Nishldls, 
The  Jain  stupa  discovered  at  Mathura  and  the  datum  of  the 
Bhadra-hdhu-charita  saying  that  the  disciples  of  Bhadrabahu 
worshipped  the  bones  of  their  Master,  establish  the  fact  that 
the  Jains  (at  any  rate  the  Digambaras)  observed  the  practice 
of  erecting  monuments  on  the  remains  of  their  teachers. 
It  should  be  noted  that  this  was  in  fact  a  national  custom,  not 
merely  confined  to  the  Buddhists   and  Jains,   as  attested  by  the 

*  The  ya  of  ya^a  is  added  below  the  line  and  the  omissiou  is  indicated 
by  a  JcdTcapdda  just  above  the  line.  On  the  use  of  hdlcaj^ada  the  Bodha  Gaya 
inscription  published  below  should  be  consulted.    , 
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Gifhya-sutras,*      Tho   site   of  llio   Nishidi  is   to   be  discussed 
below  ill  connection  with  the  nelt  lino. 

china-valdni  is  probably  to  be  read  as  cJiina-vratdvi  on  account 
of  a  probable  stroke  below  va.     It  qualifies   Hdja-bhitiniy  'state 
allowances^.  Its  Sanskrit  equivalent  is   chlrn-i-vratdnif   ^comp* 
lefced-vow  '.     JlDa-Devct-Siri  was   evidently  one  of   the   former 
kings  of  Kalinga^  noted  for  his  patronage  of  Jainism. 
The  translation  of  tbe  whole  sentence  is  as  follows  :  — 
"  Again,  in  the  thirteenth  year,   state    maintonances,    to  be 
given  on  completion  of  vow,  are  decreed  (by    Kharavela)  to   the 
ydpd  professors  v/ho  are  actively  engaged  in  ydpa   and  /ahema 
practices  at  the  Depository  of  the  Body-remains  on   the  revered 
Kumari   Hill,  where   the  Wheel  of  the    Ccnqueror   (  =  Jina)    is 
fully  established.    Worship.!  and  acts  of  lay  observance  are    kept 
by  Sri  Kharavela  after  the  manner  of  Sri  Jiva-Deva.^'' 

*  The  Wheel  of  the  Conquei'Or  ■*  suggests  that  amongst  ths 
Jains  also  5/m/{T»  symbolised  the  spread  or  conquest  of  religion. 
This  is  confirmed  by  the  representation  of  the  Wheel  found  at 
the  Jain  Stupa  of  Mathura. 

Line  15. 
Jlead-^  For — 

(a)         su  katam  samana-suvihita         —  sukata-samana-suvihi-, 
-n[a]mt    cha   sata-disan[a]m.         tojium.      oha     sata-disanunl 

natanam  tapasa-isinam  sain.-  khatiy am  tapasa (saha?) 

ghayan[a]m[.]  [or,  saiiighaj-yanuni. 

{h)   pabhare      varakara-samu-  pabhare  vara-karu  samutha- 

thapitahi      aneka-yojanahi-  patihi  anoka-yonahi si  la 

tahi silahi         Siijiha-  hi  sa  sa  pa  tha  (?)  (not  read) . 

patha-Kaiiiya  Dhusiya  nisayani 


•"  Mention  is  also  made   of  offerings  to  monamenfe — Chaifcyas — erected  to 

tha  memory  of  teachers Generally  after  the   tenth  day   the  bones 

are  collected  and  placed  in  an  nrn  which  is  buried  to  the  accompaniment  of  tlie 
Rigvedic  verse  'Approach  thy  mother  eatw«  ^  ~  "  '")'*  *'^»cdonell,  Sishry  of 
Sanskrit  Literature,  pp.  255-56. 

t  Or,  samaniasu  vihitanaip. 
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(a)  It  is  not  possible  to  decide  whether  su  is  a  remnant  of 
a  preceding  word  now  lost,  or  it  has  to  be  taken  with  katarrtj 
'done'  {iu-katarriy '  well  made  ■*),  Again  there  is  some  doubt  as  to 
the  vowel-mark  to  the  ndkara  in  vihitdnim,  \disdnam  and  sam- 
ghdijdnam.  In  each  case  the  right-hand  end  iturns  downwards, 
giving  it  an  appearance  of  w-stroke,  Int  the  downward  bend  is 
lost  in  decay  and  does  not  end  in  a  chisel  cut.  It  is  therefore  not 
certain  that  w -marks  are  incised.  Probabilities  are  that  they 
are  produced  by  the  process  of  decay.  The  mark  in  vihi- 
tdndm  is  not  sharp  and  very  probably  did  not  exist  in  the 
time  of  Cunningham  and  Bhagwan  Lai  Indraji,  neither  of 
whom  suspects  it  ;  though  the  mark  in  cUsdnam  was  noticed. 
The  comrade  expressions  {ndfdnam,  etc.)  also  suggest  that  we 
should  neglect  the  mark.  If  the  marks  were  actually  incised, 
the  first  two  expressions  would  be  treated  as  bearing  influence 
of  Jain  Prakrltlsm.  The  previous  Jcatam  indicates  that  the  third 
word  in  question  should  be  sarngJidi/anam,  'a  place  of  congregation^. 
If  criginally  a  2^-mark  was  incised  in  this  word,  it  has  to  be 
taken  as  a  mistake,  as  the  e-mark  in  yoveiidbhivijayo  (line  2).'^ 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  House  of  Congregation  is  identical 
with  what  is  now  called  the  Hathigumpha.  The  cave  is  a  huge 
hall,  unlike  neighbouring  cave-buildings,  without  any  interior 
chamber.  Evidently  it  could  have  served  no  other  purpose  than 
of  a  meeting-hall.  The  reason  why  the  inscription  was  engraved 
on  this  cave-building  is  to  be  found  in  its  being  the  assembly 
hall. 

The  last  three  words  are  new  text.  As  the  closing  letters  of 
the  passage  had  been  lost  sight  of  in  taking  the  impression 
published  in  Vol.  Ill,  arde,  I  had  a  fresh  estampage  prepared 
which  is  reproduced  herewith.  The  middle  word  (Dhusiyaj  is  in 
fine  condition.  It  is  possible  that  a  vowel-mark  of  ri  is  intended 
in  its  first  letter,  and  that  its  s  is  cerebral.  Mr.  Panday 
*  reads  Bdnisa  instead  of  Hdniya, 


*  JMr.  Fanday   is  of  opinion  that  the  downward  turn  iff  only  a  style  of  »  yrhUth. 
develops  itlU  sbar|>ly  later,  as  iu  Kusha^  n's. 
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The  whole  line  is  translated  as  follows  :— • 

"There  is  made  (by  him)  an  Assembly  House  for  accomplished 
Sramanas,  for  those  who  have  scriptures  as  their  eyes,  for  those  who 
are  full  of  wisdom,  and  for  those  who  are  holy  on  account  of  their 
austerities ;     there   near  the  Relic   Depository   of    the    Arhat, 
on  the  slope   of  the   mountain,   Shelters  (Halting  Palace)    for 

the  Sixpiha-prastha  Queen  Dhrishti,  with  stones,.. ..« 

quarried   out   of    excellent   mines,  brought    from   many  miles 
(yojanas)  " 


The  latter  sentence  runs  on  to  the  next  line.  It  deals  with 
the  Queen's  halting  palace  which  too  was,  as  the  context  shows, 
on  the  same  hill.  It  was  a  great  building  or  series  of  buildings, 
for  its  cost  of  construction  given  in  the  next  line  is  a  huge 
sum.  These  '  shelters  ■'  of  the  Queen  I  identify  with  the 
grand,  rock-cut  buildings  known  as  the  Queen's  Palace.  It  is 
close  to  the  Hathigumpha,  on  the  slope  of  the  hill.  It 
was  meant  for  royal  residence,  as  proved  by  the  soldier-gatekeepers 
sculptured  there  and  by  the  royal  throne  on  the  upper  story  of 
the  north  wing.  The  next  line  shows  that  the  building  was  two 
storied,  which  is  characteristic  of  this  and  the  building  at 
its  back,  the  '  Svarga-patalapuri'.  The  latter  is  excluded 
from  the  identification  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  is  not  built 
by  Khara-vela  but  by  his  Agra-Mahishi  (Chief  Queen), 
and  the  King  who  succeeded  him.  Hence  the  description 
is  applicable  only  to  the  Hani  Naur  (Queen's  Palace). 
The  sculptures  and  technique  of  the  neighbouring  cave- 
buildings,  with  inscriptions  in  Brahmi,  agree  with  those  of  the 
Rani  Naur  and  prove  its  age  to  belong  to  the  period  of  Khara- 
vela.  These  facts  and  the  description  of  the  Queen's  Shelters 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  its  identity  with  the  Queen's  Palace. 

The  Reliquary  monument— the  Arhat' s  Nishidi — must  have 
been  according  to  the  inscription,  near  the  Queen's  Shelters, 
At   the  distance  of  about  a    furlong  from   the   Hathigumpha, 
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on  the  top  of  the  hill,  to  the  west  of  the  Jain  Temple, 
1  found  numerous  model  chiiiyas  covering  a  defined  area. 
These  chaityas  aie  of  solid  stone,  and  some  bear  figures  of 
nude  Tirthankara.  Jain  pilgrims  now-a-days  keep  on  the 
custom  of  chaitya  dedication  on  the  spot  by  piling  up  small 
stone  pieces  in  imitation  of  votive  chaityas,  but  curiously 
enough  without  knowing  its  meaning,  without  knowing  that 
they  dedicate  chaityas  !  It  has  become  a  me;iningles3  ceremonial 
now.  I  enquired  from  my  Jain  cHlius  afc  Calcutta,  who  are 
fully  conversant  with  the  Hill  and  the  worship  there;  they 
could  not  explain  the  practice  of  piling  up  the  improvized  toy' 
pyramids.  I  found  many  of  these  standing.  There  is 
comparatively  a  large  chaitya,  a  block  of  about  4  feet  in  height ; 
but  this  also  appears  to  be  a  dedicatory  piece  ^nd  not  the  original 
monument.  There  are,  however,  some  rude  sLone  pieces  lying 
in  a  heap  and  a  seat-like  structure  on  two  stone  pieces.  A 
search  underneath  these  may  yet  reveal  the  relics.  An  examina- 
tion of  the  sculpture  on  the  votive  chaityas  might  render  material 
help  in  determining  the  name  of  the  Arhat  whose  remains  were 
enshrined  there.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  time  at  my  disposal 
to  make  the  enquiry.  Mr.  Panday,  when  he  goes  to  take  the  cast 
of  the  Hathigumpha  inscription,  might  make  a  search  for  the  relics 
and  study  the  chaityas. 

Line  16. 
Read'^  For — 

(a)— patal[i]kochatare  cha       pataliko  chature     cha 

veduriya-  veduriya- 

(b)  panatariya  satasahasehi  [.]     Panaqitariya-sathivasa-sate 

Ra3a- 

(c)  Muriya-kalaq[i  vochiipn-  Muriya-kale  vochchhine  cha 
[e?]  ip.  cha  choyathi-"^  chhe-yathi  Argasi  ti  kai^tari- 
aga-satika^Qitariyaip.  upa-       yaip  upadiyati. 

dayati. 

(d)  Vadha-raja  Vadha-raja 

(c)  pasaip-to  anubhavaijito  pasato  anubhavato 


•  Probably  ehoi/a(ki. 
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{a)  patalikochatare  is  one  word  on  the  rock.  Its  Sanskrit 
equivalent  is  pdtalika-avachatvare,  '  on  the  lower,  roofed  terrace  \ 
[b)  This  is  a  very  important  passage  in  the  inscription  on 
account  of  its  former  reading  which  gave  one  of  the  two  phrases 
on  the  date.  I  examined  the  passage  for  several  successive  days, 
and  so  did  Mr.  Fanday  along  with  me.  We  both  came  to  the 
definite  conclusion  that  the  text  is  as  given  above.  The  passage 
towards  its  close  is  very  faint.  We  had  three  fresh  impressions 
taken  and  they  all  confirmed  the  above  reading.  ^,The  last  letter 
with  its  faint  bottom  gives  the  suggestion  of  two  letters,  ra  ji, 
but  it  is  really  one  letter,  hi,  I  can  with  absolute  confidence  say 
that  the  former  readings  were  wrong. 

The  sentence  which  ends  with  [b)  means  : — 

(^  Shelters  for  the  Simha-praatha  Queen  Dhmi,    etc.  '    in  the 

last  line) (and)  on  the  lower  roofed  terrace    \i.e.,  in 

the  verandah]    he   establishes  columns  inlaid  with  beryl ;  at  the 
cost  of  75  hundred-thousand  (panas)  ''''. 

The  columns  to  the  verandah  of  the  lower  story  in  the 
Queen^s  Palace  are  all,  as  compared  with  the  finished  columns  in 
other  parts,  crude  and  rough,  without  any  ornamentation  and 
capitals.  The  passage  of  the  inscription  seems  to  explain  this 
strange  condition.  It  seems  that  they  were  encased-in  with 
a  coating  which  gave  them  artistic  finish  and  that  this  casing 
was  enlaid  with  beryl. 

The  cost  of  the  whole  building,  '  the  Queen's  Shelters  ^ ^  and 
also  probably  together  with  that  of  the  Assembly  Hall,  was 
7 J  million  panas  (the  then  rupees). 

(c)  The  reading  ^Jcale  was  absolutely  wrong  ;  it  is  kalam. 
The  anusvara  which  is  placed  to  the  lef  b  of  la  misled  scholars 
into  reading  an  ^-stroke.  Cunningham  was  more  correct  than 
others  in  reading  the  letter  as  la.  As  to  the  next  word  there  is 
some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  vowel- value  to  its  last  letter- 
There  appears  a  mark  to  the  vertical  stroke  of  the  nakara,  which 
is  very  much  like  an  incised  e-mark,  but  at  the  same  time  there  is 
also  an  anusvara  incised  to  the  letter.  The  latter  factor  shows 
that   the  apparent    ^-mark,     if    incised,  was  a   mistake     of   the 
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engraver  like  the  ^-stroke  in  yoven  (/.2).  The  suhsfantive  it  quali- 
fies [Muriya-kdlom)  makes  it  certain  that  the  form  intended  was 
vockhimnam,  not  vochhimne  or  vochhimnem.  It  is  notewoi-thy 
that  Cunningham  chose  to  read  the  last  letter  as  na,  not  ne. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  text  being  chopathi  ;  the  right 
hand  circle  to  cko  wliich  gave  the  letter,  on  the  impression,  an 
appearance  of  chha,  is  not  incised  on  the  rock,  it  is  only  a  super- 
ficial mark.  The  mark  which  was  taken  to  be  a  superscript  r  on 
ga  oiaga,  does  not  show  any  chisel-mark.  It  seems  to  have  been 
bored  by  hornets  or  bees,  like  so  many  other  holes  in  the  roof 
of  the  cave,  The  last  word  is  updddyati,  as  Mr.  Banerji  had  read  it. 
Upaddyati  is  third  person  singular,  present,  from  the  causative  of 
di  (with  upa  and  a  prefixes);  sea  Kachchayana,  vi,  4-2  ;  vriddhiy 
nay  a,  ddyati).  Li  [iniransitive)  means  '  to  end  ', '  to  terminate  ' 
[dih  kshaye,  Siddhanta-kaumudi,  chapter  on  Divadi,  28)  ;  ddyati^ 
[  =  kshdpayati),  therefore,  means  '  he  causes  to  terminate  ''. 

Now  the  corrections  in  the  text  of  the  sentence  displace  all 
previous  renderings.  Muriya-kdlam  is  accusative  to  upaddyati^ 
amtara  in  connexion  with  time  is  ^  sjiace  \  ^  interval  '\  vochhimna 
{Skt.  vyavachchhinna)  taken  in  the  sense  it  usually  comes,  would 
mean  Mimited  ^  '  defined ''  [parimita).  The  translation  of  the 
whole  sentence  thus  would  be  as  follows  : — 

"  He  (the  king)  completes  the  Muriya  time  (era),  counted, 
and  being  of  an  interval  of  sixty-four  with  a  century.'''' 


There  is  an  unusually-  large  stop   after  this   sentence,  but  no 

perpendicular  stroke. 

LiNi  17. 

Bead—  For— 

[a)   sava-devayatana-saQikara-     tina  saijikara-karak  [o] 

karako 

{h)   vahani-balo  vahana-balo 

(c)  chaka-dhura  chaka-dhara 

{d)  pavata-chako  ghisaipta-chako 

{e)  vinis[r]ito  vinichchhito 
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(a)  This  new  text  means  : — 

'  One  who  is  the  restorer  of  every  temple  \  Probably  Catholi- 
cism of  the  king  is  implied  by  this  as  by  the  previous  phrase  *  one 
who  respects  every  sect  "'.  The  king  was  not  only  a  great 
builder  but  also  a  great  conserver  of  old  buildings,  both  religious 
and  temporal. 

(b)  This  expression  (with  the  preceding,  [a]  patihata-chaki-) 
means,  '  one  whose  chariot  and  army  have  not  been  obstructed  \ 

(<?)  Dhura  in  Pali  is  '  leader  '',  *  chief '';  chaka-dhura,  *  the 
leader  of  the  empire  '.  Tf  the  expression  is  taken  together  with 
the  following  guta-clfcilo,  the  two  will  mean,  '  with  an  empire 
which  is  kept  protected  by  the  leader  of  the  empire  (or  army)'. 

{d)   Pavata-chakOj  '  one  whose  empire  has  been  extended  ^ 

[e)  It  is  curious  that  only  in  this  word  the  palatial  5  is  found. 
The  turning  in  the  letter  at  the  bottom  of  the  left  line  is  tal^en 
by  me,  with  some  doubt,  as  an  r. 

The  Kavya  artiliciality  should  be  noticed  in  the  repeated  use 
of  chaka  in  this  line  and  of  ghara  in  line  7.j 
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Sanskrit  Rendering  of  the  Text. 

N.-B,-Black  types  indicate  space  left  in  the  inscription  before  important' 
words  to  emphasise  them. 

Line  1. 
^%5T 


Line  2. 

Line  3. 

Xm^^^^^  xn^^Tfcf  [i]  ^fH--    ;(;i^TfiT$^*f  ^nytfcr  [i]  ^ftr- 
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II  ^VR^H  11  II  ^^ff*l  II 

Line  4. 

"fmfkwt  =^  ?:^nrfiT  [i]   ^firt  ^    nii^^  ^iw^^  [i]   ft#t%^  ^"^ 

Mv^m^fd"  [i]    ch^-^^^i  jTcTT^  ^    ^  [i]  iramtiffi  jrcnrr  ^  %^-m 
%^vf    Pidmfd'^    ^[ftRfiRT^*  [i]    ftcim*<(cr  ^[f^^inr^?^  [i]  ^#t% 


Line  5. 

—  s» 

■*(Vji!icj<ii.tPi^fifcf ftcT-    ^ii^Pi^fW f^rcm-i=r|[- 


^cT- 
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II  J?T«fT3^  II 
Line  6. 

^fe^  HtW%  ^  ^nr^rfer  [i] 
'mr  TT^^MfcT  [i]  ^[fq-  ^  5rt] 

■^f  eft  ^^-^JRC-^rf 
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II  m^H  II 

^-"^I:cT-^i?Nt?T     ^ElT^ff  erf      cR- 

[l]  ^[rf^  ^^']  ^rf^^TO^ 


^^fli^T^M  [i] 

^i^%  ^  ^^  wwwx  %^-m  5FrfT- 


Line  7. 

iT^Wcft     ^^^^^    ^f^    ft 

[l]     ^T^      '^ 

Line  8. 

'^rcTnTf^fcTT     ^t5T^#    ^3TTft^TXT  WrfiTm  ^T^^^^fqft^^cT  [|] 

^[i]  ^:fiT^'^^?T'iKT^-TprT%ir  ^*^  ^  wf{^^^T^-vm^  ^*#rf 

^^^^  ^  .f^>  [.T^] 7^^    M--- 

[^  ?]  ^.[ft^]...  ••^'^  -^  ^^  t^^^ 

J      <^i     L^^'=^J  T5^^^^^^ 

TT^^  . ,      ^     ^ ^  ,^ 


400 
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Line  9. 

BTTfcT-xffcf      XTfrfT^      ^^TfcT      [|]  ^rr^CTTiri"  ^TfcT^  xrfC^H:  ^if^ 

^rfcf ^ ^ [i]    ^cT ^ 

finr  ....^ ftr^T  (?) 


Line  10. 

...  M.  f  [?TT]^f%  ?j[w]^*m^ 
[f^ftcf^r]         ^S^TcTTii 

^  iTp!r-^^T[f*r]  ^iT^H%  [1] 


=^ 


—  M  [Tyn^*  (?)  Tj^^s^ 

[Pjftm?]  ^«yidMt '^ 

^fi!r-^:(^if4  ^xr^vr%  [1] 


Line  IL 

^%      ^      ^^-XV^^%      ' ^^Tj^^T^f^Tf^ 


^%     ^     ^% tf^ 


[1]   ^^  ^  ^w  
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II  T^J^n^  II  II  ^mf\^  II 

Line  12. 

iTinm  '^  ft^   H^  HirmTT^     ft^^i^ 

^^cft  ^f^5  ^JTiq-  m^^O  [i]  ^r^^^    Tfe^    Ji^i^i    iiT^nr^ 

xri%  ^^cr^rf:^  [i]   ^i^^'^-iftci  ^  xn^T^fvrTr^%  [i]  sf^^^T^cr^ 

^fnt^jr-f5fir-^Pi%^ 3t^-  3(rrf^-f^f5r-;^%gj jj^f- 

'^  %^cT  [l]  STT^^cT  [l] 

Line  13. 

cT  5f3T-t^rflsr^-^TTt%  cT^iditfefe^iPr  ^^rrfti 

ftrf^^^r  ^wqfcT  ^cT-ftftrsRii  far^^for  Mir^  ?i:cT-tnii*iit 

xrfCTTTlif         [l]  ^^a*T^C^  TTft^T^^  [l]   ^T^cOT^^  'ff^- 

^^^Cct^tPt  ^^^jwTct  Tsr  ^-  ^rrfi^Trfcr  Tf  ^^[^G  [i] 
M  [I] 


Line  14. 

f^^  ^^^^cT  [i]  ftrift  ^un*orcT[i] 
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||3?T«I?!^II  ll^^SlfTilll 

^t^iftidiPr  [i]  Tj^Tpr  ^ffcT-^cRTT  [i]  Tjsrr:     licfbn^TJ     wk%%^ 

^TR^^-ftrftsTF  ^^f-ftrft-^^  ^^cTT  ^^tr^^-^^  t%ctt:  [i] 
ttPictt  [i] 

Line  15. 

[c!T]  1-  ^    m^lS-      [cTl]  ^  m  ^RT^J^ 

^TTcTTs}  cnm-Tftr^*  ^^^T^^f  (^  ?)  [;]  cTx^Ef^j  ^*^^T^5rH[i]^rrft^^* 

ggr^cT-ft^nr^^i    ^nft^    ^ht^  ^rrft^  m^Tr:  ^TM^^srrPrcrr- 

'4<i^i-^^rfwrf%    ^^-^'t^-    f^^^r^it^prrf^^T*  

Tif^cnf^  -fewf^  fk^nf^J  f^Tfii^t^it  ?T$  -^^ 

Line  16. 

Mciir^^l-tJcT^    "^     q-T^Tftr^nT^t^   "^ 

^ftm^ ^ TTftHTtr^  [,]  Tm-  l^^iimh  ^wiij  Mrei^^m^Pd  [,] 

crft^    ^cT-^r^tff  [i]  gfi[;Er-  tr^^rwT^icnErf|:[i]gf^q-^rm 

ft^crM  ^MKi^fd  [i]  #Fnj^  ^qr^T^r^' [i] ^waw^ ^ ^i^j^' 
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Line  17. 

^-ft%^-3i^    ?pff-ft^-|nn?5T: 


III.— The     Bodh-Gaya     Inscription     af 


At  one-third  scaJe  of  the  original. 
J.B.O.B.S.,  IV.,  1918. 


cIII.—The     Bodh-Gaya     Inscription     af 
Prakhyata-Kirtti. 

By  H.  Panday,  E.A. 

This  inscription  was  noticed  for  the  first  time  in  1908  by  the 
Archaeological  Department.  An  inaccurate  reading  and  transla- 
tion, and  a  wrong  estimate  \of  its  age,  without  any  facsimile 
of  the  record  and  critique  on  the  paleography,  were  given  by 
the  late  Dr.  Th.  Bloch  in  the  Archasologicil  Annual  Ileport  for 
1908-09.*  The  epigraph,  however,  deserves  a  fuller  treatment 
which  will  be  seen  from  the  discussion  here  below.  ^ 

The  stone  on  which  this  inscripiion  is  incised  has  recently 
been  brought  to  the  Patna  Musoum  from  the  sculpture-shed 
at  Bodh-Gaya.^  It  is  a  fragment  of  a  coping-stone  of  a  balus- 
trade exactly  siniil  ir  to  (perhaps  identical  with)  the  one  illus- 
trated in  Cunningham's  Mahabodhi  (Plate  VII).  It  measures 
S'  8|''  long  and  is  1'  1''  high  with  a  width  of  11"  ;  but  at 
the  bottom  one  side  has  been  cut  atvay  for  2.^'^  x  2'^  all 
along  the  length,  leaving  a  width  of  9''  only  to  allow  .the 
stone  to  set  evenly  on  the  balusters  which  were  apparently 
of  the  same  thickness  (about  9").  Above  this  runs  a  frieze, 
3£-'^  high,  of  a  row  of  four  buffaloes  facing  to  left  followed  by  a 
tiger  (or  leopard),  in  low  relief.  On  the  other  side  of  the  stone  the 
frieze  consists  of  a  row  of  lotus  flowers  in  shallow  relief.  The 
bottom  of  the  coping  is  not  flat,  but  slightly  concave.  On  the 
top  there  are  grooves  which  received  the  cl  imps  by  which  this 
piece  of  the  coping  was  secured  to  others  on  either  side  at  the 
joints.  There  is  a  mortice-hole  near  the  left  end  of  the  stone 
(which  appears  to  have  been  slightly   broken  off  at  this  edge) 

^  A.  S.  E.,  1908-09,  p.  156. 

^  I  am  obliged  to  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal  for  many  suggestions. 
3  In  the  Patna  Museum  it  is  numbered  113  in  white.  ~  The   Bodh-Gaya  number 
(in  pencil)  was  699. 
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measuring  SfxS'^xlf"  which  received  the  tenon  of  one  of 
the  two  balusters  on  which  the  coping-stone  rested.  The 
mortice-hole  at  the  right  end  has  disappeared  although  the 
chisel-dressing  by  which  this  end  of  the  stone  was  originally 
finished  is  still  traceable.  It  is  probable  that  the  joints  of  the 
coping  were  cut  not  vertic  dly  but  at  the  slant  as  in  the  case 
of  the  balustrade  at  Saachi.*  Otherwise  it  would  be  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  explain  the  existence  of  the  mortice-hole  near 
the  end  which  appears  broken  and  its  absence  on  the  side 
which  appears  comparatively  more  intact. 

The  coping  is  made  of  a  variety  of  white  sandstone  with 
a  tinge  of  red.  There  is  no  polish ;  but  the  dressing  is  very 
smooth.  The  material,  the  technique  of  the  sculptures  in  the 
frieze,  and  the  workmanship  in  general  and  the  somewhat  slanting 
joint  and  the  concave  boltom  in  particular  make  it  certain 
that  the  railing  to  which  our  fragment  belongs  is  a  product  of 
the  art  of  the  Sunga  period.  The  present  inscription,  therefore, 
must  have  been  carved  on  the  coping  after  it  had  stood  without 
one  for  many  centuries. 

The  inscription  is  in  two  lines  and  is  carved  in  the  space 
immediately  below  the  animal  frieze  above  mentioned.  It  is 
in  a  perfect  s'.ate  of  preservation  with  the  exception  of  the  end 
of  the  first  line  which  has  suffered  from  the  breaking  off  of  ihe 
stone  surface  near  this  point.  The  characters  belong  to  the 
northern  class  of  alphabets  and  the  size  of  the  letters  varies 
from  5  inch  to  l.|  inch.  The  forms  of  the  letters  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  those  in  the  Kahaun  Prasasfci  of  the  reio'n  of 
Skanda  Gupta  (460  A.  C.)  ^  and  are  decidedly  older  than  the 
Bodli-Gaya  inscription  of  Mahanaman  (Circa  588-89  AC.).<* 
The  i  and  i  strokes  are  always  on  the  top  while  in  Maha- 
naman^s  inscription  they  are  carried  down  along  the  sides. 
The   form    of    na    in    this    inscription    is    earlier    than     that 

*  Sir  John  Marshall,  A  Guide  io  Sanchi,  p.  34  ;  A.S.R.,  1913-14,  p.  7. 

"   Fleet,  Oupta  Insciipttons,  p.  C6. 

« Ibid,  p. 274  ;    Jnd.  Ant.,  Vol.  XV  (1886),  p.  356  (Plate). 
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in    the    Mabanaman^s    inscription    but     exactly    similar  to  the 
form  in  the  Kahaun   Prasasti  and  earlier  inscriptions.     The  ya-^ 
except  when  a  subscript  in  a  conjunct  letter,  in  which  case  it  is 
shaped  like  a  loop  —  is  invariably  tripartite  and  retains  the  older 
form.     In  Mahanaman^s  inscription  the  bipartite  ya  is  the  more 
common.     These  differences  point  to  an   earlier  date  for  our  ins- 
cription than  588-89  A.  C. — the  date  of  Mahanaman^s  inscription 
assigned  by  the   late    Dr.    Fleet.     The  palteographical  evidence, 
therefore,  would  place  it   in  the  fifth  century  A.C.,  i.e.  about  a 
century   earlier   than  Mahanaman^s  inscription.     Dr.   Bloch  was 
too  wide  of  the  mark  in  assigning  it  to  '^  the  6th  or  7th  century  " 
A.C.  7 

The  conjunct  letters  in  this  inscription  are  placed  one  above 
the  other;  in  two  instances,  the  subscript  ha  in  Kuldmhara  (v.  1) 
and  the  last  subscript  ja  in  updrjjitam  (v.  3  )  are  placed  at  the 
slant.  The  halanta  letters  are  so  distinguished  by  placing  them 
at  a  lower  level  than  the  rest  in  the  same  line.  There  is  no 
orthographical  mistake  in  the  whole  inscription.  The  caret 
(kdikapidci,  lit.  ^^  crowds  foot-print  ^'  )  is  employed  once  to 
indicate  the  omission  of  the  conjunct  letter  tmd  in  dharmmdtmd 
(v.  1)  which  is  inserted  in  the  space  below  the  line.  The  use  of 
this  sign  is  remarkable. 

The  language  is  Sanskrit  and  the  entire  record  is  in  verse — 
the  first  two  being  in  the  anushtubk  and  the  last  in  the  Vam^a' 
siha  metre.  Of  the  last  verse  only  thrae-quarters,  viz.  the  first, 
second  and  last  are  found,  and  if  the  verse  was  complete  the 
third  quarter  must  have  been  engraved  on  the  adjoining  piece 
of  th3  coping  and  may  possibly  be  recovered  some  day.  The 
verses  and  half-verses  (and  quirter-verses  in  the  3rd  stanza) 
are  separated  by  spaces  which  device  is  also  employed  once 
in  this  inscription  to  emphasize  an  important  word  JBuddhafvafh 
in  verse  2.  Such  use  of  the  space  was  first  discovered,  in  the 
Hathigumpha  inscription  of  Kharavela  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal.® 
At  the  end  of  verse  3,  however,  the  vertical  stroke  i&  employed 
to  mark  the  end  of  the  record. 

'  A.  S.  B.,  1908-§9,    p.  156.  ~~  "  ' 

•  J.  B.  0.  JS.  S.,  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  429-30.  • 
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TEXT. 

Line  1 .— ^TfTttcRt'^'st  ^^^:  fp5l^  ^^cf ,  [  I  ]  tlt^rm^f^- 
W  ^I^T  ^fi^I'^ -^s^flT:     [II]     -^wa    g   f^WT^T   l^^fvf- 

Line  2.— i^i^  %^^  i?i%iT  ^^!?TcrT?T^  I 

Remarks. 

(i)  The  visarga  sign  after  td  in  Saynyahkdritdh  is  quite  clear 
both  on  the  stone  as  well  as  in  the  impicssion  ;  but  it  was  not 
noticed  by  Dr.  Bloch. 

(ii)  The  first  letter  of  the  third  verse  is  distinctly  i — two  dots 
with  a  vertical  stroke  on  the  right.  I  canaot  iraagine  why 
Dr.  Bloch  should  have  read  it  as  a  ta, 

(iii)  The  letter  after  tadastu  (v.  3,  second  quarter)  is  ho,  not 
pa  as  Dr.  Bloch  read  it.  Tfie  following  letter  was  also  read  by 
Dr.  Bloch  wrongly. 

TRANSLATION. 

The  virtuoui;  Srimana  Prakhyatakirtti  having  been  a  des- 
cendant of  the  rulers  of  the  Island  of  Lanka  (Ceylon)  (has 
become)  moon  to  the  firmament  of  his  family   [v.  1). 

This  monk^  through  devotion^  desirous  of  attaining  Buddha- 
hood,  caused  to  be  performed  properly  acts  of  worship  at  the 
Hatna-traya  for  the  peace  of  mankind  [v,  2). 

Whatever  merit  has  be3n  acquired  by  me  through  this,  let 
that  be  for  the  enlightenment  (of) 

Let  that  very  auspicious  reward  be  shared  by  ^  (r.3) 

Notes  on  the  Above. 

1.  Prakhyata-kirtti  calls   himself   a  descendant   of  the  royal 

family  of  Ceylon.     This  assertion  is  supported  by  a  passage   in 

the  well-known   inscription  of    MahanSman    which  states  that 

many  prominent  members  of  the  royal  house  of  Ceylon  forsook 

»  Dr.  Bloch  translated  it  as  "  Majf  he  h*  provided  with  that  very  fruit 
of  hliss  "r 
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thogloiy  of  sovereignty   aad  joined  the  Bud  J  hist  Brotherhood. 
It  runs  thus  : — ■ 

(lines  4—6)    >  <>. 

It  is  the  latter  part  of  this  passage  that  is  important  for  our 
purpose.^  *  The  translation  of  the  passage  according  to  Sanskrit 
syntax  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

" and  after  them,  in  course  of  time,  followed  in 

succession,  as  disciples  and  disciples'  disciples,  hundreds  of 
ornaments  of  a  lofty  race  of  kings  (who)  forsook  the  glory  of 
sovereignty  and  (became)  possessed  of  the  virtue  of  Sllas^^ 
(i.e.,  the  ten,  eight  or  five  precepts  which  are  to  be  observed  by 
a  Buddhist)/^ 

2.  The  word   kdm  was  left   untranslated  by   Bloch.      He, 
however,  surmised  that  it  might  be  connected  with  the  idea  of 


*«  The  late  Dr.  Fleet  translated  it  as  follows  : — 

"  His  disciples,  endowed  with  a  connected  tradition  of  doctrine,  purified  as  to 
(their)  emotions,  (and)  active  in  compassion  for  existing  beings,  roamed  at  one 
time  over  the  stainless  country  at  the  feet  of  the  mountains  of  Lanka  ,  and 
in  succession  from  them  there  were  born,  in  hundreds,  disciples  and  disciples' 
disciples  possessed  of  the  virtae  of  (ffood)  character,  who,  without  the  glory  of 
(aciml)  sovereignty,  were  the  ornaments  of  a  lofty  race  of  kings.  "—Qupia 
IntcripHons,^.  277. 

^^  Fleet's  translation  is  defective  ;  frotsrijya  (=  having  abandoned)  has  been 
translated  as  ♦'  without "  and  the  p:i3sage  has  thus  baen  rendered  meaningless. 

la  "  The  ten  Silas  are  ten  precepts  regulating  the  conduct  of  a  Buddhist  priest 
{dasa  silam,  dasavidham  silam,  Mah.  110,  Jat.  28)  resjKctively  prohibiting  the 
destruction  of  life,  theft,  impurity,  lying,  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  eating 
at  forbidden  hours,  attending  worldly  amasements,  the  use  of  unguents  and  orna 
nicnts,  the  use  of  a  large  or  ornamented  ccuch,  and  the  receiving  of  money 
(Kb.  2j  E.  Mon.  23).  The  e'^g'-t  Silas  (atthan^a  silam,  Att.  204)  are  the  first 
eight  of  those  (Att.  82).  The  first  five  Silas  (pancasilam)  are  binding  on  all 
Buddhists,  and  answer  to  our  Decalogue,  as  they  briefly  sum  up  the  primary 
duties  of  man.  A  layman  may  acquire  merit  by  obaerving  the  five,  eight  or  ovoa 
ten  Silas  either  for  a  limited  period  or  till  death  (thus  at  Att  20i  a  king  under- 
takes  to  observe  the  eight  prcc  pts)  "— Cbilders,  Pali  Dictionary/,  p.  476. 
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prison.^  ^     But  Mi  a  is  a  fairly  well-known  term  in  Buddhist  lite- 
rature meaning  *"  acts  of  worship/  For  instance,  see  Divydvaddna 
where  both  masculine  and  feminine  forms  are  used, 
(i)  p.  133  - 

(ii)   ibid.  p.  166— 
{in)  Hit  p.  289— 

-^w^i  Ji-^f^  ^^^rr^*^-e  5ri;^  ^rr  ^  ^"^  f i^f  iiix^*^%^5i 

(iv)  ibid.  p.  329— 

^^nr^'TTf    I     ^'ts^^    fvr^ft  ftf5^  ^f^  iRfti^f^'^f^^ 

(v)  ibid.  p.  <20-- 

^^^.  ^r^cfl  i:T'6ntfl^'t  ^i^?^%5  ^^^^%  ^Rt  ^itfci  i ; 

(vi)  ibid.  p.  583  — 

^T^^H 

3.  The  word  Batna-traija  which  presented  another  difficulty 
to  the  former  interpreter  is  to  be  taken  in  the  sensa  in 
which  it  is  generally  found  in  Buddhist  writings,  namely, 
to  denote    the    Buddhist  Triad — Buddha,  Dbarma  and  Sangha. 

1 3  "  I  do  not  know  in  what  sense  this  word  has  been  employed  here.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  it  to  mean  '  a  prison '  as  it  generally  does.  For,  although  a  prison 
certainly  is  a  very  powerful  and  effective  means  of  securing  peace  to  mankind 
(see  end  of  v.  2),  I  doubt  if  a  monk  in  building  a  prison  could  have  thought  of 
*  attaining  to  the  state  of  a  Buddha  *  as  Prakhyataklrtti  did,  when  he  built  his 
Itara  (.'ee  v.  2)/'     A.  5.  5.,  1908-09,  p.  156  f.  n. 
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Dr.  Bloch-'s  conjecture^*  as  to  the  existence  of  '^ a  symbol 
of  the  '  three  jewels  '  at  Boodh-Gaya  having  the  shape  of 
three  wheels  placed  upon  a  pillar  "  is  not  tena.ble  ;  nor  is 
any  such  conjecture  needed.  At  the  period  to  which  the 
inscription  belongs  institutions  representing  the  Triad  in  the  shape 
of  coloss^il  monuments  were  already  in  existence  at  Bodh-Gaya.^  ^ 
The  passage  in  the  Divyavadana  shows  that  ^'kara/^  was  done 
"to  Buddha,  Dharmi  and  San^hi.^'  The  collective  tri-ratna, 
therefore,  does  not  refer  to  a  collective  tri-ratna  shrine  but  to  the 
three  members  in  the  ordinary  and  general  sense. 

^  *  **  This  expression,  again,  is  not  clear  to  me.  I  suppose,  however,  that  it 
mvy  refer  to  some  sacred  spot  within  the  Bodhi  area  at  Bodh-G.iya,  where,  perhaps, 
a  symbol  of  the  'three  jewels',  sic.  Buddha,  Dharma  and  Sangha,  may  have  stood, 
having  the  shape  of  three  wheels,  placed  upon  a  pillar,  like  simibr  symbols  known 
to  us  from  other  ancient  Baddhist  localities  in  India." — A.  S.  B.,  1908-09,  p.l56,  f.n. 

*»  It  appears  that  the  monastery  which  was  commenced  at  Bodh-Gaya  by  the 
Ceylonese  king  Meghavarna  during  the  reign  of  Samudra-Gupta  had  already 
been  completed  and  established  when  this  inscription  was  carved. 


I  v.— Some  Problems  in  Gupta  Chronology 

By  Panna  Lall,  I.C.S. 

The  accepted  dates  of  the  Gupta  Emperors   are   as   follows 
{vide  V.  Smith,  Earli/  Ilistort/  of  India,  1914<  Edition)  :  — 

Chandragupta  II  Vikramaditya  ...  3S0— 414    A.D. 

Kumaragupta  I  ...  ...   414 — 455 

Skandaguj)ta  ,,,  ...  455—470^ 

—4805 

PuraguiDta     ...  »..  ^^   470*1  .g. 

480  J  ^'^^ 

Narasimhagupta  ,„  ...   485 — 535 

Kumaragupta  II  ...  ...   535 — 550 

Two  other  branches  of  the  Gupta  Kings  are  also  known  to 
have  existed,  one  in  the  East,  in  Magadha,  from  the  year  47 5 ^ 
and  the  other  in  the  Western  part  of  the  Empire,  viz.  in  Malwa. 
The  rulers  of  this  latter  dynasty  of  whom  we  have  records  are 
Budhagupta  and  "JBhanugupta,  whose  known  dates  are  484 ^  and 
494^  for  the  first  and510<^  for  the  second.  Recently  two  images 
of  the  Buddha  have  been  discovered  during  excavations  made 
by  the  Archsological  Survey  of  India ^  at  Sarnath,  near  Benares^ 
with  inscriptions  which  give  the  dates  154  and  157  expired,  of 
the  Gupta  Era  for  Kumaragupta  and  Budhagupta  respectively. 
These  correspond  to  474  and  477  A.D. 

The  Kumaragupta  mentioned  in  this  inscription   must,   it  is 
said,  be  the  third  of  that  name.     Attempt  has  been  made  to  show 

1  Hcernle,  J.A.S.B.,  1889,  page  96. 

2  Y,  Smith,  Harl^  Eist.  of  India,  page  311. 

^  Fleet,    Corpus  Inscript.     Indie,  Volume  III,  int.  page  14. 
*  Fleet,  C.I. I.,  Volume  III,  page  88. 

^  Coins,  vide  Allan,   Cat.  of  Gupta  Coins  in  Br.  Mus.fi^age  Ixii. 
«  Fleet,  C.I.I.,  Volume  III,  page  91. 

'  Report  o£  ?updt.,  Hindu  and  Buddh.  Monuments,   Northern  Cii\  Ic,  1911-1 5, 
pages  6-7.  . 
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that  this  third,  (the  Sarnath),  Kumaragupta  together  with 
Bndhagupta  and  Bhanugupta  represent  an  independent  branch  of 
the  Empire  possibly  descended  from  Skandagupta  and  reigning 
at  the  same  time  as  Skandagupta  and  his  descendants.  But 
there  are  difficulties  in  the  way  of  accepting  this  simple  solution. 

1.  How  could  the  Sarnath  Kumaragupta  be  ruling  sim- 
ultaneously with  a  powerful]  chief  like  Skanda  in  the  very 
heart  of  his  Empire  ?  And  even  if  he  could  who  was  he  ?  Neither 
inscriptions  nor  coins  give  indication  of  more  than  two  Kumaras. 

2.  Budhagupta's  known  coins  were  found  at  Benares.  Now 
his  inscription  has  also  been  found  near  there.  (Sarnath  Is  only 
four  miles  frjm  Ben  ires.)  Also  a  copper  plate  grants  discovered 
at  Dinajpur  in  Bengal,  mentions  him  as  the  ruling  sovereign. 
His  inscription  at  Eran  (in  the  Saugor  District)  has  been  known^ 
for  long.  He  cannot  thus  be  what  for  some  years  he  is  supposed 
to  have  been,  viz.  a  local  chieftain  of  Malwa. 

3.  Also  if  the  dates  accepted  at  present  for  Pura  and 
Narasimha  are  right,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  how  rulers  of 
limited  powers  like  them  could  co-exist  with  a  rival  like 
Budhagupta  at  Sarnath. 

4.  Again,  wo  have  the  following  records  to  examine  the 
epigraphic  evidence  of 

[i)   Bhitri  pillar  of  the   reign  of  Skandagupta  who  ruled 

from  455  to  467  A.D.     The  inscription  is  dateless. 
{ii)  Bhitri   seal^  dateless,  of  Kumara,  son  of  Narasi^iha 

(said  to  have  ruled  from  535  to  550  A.D.) 
{Hi)  Sarnath  Kumaragupta  inscription,  dated  474  A.D. 
Vincent  Smith  admitted®  that  the  script  of  the  seal  appeared 
to  be  of  an  earlier  date  than  what  he  was  assigning  to  Kumara. 
Hcernle  sald^^  that  the  script  of  the  seal  appeared  to  be  of  the 
same  periol  as  of  the  Bhitri  pillar.  This  was  a  23uzzle.  Now 
we  have  a  third  record  to  increase  our  difficulty,   for  there  is  still 

8  Fleet,  CJ.L,  Volume  III,  pago  88. 

9  Ind.  Ant.,  1902,  p.  264 
10  J.A.S.B.,IS89. 
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no  indication  that  the  script  of  the  seal  is  later  than  that  of  the 
Sarnath  inscription.     How  Is  this  to  be  explained  ? 

These  difficulties  are  not  easy  to  solve  if  we  adhere  to  the 
dates  given  at  the  head  of  this  paper.  A  fresh  study  of  the 
authorities  on  which  they  are  based  has  led  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  they  need  considerable  modification.  The  chronology  which 
I  have  suggested  elsewhere  ^  ^  solves  these  difficulties  and  does 
not  seem  open  to  any  other  objection.  I  give  here  briefly  the 
history  of  the  establishment  of  these  dates  to  enable  the  reader 
to  judge  for  himself  what  value  to  attach  to  them. 

Our  first  genealogy  of  any  length  was  furnished  by  the 
Bhitri  pillar.     It  is  as  below  : — 

Gupta 
Ghatot-kacha. 
Chandragupta. 
Samudragupia. 

I 

Chandragupta. 

Kumaragupfa. 

Skandagupta.  / 

It  gives  no  dates.  Skandagupta's  latest  certain  date  wis  IIS 
Gupta  Era  (  =  467  A.D.)  on  a  coin.  The  next  landmark  was 
the  Eran  iDserlptlon  of  Budhagupta  of  the  year  48  k 

It  was  therefore  supposed  that  Budhagupta  followed  Skanda  as 
a  real  Gupta  Emperor  (hough  his  exact  relationship  with  Skanda 
wa?  not  known.  Indeed  Fleet  in  his  Corpus  I  inscription  am 
/w^tc^rz^wij  Vol.  Ill,  suggested^ '^  as  much,  and  in  his  genedo- 
gical  table  on  page  17    showed  Budhagupta  just  below  Skanda. 

*  *  Sinduslan  Review,  Allahabad,  January,  1918,  A  number  of  Indian  and 
European  Scholars  bare  since  written  to  mo  expressing  their  agreement  with  my 
conclusions.  Mr.  Vincent  Smith  thinks  it  very  likely  that  I  am  I'ight.  [_See 
J.B.0.R,8.  ante,  p.  344— K.  P.  J.] 

"  P.  1. 
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Then  came,^  in  188  J,  the  discovery  of  the  Bhitri  seal.  It 
gave  the  following  genealogy — 

Gupta 

I 

GhatoMvaeha. 

■  I 

Chandra^upta. 

SamuJra^upta. 

I 

I 

Chandra  giipta. 

I 

Kumaragupla 

I 

Puragupla 

.  I 

Narasliphagupt  a 

I 

Kumarogupta 

Skandagnpt I  was  not  mentioned.  The  first  qiieslioa  was  to 
explain  this  o  nisjion.  Ifc  wis  suggested  that  Pura  was  a  brother 
of  Skanda,  and  therePoFci  the  Lifer  emperjrs  i:i  tracing  their 
descent  from  the  ear]y  emperors  did  not  feel  it  necessiry  to  men- 
tion collateral  relitions.  This  is  a  simple  and  natural  explana- 
nation^  though  authoiity  is  still  wanting  in  suppo/t  of  th) 
suggestion.  [Another  explanation  was  that  Pura,  was  another 
name  of  Skanda.] 

This  seal  thus  gave  us  thrae  new  emperors  Para,  Naraslqaha 
and  Kumara,  but  no  d  ites  for  them.  There  was  no  other  data 
available  to  fix  them.  Coins  of  Nara  Baladltya  had  been  known. 
It  was  suggested  that  he  was  the  same  as  the  Narasimha  of  the 
seal,  and  further  that  they  were  identical  with  Baladitya,  raja 
of  Magadha,  who  was  mentioned  by  Hiuen  Tsang  as  having 
defeated  the  Hun  Mihirakula.  The  defeat  of  the  Huns  was 
estimated  to  have  taken  place  about  535  A.D.  Narasiqiha  of  the 
seal  was  therefore  at  once  tied  down  to  this  date  (535  A.D.)  and 
the  period  between  it  and  the  last  known  date  of  Skanda {4!67  A.D.) 
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was  apportioned  suitably  among   Skanda,    Pura  and  Narasirp.ha 
as  below — 

Skanda  ...  ...  455— 470i» 

480** 
Pura  ...  ...  480—485*5 

Naraslmha    ...  •••  485—535 

Kutnara         ...  ...  535 — 550 

This  is  how  it  happened  ;  and  tho  dates  have  remained  un- 
challenged since.  But  th3r3  is,  as  a  fact,  no  authority  for  any 
of  these  dates.  Now  that  we  hive  an  inscription,  the  reliability 
of  which  is  beyond  doubt  and  which  as  shown  above  does  not 
fit  in  with  the  dates  bis  d  upon  Hiaen  Tsang,  well  might  one 
ask  if  we  have  not  been  wrong  all  these  years.  In  my  paper 
in  the  lUadustaii  Review  mentioned  above  I  have  given 
reasons  at  length  for  disbelieviag  Hiuen  Tsang  and  have  shown 
that  there  are  political,  epigraphic  and  numismatic  considera- 
tions against  bringing  the  lower  limit  of  Narasiijiha^s  reign  to 
535  A.  D.*^  It  was  Yashodharman,  not  Narasirp.ha,  who  really 
defeated  Mihirakula.  This  is  clear  from  his  inscriptions,  and 
has  been  proved  indep3ndently  by  Mr.  K.  P.  Jayaswal.^^ 

It  is  submitted  therefore  that  the  chronology  adopted  in 
1889  when  no  inscriptionil  data  wa^  available  be  now  modified 
in  the  light  of  recent  discoveries  ;  or  if  the  existence  of  a  thirl 
Kumara  is  mooted  the  difficulties  pointed  out  above  be  con- 
sidered and  solved. 

Leaving  the  Kumarguptas  aside,  let  us  turn  to  Budha- 
gupta.     There  can   be   no   doubt   that  he  ruled   from  477    to 

13  Hoernle,  J.  A.  S.  B.,  1889,  p.  93.  No  reason  given.  Q.  Was  470  selected 
solely  as  being  more  of  a  round  number  than  467  ? 

1*  V.  Smith,  B.  H.  I.,  p.  311.  This  date  was  based  upon  a  wrong  reading  of  the 
ditconacoin.  J^.  i2.  ^.  *S'.,1889,  p.  133,  PI.  IV,  fig.  4.  The  correct  reading  is 
464  A.D.,  vide  Allan's  Gupta  Coins,  p,  133.     Coin  No.  548. 

15  V.  Smith,  E.  H.  I.,  p.  3 LI.     No  reason  given. 

i«  The  dates  suggested  by  me  arc  :— Skanda  455-467  ;  Pura  467-469;  Nira- 
siiphx  469-473;  Kumara  11,473-477.  The  Sarnath  inscription  would  thus  relate  to 
this  tho  second  Kumara,  and  Budhigupta  would  follow  him  as  a  real  Gupt.i  Emperor, 

*'   JwcZ.  ^w^t^.,  1917,  p.  153. 
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494  A.D.  over  tlie  whole  of  the  country  then  under  the  Gupta 
Empire,  from  Malwa  to  Bengal.  Why  then  has  he  left  so 
few  coins?  The  British  Museum  Catalogue  has  only  three 
silver  coins  ;  and  there  are  not  very  many  more  elsewhere. 
We  know  how  eager  Indian  rulers  and  usurpers,  even  those 
whose  reigns  did  not  last  more  than  a  few  days,  were  to  mint 
coins.  This  paucity  of  Budhagupta  coins  is  inexplicable.  It  may 
be  that  a  systematic  search  has  not  been  made  for  his  <3oins, 
he  being  considered  so  far  ta  be  a  minor  chieftain  of  Malwa, 
Now  that  he  is  being  rehabilitated,  I  hope  an  attempt  will  be 
made  by  members  of  the  Bihar  Research  Society  to  search 
systematically  in  the  bazars  of  Bihar  and  Bengal  to  find 
mcro  cjins  of  the  later  Gupta  Emperors,  and  all  "  finds '' 
lej-ortsd  to  that  Society  or  to  the  Numismatic  Society  of  India. 


v.— Shivaji  and  the  English  in  Western 

India."^ 

By  Jadunath  Sarkar,  MA. 
I. 

After  Blayiug  Afzal  Khan  (September  1659)  and  routing 
his  army,  Shivaji  pursued  the  Bijapuris  to  Panhala,  captured 
that  fort,  and  then  entered  the  Ratnagiri  district  in  South 
Konkan  and  began  to  "take  possession  of  all  the  port  and  inland 
towns/''  The  Bijapuri  governors  of  these  places  fled  to 
Kajapur,  which  was  at  first  spared,  "  becmse  it  belonged  to 
Rust am-i-za man,  who  is  a  friend  of  Shivaji/^  (Rajapur  to 
Surat,  10  October  1659,  I.  R.  Rajapur). 

On  the  fall  of  Dabhol,  its  defeated  governor  made  his  escape 
to  Rajapur  with  three  junks  of  Afzal  Khan,  of  450,  350  and  300 
tons  burden  respectively.  The  Magistrate  of  Rajapur,  by  ordei 
of  his  master  Rustam-i-zaman,  received  the  junks  and  landed 
their  cargoes.  In  the  meantime  Shivaji  had  encountered  and 
routed  near  Panhala  the  combined  armies  of  Rustam  and  Fazal 
Khan  (the  son  of  Afzal) .  The  latter,  who  bore  the  brunt  of 
the  battle,  lost  many  of  his  followers,  while  Rustam,  who  had 
been  lukewarm  in  the  contest,  retreated  to  Hukri  with  slight 
loss.      (Rajapur  to  Bassein,  4  Februiry  1660,    F.    JR.    Rajapur.) 

The  news  of  this  battle  greatly  alarmed  Rustam^s  agent  at 
Rijapur,  who  tried  to  escape  to  the  open  sea  in  one  of  the  junks 
arrived  from  Dabhol.  From  this  incident  sprang  the  first 
collision  between  the  English  and  the  Marathas,Jbut  its  real 
cause  was  not  any  hindrance  offered  by  Shivaji  to  the  legitimate 
trade  of  the  East  India  Company  or  its  servants.     It  was  solely 

*  The  references  are  to  two  sets  of  MS.  letters,  consultations,  etc.,  preserved  in 
the  India  Office,  London,  entitled  Factory  Records  and  Original  Correspondence. 
These  have  been  copied  for  my  use.  Some  of  th€  old  factory  records  have  been 
preserved  only  in  the  copies  made  by  Orme,  in  Orme  MSS.,  India  Office. 
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due  to  the  greed  and  crooked  dealing  of  one  of  the  Company's 
officers,  Mr.  Henrj  Revington,  the  chief  of  the  Rajapur  factory. 
An  Indian  broker  employed  by  him  had  lent  some  money  to 
Kustam-izaman  and  taken  a  bill  for  it,  falsely  in  the  Company's 
name  as  creditor.  When  the  governor  was  trying  to  run  away 
from  the  town,  the  broker  influenced  Mr.  Revington  to  assist 
him  in  getting  hh  money  back.  Mr.  Revington  sent  an 
English  ship,  the  Diamond^  to  stop  the  junk  occupied  by  the 
governor  and  make  him  pay  what  he  was  pleased  to  represent 
as  ''  monies  due  to  the  Company  ".  A  part  of  the  amount  was 
immediately  paid  in  goods.  But  just  then  Shivaji's  horsemen 
appeared  on  the  bank  to  seize  the  junks  of  Afzal  Khan  and 
called  upon  the  English  to  give  up  the  one  in  which  the  gover- 
nor was.  The  English  declined,  and  the  governor  gladly 
seized  this  device  for  escaping  capture  by  the  Marathas  and 
urged  the  English  "  to  take  possession  of  two  of  these  junks 
and  own  them.""  Mr.  Revington  took  one  of  the  vessels  over, 
renamed  it  the  Bajapur  Merchant^  and  placed  it  under  an 
English  Captain. 

In  a  parley  with  the  Maratha  general,  the  English  refused 
to  give  up  the  goods  in  the  junk  unless  he  gave  them  an  order 
on  the  revenue  of  the  town  for  the  money  claimed  by  them. 
The  largest  junk,  which  had  not  been  taken  over  by  the  English, 
weighed  anchor  and  fell  do^n  the  creek  to  beyond  the  range 
of  the  Maratha  guns,  after  firing  on  Shiva's  men  on  both  banks. 
At  this  disappointment,  the  Mirathas  seized  the  English 
brokers,  Baghji  and  Balji,  at  Jaitapur  (at  the  mouth  of  the 
creek,  11  miles  west  o£  Rajapur),  on  the  ground  that  "the 
English  would  not  take  the  junk  for  them,  but  let  her  go. ''•' 
(Ihid ;  also  Surat  Council  to  Company,  6  April  1660,  F.  R. 
Surat,  Vol.  85.) 

Mr.  Philip  GyfEard  was  sent  to  the  Maratha  camp  to  demand 
the  release  of  the  brokers,  but  they  seized  him  too,  and  carried  away 
the  three  prisoners  to  Karapatam  ^  (mod.  Kharepatan)  fort  that 
night,  threatening  to  detain  them  unless  the  English  captured  the 
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junks  for  the  Marathas  and  delivered  to  them  the  goods  they  had 
taken  on  the  governor's  junk.     (18  January  1660.) 

On  13th  February,  Kevington  wrote  a  letter  to  Shivaji 
promising  him  the  friendly  help  of  the  English  in  an  attack 
on  Danda  Rajpuri,  and  soliciting  an  order  for  the  release  of  the 
two  captives,  as  they  had  been  seized  only  because  the  English 
"would  not  take  the  junks  lying  in  Rajapur  river  and  be 
enemies  to  those  who  are  our  friends.  ''■'  But  before  this  the 
broker  had  already  appealed  to  Shivaji  and  Rustam-i-zaman, 
and  orders  had  come  from  them  for  the  release  of  the  two. 
Balji  was  immediately  set  free,  '^  but  Mr.  Gyffard  was  kept  by 
a  rogue  Brahman  in  Karapatam  cattle,  out  of  lucre  and  expecta- 
tion of  a  bribe.  "'■'  Mr.  Revington  protested  against  it  to  Shivaji 
and  Rustam.     (Rajapur  to  Surat,  15  February  1660  ) 

Shivaji  condemned  the  attack  on  his  ally's  town  of  Rajapur, 
dismissed  Doroji,  the  general  responsible  for  it,  "  commanded  all 
things  that  his  soldiers  took  from  the  townsmen  [at  Rajapur]  to 
be  restored ''  and  put  Rustam-i-zaman^ s  agents  again  in  possession 
of  the  town  and  port.      {Ibid,  20  February.) 

Before  any  reply  could  come  from  Shivaji,  Mr.  Revlngfcon, 
learning  that  the  Maratha  governor  of  Karapatam  was  sending 
Mr.  Gyffard  away  to  Satavli  (9  miles  north-west  of  Rajapur)  or 
to  Khelna  fort,  despatched  a  party  of  30  soldiers,  who  waylaid  the 
Maratha  escort  in  a  town  10  miles  from  Rajapur  and  rescued 
Mr.  Gyffard  by  force.     {Ibid,  23  February.) 

II. 

The  second  Maratha  attack  on  the  English  took  place  at  the 
end  of  the  same  year,  and  here  the  Englishmen  were  clearly  in 
the  wrong,  though  the  Company^s  official  attitude  was  correct 
and  neutral. 

In  June  1660,  while  Siddi  Jauhar,  acting  on  behalf  of  the  Bija- 
pur  Government,  was  investing  Shivaji  in  Panhala^fort,  the  former 
purchased  from  the  English  at  Rajapur  some  grenades  ''  which 
undoubtedly  will  be  the  chiefest  disturbers  of  the  besieged  ", 
Some  Englishmen  of  Rajapur  were  also  bribed  to  go  to  the 
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BIjp,puri  camp  outside  Panhala  and  help  in  the  bombardment  of 
the  fort, '^  tossing  balls  with  a  flag  that  was  known  to  be  the 
English's.-'' 

Shivaji  punished  this  breach  of  neutrality  in  December  next, 
when  he  surprised  Rijapur,  plundered  the  English  factory,  and 
carried  off  four  of  the  factors — Henry  Revington,  Richard  Taylor, 
Randolph  Taylor  and  Philip  GyfFard — as  prisoners,  first  to 
Waisati,  then  to  Songarh,  a  fort  three  miles  north-west  of  Mahad 
(in  the  Kolaba  districl)  and  finally  to  Riigarh. 

At  Rajapur^the  Brahman  agent  of  Shivaji  told  the  prisoners 
that  his  master  would  give  the  English  a  fine  port  named  JMeate 
Bandar^*  oa  the  coast,  if  they  helped  him  in  taking  Danda  Raj- 
puri ;  but  they  declined  to  '*  discourse  about  it  ^''  unless  he  set 
them  free.  Then  Shivaji  laid  a  ransom  on  the  captives,  and  sent 
them  to  Waisati  fort.  Many  other  persons— Hindu  merchants 
(banians),  Indian  Muslims,  Persians  and  Arabs— were  kept  there 
in  his  prison  in  a  miserable  plight  and  beaten  to  extort  ransom. 

The  Englishmen  steadily  refused  to  pay  any  ransom  and  tried' 
to  secure  their  liberty  by  feigned  negotiations  for  helping  tho 
Marathas  with  English  ships  in  capturing  Danda  Rajpuri,  but 
taking  care  to  impose  such  terins  as  always  left  the  English  "  a- 
hole  to  creep  out  of  their  obligation'-'  after  recovering  liberty. 
Then  they  tried  the  effect  of  threat  by  saying  that  if  they  wero 
not  released  their  countrymen  at  Surat  would  grant  Aurangzib's 
desire  by  transporting  a  Mughal  army  into  the  Deccan  [e.tf.,  the 
Konkan  district]  hy  sea.  (Orme  MSS.,  ;Vol.  155,  pages  i-31, 
letter  from  the  English  prisoners  at  Songarh,  38  June  1661.) 

Raoji  Pandit  had  been  sent  by  Shivaji  to  take  charge  of  all 
the  prisoners  in  Songarh  and  ^Mo  with  them  as  he  thought 
fit.'-'  The  four  Englishmen  were  well  treated.  But  their 
captivity  was  prolonged   past   endurance.     To   the   demand  for 

*  Meate  Bandar  i3  not  the  naino  of  a  plac  ',  but  a  general  term  for  ealfc* ports, 
it  being  a  compound  of  .'the  Marathi  word  »»jM»y]p(g'^  s^lfc,  and  Persian  bundat, 
port.  The  term  occurs  in  old  Marathi  letters,  (Ti^fe  Rajwade's  -l/ara^ia»<jA» 
Jtihas.     Sadhaae,  VIII,  22,  and  Mawjee  and  Parasnis'i  Sanadp drantil  Mahitit 
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ransom  tKcj  replied  that  they  could   pay  nothing,  having   lo^ 
their  all  in  the  sack  of  Rajapur.   Shivaji^s  absence  on  an  expedi- 
tion near   Kalian    (Jane    1661)    also   delayed    the    progress    of 
negotiations    about   an   alliance  with  the  English   against  the 
Siddis.     The  ''  disconsolate  prisoners  in    Riigxvh./'  af fcer   more 
than  a  yearns  con  fine aient,  lost  their  temper  and    wrote   in   dis- 
respectful and  abusive  terms  to  the  President  and  Council  at  Surafc, 
charging  the  latter  with  making  no  exertion  for   their   release. 
The  reply  of  the  Surat    Council   was    a   stern    but    well-merited 
rebuke     (dated  10th  March    1662):  '^  How  you  came   in  prison 
you    know    very   well.     ''Twas  not     for   defending   the   Com- 
pany's good-=!, ;  "'twas  for  going  to  the  siege  of  Panhala  and   toss- 
ing balls  with  a  flag  that  was  known  to  be  the  Englishes.    None 
but  what  [  is  ]  rehearsed  is  the  cause   of    your   imprisonment.'"' 
{Ibid,  also    Surat   to  the  Prisoners   in   Rairi  castle,   10   March 
1662,  F.  B.  Surat,  Vol.  85). 

It  seems  that  the  four  Englishmen  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  Songarh,  but  were  caught  and  sent  off  to  Raigarh  to  be  kepb 
in  ^^  closer  confinement."'"'     Towards  the  middle  of   1662,   when 
their  captivity  had   lasted  a  year   and    a   half,  the  Council   at 
Surat,  finding  all  appeals  to  Shlvaji  and  his    suzerain   fruitless^ 
commissioned  some  of  the  English   ships  to    make   reprisals   by 
cap  Luring  on  the  high  seas  Deccani  vessels,   whether  belonging 
to  the  king  of  Rljapur  or  Shivaji  or  any  merchant  of  the  country, 
especially  the  one  bringing  the  Dowager  Queen  Bari  Sahlba  b.ick 
from  Mecca.     They  hoped  that  such  a   success  would  compel  the 
BIjapur  Government  to  put  pressure    on    Shlvaji   to  release   the 
Englishmen.     But  no  good  prize  offered    itself    to   the    English 
privateers.     The  Surat    i  Council    also    influenced    the    Mughal 
governor   of    Surat   to  write  to  Shaista    Khan,  who   was    then 
reported  to  be  pressing    Shivaji   hard    (about   November   1662), 
to  importune  him  to  move  for  their  release.    (Surat  to  R,  Taylor, 
17  May  1662,  F.  B.    Surat,  Vol.    85;   Surat   Consult.,    21  July, 
F*  B.  Surat,  Vol.  2,  also  under  21st  July,  19th   August  and  1-lth 
November  in  Vol.  85.) 
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On  3rd  Febfaary  16G3,  th3  Council  commissioned  the  captain 
of  H.M.S.   Convertite    to   capture    two    vessels  of   considerable 
burden  which  Shlvaji  was  fitting  out  at  Jaitapur  for  Moolia  and 
loading  with  ^^  suoh  goods  as  were   driven    by    storms    upon   his 
coast,  which  was   of   considerable  value/-'    [F.U.  Surat;  Vol.  2.) 
But   sucli   a   step  became   unnecessary,   as     Raoji   Pandit,  the 
Maratha   governor  of  Rajapur,  sent   for  the  four   captives  from 
Kajgarh  and  set  them  free    (about   5th  Februiry)  with   solemn 
assurances  from  Shivaji  that  the  English  would  enjoy  his  protec- 
tion in  future.      (Rajapur  to  Surat,  6tli  February   1663,   in  F.R. 
Surat,   Vol.    103.)     The   Council   at  Surat   siy  that  they  ''  had 
desisted    from      calling   that     perfidious   rebel    Shivaji    to   an 
ac:ount,  because  they   had   not   either   conveniency  of   force    or 
time.''     They  were  still  resolved  to  avenge  the    wrong    done   to 
their   masters'   property   and   the   sufferings   of    their   "  loving 
brethren, "  but  sadly  realized  that   '^  as  yet   we    are    altogether 
uncapable  for  want  of  shipping  and  men  necessary   for   such    an 
enterprise,  wherefore  patience."     (Sarat    Council  to    R.   Taylor, 
9  October  1663,  in  P.  B.  Surat,  Vol.  2.) 

Therefore,  instead  of  resorting  to  f orce^  they  began  negotia- 
tions with  Shivaji  for  compensation  for  the  loss  done  to  their 
factory  at  Rajapur.  These  were  protracted  for  many  years  till 
the  hearts  of  the  Englishmen  grew  sick.  Even  when  Shivaji  agreed 
as  to  the  amount  of  damages  and  admitted  his  liability  for  it, 
the  actual  payment  was  repeatedly  put  off  and  never  fully  carried 
out.  With  the  help  of  the  Factory  Records  preserved  in  the 
India  Office,  London,  we  can  clearly  trace  the  history  of  these 
negotiations  through  their  successive  stages,  the  alternate  hopes 
and  disappointments  of  the  English,  their  diverse  tactics,  their 
series  of  embassies,  and  their  final  conviction^,  at  the  close  of 
Shivaji's  life,  that  they  would  get  nothing  at  all  from  him.  The 
records  of  this  long-drawn  diplomatic  intercourse  afford  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  perseverance  and  patience  of  the  English 
traders,  though  one  is  apt  to  smile  when  he  reads  how  they  held 
diametrically  opposite  views  of  Shivaji's  character  and  feelings  at 
diSlereat  stages  of  the  negotiations,    as   they  hoped  or  despaired 
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of   a  settlemeiit  of   their  claims.     Our  psychology  is    naturally 
coloured  by  our  emotions. 

Shivaji^s  encounter  with  the  English  during  his  two  raid& 
on  Surafc  (in  1664  and  1670)  and  the  dispute  between  them  in 
connection  with  his  fortification  of  the  Khanderi  island  have  been 
kept  out  of  the  present  paper,  which  deals  with  the  South  Kon- 
kan  and  Kianara  factories  only. 

III. 

The  policy  of  the  English  traders  is  thus  clearly  set  forth  in 
a  letter  from  the  Deputy  Governor  and  Council  of  Bombay  to 
the  President  and  Council  of  Surat^  dated  25th  November  1668  : 

"  According  to  your  commands,  we  shall  at  convenient  time 
en  order  such  as  we  employ  to  treat  Shivaji's  servants  civilly 
wherever  they  meet  them,  but  not  to  enter  into  any  contract  with 
them,  letting  them  know  the  great  damage  the  Hon^ble  Com- 
pany hath  suffered  and  the  abuses  offered  to  our  people  on  several 
occasions,  for  which  we  expect  satisfaction  and  reparation  before 
we  enter  into  any  league  with  their  master, — all  of  which,  we 
suppose,  will  come  to  his  ears  by  one  or  more  of  his  servants, 
though  we  are  not  of  opinion  that  ever  he  will  be  brought  to 
a  peaceable  treaty  till  he  be  forced  to  it/-*  (F.  R.  Surat,  VoL 
105.) 

In  a  letter  from  the  same  to  the  same,  dated  17  March  1669, 
we  read,  *'  Shivaji  Raja  having  by  his  servants  requested  a  favour 
of  no  great  import,  not  exceeding  Rs.  iiOO,  ...  we  ...  having 
much  occasion  for  a  good  correspondence  with  his  people  on  the 
main  [-land]  from  whence  most  of  provisions  come  hither,  and 
wood  [i.e.,  fuel]  ia  special,  (which  is  not  to  be  had  other  where), 
we  were  the  more  ready  to  gratify  Shivaji  Raja/^      {Ifdd.) 

On  5th  March  1670,  the  President  and  Council  at  Surat 
instruct  the  Deputy  Governor  of  Bombay  thus  :  ''  The  war 
broke  out  between  Shivaji  and  the  Mughal  hath  put  a  check  to 
some  overtures  which  were  made  to  the  President  of  an  accom- 
modation with  Shivaji  touching  the  Company^s  demands  on  him ; 
but  we  hope  they  will  yet  go  forward,  . . .  but  we  would  not  have 
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you  appear  too  forward  lesfc  you  undervalue  our  pretence  ["  =  law- 
ful claim]  and  make  him  cool.'^      (F.  Ji.  Surjt,  Vol.  3  ) 

In  October  Shivaji  tried  to  put  the  English  o£  Bombay  in 
distress,  evidently  because  they  refused  to  sell  him  war  material 
(esp.  lead) for  his  contest  with  the  Siddi  of  Danda-Rajpuri.  Bom- 
bay writes  to  Surat  on  i  1  October  1670  :  '^  A  few  days  since  we, 
as  usually ,  sent  our  boats  to  the  main  [-land]  for  wood  to  burn 
our  ckufiam  with ;  but  ..,  our  boats  returned,  empty  being  forbid 
by  Shivaji^s  people  to  cut  any  more  wood  in  those  parts/' 
{F.  M,  Surat-,  105.)  On  il  August  167 i  Bombay  writes  to 
Surat,  "  The  Deputy  Governor  [of  Bombay]  received  an  answer 
from  Shivaji,... by  which  your  Honour,  etc.,  will  see  how  he 
slights  our  friendship. ■*'     (Ibid.) 

But  in  September  1671  Shivaji  sent  an  ambassador  to 
Bombay  to  treat  with  the  English.  Shivaji's  chief  motive  was 
to  secure  English  aid  against  Danda-Rajpuri,  especially  a  supply 
of  '^  grenadoes,  mortar-pieces  and  aminunition^^  The  Bombay 
Council  immediately  realized  that  unless  he  obtained  these  war 
materials  he  ^'  would  not  pay  a  penny  ^'  of  compensation  for  the 
loot  of  their  factory  at  Kajapur.  The  President  of  Surat  sent 
the  following  instructions  to  the  factors  at  Bombay  :  *''  Let  him 
know  that  if  he  gives  us  such  encouragement  that  we  settle  in. 
his  port,  he  may  obtain  from  us  those  advantages  that  other 
nations  do  in  whose  ports  we  trade.  But  we  would  not  positive- 
ly have  them  [  the  English  representatives  in  these  negotiations] 
promise  hi;n  those  grenadoes,  morfcar-pieces  and  ammunition  he 
desires,  nor  absolutely  deny  him,  in  regard  we  do  not  think  it 
convenient  to  help  him  against  Diuda-Rajpuri,  which  place  if  it 
were  in  his  possession,  would  prove  a  great  annoyance  to  the 
port  of  Bombay  ;  and  on  the  other  side,  our  denial  is  not  consis- 
tent at  present  with  our  interest,  in  respect  we  believe  the  keep- 
ing in  suspense  will  bring  him  to  a  speedier  conclusion  of  the 
treaty,  hoping  thereby  to  be  furnished  with  those  things  he 
desires.  ''     (  F.  U,  Surat  87.  ) 

The  negotiations,  as   might    have   been  expected     from  the 
diverse  aims  of  the  two   parties,   could   not    possibly  end  in  an 
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agreement.  They  were  protracted  till  December,  when  Shivaj i 
was  out  on  his  forays  and  "  now  not  easily  to  be  found  or  trea- 
ted witU  '\  The  English  proposed  to  send  Lieut.  Stephen  Ustick 
to  treat  directly  with  Shivaji.  (  F.  B.  Surat,  106,  Bombay 
to  Surat,  8  November  and  15  December  1671.)  This  envoy 
was  directed  to  *'  set  out  in  a  handsome  equipage  befitting  the 
Company ^s  honour  '\  with  Bam  Shcnvi,  the  Company's  inter- 
preter. {F.B.  Surat,  8  7,  Surat  to  Bombay,  30  September 
1671.) 

As  early  as  the  end  of  November,  the  Council  of  Surat  lost 
all  hope  of  a  settlement.  They  write  to  Boiiibay  (  80  Novem- 
ber 1671  ),  '*  Ram  Shenvi  hath  private  [ly]  discoursed  with  us 
[as  to]  what  Shivaji  proposes  to  us  by  way  of  accommodation  and 
what  he  demands  from  us  in  order  to  the  supply  of  his  wars 
against  Danda-Rajpuri,  in  both  which  we  find  so  much  subtility, 
self-policy  and  unseoure  inconstancy  on  his  part,  and  so  groat 
dtfiiculties  and  apparent  hazard  on  the  Company^s  to  deal  with 
him  on  these  terms,  that  we  begin  to  despair  of  bringing  the 
business  to  any  issue  in  the  way  it  is  now  carried.... We  do  con- 
firm our  former  resolution  that  till  the  matter  of  satisfaction  for 
the  Company's  and  nation^s  former  losses  be  first  determined,  we 
cannot  with  honour  or  safety  concede  to  any  thing  which  ho 
proposeth''. 

The  instructions  to  Lieut.  Ustick  were  ''  that  he  endeavour  to 
end  the  dispute  touching  satisfaction  of  past  damages. . .,  as  also  to 
procure  his  [  i.e.,  Shivaji's]  general  qawl  or  far  man  for  us  to 
trade  with  freedom  and  security  in  all  the  ports  of  his  country 
and  inland  cities  whatsoever,  paying  2  per  cent,  custom."'''  {KB. 
Surat,  87.) 

The  Maratha  envoy  had  brought  with  himself  to  Bombay 
Rs.  6,000  worth  of  the  cloth  looted  at  Surat  in  October  1670 
consisting  of  katanis,  rumdis,  etc.,  and  asked  the  English  to 
buy  them  ;  but  ''  they  being  not  commodities  proper  for  the 
Hon'ble  Company  to  deal  in  ■"  the  factors  refused  to  buy  them. 
(  F.  B.  Surat,  87,  Surat  to  Bombay,  1  January  1672.  )  But  as 
Shivaji  had  presumably  no  ready  money  to    spare,   the    English 
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were  ready  to  aocept  these  goods  in  part  payment  of  ''  what  shall 
be  agreed  on  to  be  due  for  satisfaction  of  our  former  losses, 
provided  that  the  commodities  were  not  over-rated,  but  cheap 
and  good  in  their  kind/'  {Ibid,  30  November  1671.)  A 
compromise  was,  however,  made  with  the  Maratha  ambassador; 
the  English  lent  him  Rs.  1,500  upon  his  goods  payable  at  two 
months'  time.  Lieut.  Ustick  was  to  have  set  out  on  his 
embassy  on  15th  January  1672,  but  was  detained  at  Bombay 
by  a  message  from  Shivaji  saying  that  he  was  too  busy  fighting 
the  Mughal  generals  in  Baglana  to  receive  the  envoy  then. 
(F.  B,  Surat,  106,  Bombay  to  Surat,  13  and  20  January 
1672.) 

IV. 

At  last  Lieut.  Ustick  was  sent  on  his  mission  on  10th 
March  1672,  and  came  back  on  13th  May,  with  failure. 
*'  He,  after  a  long  and  tedious  attendance,  had  half  an  hour's 
discourse  with  him  (Shivaji)  and  his  Brahmans  to  little  effect, 
but  at  last  [Shivaji]  proffered  5,000  pagodas  towards  our  losses, 
and  promiseth,  if  your  Honour  will  please  to  settle  a  factory 
at  Rajapur,  to  show  all  kindness  and  civility  imaginable  to  the 
said  factory."  (Bombay  to  Surat,  13  March  and  14  May  1672, 
F,B.  Surat,  106.) 

The  negotiations  broke  down  on  the  question  of  the  amount 
of  the  indemnity,  A  Bombay  letter  to  the  Company,  dated 
21st  December  1672,  [O.G.  3722)  states, ''We  demanded  one 
hundred  thousand  rupees,  they  offered  20,000,  declaring  that 
Shivaji  never  made  more  advantage  by  what  was  robbed  of  the 
English  ;...that  what  was  taken  in  the^  chests,  trunks  and 
warehouses  of  particular  men  {i.e.,  European  private  traders), 
it  may  be  was  plundered  by  his  soldiers,  but  he  never  had 
anything  thereof,  and  therefore  would  not  satisfy  for  it ;  but 
what  (booty)  was  received  and  entered  into  his  books  he  was 
willing  to  restore  and  make  satisfaction  f or  ...  While  these 
things  were  transacting,  Shivaji  was  engaged  in  a  great  design 
against  the  Koli  country,  whereupon  the  (Brahman)  minister 
appointed    to    treat     (with    Mr.    Ustick)    being    called   away, 
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Mr.  Ustick  also  retiiTiied  to  Bombay /^    But  the  English  factors 
deliberately  held   off  from  pressing  the  negotiations  to  a  close. 
As  they  write,  '^  We  have  a  hard  and   ticklish   game  to   play, 
for  the  King  (Aurangzib)  being  highly  enraged  against  Shivaji, 
should  he  understand  that  we  ...hold  any  correspondence  with 
him,  it  might  probably  cause  him  to  order   some  disturbance   to 
be  given  to  your  general  affairs,  not  only  in  these  parts  but  in 
Bengal  also.     On  the  other  hand,  we  are  forced  to  keep  fair 
with    Shivaji  also,  because  from  his  countries  we  are  supplied 
with  provisions,  timber  and  firewood,  and  likwise  your  inhabi- 
tants of  Bombay  drive  a  good  trade  into  the  main  [-land],  which 
would  be  a  great  prejudice  to  your  island  if  it  were  obstructed. 
On  these  considerations  we  judge  it  your  interest  to  suspend 
the  treaty  at  present.... We  shall  have  great  difficulty  to  recover 
anything  for  those  gentlemen  (i.e.,  private  traders)   who  suffered 
particularly   in    that   loss   at    E-ajapur,    for    Shivaji  ...  by   the 
merchants  of  Eajapur  hath  understood  what  did  belong   to  the 
Company  and  what  to  particular  men  ;   the  latter  he  disowns 
totally.... Had  it  not  been  for  our  standing  on   some   satisfaction 
ior  Ihem,  we  had  ended  the  dispute  before  now.''     {Ibid,) 

V. 

Between  May  and  December  1672  two  envoys  were  sent  by 
IS  hi  vaji  to  the  English  factors  at  Bombay.  In  February  1673, 
a  third  envoy,  Pilaji,  came  from  Shivaji,  but  was  dismissed 
without  effecting  anything.  In  May  the  Bombay  Council  resolved 
"  to  send  Mr.  Thomas  NiccoUs  with  a  Banian  broker  to  make 
-&  final  demand  of  the  damage  done  us  at  Bajapur,  and  now 
lately  by  his  forces  in  Hubli.''^  {F.B.  Surat,  Vol.  3,  Surat 
Consultation^  24  May  1673.) 

On  19th  May^  Niccolls  left  Bombay  with  37  persons  in  all 
for  Bairi  castle,  which  he  was  permitted  to  ascend  on  tho  2.0rd. 
He  interviewed  Shambhuji  on  the  24th  in  the  absence  of  Shivaji 
on  a  pilgrimage.  On  2nd  June  Shivaji  returned  to  the  castle, 
and  next  day  Niccolls  was  received  in  a^jdience.  The  Raja 
*  Ihe  lajjtcr  amour.ted  1©  7,894  i^agoda«,-or  £  3,500  . 
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took  tlie  English  envoy  by  the  hand  and  showed  him  where  he 
•should  sit,  which  was  on  the  left  hand  near  one  of  his  side 
pillows,  and  then  asked  hirp.  his  business.  But  in  spite  of  the 
kindness  of  his  manners,  Shivaji  did  nothing  to  settle  the  dispute 
and  on  the  6th  dismissed  Niccolls  saying  ''  he  would  send  on 
an  answer  to  the  President  by  one  of  his  own  people  named 
Bhimaji  Pandit,  a  day  or  two  after  me."  So  Niccolls  returned 
to  Bombay  (17th  June)  without  achieving  anything.  (Niccolls' 
diary  in  O.  C.  3? 87.) 

Soon  afterwards  Bhimaji  arrived  at  Bombay  (21st)  and 
after  some  discussions  left  with  Narayan  Shenvi  (the  interpreter 
o?  the  English)  to  represent  matters  to  his  master.  Late  in 
September  the  two  returned  to  Bombay  with  the  following  letter 
(0.     C,     3952)  :-. 

From  Shivaji  Raja  to  the  Ilon^ble  GerM  Aunffier,  Governor 
of  Bomhatj:  *'  I  received  your  Honour's  letter  by  Bhimaji  Pandit 
and  Narajan  Shenvi,  who  manifested  the  good  correspondence 
that  your  Honour  doth  use  with  me  ;  likewise  they  treated  with 
me  about  the  business  of  Rajapur  which  I  have  answered  and 
do  send  them  again  to  treat  with  your  Honour,  my  desire  being 
only  to  keep  the  same  correspondence  which  your  Honour  doth 
•svith  me.  I  shall  not  say  more  but  desire  you  that  there  may 
be  no  difference  in  our  friendship,  for  I  am  very  well  acquainted 
of  your  Honour's  prudence.  I  sent  your  Honour  a  present,  which 
I  desire  you  to  accept  of." 

A  Committee  of  the  Bombay  Council  was  appointed  to  meet 
on  1st  October  and  receive  Shivaji's  objections  to  the  Company's 
demands.  On  3rd  October  the  Maratha  envoy  offered  7,000 
pagodas,  which  was  refused.  Later  he  increased  it  to  10,025 
pagodas,  to  be  allowed  in  custom  duties,  etc,  (0,  C.  3758; 
Ji'.  R.  Surat,  Vol.   103,  Bombay  to  Surat,  29   September  1673). 

Surat  agreed  with  Bombay  (10  July  1673)  ''to  accept  so  small 
a  sum  as  eight  to  ten  thousand  pagodas,  which  is  not  the  quarter 
part  the  damage  the  nation  sustained  in  Rajapur ;''  of  this  amount 
8,000  pagodas  were  to  be  paid  in  money  or  goods  and  the 
balance  in  the  form  of  exemption  from  all  custom  duties  at  the 
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port  of  Rajapur  for  five  or  at  least  three  years.     (F,  R.  Surat, 
Vol.  3.) 

The  evasions  of  Shivaji  thoroughly  disgusted  the  English 
merchants.  As  the  Surat  Council  records  (  F,  R.  Surat,  Vol. 
3,  19  July  1673),  "  Seeing  there  is  no  probability  of  security 
from  such  a  heathen,  who  while  we  are  in  treaty  with  him 
for  satisfaction  for  our  losses  at  Rajapur,  gives  orders  for  the 
robbing  our  factory  at  Hubli,  we  can  ^think  of  no  better  way 
to  recover  the  Hon^ble  Company  and  nafcion-'s  right  than  by 
taking  what  vessels  belong  to  his  ports.  '^  A  little  earlierjOn  24th 
May,  they  had  concluded,  ^^  It  is  absolutely  inecessary  to  break 
with  him,  but  not  at  this  time  when  we  have  war  with  the 
Dutch. ^'  But  by  1st  October  an  amicable  settlement  was  in 
sight,  "  Shivaji  holds  a  fair  understanding  with  us  and  we  with 
him,  the  old  difference  of  [about]  Rajapur  being  in  a  manner 
concluded  upon  honourable  terms,  to  our  advantage  and  reputa- 
tion. "  [0.  C.  3779.)  The  hopes  of  the  English  ran  high  ;  on 
23rd  October  Bombay  writes  to  Surat  ( 0.  0.  3870),  "  We  arc 
near  a  conclusion  with  our  neighbour  Shivaji  for  the  old  wrongs 
of  Rajapur.,.. The  new  controversy  touching  Hubli  we  have  re- 
served for  another  time,  ...  so  that  if  Shivaji  attempts  Surat  you 
may  be  somewhat  the  safer,  though  we  advise  you  not  to  trust 
him,  yet  we  daresay  if  he  hath  a  kindness  for  any  nation  it  is  for 
the  English,  and  we  believe  he  will  not  disturb  any  house  where 
the  English  flag  is.-'^ 

But  the  treaty  though  fully  agreed  on  between  Shivaji^s  envoy 
and  the  English  in  the  third  week  of  October  was  not  signed 
and  confirmed  by  Shivaji  himself  for  more  than  two  months 
afterwards,  as  he  was  absent  on  a  long  campaign  (0.  C.  3910, 
Bombay  to  Co.,  13  December  1673). 

VI. 

The  English,  therefore,  decided  to  send  a  formal  embassy  to 
Shivaji  to  conclude  this  business,  especially  as  his  grand  corona- 
tion was  to  take  place  in  June  1674;  Mr.  Henry  Oxinden  was 
chosen  for  the  mission,  and  Narayan  Shenvi  was  sent  to  Ralgarh 
(arriving  there  on  24  March),  ''to  prepare  business   against  Mr. 
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Henry  Oxinden's   arrival  to  him. '^     {F,  R.  Surat,  Vol.  3,  Surat 
Consult.,  16  April  1674). 

Oxinden's  account  of  his  mission  to  Shivaji,  from  13th  May 
to  16th  June,  is  well  known  to  students  of  Bombay  history  hav- 
ing been  summarised  in  Fryer's  Travels  and  also  in  the  Bombay 
Gazelteer,  (1st  Ed.)  Vol.  XI,  pages  366-368.  I  have  the  full  text 
of  his  Letters  and  Memorial  or  Narrative  before  me,  coverino*  16 
foolscap  folio  pages  and  giving  valuable  details  about  Shivaii^'s 
coronation,  the  course  of  the  negotiations,  and  the  final  agreement. 
Shiva  held  out  for  some  time  on  the  question  of  restoring  to 
their  owners  the  ships  of  the  English  or  of.  the  inhabitants  of  Bom- 
bay wrecked  on  his  coast,  but  on  11th  June  Naraji  Pandit  sent 
word  to  Oxinden  that  "  the  Raja  had  granted  all  our  demands  and 
articles,  except  our  money  passing  current  in  his  country.  ■'''  On 
the  1 2th  all  the  ministers  {ashta  pradhan)  signed  the  treaty, 
which  was  formally  delivered  to  Oxinden  at  Narayan  Pandifs 
house.     (F,  n,  Surat,  Vol.  88.) 

In  November  Shivaji's  request  for  being  sold  50  great  ordnance 
from  40  to  60  cwt.  weight  and  2  great  brass  guns,  was  politely 
declined  by  the  English  as  '^  so  publio  an  action  as  that  must 
needs  provoke  this  king "  [Aurangzib].  (Surat  to  Bombay, 
13  November  1674). 

VII. 

In  the  terms  of  the  above  agreement,  the  English  factory  at 
Bajapur  was  reopened  in  1675,  with  some  difficulty,  as  the  follow- 
ing letter  fi'om  the  Bajapur  factors  to  Surat,  dated  6th  Feb- 
raary  1675,  shows  :  — 

'^  It  was  thought  fit  to  send  the  broker  with  the  President's 
letter  to  Annaji  Pandit  and  the  Subahdar,  giving  them  notice  of 
our  arrval.  Mr.  Ward  being  earnest  for  our  old  house,  Annaji 
told  him  that  he  should  not  have  it,  and  that  he  did  not  care 
whether  we  stayed  here  or^no  ;  if  we  did  not,  his  master  would 
save  1,000  pagodas  by  it  ;  and  further  will  have  it  [that]  the 
house  was  allowed  for  in  that  sum  granted  us  by  his  master 
towards  satisfaction  for  our  losses.  He  is  not  only  one  of 
Sh'vaji's  great  favourites  but  Governor  in  Chief  of  all  Konkan, 
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SO  tbat  we  cannot  settle  in  any  place  but  ft  is  under  Lis  juris- 
diction ^^  (F.U  Surat,  88). 

In  March  next  the  factors  of  Rijapur  had  an  auJience  with 
Shivaji  of  which  a  detailed  and  very  interesting  report  has 
been  preserved  (Rajapur  letter,  20  April  1675.  F.  Jl.  Surat, 
88)  :  — 

"  The  Rajah  came  on  the  22nd  [March]  about  midday, 
accompanied  with  abundaucs  of  horse  an  J  foot  and  about  150 
palankins.  So  soon  as  we  heard  of  his  near  approach,  we  went 
out  of  our  tent  and  very  near  met  him.  He  ordered  his  palankin 
to  stand  still,  called  us  very  near  him,  seemed  very  glad  to  see 
us  and  muih  pleased  [that]  we  came  to  meet  him,  and  said  the 
sun  being  hot  he  would  not  keep  us  now,  but  in  the  evening  he 
would  send  for  us. 

[23rd  March  ?]  The  Raj  i  came.  He  stopped  his  jpalankin 
and  called  us  to  him.  When  we  were  pretty  near  him  we  made 
a  stop,  but  he  beckoned  with  his  hand  till  I  was  up  close  with 
him.  He  diverted  himself  a  little  by  taking  in  his  hand  the 
locks  of  my  periwig  and  asked  us  several  questions  ;  at  length 
asked  us  how  we  liked  Raj  ipur  and  said  he  was  informed  we 
were  not  well  pleased  there,  but  bid  us  not  be  in  the  least  dis- 
satisfied for  what  [had]  passed.  He  would  order  things  for  the 
future  to  our  full  satis  Faction,  and   that   we  might  be  sure  that 

...no  reasonable  request  we  should  make  to  him  would  he  deny 
us 

The  next  morning  [25th  March]   we  were   sent  for  again    in 

the  Rajah^s  name.     We  were  admitted  into  his   presence.     I  was 

placed   so  near     him  on  his  right   hand    that  I  could  touch  him. 

With  him   we  continued    about   two  hours,  which  was  most  part 

spent   in   answering    many  of    his  questions.     At     length    we 

presented  him  our  paper   of  desires   [previously  "  translated   into 

the  country  language  "'\,  which  after  had  been  read  to   him  with 

a  little  pause,    seriously  looking   on  us,   [he]  said  that  it  was   all 

granted  us.     He   would   give   us  a   far  man   for  all  ^\     But  the 

s'ege  of  Phonda    which    Shivaji  began   immediately  afterwards^ 

delayed  the  granting  of  such  a  farman. 
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VIII. 

In  September  1675  Mr.  Samuel  Austen  went  to  Ralgarh  on 
an  embassy  from  Bombay  to  demand  satisfaction  for  the  damage 
done  to  the  Company's  factory  at  Dharamgaon  in  Khandesh. 
This  Shivaji  refused  to  pay,  saying  that  the  factory  was  looted 
by  ''  vagabonds  and  scouts  without  order  or  the  knowledge  of  his 
general  ",  He,  however,  ''  after  a  strict  debate "  gave  his  qawl 
(assurance  of  safety)  to  all  the  English  factories  "  to  prevent 
like  injuries.'''     (0.  C.  4106.) 

But  the  Rajapur  damages  long  continued  unpaid.  On 
19th  July  1676  Snrat  wrote  to  Bombay  suggesting  that  a 
''discreet  and  sober''  Engi:shman  with  Giridhar-das  should  be 
sent  to  dun  the  Hajah  for  the  money,  as  Narayan  Shenvi  was 
dilatory. 

On  11th  October  news  was  received  from  Naraj^an 
Shenvi  at  the  Maratha  Court,  that  Shivaji  was  willing  to  satisfy 
his  debt  to  the  Company  in  "  vairats  or  hatty"  and  the  Council 
agreed  to  accept  them  if  no  better  terms  couhl  be  secured.  Six 
days  later  the  Surat  Council  in  disgust  ordered  the  Eajapur 
factory  to  be  withdrawn,  since,  ''  so  long  as  that  pirate  and 
universal  robber  [Shivaji]  Jives,  that  hath  no  regard  to  frienj 
nor  foe,  God  nor  man,  there  can  be  no  security  in  any  trade  in 
his  country."  This  was  only  a  threat  to  Shivaji's  ministers, 
aud  the  factory  was  dissolved  only  in  1681. 

Early  in  1677  the  patience  of  the  English  seemed  to  have 
been  exhausted.  Surat  wrote  to  Bombay  on  26  January  1677, 
"  If  Shivaji  still  continues  to  baflSe  you,  we  desire  you  to  seize 
and  make  prize  of  some  of  his  vessels  belonging  to  Dabhul, 
Chaul  or  Kalian  or  any  other  of  his  ports,  letting  the  men  have 
their  liberty  and  taking  care  that  none  of  the  goods  be  embezzled 
or  made  away,  for  this  will  be  the  only  way  to  make  him  rightly 
understand  himself."  (F,  U,  Surat,  89.)  The  threat,  however, 
was  not  carried  out.  The  people  of  Bombay  were  entirely 
dependent  on  Shivaji's  territory  on  the  mainland  for  their  fuol, 
timber,  fresh  provisions  and  cattle,  and  he  could  also  have 
effectually    stopped  the  passage  of   their  expart  merchandise 
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across  the  Konkan  and  Kanara  coast-strip,  the  wholo  of  which 
was  now  in  his  hands.  He,  on  his  part,  depended  on  Bombay 
for  salt. 

In  January  1678,  as  we  learn  from  a  Surat  letter, ''for 
Shivaji^'s  former  debt,  they  [i.e  ,  the  Rajapur  factors]  are  forced 
to  take  betel  nuts  as  Shivaji-'s  ministers  will  rate  it  at/'  [F,  B., 
Surat,  89.)  But  even  thus  the  indemnity  was  not  paid.  The 
Surat  Council,  in  April,  May  and  July,  express  their  indigna- 
tion at  the  deceitful  fair  promises  of  Shivaji^s  ministers  and  that 
Eajah's  evasion  of  the  demands  made  upon  him,  and  decide  to 
withdraw  the  factories  at  Karwar,  Hubli  and  Rajapur,  if  matters 
did  not  improve.  {Ibid.)  On  18th  March  1680  Bombay  writes 
to  Surat,  '^  we  are  very  glad  the  management  of  the  business 
with  Shivaji  is  to  your  liking.  He  hath  confirmed  all  . . .  A 
hundred  kJiandi  of  betel  nut  is  sent  us  on  account  of  our  demand 
for  satisfaction  of  the  two  vessels  lost. '"'  (F.  i2.  Surat,  108.) 
On  5th  April  following  the  Rajah  died. 

Shivaji  never  paid  the  promised  indemnity  as  long  as  he 
lived,  and  the  Rajapur  factory  was  closed  in  Shambhuji's  reign 
(December  1G82  or  January  1G83.)      [F,  R  Surat,  91.) 


VI— Sugar  Industry  in  Ancient  India. 

By  Rai  Bahadur  Joges  Chandra  Ray,  MA. 

In   view  of  the  present  efforts  to  increase   the   total   output 
of   sugar!  in   the     country  it    may  be   useful  to    glance  at  the 
industry     in   ancient   times.     My   information   is  meagre,   but 
sufficient  to  indicate  some  of  the  broad  facts.     It  will  be   seen 
that,  as  in  other  industries  so   in   this,   there  has  not  been  any 
marked  improvement  since   remote   times.     As  a  result   of  the 
study,  however,  two   facts  of   great  importance   at   the   present 
moment  come  out  for  special  notice,  viz.    the  suitability  of  Bihar 
and  Northern  Bengal  including  the  western  portion  of  Assam  for 
the  cultivation  of  sugarcane,  and   the   desirability   of    preparing 
the  (7 w^  of  Hindi  instead  of  the  ^«(/ of    Bengali   for    home   con- 
sumption.    The     reader   is  requested    to    note     the   difference 
between  the  two  products  which  are  often   confounded.  The  gtid 
of  Hindi  is  the  same  as  the  gul  of  Marathi.     It  is   the  dried-up 
juice  of  the  cane  without  any  attempt  at  crystallization ;    while 
the  gud  of  Bengal  and  Orissa  is  generally   a   mixture  of   liquid 
molasses  and    solid   crystals.     The  proportion  of   these  two  of 
course  varies ;  but  unless  there  is  some  solid  in  the  form   of  crys- 
tals  large  enough   to  be   easily  seen,  the  product  is  not  gu^. 
Hence  the  confusion.     To  avoid  it  I  shall  use  the  word  gur,  as 
is  sometimes  done  by  European  writers,  to   denote   the  Bengal 
gn4'     But  more  of  this  later  on. 

2.  The  Sanskrit  word  for  sugar,  whether  refiaed  or  not,  is 
sarkard.  In  fact,  the  word,  sugar,  is  no  other  than  the  Arabic 
saJcar  and  Hindi  saUaVy  an  easy  corruption  of  the  Sanskrit  word. 
In  the  Vedas  it  denotes  '  gritty  particles ',  a  meaning  retained  in 
later  Sanskrit  literature  in  which  the  word  came  to  denote  also 
sugar  on  account  of  its  crystals.  Unless  the  substance  is  ci  ystalline, 
it  is  not  ^ar/tard.  We  may  go  further  and  assert  that  the  crystals 
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must  be  small,  say,  as  small  as  sand  grains.  When  these  are  large, 
as  in  candy,  the  word  upa^a  which  usually  denotes  crystalline 
quartz,  is  used  in  Sanskrit.  The  history  of  these  two  words; 
implies  that  the  knowledge  of  converting  saccharine  juice  into 
the  ciystalline  form  was  much  later  than  the  Yedas 

3.  In  fact  there  is  no  mention  of  any  saccharine  substance  in; 
the  Vedas  other  than  honey.  The  latter  being  a  natu.ral  product 
requiring  no  preparation,  as  it  naturally  came  intO'  use.  There 
occurs,  however,  the  word,  iJcshUj  'sugarcane',  in  the  Vedas,  and 
there  was  a  very  ancient  family  of  the  name  of  Ikshvaku  cele- 
brated in  the  Ramayana.  The  question  arises  whether  the  Vedic 
Aryans  cultivated  the  cane  or  knew  it  as  a  weed.  The  latter 
hypothesis  falls  to  the  ground  if  we  assume  th  it  they  inhabited 
the  Punjab  or  even  the  United  Provinces  when  they  came  to* 
know  the  cane.  For,  though  the  original  home  of  the  plant 
is  unknown,  it  could  not  be  there,  the  plant  preferring  hot 
and  humid  climate  as  in  Eastern  Bengil.  {See  also  Decandolle.) 
Therefore  we  conclude  that  the  Vedic  Arj  ans  while  living  in  th& 
west  of  Northern  India  cultivated  sugarcane.  No  one  appears 
to  have  traced  the  reason  of  the  family  name  of  Ikshvaku.  I 
suggest  that  the  ancestor  of  the  family  had  a  sugarcane  planta* 
tion,  probably  extensive,  and  his  descendants  thus  came  to  ba 
known  as  o{  the  family  of  the  sugarcane  planter."^ 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  cane  used  to  be  chewed  merely, 
or  pressed^  or  whether  its  juice^  dried  up   for  future  use.     The 

•  Cf,  the  word,  ikshvaku,  *a  tw.ningpUnt '.  Itiis  so-called  because  it  surround* 
the  sugarcane^  i.e.,  twines  round  it.  See  Amara-koshi  and  its  annotations.  A 
similar  derivation  may  be  easily  given  to  denote  one  who  fences  round  the  cane 
(to  secure  it  against  the  ravag  -s  of  its  enemies).  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a 
startling  suggestion,  chiefly  because  we  never  thought  of  the  woid,  ikshu,  occurring 
in  the  Vedas,  and  because  the  dignity  of  the  family  is  lowered  if  we  assume  it  to 
have  originated  from  a  sugarcane  planter.  But  some  of  the  Vtdic  Aryans  must 
surely  have  btjen  <ultivators.  The  word  ikshu  is  derived  from  the  root,  ish  '  to 
desire' ;  the  people  longed  for  it  on  account  of  its  sweet  juice.  Compare  also  ishika 
and  ishu,  *  a  reed  *,  hence  'an  arrow';  isha,  'one  possessed  of  sap*,  hence  the 
month  of  dsvina,  because  it  was  a  wet  month.  So  to  the  Aryans  of  old  ikshu 
was  a  reed  possessing  a  sap  which  was  desired.  In  Porsian  it  is  nai  sakar  /  a  reed 
of  sugar  '.  Strabo,  th^'  Greek  geographer  (I  B.C.),  vaguely  described  the  plant  as 
the  Indian  honey-bearing  reed. 
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abserrce  of  words  to  denote  a  press,  ikshu-j/oyatray  or  extraction 
of  the  juice  cannot  be  taken  to  indicate  that  the  knowledge  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  plant.  We  have,  however,  positive 
evidence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  plant  and  manufacture  of  gtida 
in  the  Sutra  works  (e.g.)  Baudhayana  Sutra,  1,5,140  fand  IM) 
and  also  in  Panini.  We  therefore  conclude  that  India  has  been 
cultivating  sugarcane  and  preparing  guda  for  at  least  three 
thousand  years. 

4.  Guda,  as  we  shall  presently  see>  was  the  inspissated  juice 
of  the  sugarcane.  There  was  evidently  some  sort  of  machine  f  oi- 
the  extraction  of  the  juice.  We  do  not  know  what  it  was  like. 
But  once  the  juice  was  obtained  it  was  observed  that  it  does  not 
keep  sweet,  and  the  easy  solution  of  the  difficulty  was  found  in 
evaporation  by  heat.  Guda  was  thus  the  first  product  of  the 
manufacture  in  the  earliest  times. 

5.  This  fact  explains  why  tiie  injunction  is  to  use  guda  when 
honey  is  not  available.  In  worshipping  the  deities  and  offering 
oblations  to  the  ancestors,  and  in  fact  in  all  Hindu  rituals  and 
semi-rituals  honey  is  preferred^  and  next  to  it  gttda^  because  I 
fancy  the  latter  was  the  earliest  substitute  known.  Those  who 
know  anything  of  the  reason  of  the'preference  of  certain  articles 
in  Hindu  rituals  will  understand  why  sagary  products  other  than 
guda  are  not  permissible.  The  old  in  all  countries  hold  their 
sway  even  when  better  substitutes  are  known. 

6.  At  the  time  and  in  the  country  of  Charaka  (6th  century 
B.  c.  ?)  two  varieties  of  sugarcane  were  knovv^n,  viz.  pnuiidrahi 
and  vamsaka.  The  first  name  has  undoubtedly  given  rise  to  the 
modern  vernacular  names  of  paundia,  paiitidd,  pundi,  pitri,  etc., 
a  celebrated  variety  cultivated  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  conntry* 
It  is  as  good  for  chewing  as  for  pressing  and  manufacture  of 
guda  and  other  products.  The  name,  vamsaka,  of  the  other 
variety  has  probably  given  vam^i  of  the  Bombay  Presidency. 

7.  The  name,  paundraka,  leads  us  to  a  remarkable  piece  of 
history.  It  is  asserted  by  all  commentators  of  Sanskrit  lexicons 
that  the  variety  is  so  named  because  it  used  to  be  grown  in  the 
country  called  PuDdra,  or  Northern  Bengal.     It  was  a  country 
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inhabited  by  the  Paundrakas.  Manu  fiayg  that  the  people 
were  originally  military,  but  became  degraded  on  account  of  their 
change  of  occupation.  The  caste  i^  now  known  as  Puda  and 
Pod  in  Bengal,  and  is  mainly  agricultural.  A  pertinent  ques- 
tion arises  here  : — Did  the  nam:e  of  the  country  give  its  name  to 
the  cane,  or  the  name  of  the  cane  to  the  country  ?  Either  was 
possible.  We  know  plants  whose  names  have  been  derived  from 
those  of  the  places  from  which  they  were  first  obtained.  This 
is  natural,  and  we  may  say  that  the  pautylra  cane  derived  its 
name  from  that  of  the  country  in  which  it  was  first  found  by  the 
Aryans^  On  the  other  hand^  there  are  instances  of  the  name  of 
places  having  originated  from  some  striking  natural  feature^r 
This  is  common  enough  in  all  languages.  Why  Was  the  country, 
Pundra,  so  called  ?  Etymologists  tell  us  that  the  word  is 
derived  from  the  root  purid,  ^  to  pound  •*, '  to  reduce  to  powder '' 
[of.  the  words,  '  pound  ''  and  '  powder  ') .  From  this  we  infer 
that  there  was  something  in  the  country  which  used  to  be  cut 
or  pounded  and  possibly  something  which  used  to  be  reduced  t9> 
powder,  which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Aryans  who  first  went 
there.  There  appears  therefore  just  a  possibility  of  the  country 
having  been  named  from  the  fact  of  its  possessing  sugarcane 
plantations.  In  his  Sanskrit -English  Dictionary,  Monies 
Williams  gives  the  following  meanings  of  the-  word,  paundra 
which  is  written  also  as  paundraJca :  a  species  of  sugarcane  o>f  a 
pale  straw  colour  ;  a  particular  mixed  caste  of  hereditary  suo-ar- 
boilers  ;  name  of  a  people.  Th«  second  meaning  points  to  the 
faot  that  the  name  of  the  country  had  sovie  connection  with  the 
paundd  cane.  In  fa3t  we  learn  from  the  same  authority  that 
pmd ra  denotel  "the  country  of  the  sugarcane^\  We  do  not 
know  how  the  cane  was  pressed.  But  it  is  curious  to  note  that 
at  places  in  the  District  of  Rangpur,  and,  I  am  informed,  of 
also  Benares,  the  juice  is  extracted  even  now  in  oil-mills, 
known  as  ghdtii.  This  must  be  a  relic  of  the  past  when  the 
cane  used  to  be  cut  into  small  pieces  and  pressed  as  oil-seeds^ 
The  roller  crushing  machine  appears  to  have  been  invented, 
later,  probably  when  cotton  cultivation  extended  and  required 
^  suitable  gianing  inachine. 
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8.  There  are,   however,  other  evidences   to  show   that  thd 
original  seat  of  the  cultivation  of  the  Paunda  cane  was  Northern 
Bengal,  and  that  at  this  place  the  Aryans  became  acquainted  with 
gu^a.     There  was  a  place   famous   in  the   history   of   Bengal 
bearing  the  name  Pauadra-vardhana,  where  not  only   the  Paua- 
dras   lived,  but  also,  according  to  the  lexicon  of  Vachaspati,  the 
pamdra  cane  flourished.     Still  more  remarkable  is  the  fact  that   . 
the  place  was  known  also  as  Gauda.     The  latter  name  occurs  in 
Pariini  (say,  7th  century  B.c  )j^.     According    to   this   authority, 
Gauda     comes    from  ffuda.      Connecting    all  these  we    have 
hardly  any  doubt  as  to   the  earliest  place   of  cultivation  of  the 
Paunda   cane   and  of   the   manufacture    of  ffuda  having   been 
Northern  Bengal  including  the  eastern  portion  of  Bihar,^ 

9.  Charaka  briefly  describes  the  following  products^:  "'<  Wl^'A 
the  juice  of  sugarcane  is  evaporated  down  to  One^^fdurth,  one- 
third,  or  one-half  the  volume,  the  product  is  hshudra-guda. 
Guda  is  a  purified  product  and  contains  very  little  impurities. 
Matsyovidi  is  purer  than   gitda^  khanda  purer  than   matst/andl^ 

•  In  the  Commercial  Products  of  India  Sir  George  Watt  writes  under  Sac- 
charum  :  "  The  ancient  name  for  Bengal  is  Gaura,  a  word  supposed  by  some 
to  have  denoted  the  country  of  gur,  and  hence  it  has  bepn  affirmed  that  in 
Bengal  originated  the  art  of  sugar  manuf  tcture.  This  seems  highly  improbablCi 
since  guda  occurs  in  the  classic  worts  of  India  prior  to  the  Aryan  conquests  of 
Bengal."  I  am  afr  lid  the  learned  author  has  unconsciously  gone  beyond  his 
data.  For,  though  the  earliest  mention  of  guda  is  found  in  the  Sanskrit  works  of 
the  Sutra  period  (say,  10th  to  6th  century  b.  c.)  when  Panini  lived,  the  name  of 
the  Paundras  occurs  in  the  Aitareya  Brahmana,  a  work  undoubtedly  older  thaa 
the  Sutras  by  several  centuries.  The  people  are  described  there  as  the  degraded 
descendants  of  Visvamitra,  one  of  the  Vedic  bards.  In  the  Atharva-Yeda,  I  am 
informed,  there  are  the  names  of  the  countries,  Anga  (Bhagalpur)  and  Magadha 
(Bihar),  which  adjoin,  if  not  form  a  part  of,  the  old  Paundra  country.  In  the 
Aitareya  Aranyaka  of  the  Vedic  period,  there  is  the  name  Vanga,  the  Eastern 
Bengal.  In  the  Mahabharata,  Paun<Jr!i,  a  King  of  the  Pundras  and  regarded 
as  a  son  of  Vasu-deva,  the  father  of  Krishaa,  took  part  in  the  war.  The  Vedic 
Aryans  of  later  date  than  the  Rig-Ved-^  were  therefore  undoubtedly  aware  of 
Western  and  Northern  Bengal.  The  fact  that  they  applied  the  word  iarJcara 
in  a  new  sense  to  denote  sugw  shows  that  it  was  new  to  them.  In  the  same' 
way  they  used  the  word  guda,  because  it  was  made  iuto  balls.  Of  this  I  shall 
have  to  say  a  great  deal  later  on. 
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and  Sarkara  pnrer  than  klianda.  Sarkara  is  the  purest  form.  The 
cooling  property  of  these  varies  with  their  purity.  The  $arkarot. 
obtained  from  giida  acts  as  an  aphrodisiac.  It  is  ntttritlous  and 
fattening,  and  heals  wounds/^ 

IQ.  This  list  includes  all  the  products  known  in  ancient  times. 
Chanakya  and  Susruta,  for  instance,  enumerate  the  same  five 
in  the  same  order.  But  while  the  first  does  not  describe  their 
properties  since  his  was  not  a  medical  work  while  those  of 
Charaka  and  Susruta  were,  the  latter  adds  many  new  properties 
to  those  given  by  the  former.  Chanakya  is  silent  on  the  varieties 
of  cane  cultivated,  but  does  not  omit  to  tell  us  that  its  cultivation. 
&  both  troublesome  and  expensive.  "^ 

11.  Susruta,  who  I  believe  flourished  in  Magadha  and 
probably  in  the  same  century  (4>  B.C.)  with  Chanakya,  shows 
advanced  knowledge.  He  distinguishes  two  grades  of  gu^eu  / 
recognizes  twelve  varieties  of  cane  ;  specifies  the  five  products, 
definitely.  His  inferior  grade  of  gmda  contained  Jcshdray  '  impuri- 
ties '',  and  the  superior  grade  none.  The  sarkara  from  which  no 
impurities  could  be  separated  was  regarded  as  the  best.  From 
this  we  learn  that  the  art  of  clarifying  the  juice  and  refining 
sugar  was  known  and  practised  at  least  about  the  time  of 
Charaka  and  Susruta^ 

12,  The  five  products  have  been  fully  described  in  Bhava- 
praka^a,  a  medical  work  of  the  16th  century  a.  d.  '^  When  the  juice 
of  sugarcane  is  boiled,  and  a  thick  syrup  is  obtained,  It  is  pTianita, 
If  boiling  is  continued,  and  a  solid  mixed  with  a  small  amount 
of  licLuid  is  obtained,  it  is  mat sy audi.     It   is  so-called  because  a 

*  He  groups  khe  five  products  under  the  geuer'c  name,  "kshdra.  I  was  not 
a  little  perplexed  at  this,  since  the  word  usually  denotes  an  alkali,  tbis  w  rl 
coming  from  Arabic  al,  'the*,  «»nd  Kali,  an  Arabic  corruption  of  Sanskrit  Jcshara- 
Charaka  helped  me  out  of  the  difficulty  by  reminding  us  thai  whatever  drops^ 
trickles,  or  oozes  cut  is  a  Jcshdra.  Hence  that  which  oozes  out  of  a  soil 
(e.g,  nitre)  or  drops  down  through  a  filter  (e.g.,  alkali  from  plant  ashes)  is 
as  much  a  Tchshdra  as  the  juice  of  the  sugarcane  which  trickles  down  the  ciush- 
iug  rollers,  or  the  molassos  which  drops  from  raw  sugar.  However  we  may 
justify  the  use  by  Chanakya,  it  i»  certainly  pecaliftr,  and  is  not  met  with 
eljcwaere  exc3pt  in  a  restricted  ense    ia  Susruta. 
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liquid-like  honey  [molasses]  caa  slowly  trickle  from  it.  If  tlie 
syrup  is  boiled  down  to  a  solid  lump,  the  product  is  guda»  But 
in  the  country  of  Gauda  the  people  apply  this  name  to  matsyandl, 
Khanda  is  like  sand  grains  and  white,  Sarlara  is  also  called  sita 
[lit.  'white  ''].''  Besides  these  five  of  the  old  writers,  Bhava- 
prakasa  mentions  two  others,  viz.  pushpa-siid  and  sttopala. 

13.  This  work  composed  in  the  Panjab  gives  the  Hindi  names 
of  the  seven  products,  Thus  'pJilnita  i?  ehhom,  matsyandl  is 
khanda  rdv,  khanda  is  khdr,  picshpa-sitd  is  the  same  2iB  gud-Sarkard 
and  sitopald  misn.  Phdniia  the  Jcshudrd  guda  of  Charaka  corre- 
eponds  in  characters  to  the  '  golden  syrup  '  of  the  grocers,  guda  to 
^  concrete  '  or  lump  sugar,  khanda  to  muscovado,  iar hardy  gada^ 
^drka^d,  or  pushpa-sitd  to  soft  sugar,  and  sitopold  to  candied 
sugar.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  though  the  word,  candy,  is  derived 
from  the  Arabic  kand,  which  is  from  Sanskrit  khanda^  the  latter 
does  not  denote  candied  su^ar.  It  is  muscovado  but  oE  larojer 
crystals. 

14).  It  will  be  now  easy  to  follow   the    classification  adopted 

by  Charaka  and  other  early  writers.     It  is  based  on  the  stages  of 

manufacture.     Thus 

Evaporation  of  cane  juice 

Complete  ...  ...  ...    guda, 

r no  solid  separates...  ...    phdnita 

Incomplete  <  some  separates       ...  ...    matsyaii^l 

(, solid  separated      ...  ...    khanda 

„  purified  ...  ...    iarkard 

Bhava-prakasa  bases  his  classification  on  the   characters   of    the 

products.     This  is  practically   useful  to  consumers,  who   do  not 

care  to  know  the   manufacture,   but  are   guided  by  the   obvious 

characters.     Thus 

Wholly  liquid  ...  ...  ..,  phdnita. 

Partly  solid  ...  ...  ••«  matsym4l 

•nru  11        Ti  famorphous  ...  ...  ^*«/« 

^^^%  s^l^^t crystalline  f  soft    pow    grade   ...  khanda 

'  igh    grade  . . .  ^arkard 
igher  grade...  pushpasita 
...  siiopuld 


.. . 

fsoft    flow 
]  high 
(.highc 
hard 
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15.  Indian  writers  not  less  often  than  Europeans  get  con- 
founded in  the  use  of  the  word  ^uda.  The  reaEon  is  that  this 
word  whether  pronounced  ffud,  or  gid,  or  ^ur  in  the  vernaculars 
denote  two  different  substances,  according  to  the  country  of  their 
use.  The  Sanskrit  gnda  is  the  same  as  gula  [d  and  I  being  inter- 
changeable). The  more  usual  Sanskrit  form  is  gola,  '  a  ball  *  [cf, 
'globe  ').  When  the  Aryans  came  to  know  '  lump  sug^r ',  which 
they  found  prepared  and  sold  as  balls,  they  naturally  ex- 
tended the  meaning  of  their  word',  goUy  and  applied  it  to  the  new 
article.  In  Marathi  this  is  called  gv.1  and  in  Hindi  g^d.  In  th^ 
United  Provinces  the  balls  are  often  made  very  large,  some- 
times weighingla  maund.  In  Bihar  (and  also  in  the  Punjab  and 
Ganjam)  it  is  sometimes  prepared  in  the  form  of  a  slab,  wlen  it 
is  known  as  chakki-gud  [chakki  means  a  mill-stone).  In  Orissathe 
sugar  industry  is  limited  and  still  in  a  primitive  state.  I  have  not 
seen  gud  in  this  province  except  what  is  imported  either  fronx 
Bihar  or  from  Ganjam.  In  Bengal  it  is  prepared  in  a  very  limited 
quantity,  so  limited  ^indeed  that  many  do  not  know  it.  It  is 
known  in  Western  Bengal  as  hhird  or  hhira  gud.  In  Calcutta 
it  is  sold  under  the  name  of  bheli.*  Of  all  places  in  Bengal 
that    I    know    of,    bh  rg  or  bheli   is  more    largely    prepared  in 

*  The  name  hheli  is  applied  to  iis  on  account  of  its  shape.  The  word  iff  a 
corruption  of  Sanskrit  hheria,  kettle  drum.  Thickened  syrup  is  poured  into  top- 
shaped  earthen  vessels.  The  mass  of  sugar  thus  prepared  goes  by  the  name  of 
the  vessel,  just  as  ndgari  gud  by  the  name  of  the  earthen  vessel,  wc^ari,  from 
Arabic  nalcJcard, '  a  kettle  drum*. 

It  may  as  well  be  useful  to  give  the  origin  of  the  vernacular  names  of  the 
oth?r  products.  A  th'ck  syrup  is  obtiined  in  two  ways.  If  it  be  by  partia  i 
evaporation  of  the  cane  juice,  it  is  rav  in  Hindi,  rdvd  in  Panjabi,  jhold  in  Bengali 
and  pdnigtidd  in  Oriya.  1  he  word  rdv  or  rdvd  is  from  Sanskrit  drava,  'a  liquid* 
&Ti6.  jhold  from  jala^  '  water  ',  as  pdni  in  Oriya.  If  the  syrupy  liquid  is  obtained 
as  molasses  dropped  from  a  j-artly  crystallized  product,  it  is  c/thovd  in  Hindi 
and  Panjabi  and  sot  in  Bengali.  Both  the  words  are  from  Sanskrit  chyuta 
*  dropped*,  or  chgofa  'trickling*.  When  the  product  is  partly  liquid  and  partly 
crystalline,  it  is  TcTianda-rdv,  though  Tchand  is  often  omitted  in  Hindi,  and  JcJidr- 
tndt  in  Bengali.  Khofr  is  the  same  as  Jchai^da,  and  means  pieces,  and  mat  ivom 
wacZa  *  honey.'  Usually,  however,  this  goes  by  the  name  of  ^ttrf  or^wr  in  Bengal 
and  Orlssa,  a  wrong  use  ci  an  old  wgrd.    X  need  not  disimss  the  other  nanae*. 
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Northern   Bengal,  and  in  balls,  again  pointing  tliis  place  as  the 
early  seat  of  guda  manufacture. 

The  universal  misuse  of  the  name,  guda,  in  Bengal  shows 
that  it  ceased  long  to  prepare  it  and  turned  its  attention  to  the 
next  higher  grade,  viz.  maU^ar4l  of  Sanskrit,  and  khdr  rdv  of 
Hindi,  as  the  starting  point.  This  is  not  wise  economically,  but 
shows  the  progress  of  the  art  towards  refined  sugar. 

16.  We  do  not  know  how  the  ancients  clarified  their  juice  or 
refined  their  sugar.  Very  likely  the  method  was  much  the 
same  as  obtains  now  in  Bengal  and  elsewhere.  As  far  as  my 
imformation  goes,  boiling  juice  is  clarified  by  .simply  skimming 
o£E  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  surface.*  The  sugar-boilers 
of  Bengal,  who  are  professional  men,  do  sometimes  add  milk,  but 
only  on  special  occasions.  They  attach  more  importance  to  the  rac 
of  the  sugarcane  and  to  the  factors  of  timely  cutting  and  press- 
ing and  of  boiling  the  juice  than  to  the  addition  of  extraneous 
defecators.  Yet  the  best  gur  of  Bengal  is  as  good  as  muscovado 
or  even  candy,  though  not  white. 

1 7 .  The  next  processes  adopted  relate  to  the  conversion  of 
gu  r  into  inferior  or  superior  grades  of  sugar.   The  names  for  these 

*  Sir  George  Watt  writes  that  the  mucilage  of  certain  plants  such  as  Hibiscus, 
Kydia,  etc.,  is  added  to  the  boiling  syrup  with  a  view  to  bind  up  the  impurities. 
I  have  never  seen  this  in  Bengal.  Mr.  S.  M.  Hadi  in  his  Improvements  in  native 
methods  of  sugar  manufacture  (United  Provinces  Agri.  bulletin  No.  19,  1907)  recom 
mends  the  mucilage  of  Deula  along  with  saji.  The  botanical  name  of  the  plant  is 
not  given.  But  as  he  recommends  Hibiscus  Esculentus  also,  I  take  deula  to  possess 
a  mucilage  similar  to  that  of  the  Hibiscus.  If  I  am  correct,  I  gravely  doubt 
the  utility  of  the  muoilage.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  and  also  in  water  contain- 
ing an  alkali  like  saji  or  sod*.  It  being  of  the  nature  of  gum  does  not  coagulate 
on  heating,  and  cannot  mechanicqily  hold  entangled  much  of  the  albuminoid 
of  the  juice.  The  scum  which  rises  on  the  addition  of  the  mucilage  is  chiefly 
derived  from  the  latter,  while  a  greater  part  remains  behind  in  solution.  The 
result  is  practically  an  iatroduction  of  undesirable  organic  matters.  I  hope  some 
one  will  estimate  the  proportion,  and  investigate  the  keeping  quality  of  the  rah 
80  prepared  with  the  mucilage  and  saji.  As  f  vr  as  I  cin  see  it  is  the  s:)di  of  the 
saji  that  is  effective,  first,  neutralizing  the  acid  of  the  juice,  and,  second,  removing 
the  colour  to  some  extent.  The  use,  of  saji  or  soda  muit,  however,  be  limited, 
or  the  rab  loses  its  keeping  quality.  It  is  well  known  that  mineral  matters  added 
to  a  sugar  solution  favours  fermejitaiton. 
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somewhat  vary  in  different  provinces.  In  Western  Bengal 
(Burclwan  Division)  the  inferior  grade  is  known  as  dalnd  and  the 
superior  as  bhurd.  For  the  first  the  uncry stall Izable  molasses 
of  gur  is  drained  away,  and  the  solid  left  behind  Is  placed  in  a 
basket  and  covered  with  a  layer  of  the  aquatic  weed  Vallisneria 
(and  sometimes  Chara)  The  plant  evaporates,  and  the  vapour 
washes  away  the  adhering  molasses  to  a  depth  of  one  or  two 
inches.  The  washed  layer  of  the  gur  is  scraped  away  and 
fresh  weed  laid  on.  The  process  is  repeated  tintil  the  whole 
quantity  has  been  washed  with  vapour.  It  is  next  pounded 
and  exposed  to  the  sun  for  drying  and  bleaching.  It  is  now 
a  yellowish  powder,  and  Is  known  as  dalud,  or  dolo.^  The  methoid 
though  tedious  is  certainly  Ingenious  and  efficient, 

18.  Dalud  is  sold  to  confectioners,  or  refined  into  whiter 
sugai'  by  them  not  only  for  their  use  in  sweets  but  also  for 
consumers.  The  refining  process  consists  in  dissolving  the  dalnd 
in  water  in  a  boiling  pan.  The  scum  which  rises  is  skimmed 
off.  Cov/s  milk,  of  course  fresh^  diluted  with  water  is  next 
sprinkled  on  the  edge  of  the  boiling  syrup.  Its  albumen  coa- 
gulating by  the  heat  encloses  and  carries  with  it  much  of  the 
suspended  impurities.  The  process  is  continued  until  scum 
ceases  to  appear.     In  the  absence    of  milk   the  water  of  cocoanut 

*  It  is  so  called  because  it  resembles  a  lump  of  oarfcli  when  pressed  (from  Skfc. 
dala).  It  lias  long  been  a  question  whether  the  weeds  have  any  bleaching  property  or 
whether  their  action  is  purely  me<;hariical.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  wcedsi 
are  not  submerged  under  water  and  e3;posed  to  the  sun,  so  that  they  might  give 
off  oxygen.  They  arc  left  to  dry  {oxxgur)  in  the  shade.  In  these  conditions  I  have 
fa'led  to  detect  either  ozone  or  hydrjgen  peroxide.  Traces  of  the  tatter  may  be  de- 
tected by  means  of  a  dilute  solution  of  tannin  and  ferrous  sulphate.  But  mere 
traces  cannot  bo  of  much  use  in  bleaching.  On  the  other  hand,  I  imitated  the 
washing  action  of  the  weed  and  found  no  difference  in  the  result.  I  took  gur 
in  a  large  funnel  and  placed  some  glass  rods  about  an  inch  above  the  surface  o£ 
the^Mr.  A  piece  of  filter  paper  was  laid  on  the  rods  and  kept  moist  by  mean^ 
of  a  strand  of  cotton  with  its  end  dipped  in  a  jar  of  water.  I  believe  a  similar 
arrangement  may  bo  usefully  made  to  prepare  dalua.  Of  the  two  weeds,  Cbara 
dries  up  somewhat  more  quickly  than  Vallisneria,  and  this  may  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  preferring  the  latter.  In  some  parts  of  Orissa  and  also  of  Bombay, 
clay  from  ponds  is  laid  on  gur  with  the  same  object.  la  the  sugar  factories  of 
^est  Indies  "clayeing"  was  iu  vogue  until  recently. 
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is  used  with  the  same  result.  Cocoanut  is  not  plentiful 
everywhere,  and  probably  the  people  living  near  the  sea-coast 
where  it  is  a  common  article  of  food  first  discovered  that  its  water 
coagulates  like  milk.  On  thickening,  the  syrup  is  allowed  to 
crystallize.  The  crystals  as  usually  formed  are  small,  but  light- 
er in  colour  than  dalud.  The  sugar  is  known  as  bhura  in  Ben- 
^•ali  Sin(\. push pa-sitd  in  Sanskrit,  the  highest  grade  of  sugar  of 
ancient  times.  "^ 

19.  Knowing  how  slowly  India  moves  in  the  matter  of 
its  industries  there  is  hardly  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the  pro- 
ducts now  manufactured  differed  from  those  of  ancient  times. 
I  analysed  samples,  and  the  results  are  given  below. 

(1)  PJidnita  (true  rdb  or  rdv  of  Hindi  Sindj/iold  of  Ben- 
gali). It  is  prepared  for  immediate  consumption.  The  best  quality 
possesses  the  colour  and  consistency  of  honey,  a  pleasant  flavour, 
and  sweet  taste.  The  composition  varies  according  to  the  qua-' 
lity  of  the  juice  and  degree  of  concentration,  which,  according  to 
Charaka,  might  range  from  one-fourth  to  one-half  the  volume  of 
the  juice  and  probably  the  sugar  content  was  from  40  to  50  % . 

(2)  Guda  {gud,  of  Hindi,  gul  of  Marathi  and  bheli  of 
Hindi,  Bengali  and  Oriya  ) .  Seeing  how  it  was  misunderstood 
in  Bengal  and  even  by  Hindu  physicians,  I  procured  samples 
from  various  places.  All  were  straw-coloured,  somewhat  plastic 
and  hygroscopic,  and  possessed  the  peculiar  smell  of  raw  sugar. 

{a)  Bheli  from  Arambagh,  Hugli,  It  looked  cleaner.  No 
crystals   could  be  seen  with   the  naked   eye.     A    few   could   be 

*  It  is  80  called,  because  it  resembies  fiue  dust,  Sanskrit  dhuli,  'dust.'  The  name 
fush'pa-sitd  signifies  sugar  as  light  as  flower  and  of  pale  colour  It  was  known 
in  Bengali  as  padma-ehini  until  lately.  I  derive  the  word,  Ghini,  the  common 
name  for  all  ^^rades  of  sugar,  not  from  China,  China,  nor  from  the  grains  of 
China  grass  ^millet',  but  from  Persian  shirini,  corrupted  into  sinni.  It  is  the 
offering  of  sugar  to  the  eomparatively  modern  deity,  Satya-pir,  an  emblem  of 
the  amalgamation  of  Hindu  Narayana  with  Mahomedan  Pir,  *a  saint*.  Sugar- 
candy  is  sitopald  in  Sanskrit,  since  it  resembles  gravel.  It  is  misrt  in  the 
vernaculars,  from  Persian  Misr  and  Sanskrit  Misra,  'Egypt'.  Gharala  mentions 
sitopald,  but  not  in  its  proper  place.  I  do  not  meet  with  it  in  Sulruta, 
Probably  it  w^a  a  yare  articje  at  t^ie  tiine. 
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Been  under  a  microscope^     It  had 
Cane  fltigar  ...        78* 

Invert  sugar  ...  16* 
Other  organic  ...  0*8 
Ash  ...        1-8 

Water  ..,3-4 

100-0 
(The  'other  organic'  was  found  by  difference.) 
{b)   Sample  procured  from  Calcutta,  best  quality,  said  to  have 
been  imported  from  Saharanpur.     It  contained   a   large  number 
of  small  crystals. 

Cane  sngar  ...        79*0 

Invert  sugar  ...         11*4 

[c)  Sample  from  the  Cubtack  bazar,  said  to  have  been  obtained 
from  Ganjam. 

Cane  sugar  ...        62* 

Invert  sugar        ...         18* 

[d)  Sample  from  the  Cuttack  bazar,  said  to  have  b©en  im- 
ported from  Gaya.     It  contained  minute  crystals. 

Cane  sugar  ...  67*8 
Invert  sugar       ...         22*2 

[e)  Sample  from  the  Cuttack  bazar,  said  to  have  been  im- 
ported from  Gaya.  It  was  not  clean,  and  contained  bits  of 
megass,  straw,  and  sand. 


Cane  sugar 

65- 

Invert  sugar 

21- 

Other  organic  . . . 

0-4 

Sand 

0-4 

Ash 

22 

Water 

7-5 

lOOO 
The  proportion  of  invert  sugar  is   strikingly   variable   owing 
to  many  factors,  such  as  the  quality  of   juice,   delay   in   boiling, 
presence  of  impurities,  duration  of  boiling,  etc. 

(3)  Matst/andl  [khaT'Tdb  of  United  Provinces,  gur  of  Bengal 
and  Orissa) . 

(a)  Sample     from  the    Cuttack    Gorernment      Farm.      It 
was  prepared  from  '^  mungo  '^  cane  recently  tried  in  the  Farm. 
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Fresh  juice  was  limed  and  then  boiled  in  a  shallow  evaporating 
pan  of  iron.  The  ffur  was  straw-coloured,  but  the  crystals  rather 
small.     It  had 

Cane  sugar        ...        76*3 

Invert  sugat      ...  7*2 

Other  organic    ...  l'*2 

Ash  ...  1-8 

Water  ...        18*0 

100-0 
(3)  Sample  from  the  Cuttack  bazar,   declared  to   be   of  the 
best  quality  of  Orissa.     But  even  the  best   are   of  dark  colour, 
though  the   crystals  are  large.     The  sample  contained 


Cane  sugar 

65-3 

Invert  sugar 

13-9 

Other  organic    ... 

1-4 

Ash 

04 

Water 

19-7 

100-0 
(4)  Khanda  [hhar  of  Hindi  and  Bengali,  kanda  of  Oriya). 
It  is  drier  and  purer  than  gur.  It  i^  prepared  either  directly^  or 
from  the  best  quality  of  gur  by  draining  away  the  molasses, 
or  by  repeating  the  process  of  crystallization  and  removing  the 
molasses,  if  the  gur  is  of  inferior  quality.  The  people  of  Orissa 
prefer  Jcanda  to  all  other  products  including  white  sugar  and 
candy,  as  it  is  regarded  to  be  most  clean.  Hence  it  is  always 
available  in  the  bazars.     The  sample  examined  showed 

Cane  sugar  ...  88-4 

Invert  sugar  ...  9-5 

Other  organic  ...  0*1 

Ash  ...  0  8 

Water  ...  1*2 

100-0 

Except  in  water  it    was  as  good  as   the  best  gur  of  West 

Bengal,  but  darker.    Compared  with  this  kanda^  a   sample  from 

Jessore    prepared    from  date  palm    juice  was    found  decidedly 

superior.    The  colour  was  dark  brown  but  the  prystals    were 
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larger.     Evidently  it  was  from  the  best  sample  of  date  palm  gur. 
It  had 

Cane  sngar        ...  97* 

Invert  sugar       ..,  2'4 

(5)  Sarkard  has  become  a  generic  name  for  all  kinds  of  sugar. 
Probably  dalud  was  the  guda-^arkard  of  Sanskrit.  It  is  not 
sold  in  the  local  bazar,  I  prepared  some  from  good  gur  in  the 
way  described  before.     It  showed 

Cane  sugar  ...         97" 

Invert  sugar        ...  1* 

(6)  Puskpa-sitd  {padma-ohini,  phul-ehini  and  hhnrd  of 
Bengal).  I  believe  what  is  sold  as  Idsl-chlni  (the  chlni  of 
Benares)  represents  pushpa-sitd  of  old.  A  sample  from  the  local 
bazar  was  examined.  It  was  fine-grained  and  light-coloured. 
It  gave 


Cane  sugar 

... 

99- 

Invert  HOgar 

... 

0-3 

Ash 

... 

0*2 

Water 

e.< 

0-5 

100-0 

(7)  Sito'pald  or  misri  from  West  Bengal  and   prepared   from 
dalud.     It  was  brown  and  showed 
Cane  sugar         ...  99' 

Invert  sugar      . . .  0*5 

Ash  ...  0-2 

Water  ...  0  2 

999 

Kdsl-chini  is  thus  purer  than  country  candy. 

20.  Susruta  tells  us  that  ^'  refined  guda  when  aged  is  most 
wholesome  ".  I  suppose  by  '  wholesome  '  he  understands  '  easy 
of  digestion  •*.  I  could  not  test  this,  because  I  could  not  procure 
pure  guddy  i.e.  pure  hheli,  and  wait  a  year.  Gnda  as  understood 
in  Sanskrit  is  almost  unknown  in  Bengal  and  Orissa,  yet  the 
Hindu  phyficians  have  to  prescribe  it  to  their  patients.  They 
are  therefore  obliged  to  age  gur  for  the  purpose.  Unfortunately 
they  forget  that  gur  is  not  the  guda  of  Sanskrit  medicine.  Wealthy 
people   often  keep   gur  for  ageing  and  distribution  to  the  poor. 
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1  procured  a  sample  from  a  wealthy  math  of  Purl.  From  appear- 
ance it  wa^  evident  that  it  had  been  originally  the  common  im= 
pure  and  dark-coloured  ffur  of  Orissa.  At  the  time  of  examina- 
tion it  had  been  darker,   soft   as   mud,   and  acquired  a  slightly 

,    and   there 
The  sample 


bitter  and  sour  taste. 

The    crystals    were  small 

was    at   one   place   a 

growth    of  mould  fungus. 

contained— 

Cane  sugar 

58- 

Invert  sugar 

18- 

Other  organic 

3-8 

Ash 

4-8 

Water 

15-4 

There  had  been  an  increase  in  the  proportion  of  invert  sugar 
and  '*  other  organic  '\  a  fact  easy  to  understand.  The  greater 
the  proportion  of  impurities  and  water  is  in  a  sample,  whether 
gur  or  /^nda,  the  larger  is  the  increase.  Hindu  physicians  some- 
times age  fresh  ^tir  by  exposure  to  the  sun  for  a  week.  Sun- 
light together  with  increased  temperature  probably  hastens  the 
conversion  of  cane  sugar  into  invert  sugar.* 

21.  It  will  be  out  of  place  to  describe  the  uses  and  properties 
en  the  human  system  of  the  sugary  products  known  in  ancient 
India.  Hindu  physicians  appear  to  have  made  the  best  use  of 
the  organ  of  taste,  which  did  the  work  of  modern  chemical 
analysis.  An  instance  is  found  in  estimating  cane  Sugar  in 
gur,  khdr  and  cHni.     Susruta  says   that  of  these   the  second  is 

*  Of  course  we  cannot  say  whether  the  object  of  ageing  is  merely  to  increase 
the  amount  of  invert  sugar.  But  this  increase  probably  measures  the  change 
which  makes  the  gnda  favourable  for  assimilation.  We  have  numerous  instances 
of  our  food  becomirg  with  certain  age  easy  of  digestion  and  possibly  therefore 
of  assimilation.  We  all  know  the  difference  between  old  and  fresh  rice,  old  and 
fresh  pulses,  old  and  fresh  potato,  etc.  Subtler  than  chemical  analysis  is  their 
action  on  the  digestive  organs  which  quickly  appreciate  'the  state*.  That 
molecular  aggregation  plays  an  important  part  in  determining  the  properties  of  a 
body  is  well  recognized.  But  there  is  yet  no  means  of  detecting,  far  less  estimat- 
ing, what  may  be  broadly  described  as  *  the  state  *.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
Patanjali,  an  ancient propounder  of  the  Hindu  Yoga  philosophy,  lays  emphasis  not 
on  characters  and  tests  only,  but  also  on  *  the  state  *  of  the  substance  under 
examination. 
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sweeter  than  the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second ;  that  is  to 
say  the  degree  of  sweetness  varies  with  the  proportion  of  eane 
feiigar  as  we  have  found  above,* 

2'^,  Susruta  enumeratiss  twelve  races  or  varieties  of^cane,  while 
Charaka  only  two.  They  differred  both  in  time  and  place. 
The  twelve  races  were  the  following  : — paundraka,  bhiruka, 
Vamsaka,  sataporaka,  kSntara,  tapasa^  kaistha^  suchi- patraka,  nai- 
pala,  dirgha-jiatraka,  nila-poraka  and  kosakara.  Of  these  Charaka 
kad  poundraJca  and  vam^aka  (6).  Ifc  will  be  hazardous  to 
trace  from  mere  names  the  races  now  cultivated.  But  the  simi- 
larity with  some  of  the  vernacular  names  is  very  striking.  There 
is  no  doubt  about  paundid  or  pauiidd.  t  Possibly  the  sydmsdrd 
of  Western  Bengal  and  dhaJsundar  of  Dacca  are  sub-races  of  the 
same.  Tamsaka  is  xe^xesQuie^hj  vamSi  oi  Poona;  hhiru&a  by 
bhuri  of  Surat  (and  possibly  bhurli  of  Dumraon)  ;  kdntdra  by 
kdntdri  of  Oris?a  and  Bihar  and  gdriddri  or  gdnderi  of  Dacca 
and  United  Provinces;  Jcdshthd  by  kdthd  of  Lahore  and  probably 
by  khari  of  Burdwan  and  Orisea ;  and  koiakdra  by  ku^air  of 
Dacca  and  kaavdr  of  Luckn  jw.  It  is  difficult  to  trace  the  other 
names.  Naipola  denotes  a  race  from  Nepal,  tdpasa  a  wild  or 
hardy  race,  sucki-patraka  having  long  linear  leaves  ending  in  an 
acute  point,  and  dlrgha-patra'ka  very  long  leaves.  Taking /?(?r^>^a 
as  a  corruption  of  Sanskrit  parva,  ^an  internode ',  Sataporaka 
denotes  a  race  with  very  short  internodes  and  nllaporaka  with 
blue  or  purple  internodes.     The  last  might  have  been  the  ancestor 

«  I  believe  very  few  have  thoaght  of  estimating  quality  by  taste.    Here  is   the 
result  of  a  trial.     A  25  per  cent,  solution  {$herhei)  of  each   of  the  following  was 
prepared  and  given  to  three  gentlemen  to  taste.     They  were  unanimous  in  classify- 
ing them  into  four  grades  according  to  the  degree  of  sweetness  as  follows  -.— 

White  sugar  and  candy  (foreign  imported  article)  ...         Ist  class 

Palm  candy  and  cane  candy        ...  .,.  ^..         2nd     „ 

Bengal^«r  and  Cuttack  Arantfa  ...  ,,,  ...         3rd    „ 

Ganjam   hheli  ...  ...  ^..  ...         4tli    „ 

The  market  pricea  a^so  varied  accordingly,  except  of  Cufctack  hcnda  an  aecount  of 
the  greater  preference  shown  to  this  in  Orissa.    Bheli  was  the  cheapest. 

f  Mr.  Hadi  was  entirely  mistaken  in  regarding  the  paunda  canes  as  foreign, 
probably  he  was  equally  mistaken  in  accepting  the  chin  canei  as  indigenous.  Vide 
Watt's  Com.  Prod.  India,  page  936. 
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Of  the  modem  kajU  or  rajli  of  Bengal  and  Orlssa.  Sus'rata 
classified  the  twelve  races  thus  '.-- paundraka  and  hhlruka  yield 
more  sugar;  vamsaha  is  similar  in  yield  but  gives  more  invert 
sugar  [kshara)  ;  next  to  this  are  the  sata^poraka,  kantdra,  tapasa 
and  kashtJid.  Suchipatra,  nllapora,  naipdlaixn^  dlrghapatra  are 
shghtly  astringent  in  taste  [on  account  of  tannin  ?].  The  yield 
of  cane  sugar  is  also  large  from  koiakdra.  The  canes  are  sweetest 
at  the  lower  portion  and  less  sweet  at  the  middle.  The  juice  of 
the  top  portion  and  of  nodes  contains  more  ash.  ^^^  There  were 
other  varieties  which  were  either  not  known  to  Susruta  or  began 
to  be  cultivated  later.  Por  instance,  Amarkosha  mentions 
j)undra  and  kdnidra,  and  says  that  there  are  others.  Kshirasvami 
names  some  of  these.  As  to  the  soil  considered  suitable  for 
cane  we  have  faint  indications  in  such  words  as  ikshwmati 
and  iksJiuddy  the  names  of  two  rivers.  Probably  the  silt  deposit 
of  the  rivers  was  productive  of  good  cane.  The  word  ikshu- 
vdtikd  shows  that  the  fields  of  sugarcane  used  to  be  fenced  round 
as  now.  The  machine  for  crushing  the  cane  was  called  ikshw 
^antra  or  ikshu-pldaka. 

23.  In  concluding  this  brief  account  of  sugar  industry,  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  Magadha  and  Gaur,  i.e.  Bihar  and  Northern 
Bengal,  used  to  produce  some  of  the  besfc  canes  in  ancient  times. 
The  suitability  of  the  soil  and  climate  of  Northern  Bengal  has 
recently  been  proved  by  the  successful  cultivation  of  thick  canes 
in  Assam,  which  once  formed  a  part  of  Northern  Bengal.  Dr. 
Barber,  the  Government  sugarcane  expert,  is  of  opinion  that 
'^  the  varieties  in  the  great  sugarcane  areas  of  the  north  of 
India  are  among  the  poorest  in  the  world''  {Jffri,  in  India.  J. 
Mackenna).  Yet  of  the  25  lakhs  of  acres  of  land  under  sugarcane 
in  1913-14,  14  lakhs|  were  in  the  United  Provinces  and  4  lakhs 
in  the  Punjab  !  Tnis  means  that  sugarcane  is  for  the  most  part 
cultivated  in  those  tracts   of  which  the  climate  is  not  suitable. 

*  I  tested  this  by  taking  the  local  Jcajlt.  Sugar  proportion  in  internodes  and 
nodes  varies  as  8  :  7  and  ash  as  3  :  4.  That  the  nodes  contain  less  sugar  is  easily 
found  by  chewing.  I  have  no  personal  knowledge  of  most  of  the  canes,  and 
am  indebted  for  the  vernacular  names  to  MoUison's  aa<i  Mukerji's  Indian 
Agriculture. 
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This  is  economically  unsound.  Let  the  Punjab  and  United 
Provinces  grow  those  crops  for  which  the  climate  is  favourable, 
such  as  wheat,  and  Bihar,  Bengal  and  Assam  sngarcane.  The 
other  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  cultiva* 
tors  of  cane  is  that  it  is  not  economical  to  convert  the  juice  into 
gv,r  for  home  consumption.  The  manufacture  of  gur  requires 
better  knowledge  of  the  art  than  that  of  bheli,  the  gud  of  Hindus- 
tan. Every  quality  of  cane  juice  is  not  suitable  for  gur^  but  is 
so  for  hheli.  The  latter  keeps  well  long,  and  is  easily  packed 
and  transported.  A  country  which  cannot  produce  ordinary 
hheli  sufficient  for  its  own  consumption  should  not,  in  my 
opinion,  turn  a  part  Into  high  grade  sugar,  occasioning  waste  for 
which  there  is  not  much  use   at  present. 

24.  There  are  two  other  kinds  of  sugar  mentioned  in  Sans- 
krit medical  works.  One  is  'honey  sugar ■*  {madhu  ^arJcara), 
When  fresh  honey  Is  kept  a  few  days,  a  deposit  takes  place. 
This  consisting  of  small  crystals  is  known  as  '  honey  sugar  ^ 
(glucose) . 

25.  Both  Charaka  and  Susruta  have  described  a  second  sugar, 
called  yavdsa  iarla^a.  It  is  said  to  be  astringent,  sweet  and 
bitter,  and  obtained  from  the  yava^a  tree.  Amara-kosha  thus 
describes  the  tree  :  '^  It  is  gregarious,  affecting  dry  and  sandy 
barren  lands.  It  is  thorny,  and  its  roots  are  very  long.  It 
is  common  near  the  western  sea  (Bombay  coast).  It  exudes 
a  juice."'''  The  plant  has  been  thus  correctly  identified  with 
Alhagi  mauronim  oC  botanists.  Roxburgh  called  it  Hedysarum 
alhagi  and  wrote  that  '^  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Candahar  and 
Mirut  and  the  bank  of  Chilchuk,  manna  is  said  to  be  procured 
from  it.  This  substance  exudes  from  the  plant  after  spring 
rains  and  is  gathered  by  merely  shaking  it  off.^^* 

*  The  late  Dr.  R.  C.  Tutt  wrote  tliat  "  tbere  is  no  mention  in  Sanskrit  of 
any  saccharine  exudation  or  manna  obtained  from  this  plant  {Met.  Med,  of 
Stndus).'*  The  remark  has  been  repeated  in  the  Medicinal  Flants  of  India  re- 
cently published  from  Panini  office,  Allahabad.  Evidently  the  learned  authors 
missed  the  name  rodani,  *  weeping  *,  given  to  the  jplant,  and  the  significance  of  the 
word  iar^arsi. 
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Water 

22-24 

Cane  suj^ar 

10-:  2 

Invert  sugar      ... 

40-45 

Other  soluble  organic 

20-2L 

Cellulose 

4-5 

Ash 

3-3-5 

26.  Susnita,  and  not  Charaka,  has  described  a  phdnita  or  rdb 
of  the  Mahua  flower.     The  tree  (Bissia  latifolia)  bears  Sanskrit 
names,   all  referring   to  its   honey-like  sweet   flower.     A  week 
after  collection  its  flower  gave 
(1)  Water  ...  24  5 

Soluble  in  water      ...  667 

Insoluble  ...  8-7 

99-9 


The  proportion  of  invert  sugar  being  nearly  four  times  as 
much  as  cane  sugar,  the  latter  cannot  be  easily  separated.  No 
skrkardy  sugar,  is  therefore  mentioned.  The  syrup  is  sweet,  but 
tastes  slightly  astringent.  The  corolla  contains  tannin.  Pro- 
bably the  syrup  used  to  be  prepared  by  pounding  the  flower  and 
boiling  it  in  water.  The  syrup  thus  prepared  contains  much 
undesirable  organic  impurities.  The  best  way  is  to  diffuse  out 
the  sugar  in  cold  water  in  a'  battery  of  vessels. 

27.  I  have  finished  the  account  of  sugar  as  found  in  ancient 
Sanskrit  works.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  mention  of  palm 
sugar  is  found.  Chanakya  while  describing  alcoholic  bever- 
ages does  not  even  hint  at  tddl  (^  toddy  ■').  Yet  Ktesias,  the  Greek 
historian  of  the  time  of  Chanakya,  is  said  to  have  tasted  and 
liked  it.  (India  and  the  Western  IForld.  JRawlinson).  Probably 
very  little  sugar,  if  any  at  all,  used  to  be  prepared  at  he  time* 
At  any  rate  it  was  unkaowa  in  Northern  India,  including 
Jiengal. 

The  palmyra  palm  (Borassus)  is  called  tdla  in  Sanskrit  and 
tal  in  the  vernaculars.  The  sap  of  the  tree  should  therefore  be 
known  as  tdll.  But  this  I  is  pronounced  as  «?,  rather  r  in  Madras, 
whence  the  name  tadl.  Prom  this  history  of  the  word  wa 
gather  that  the  palmyra  palm  was  the  first  to  undergo  bleeding, 
and  that  the  knowledge  originated  in  the  Deccun.  It  was 
subsequently  applied  to  the  date  palm,  to  which  the  use  of  the 
word  tddl  was  extended. 

The  date  palm  sugar  industry  of  Bengal  appears  to  be  com- 
paratively recent.  Orissa  has  not  yat  tasted  tXia  gur  or  sugar,  at  least 
knowing  its  source.     The  orthodox  Hindus  have  a  dread  for   Iho 
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tree  itself,  siace  it  is  known  to  yield  an  intoxicating  drink,  and 
I  know  that  in  an  entire  pargana  in  the  District  of  liugli 
tapping  a  date  tree  was  regarded  until  very  recently  as  finful. 
There  is  no  reference  to  tddi,  not  to  speak  of  palm  sugar^  in  any 
old  Bengali  work,  though  the  words,  mad^a,  '  wine  \  and  surd, 
^  spirit ',  are  found.  Probably  ihe  art  of  tapping  palms  originat- 
ing in  the  Deccan  spread  into  Bengal  through  low  class  Hindus 
who  subsequently  became  converts  to  Jslam.  Even  now  the  art  is 
practised  by  a  class  of  Mahomedans  in  Bengal,  though  the  preju- 
dice among  Hindus  against  the  operation  is  fast  disappearing. 
The  sap  of  the  palms  being  associated  with  an  alcoholic  drink 
is  as  much  ehunned  by  true  Mahcmedais  as  by  Hindus,  It  is, 
however,  curious  to  obfe.vj  that  most  of  the  Hindus  of  the 
present  day  do  net  feel  scruple  in  taking  date  palm^wr,  'cooked' 
by  Mahomedans. 


Vll.— The  Religion  of  the  BirhcM. 

By  Sarat  Chandra  Roy,  m.A, 

L— Man's  Relation  to  the  SrimT- Would, 

To   the   Birbor  everyailng  ab3ve,  below,  or  around  him  Is 
animated  by  a  spirit  or  soul     Although  the  spirit  residinc  in  a 
large  number  of  things  are  ahnost  dormant  or  at  any  rate°  imoo- 
tent  or  innocuous,  the  residue  that  still  remain  as  active  spirits 
with  varying  degrees  of  power  arj  not  inconsiderable  in  number. 
Besides  the  spii-its  of  iheir  ^numerous   native  hills,  forests  and 
streams,  there  ai-e  the  ever-increasing  spirits  of    dead    human 
beings,  all  seeking  food  and  nourishment.     The  Birhor  iu   his 
absorbing  quest  ior  food  and  his  unremitting  efforts  to  preserve 
life  and  health  is  not  unoften  waylaid  and  baffled  by  some  spirit 
or  other  hungering  on  his  part  for  sustenance.  Some  of  the  more 
powerful  spirits  are  said  to  regard  tigers  and  bears  as  their  iambs' 
and  men  as  their  'peacocks  ^     The  deer  is  called  by  the  Birhor 
*  the  goat  of  the  go  Js^   and   when  the  Birhor  slays  a  deer,  he 
offers  a  bit  of  its  hair  or  skin  to  the  gods  of  the  forest  to  avert  their 
displeasure.     Thus  the   Birhor  ever  walks  through   life  with  a 
sense  of  mysterious  sacredness  almost  approaching   awe  in  the 
presence  of  the  higher  spirits,  powerful  for  good  or  evil,  whom  he 
seeks  to  propitiate  with  periodic  il  sacrifices  an  J  offerings,  and  in 
a  spirit  of  cautious  and  vigilant  fear  of  the  lesser  spirits   whom 
he  seeks  to  av^rt,  repsl,   or  control,     When  these  lesser  spirits, 
however,  are  not  amenable  to  control  but  cause  failure   in-  the 
chase  or  sickness  to  man,  they  have  to  be  appeased  by  sacrifices 
or  promises  of  sacrifices ;  and  even  the  higher  spirits  either  when 
there  is  a  delay  in  the  supply  of  their  periodical  slcrlfijcs   or 
when  they  are  tempted  by  some  m'schievois  spirit  or  s  ii it- 
dealer  to  taste  blood  before  the  appointed  time   of  sact-ifice,  seek 
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to  satisfy  their- premature  craving  for  food  and  drink  by  causing 
tickness  and  death  to  man.  Thus,  for  the  Birhor^  the  world  is 
a  vast  '  sacred  *  arena  where  m3n  and  spirits  are  continually 
engaged  in  a  silent  struggle  each  for  his  own  hand.  And,  over 
it  all,  sits  apart  the  great  God  Singbonga,  generally  an  uncon- 
cerned spectator — the  '  Sakhi  \  or  witness,  as  the  Birhor  aptly 
characterizes  Him — of  the  doings  of  men  and  sphits,  their  strug- 
gles and  strivings  to  secure  food  and  sustain  and  strengthen 
life. 

It  is  only  a  few  favoured  persons,  more  sensitive  than  others, 
who  in  a  state  of  self-induced  trance  can  enter  into  direct  commu- 
nion with  the  spirit-world,  know  the  wishes  and  demands  of 
particular  gods  or  spirits  and  assist  in  bringing  about  a  muiual 
understanding  between  man  and  the  gods  and  spirits  and  in  putting 
fellow-men  on  friendly  or  rather  working  relations  with  them. 
The  average  man  can  hope  to  enter  into  some  sort  of  direct  rela- 
tion with  the  spirit-world  only  when  his  physical  body  Is  asleep, 
but  with  the  return  of  the  soul  to  the  body  almost  all  recollection 
of  the  souFs  dream  ex^^eriences  of  the  spirit  world  is  lost  and  no 
direct  consciousness  of  that  world  is  retained. 

II. — Deities  and  Sri  kits. 

The  Birhor  recognizes  a  clenr  distinction  between  personal 
gods  or  spirits  who  may  have  to  be  propitiated  with  prayers  and 
sacrifices  and  impersonal  spirits  or  powers  which  may  be  controlled, 
averted  or  repelled  by  spells,  threats  and  other  methods  of  magic. 
Of  personal  spirits  some  receive  regular  sa3rifices,  and  others  are 
not  ordinarily  heeled  unless  they  cause  repeated  obstruction  to 
the  chase  or  to  the  collection  of  honey,  or  cause  repeated  misfor- 
tune in  health,  and  refused  to  be  bribed  away  or  placated  by  a 
casual  sacrifice  so  that  they  have  finally  to  be  conciliated  by  being 
included  among  the  Manita-bhuts  to  whom  sacrifices  at  regular 
intervals  must  be  made.  This  is  how  the  Birhors  and  particularly 
the  migratory  section  of  them  who  move  about  in  strange 
jungles  and  hills  infested  by  strange  spirits,  continually  make 
additions  to  their  clan-^y^i ^5  and  iMrnXj-bhuts. 
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^  Anthropomorphic  ideas,  though  nofc  yet  fully  developed,  arc 
m  the  makmg.  The  Ora-bonga.  are  believed  to  have  each  a 
particular  species  of  animal  for  his  vehicle.  Mea  of  the  clan 
sometimes  have  dreams  of  their  Ora^bongas  coming  from  the 
direction  of  their  native  hills  riding  their  favourite  animals.  One 
class  of  spirits  are  represented  as  armed  men  and  another  as  men 
wearmg  beards.  The  spirits  are  generally  divided  into  males  and 
females.  Besides  the  ancestor-spirits,  some  other  spirits  are 
apparently  deified  men,  as  such  names  of  spirits  as  Ban  Singh, 
Dulal  Singh,  and  a  few  others    show. 

The   personification     of   a    hill-spirit  is   illustrated    by   the 
following    myth   with   regard   to  one  of  the  Birhor  spirits.     The 
natural   features     of      the     hills     apparently     suggested     this 
anthropomorphic  interpretation.     The  spirit  Lugu  Pahar  (spirit 
of^  the   Lugu   Hill)    gave     his   daughter   in   marriage   to    the 
spirit  now    known    as    Ranga-Buru    (the    spirit  of   the    Eang-l 
Hill).     One   day   the   son-in-law  seeing    a    tiger  domesticated 
by    his    father-in-law,    told     Lugu  Pahar,     '^  Kindly  lend    me 
your  dog  (tiger)  for  a  time.     There  are   many   pea-fowls    (men) 
in  our  part  of  the  country.     I  shall  send  back  your  dog  after  it 
has  devoured  the  pea-fowls .''     The  father-in-law  acceded  to  the 
request  and  he  took  the  tiger  home.     When   he   set  the  t-ger 
on  half  a  dozen  men  who  were  cutting  wood  in  a   jungle  to  make 
ploughs  with,  the  wood -cutters  struck   the  tiger   to    death   with 
their  axes.  As  the  tiger  was  long  in  returning  to  him^  Lugu-Pahar 
himself     went   to   his    son-in-law's  place   to   bring  his   'dog' 
back.     His  son-in-law  with  his  old  father  had  in  the    meanwhile 
left   home  for  purposes   of    trade— the   father   to  sell   'eheep' 
(that  is,  bfars  which  are  the  'sheep  '  of  spirits)    and  the  son   to 
trade  in  clothes.    They  stopped  by  the  side  of  another  hill  where 
they  laid  out  their  clothes  one  above  another.  When  Lugu  Pdhdr 
came  to  his  son-in-law's  place  on  a  hill  and  learnt  that   his   son- 
in-law  and  the    latter's  father    were  both   awdy  from   home,   he 
questioned  his    own    daughter  about   the   whereabouts  of   his 
'  dog  '.      The  daughter  related  what  had  happened  to  the  animal 
and  added  that   her   husband  and  father-in-law  meant  to  buy 
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a  new  'tlog  '  far  liim  with  the  profits  of  trade.  At  this  Luyu 
Pdhar  way  so  furiously  angi'y  that  lie  set  fue  to  the  hill  which 
became  red  and  it  has  been  since  known  as  Hdngd-burn  Seeing 
the  hill  on  lire,  the  son-in-hiw  and  his  father  ran  to  the  spot, 
leaving  their  stock  of  clothes  in  jiiles  and  these  turned  into 
a  ju^^-ged  hill  now  known  as  Kapfr-gadi'  Hill,  and  the  bears 
which  had  been  left  on  another  rock  {tottgri)  still  haun.! 
th^  tdnyvi  now  known  as  ^  Bhal-tongri'  (Rock  of  Bears).  Two 
gods  named  Avand  Singh  and  Sunnat  Singh,  said  to  be 
the  sons  of  Lugx  Pdhdr.  periodically  receive  the  sacrifice  of  a  red 
goat  from  the  men  of  the  Liidaml  a  clan  who  also  offer  one  red 
goat  to  Lugu  Pahar  himself.  Althoitgli  men  are  not  said  to  be 
erer  married  to  spirits,  when  a  man  dreams  of  having  sexnal 
iiterctiii-se  with  his  wife  or  other  woman  or  has  nocturnal  pol- 
\ ation,  ii  is  believed  that  he  had  sexual  intercourse  in  sleep  with 
one  of  the  Sat-Bahini  spirits  (the  'seven  sisters"') — a  class  of 
nature  beings  or  elemental  spirits  of  streams  and  pools. 

The  main  deities  of  the  Birhdrs  besides  Singbonga,,  the  Creator, 
and  Devi  Mai  would  appear  to  be  hill-spirits  and  ancestor-spirits. 
A  few  beast-gods  such  as  Bagh-bir  (tiger-god),  Hundar-bir 
(wolf-god),  Bir-Biinb^  (orang-ou<ang-god),  Baiidar-bir  (monkej- 
god)  and  Haluman-bir  (Baboon-god)  are  also  propitiated.  Al- 
though certain  trees  are  believed  to  be  the  abode  of  spirits,  tree- 
worship,  as  a  cult,  is  unknown.  The  festival  of  the  Karam  (Nau- 
dea  parvifolia)  tree  and  the  Jitia  tree  appear  to  have  been 
adopted  by  some  of  the  settled  groups  from  their  neighbours. 

The  BirliOT  regards  the  spirits  as  his  equals  who  possess  or 
have  acquired  a  certain  sanctity  or  rather  '  saeredness  ^  and 
superior  power,  but  are  inclined  to  be  friendly  if  kept  in  good 
humour  and  supplied  with  food  and  shelter  in  due  time.  Spirits 
are  anxious  to  have  an  '  asthan  '  or  seat  where  food  and  drink 
may  be  regularly  provided  to  them  by  men.  And  it  is  to  ensure 
this  that  they  sometimes  bring  death  and  disease  to  men.  Before 
a  migratory  (Uthlu)  group  of  Birhors  leave  their  encampment 
in  one  jungle  and  start  for  another  jungle,  the  bamboo- tube  con- 
taining rice   {chauli'junff)   used  at   the  sacrifices   is  placed  in  a 
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imy  bamboo  box  called  longd-peti  which  is  carried  in  a  basket 
called  bonga^hhancliL  The  Ora-Bongas  are  believed  to  remain 
m  the  spirit-box  with  this  rice.  The  other  deities  of  the  com- 
mumtj  are  supposed  to  be  accomtnodated  ia  the  spirit-basket 
during  the  journey.  The  wooden  pags,  stones  or  lumps  of  clay 
that  represented  the  different  spirits  at  the  now  abandoned  spirit- 
seats  are  upturned  and  the  spirits  are  all  told,  '^Come  along. 
We  are  going  to  sach  and  such  a  jungle/^  and  the  spirits,  it  is 
said,  readily  troop  Into  the  spirit-basket  with  which  a  man  called 
''  Bonga-gogoni ''  (god-carrier)  walks  away  a  short  distance  in 
advance  of  the  party . 

Mahadeo  (generally  worshipped  only  by  certain  families,  or 
individuals),  Singbonga,  and  the  Mother  goddes93s  Devi  Mai, 
Burhi  Mai,  and  Kali  Mai,  are,  however,  deities  who  are 
superior  to  man,  and  stand  as  a  class  apart.  They  are  the  gods 
proper,  and  the  rest  are  spirits  and  hhuts.  Among  spirits, 
the  Buru-Bongas,  or  ancestral  hill-spirits,  and  the  Haprom, 
or  ancestor-spirits,  rank  highest.  The  rest  are  hlinh  of  whom 
Ckdridi  is  a  general  spirit,  sacrlficjd  to  by  the   whole  tribe. 

Th3  different  deities  and  spirits  recognized  by  the  Birhors 
may  be  classified  as  follows  : — 

(e)  General  or  Tribal  Gods  and  Spirits, 
(I)  The  Supreme  God  or  SlnghbugoL. — At  the  head  of  the 
Birhoi-  spirits  and  deities  staadsthls  greit  over-god  who  ordina- 
rily takes  no  active  interest  in  human  affairs.  He  does  not 
cause  any  harm  to  mm  and  may  occasionally  protect  him  from 
evil.  He  is  recognized  as  the  creato  of  the  world.  While  go- 
ing out  to  hunt  or  to  collect  honay  the-  Birhor  sometimes  invokes 
him  to  procure  him  gams  or  honey,  as  the  case  may  be. 
A  Birhor  naively  explained  to  me  the  cause  of  such  invocation  by 
saying,  '^  It  is  for  the  belly  (hunger)  that  we  tell  Singbonga,  . 
^  Tc-day  we  are  going  to  hunt  :  do  give  us  game.-*  Since  Sing- 
bonga created  us  He  mmt  provide  us  with  food.-*^  Some  Birhop 
in  explaining  to  me  the  characteristics  of  Singbonga  described 
him  as  the  '  Sakhi  ■'  or  witness  of  what  men  and  spirits  do.  He  is 
spoken  of  as  identical  with  the  Sun,   but  not  the  material  part 
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of  the  great  luminary.  The  Hindu  name  *  Bhagaban  '  is  also 
applied  to  him.  There  is  just  the  glimmering  of  an  idea  that  He 
is  a  moral  God  who  punishes  wrong-doing.  To  avert  particular 
dangers^  a  white  goat  or  a  white  fowl  is  offered  to  Him  by  the 
head  of  a  family  with  his  face  to  the  east.  White  probably 
symbolizes  either  purity  or  the  white  rays  of  the  Sun. 

(2)  The  mother-goddesses  Devi  Mai  and  Burhi  Mai  are, 
unlike  Singhdngd,  intensely  interested  in  man,  and  if  properly 
served,  brings  him  luck  in  health,  progeny  and  food. 

(3)  Chdndt  and  other  liuniing  deities, — 'Near  every  Birhor 
tanda  a  piece  of  rock  under  some  tree  is  fixed  upon  as  the  seat  of 
the  hunting  God  Chaadi  and  his  associates.  Before  under- 
taking a  hunting  expsdition,  the  nets,  sticks,  and  axes  which  the 
hunters  carry  with  them  are  arranged  under  the  tree  and  the 
Naya  offers  sacrifices  to  Chandi  to  ensure  success  in  the  hunt. 
Bandar  Bir  and  Haluman  Bir  are  believed  to  bring  success  in 
catching  monkeys. 

(4)  Mdhdli  Ckdati. — This  is  a  female  deity  who  is  said  to 
be  the  wife  of  the  spirit  Lugu  Pahar  (named  after  a  hill  of  that 
name  in  the  Hazaribagh  district).  On  the  occasion  of  the 
Thhathhi  ceremony  of  a  new-born  babe  in  a  Birhor  family  the 
sacrifice  of  a  black  fowl  is  made  to  this  deity  by  the  Naya  on  the 
open  space  in  front  of  the  kumbd  or  hut  of  the  family,  and  a 
similar  offering  is  made  on  the  occasion  of  a  marriage  in  a  family. 
Originally,  it  would  seem,  this  was  a  hill-deity  since  anthropomor- 
p'lized  and  was  probably  the  Ord-bongd  of  gome  formerly  predo- 
minant clan.  Now  she  is  regarded  as  merely  a  powerful  spirit  to 
whom  sacrifices  have  to  be  offered  at  the  thddns  or  spirit-seats  to 
prevent  harm  to  the  community. 

\^     -4  (u)    Clan  Gods. 

(T)  Burubongds  or  Ord-hongds. — These  are  the  spirits  of  the 
different  hills  reputed  to  have  formed  the  original  homes  of  thi 
different  Birhor  clans.  They  are  generally  identified  with  the 
hills  themselves.  In  fact,  it  is  only  the  Jaghi  or  settled  Birhors 
who  call  them  drd,  (house)  bongds,  the  Uthlu  (migratory)  Bir- 
hors call  these  spirits  the  Buru  (hill)  Idngds,     They  are  believed 
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to  be  the  '  maliks  >  or  <  masters  ^  (dispensers)  of  sickness.  Some 
of  the  Burii  Bon^.as  are  credited  with  certain  powers  oyer  nature 
such  as  causing  and  stopping  rain  and  storm.  Each  Ora-bonga 
has  its  peculiar  sacrifices  which  the  head  of  the  clan  in  every  tdndd 
offers  annuillj  in  Aghan,  Pus,  Magh  or  Asarh,  When  a  man  of 
any  gotra  dreams  of  his  Ora-bonga  coming  riding  the  animal 
whichis  his  reputed  vehicle,  some  misfortune  to  the  village  is 
apprehended,  and  a  special ^j^;5  or  sacrifice  is  offered. 

(2)  Larankid  Bhuts.—^^Qh  Birhor  clan  has  a  particular 
Lardnkid  Bhut  ^  (fighting  spirit)  with  whose  help  in  ancient  times 
the  forefathers  of  the  clan  fought  against  other  clans.  They 
used  to  be  invoked  and  sacrifiees  offered  to  them  before  members 
of  the  clans  started  on  a  fighting  expedition.  As  such  expedi- 
tions are  unknown  in  modern  times,  it  is  only  when  the  ZardnMa 
hhut  of  a  clan  appears  in  a  dream  to  members  of  the  clan  that 
sacrifices  are  offered  to  it,  as  it  is  believed  that  the  spirit 
is  hungry  and  will  cause  mischief  if  no  food  is  provided.  The 
shape  in  which  the  Lardnhid  hhut  appears  in  dreanis  is  that  of 
^  ma'i  armed  for  battle.  Among  such  hliuis  are  Chatrdmd  of 
the  Bhuiya  clan,  Mdhcli  of  the  Murum  clan  and  Murkaiti  of 
the  Andi  clan. 

(3)  Mdnitd  [acquired)  spirits  of  the  clans. — Some  of  the 
clans  have  a  few  Ildniid  or  acquired  spirits  which  are  provided 
with  seats  either  in  a  smiU  leaf-hut  called  ^' hdnga-drd^\  spirit- 
hut,  or  in  a  special  tJiddn  or  spirit  seat  of  the  family  as  distin- 
guished from  the  common  (jamd)  thddn  of  the  tdndd.  The  way 
in  which  such  '  gods  '  appear  to  have  been  '  acquired  '  is  this  :— 
When  a  clan=group  in  the  past  repeatedly  met  with  some  misfor- 
tune or  other  such  as  obstruction  in  their  hunting  or  honey-gather- 
ing expeditions  or  sickness  and  death,  a  mdti  was  consulted  and 
some  particular  spirit  was  declared  to  be  responsible  for  the  trouble 
If  in  spite  of  offerings  of  fowl,  pig  or  other  sacrifice,  there  was 
a  recurrence  of  the  trouble  and  the  spirit  refused  to  abstain  from 
its  mischievous  tricks  unless  provided  with   a  seat  and  regular 

^  The  term  •  bhut  '  is  applied  by  the  Chola  Nagpur  aboriginal  indiscrimiaately 
to  ghosts  and  deities. 
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periodical  sacrifices,  such  a  S3at  was  provided  and  regular 
sacrifices  promised.  As  now-a-Jays  the  food-groupi  are 
not  solely  clan-groups  but  mixed  groups  consisting  of  persons 
of  different  clans,  such  manita  spirits  are  acquired  by  the  food- 
group  or  tdhda  as  a  whob  and  are  known  as  Sdngi-hhuts  or 
group-gods.  Such  clan-gods  of  the  Mdnitd  type  as  members 
of  any  clan  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers  were  carried  by 
them  to  the  food-group  or  tdndd  of  which  they  now  form  part, 
and  given  seats  at  a  tkddn  or  spirit-seat  selected  by  the  family 
by  the  side  of  the  encampment  or  settlement.  A  lump  of  clay 
or  a  stone  or  a  small  wooden  peg  is  placed  there  as  the  symbol 
of  the  god.  The  tandd,  as  a  whole,  feels  as  much  interested  in 
keeping  these  spirits  in  good  humour  and  avert  any  mischief 
from  them  as  the  clan  or  family  to  which  they  particularly  be- 
long. Consequently  as  clan-gods  they  receive,  from  the  head  of 
the  particular  clan  in  the  tdndd,  each  the  stipulated  sacrifices  at 
the  appointed  season;  and  as  Sdngi-bhuts  or  group-gods  they  jointly 
receive  with  othv3r  group-gods  some  common  sacrifices  to  share 
amongst  themselves.  Among  such  Mdnitd  clan -gods  may  be 
mentioned  Blr-Bdnhe,  Sijpdhi,  Anand  Singh,  Chkunnut  Singh, 
Bdn  Singh,  Diddl  Singh,  Lugu  Pdhdr,  Mdi  ov' Mahdmdi/a,  Dindd- 
be{i,  Bdgh'bir,  Ilundar-hlr  Mahadeo  and  innumerable  others.  In 
the  spirit-basket  of  a  family  of  the  Ludumba  clan  I  saw  a  pair 
of  s.nall  iron-chains  which  were  said  to  represent  Mahadeo 
which  was  the  Mdnitd  clan-god  of  the  family.  Beside  the 
door  of  th3  leaf  hut  belonging  to  a  family  of  that  clan  in  the 
6am3  tdnda  I  saw  suspended  on  the  outer  wall  a  winnowing 
basket  which,  1  was  told,  represented  a  Manita  clan-god  named 
Guru  Gosdin.  In  cases  of  an  epidemic  of  cholera  or  small-pox 
in  the  tdndd,  the  mother-goddess  Devi  is  generally  offered  one 
red  goat  and  the  goddess  Kdll-Mdi  is  offered  one  black  goat.  A 
vow  or  mdnitd  is  made  when  the  epidemic  sproids  and  the 
promised  sacrifices  are  offered  by  the  Naya  when  it  abates, 

(m)   Family  Gods, 
(1)   Tldp^om  or  Ancehtor-spirits. — These   are   the  spirits  of 
such  deceased  persons  of  a  Birhor  family  as  have  been  conducted 
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to    the    adin^,   i    or    inner     tabernack,   of    the  hut    by    the 
U.du'-ader    ceremony.      Until    the    umbul-ader    ceremony    is 
performed    in    respect  of  any  deceased   member  of  the   family 
the    spirit  remains    a    mua   and   is    not   included    among    the 
Haprom,  as   ancestor- spin ts  are   called.      Similarly,  the  spirits 
of  the    following  classes  of  persons   are  not  conducted  to   the 
dHnff  and  consequently  are  not   included   within  the    Haprom, 
viz.,  spirits  of  women  dying  in  pregnancy  or  childbirth  or  during 
their   menses;    spirits    of  persons   dying  of  snake-bite,  cholera 
or  small-pox  ;  persons  killed  by  tiger,  or  drowned  to  death;   the 
spirit  of  a  man  dying  during  the  menstrual  period  of  his  wife  and 
the  spirit  of  a  bachelor  who  kept  a  maiden  without  marrying  her. 
Unless  their  regular  sacrifices  and  offerings  are  neglected,  these 
ancestor-spirits  cause  no  harm,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  care  for  the 
well-being  of  the  family  and  assist  them  in  securing  game  or  honey. 
Promises  of  a  decent  share  in  the  spoil  of  the  chase  induce  Chowrasi 
Haprom  ancestor-spirits  to  redouble  their  energies  in  baffling  the 
impediments  to  the  chase  sought  to  be  offered   by  certain   spirits. 
If,   however,  these  Ildprd/ns  are  not  regularly  supplied  with  food 
and  drink  they  themselves  prevent  success  in   securing   game   or 
honey,  or  incite  outside  d/iuts  to  cause  sickness  in  the  family.     It 
is  said  that  out  of  a  touch  of  natural  affection  they  do  not   them- 
selves  cause   sickness  to  their   human  relatives  but  incite  other 
spirits  to  do  so  in  such  cases.     When  a  girl  of   the  family  goes 
wrong   with  a  man  of  the  same  clan,  it  is  the  Bnrha-Burhi  ances- 
tor-spirits who  in  their  solicitude  for  the  good  of  the  family  reveal 
the  sin  to  the  mdli. 

The  Haproms  or  ancestor-spirits,  as  we  have  indicated,  aro 
divided  into  two  classes — the  BurJia-BurM  or  near  ancestors  of  the 
familj'  and  the  Chowrasi  Haprom  who  are  the  ancient  dead  of  the 
family  whose  names  are  no  longer  remembered.  Sacrifices  to  the 
former  are  offered  by  the  head  of  the  family  who  sacrifices  one 
red   hen   after  the  that^i  ceremony  of  a   newborn  babe,  one  after 

*  The  Uthlus  ox  migratory  Birhofs  Inve  nodding  or  inner  tabernacle  for 
the  Saj>rotns  but  satrifice  to.  them  at  a  email  leaf -hut  which  eervei  as  their 
B9ngd'ora  or  spjrit-hut.  * 
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a  marriage  in  the  family,  and  also  one  by  such  families  as  observe 
the  Sarhul  feasfc  on  the  occasion  of  that  feast.  To  the  Chowrdsi 
Ilaprom  the  Naya  or  priest  of  the  tdndd  sacrifices  a  fowl  on  the 
occasion  of  the  thathi  ceremony  of  a  newborn  child  in  the  family 
and  a  wedding  in  the  family. 

Although  they  generally  exercise  a  guardian  care  over  tlieir 
descendants^  ancestor-spirits  are  not  consulted  in  times  of  danger 
or  distress  nor  credited  with  the  power  of  giving  oracles  to  them. 
Birhor  customs  do  not  show  any  relations  between  ancestor- 
worship  and  totemism. 

The  cult  of  ^  heroes  '  or  the  distinguished  dead  appears  to  be 
unknown^  unless  such  spirits  as  Ban  Singh j  Bular  Singh y  etc.,  be 
those  of  heroes  whose  achievements  have  been  forgotten. 

(•2)  Mdnitd  Bdghouts. — When  a  member  of  a  family  is  killed 
by  a  tiger,  his  spirit,  as  I  have  said,  is  not  included  within  the 
HaproiTis  or  ancestor -gods  nor  accommodated  either  in  the  dding 
of  the  family-hut  or  in  the  i2b\m\j  thddn  or  spirit-seat.  Such  a 
Baghout  is  represented  by  a  stone  or  a  lump  of  clay  placed  in  the 
spirit  hut,  if  the  family  has  one,  or  under  a  tree  near  the  '  thddn  '  or 
seat  of  the  tdndd  spirits.  Some  Jaghi  Birhors  plant  an  upright 
stone  to  mark  the  seat  of  the  Baghout.  A  speckled  (spotted  red 
and  white)  fowl  is  offered  to  the  spirit  periodically  by  the  head  of 
the  family  to  avert  any  mischief  which  this  spirit  may  cause. 

(3)  Fatnily  Mdfiitd  B/iutsor  the  acamred  deities  of  a  family. — ■ 
Although  the  Baghouts  described  in  the  last  paragraph  are 
called  Mdnitd  Bdghouts  to  distinguish  them  from  stray  tanr 
Baghouts  who  are  spirits  of  persons  killed  by  tigers  and  not 
conducted  back  to  their  people,  they  are  virtually  ancestor -gods. 
The  Mdnitd  gods  proper  of  a  family  ^  comprise  such  spirits  as 
owing  to  repeated  mishaps  having  been  caused  by  them  to  the  family 
have  been  promised  seats  and  periodical  offerings  by  a  member 
of  the  family  in  order  to  prevent  future  mischief  from  them. 
The  mdli  is  appealed  to  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  the  hhut 
causing  mishaps^    and   the  offering  required  to  appease  the  bhut, 

^  The  *  Mdnitd   spidfca  of  the  clans  '  described  above  may  also  be  some  of  theiu 
really  Manita  spirits  of  particular  families  who  acquired  them  for  themselves. 
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An  instance  of  such  a  family  hUt  is  the  spirit  of  a  murdered 
person  to  whom  periodical  sacrifices  are  offered  by  the  descendants 
of  the  murderer.  An  interesting  class  of  such  spirits  are  what 
are  called  the  ISIaua^  Bhuts  of  the  family  of  the   murderer.     As 

instances   of   such    b/iuts  may  be  mentioned  the  following  : In 

one  Birhor  fdtidd  I  found  a  family  of  the  Bhuiya  clan  sacrificing 
to  2L  b/tut  which  wsis  named.  Zd hi  Ndsan,  and  the  head  of  the 
family  gave  me  the  following  account  of  its  origin.  His  grand- 
father had  grown  lac  on  a  few  trees,  but  some  unknown  thief 
stealthily  removed  the  lac  from  the  trees.  The  owner  of  the  lac 
took  up  a  little  of  the  earth  on  whicii  the  foot-print  of  the  thief 
could  be  seen.  With  the  help  of  this  earth,  known  as  jdngd- 
d/iurd,  a  '  mdral  hhut  '  was  get  up  to  kill  the  thief. 
Not  long  afterwards  misfortune  after  misfortune  troubled 
my  informant''s  grandfather.  A  mdti  was  called  in  and  by 
the  Dub-hord  process  of  spirit- finding  it  was  known  that 
the  thief  had  been  killed  by  the  mdral-bhut  and  that  it 
was  the  spirit  of  the  murdered  thief.  Sacrifices  hj  the 
nihgehhS,  methol  were  made  three  times,  but  the  spirit  would 
not  be  appeased  until  it  was  made  a  mdnitd  by  being  provided 
with  a  seat  and  regular  sacrifices  at  fixed  intervals.  This  was 
accordingly  done.  Just  in  the  same  way  a  family  of  the  Pehrodr 
clan  of  Birhors  in  another  td7iddjas  I  was  informed,  had  acquired 
a  Mdnitd  Bhut  named  Gord  Ndsan  which  was  the  spirit  of  a  cow- 
herd  whose  cat'le  damasred  the  field  of  an  ancestor  of  the  Bthrodf 

o 

man  and  who  was  consequently  dealt  with  in  the  same  way  as 
tbe  lac-thief.  In  another  tdndd  I  met  with  a  si.aiilar  family- 
hhut  styled  Marich-ndsan  whose  origin  was  thus  accounted 
for.  An  ancestor  of  a  Birhor  family  belonging  to  the  Tlembrom 
gotra  saw  a  chilli  plant  full  of  chillies  on  a  plot  of  jdrd  (land 
cleared  by  burning  down  trees  ou  it).  The  man  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  of  helping  himself  with  all  the  chillies  on  the 
plant.  The  owner  with  the  help  of  the  jdng d-d hurd  of  the  thief 
dealt  with  him  in  the  manner  described  above  and  the  thief 
died  within  a  short  time,  and  his  spirit  was  duly  conducted  to 
the  dding  of  hi?  hut>^    The  relatives  of  the  latter,  however,  with 
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the  help  of  one  of  those  very  stolen  chillies  set  on  a  mdral  bhut 
who  soon  killed  the  owner  of  the  chilli  plant.  Tho  spirit  of  the 
latter  began  to  afflict  the  family  of  his  enemy  in  several  ways  till 
at  length,  other  means  of  appeasing  the  spirit  having  failed,  it 
was  given  a  seat  by  the  family  who  accepted  it  as  a  family 
I^d^an  sjcirit, 

{iv)  Group'Godsy  or  Sdngi  Bhuts. 
These  are  spirits  sacrificed  toby  an  entire  tdndd  or  food-group, 
whether  it  be  a  group  of  Jagb is  or  Ut/Uus,  The  way  in  which 
these  gods  arise  is  as  follows.  When  shortly  after  taking  up  their 
residence  temporarily  (as  Uthlus)  or  permanently  (as  Jaghis)  in 
any  locality,  a  Birhor  group  rei)eatedly  meets  with  failure  in  the 
chase  or  suffers  from  sickness  in  their  group,  the  w«^e  tries  his 
methods  of  finding  out  the  b/mS  or  spirit  that  is  responsible  for 
the  trouble.  These  methods  generally  are  either  what  is  known  as 
Dnb'/wrd  OY  wh.B,t  is  known,  as  KASri  /idi'd.  In  the  Khari-hora 
process  which  is  employed  first ,  the  ?2?d(i  sits  down  holding  with 
one  hand  an  axe  placed  upright  on  the  ground  with  its  head 
downwards.  He  begins  by  sprinkling  around  him  rice  grains 
placed  before  him  on  a  leaf  and  goes  on  muttering  invocations 
to  different  spirits.  The  mdU  goes  on  interrogating  in  a  singr 
song  tone,  *'  Say,  who  thou  art.  Art  thou  such  and  such  a  b/tui  or 
such  other  bhuC  1"  Thus  ho  goes  on  naming  every  bhut  he  can 
think  of  until  the  axe  and  the  h  md  placed  on  it  begin  to  shake 
and  move.  The  name  at  which  this  movement  begins  is  taken  to 
be  that  of  the  spirit  who  has  caused  harm  and  has  now  possessed 
the  mdti.  The  spirit  is  now  a^ked  what  sicrifijes  ha  would  have 
and  different  sacrifices  ara  similarly  named.  The  name  at  which 
the  axe  gives  a  jerk  ani  begins  to  move  sharpar  an  1  quicker  is 
taken  to  be  the  sacrifice  denanded.  If  in  spite  of  such  sacrifiaes 
being  offered,  the  troubles  do  not  ce  is  3,  or  reviva  after  a  short 
interval,  the  khdri-hdrd  process  is  repaafced  once  or  twice  to  find 
out  if  any  additional  or  mora  aeaaptable  sacrifices  are  wanted. 
If  in  spite  of  sucli  saciifices  having  been  offered,  the  troubles 
do  not  cease,  the  Duh-lord  process  of  spirit-finding  is  tried  once 
or  twice.     This  process  consists   in  the   mdti  taking  some  rice 
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on   a   winnowing  basket  and   briskly   rubbing   them   with  hig 

bands   on  the   basket   while  muttering  his  invocations  until   he 

is  possessed   by   the      b.hu£  responsible    for   the  troubles.     The 

bkui   on   being   asked   his    name   by  some  one  present   reveal* 

his    name  through  the  mouth  of  the    mdH,     Then  the   spirit 

is   asked   what  he  wants.     The  spirit  finally  siys, ''Make  me  a 

mdnitd  '\     He  is  then   asked  '^  How  would  you  remain  ?'^     The 

bhut   replies   whether   he  would  have  stone   ot   wooden   peg   or 

a   lump   of   clay  for  his  seat.     Sometimes   the    bhui   names   an 

unusual  object  such  as   a  pair  of  iron-chains  (by  which    I   found 

the  Mahadco  represented  by  the  Ludumba    elan  men  of  a  certain 

tdridd).     The  b/i2it  is  then  asked,  "What  would  you  have  to  eat  ?^^ 

Thereupon  he   names   the  sacrifice  he  desires  to  have   and  the 

colour  of  the  fowl  or  pig  or  goat  he  covets .    The   required    seat 

(clay     lumpj     stone^    or    wooden  peg,   as   the    cas3     may  be) 

is   accordingly  made  and  the  spirit  is  included  among  the   Sd7ipi 

bJiuts     of    the     group.     Naturally   the    Ut/dii,   or    migratory, 

groups   of   Birhors   who   are   constantly   moving   from  one  hill 

or  jungle  to  another,  have  many  more  of  such  bhuts  than   the 

Jaghi   or   settled  groups   possess.     These   Mdnitd  bhuts  jointly 

acquired  by  a  group,  as  also  the  Mdnitd  Bhuts  of   the   different 

families   of  the   group,   altogether   constitute   the    Singi  Bhuts 

of  the  groups ;  and  once  a  year  in  the  month  of  Mdgh  (January) 

the  mdii  of  the    tanclz  offers  sacrifices  to  them  t )  keep  the    tinda 

free  from  sickness   and   amply   provided  with  game  and  honey. 

Besides  this  fixed  annual  sacrifice,  they  are  also    offered   especial 

sacrifices   when   an   epidemic  visits  the    tanda  or  its  surrounding 

country.    Jaher  Buri,  Buri  Mai,  Kali  Mai,  Devi,   Darha,  Mahadeo 

and  several  other  deities,  including  those  named  above  as  Manita 

clan-gods,  are  included   among   the  Sangi   gods.     In   fact  most 

of  these  Manita  Bhuts  of  families  are  the  Sangi    Bhuls   of  their 

clan   which  they  carried  with  them  to  the  new  tdridd  groups  they 

subsequently   joined.     And   consequently  it  is   the   business  of 

such   families   to    offer    the  particular   sacrifices  required  by  such 

deities,  whereas  the  tdndd  as  a  whole   generally  offer   in   Magh 

once  every     year  joint  sacrifices  to  all  ^xxqV  i^dngi-bhuti.    The 
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required  sacrifices  are  collected  by  subscription  from  all  the 
families  of  the  tandd.  Generally  they  contribute  two  goats  in 
the  first  year  and  the  naxt  year  four  fowls  for  each  hunting 
net  in  the  tdnda  and  so  on  in  alternate  years. 

{v)   Individual  or  SakH  Bhuts. 
It  is  only  the  Mdtiwho  takes  to  himself  some  particular  deity 
such  as  Mahadeo  as  his  Slkti  bhuL     SD:ii8tim3S   it  is  in  a  dream 
that  this  deity  appears  to  th 3  man   and   he   attaches   himself   to 
such  deity.     Generally  it  is  only   after  som3  training  under  an 
old   Mdti  that  the  novice  who  has  learnt  the  proper   methods  of 
invoking  the  spirits  and  passing  into  the  trance  state  by  swinging 
his  head  from  side  to  side  while  muttering   the  invocations    that 
he  has  a  vision  of  the  deity  that  will   help  him,   and    fixes    upon 
him  as  his  guardian  deity.     By  unremitting    devotion    to    such 
deity  and  scrupulous  habits  of  continence  and   abstemiousness    in 
diet,  a  mdti  se^ks  to  come  into    direct   relit  ion  with   the  spirit- 
world.     He  sometimes  sits  up    whole    nights   concentrating   his 
mind  on  his  deity,  muttering  invocations   to  him,    burning    the 
gum  of  55^-trees  as   incense   before   the    visible  symbol    of   the 
deity,  and  at  times  passes  into  trance  when  his  soul  is  believed  to 
temporarily  pa^s  f ro  n  th3   physical  worll   anl  function     in  the 
spirit- world.     The   devotion  of  some   of   these    mJtis    to    their 
favourice  deity  is  inleed   remarkable.     Generally   the   object    of 
the  particular  devotion  of  th3  Birhor  mdU  is  either    Mahadeo    or 
Mdi,     It  is  through  com  nuaioa  with  s'J.3h    pDwerful  deities  that 
the  ma/t  is  believed   to    acquire  power  to    control    other    spirits. 
The    sacrifices    required    by  the  diity  is   duly    offered    at   fixed 
intervals  by  his  votary.     Besid3S    th3    principal    dsity    to    whose 
service  the  mdti   devotes  himself,  he  also  serves  such   deities    as 
are  believed  to  be  compinions  of,  or  somehow  associated  with,  that 
deity.     Thus  I  found  at  one  tdndd  s.  mcbti   who  was  a  votary    of 
Mahadeo,  worshipping  Mahadeo,  Mai,  Devi    and  Durga.      In  an 
enclosure  in  his    courtyard    (dngan)  there    is    one   longish    stone 
representing  Mahadeo  furthest  to  the  north^   and  a  little   to   the 
south    of  it  is  a  lump  of   clay  representing    Mdi     (the  mother- 
goddess);  next  to  it  are  two  other  lumps  of  clay  representing  Bsvi 
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and  Durgdy  who  are  said  to  be  daughters  of  Mdi,  Twice  in  the 
year,  once  in  the  month  of  Kswin  and  again  in  Chaity  the 
votary  sacrifices  one  black  goat  to  Mahadeo  and  one  red  goat  to 
Mai,  Devi  and  Durga  jointly. 

The  8dngi  Bhuts  are  characterized  as  Arlidid-Bhuts  at 
whose  orders  stray  spirits  and  minor  bhuts  will  kill  people  or 
do  other  harm.  Some  Birhors,  it  is  said,  occasionally  seek  the 
help  of  the  Sdngi  Bhuts  to  convert  souls  of  dead  men  or  animals 
into  lidsan  hhuts  to  wreak  vengeance  on  an  enemy.  The 
foUowino:  instances  of  this  are  interesting: : — 

A  Birhor  owned  a  sow  which  was  pregnant.  The  sow  having 
strayed  into  the  jungle,  a  cowherd  shot  her  dead  with  an  arrow 
which  remained  sticking  into  its  flesh.  The  Birhor  inquired  of 
all  the  people  of  the  neighbouring  settlements  as  to  who  had 
killed  his  sow  and  declared  that  he  must  realize  from  the  culprit 
a  sum  of  lour  rupees  for  the  sow  and  twelve  for  the  pigs  in  her 
womb.  As  everyone  denied  having  shot  the  sow>  the  Birhor  took 
the  arrow  to  the  thdan  oF  his  clan  and  made  ddkdrdng  of  it  by 
placing  it  beside  the  symbols  of  the  bhu^s  at  the  thddn  and 
sprinkling  drvd  rice  on  it,  and  addressed  tbe  deities  at  the  tliddr^ 
saying,  ^'  Here  I  offer  to  you  twelve  unborn  pigs.  Do  ye  deal 
with  the  man  who  has  dealt  thus  with  these  parts  ^  [angrs) 
of  yours.''-'  Shortly  after  this  not  only  members  of  the  family 
of  the  slayer  of  the  pig  but  his  cattle  too  died  one  after  another, 
fleas  began  to  infest  his  house  and  cause  sickness  to  his  cattle. 
At  length  one  little  boy  remained  the  sole  surviving  member  of 
the  family.  This  harm  was  attributed  to  the  souls  of  the  pigs 
which  became  I^dsan-bhuts  by  order  of  the  Sdngi'hJiuts*  These 
Nds'an-bhictSj  however,  are  like  double-edged  swords,  as  after 
having  done  away  with  their  employer^'s  enemy  they  turn  back 
upon  their  employer  himself  unless  they  are  made  Mdnitd-bhuts — 
a  position  which  all  spirits  covet.  As  an  instance  of  the  conduct 
of  these  Nds'an-bhuts,t\iQM\ow'm^  incident  may  be  cited.  A 
Birhor  of  the  Bhuiya  clan  had  reared  lac  on  some  trees,  and  close 
1  This  looks  like  an  ideutiflcafcion  of  the  sacrifices  or  victims  with  the  goiJa 
t©  whom  they  are  ofEered.  ^ 
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to  those  trees  he  had  planted  some  vegetables  called  gongra. 
A  Biihor  of  a  neighbouring  tqndd  happened  to  be  passing  that 
waj  and  eased  nature  under  the  tree  and  finally  made  away  with 
some  of  the  lac  and  vegetables.  Shortly  afterwards  the  ownet 
of  the  lac  and  vegetables  came  to  inspect  them  and  unwittingly 
trod  upon  the  excrement  and  his  feet  slipped  and  he  fell  down. 
He  thereupon  took  up  a  little  of  the  earth  covered  over  with 
hoa.r-frost  on  which  foot-prints  of  the  thief  could  be  discerned 
and  carried  ihhjdngd-dhiira  (dust  of  the  feet)  to  the  thddn  oihis 
tdndd  and  sprinkled  afud  rice  on  it^  appealed  to  the  Sdngi-hhuts, 
saj'Ing  *^Go  and  punish  the  man  who  has  harmed  me  in  this  way'^. 
Two  members  of  the  thief ''s  family  were  killed  by  tigers  within  a 
very  shoi-t  time.  The  same  Ndian-hhn^,  however,  before  long, 
caused  death  to  four  members  of  his  employer's  family. 

{vi)   Minor  Sj/irit»  or  NiiigchJia-hhnts. 

Under  this  head  may  be  classed  the  remaining  spirits  who, 
whether  personal  spirit,  or  elemental  beings,,  or  impersonal 
powers,  do  not  receive  regular  sacrifices,  but  depend  for  their 
nutriment  on  the  off-chance  of  sometimes  extorting  the  sacrifice 
of  a  fowl  or  animal  from  men  by  waylaying,  obstructing,  or 
afflicting  them.  Some  of  these  spirits,  as  we  have  seen,  at  length 
succeed  by  a  dogged  persistence  to  get  admission  into  the  rank 
of  a  MdnHd  deity,  but  the  majority  are  satisfied  with  ningchJid 
sacrifices  once  in  a  way.  In  this  class  are  human  spirits  who 
are  excluded  from  the  category  of  Haproms,  such  as  the  Bhutds 
or  spirits  of  men  whose  wives  died  during  their  menstrual  period, 
Kiehins  or  spirits  of  women  dying  during  menses,  Baram-bJiuts 
or  spirits  of  bachelors  who  kept  maidens  in  concubinage.  Muds  or 
spirits  of  persons  dying  of  snake-bite,  Chu)'i(^s  or  spirits  of  women 
dying  during  pregnancy,  and  elemental  spirits  like  the  Sdthahimi 
and  Bindi-Era.  Such  of  them  as  have  no  fixed  habitation  are 
known  as  Bhulas  (wandering  spirits). 

Unless  accepted  as  mdnitds,  all  spirits — and  their  name  is 
legion — that  reside  in  upland  and  river,  forest  and  mountain  (tanr- 
tikur,  garha-dhora,  ban-jurgle,  pahar-parbat)  are  nihgchhd-bhuf'S. 
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Some  spirits  that  are  manitds  to  some  people  may  bo  nihgchha' 
bhnts  to  all  others.  Thus  the  Darhd-bhut  is  a  spirit  that  dwells 
in  stones  by  the  side  of  some  lowland  or  dorij  and  is  a  mamta- 
hhitt  to  the  owner  of  the  land  who  has  to  offer  periodical  sacrifices 
to  the  Ddrhd,  For  others,  Bdrhd  is  a  nihgolihd-hhut,  so  that 
when  any  outsider  cuts  wood  of  trees  by  the  side  of  the  Bdrhai 
stone  or  eases  nature  by  its  side,  he  is  afflicted  with  some  sickness 
for  the  removal  of  which  the  nihgchhd  ceremony  has  to  be  per- 
formed by  a  mdH. 

III. — Sactiifices  and  Sacrificers. 
In  this  section  I  shall  describe  the  ritual  observed  in  the  pro- 
pitiation or  conciliation  of  the  different  classes  oi   Birhor  deities 
and  spirits  with  the  object  of  securing*  ^  luck '  and  avoiding  mis- 
fortune, of  preserving,  increasing  and  ennobling  life. 

Stng-Bdhgd  Pujd. — As  for  the  supreme  God,  Sing-Eoriga, 
there  is  no  special  season  or  special  ritual  for  bacrificingto  Him. 
When  some  serious  calamity  threatens  or  visits  a  family,  the  head 
of  the  family  with  his  face  to  the  east  offers  a  white  fowl  or  a 
white  goat  to  Him  and  prays  for  succour.  A  fowl  is  also  offered 
to  him  by  the  Naya  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Sangi-Puja  for 
the  protection  of  the  tdndd  from  harm.  Devi  Mai  and  other 
Mother-Goddesses  also  receive  sacrifices  at  the  Sangi-Puja  besides 
special  offerings  to  avert  some  special  calamity. 

Ord-Bohgd  Pujd, — The   prjpitiation    of  the  guardian  deity, 
the  Ord'Bonqd  or  Buru-Bohgd,  of  each  clan  is   esteemed   by  the 
Birhor  to  be  of  paramount  importance.     The  sacrifice  is  performed 
on  a  Friday  or  a  Monday  in  the  month  of  Pus  ori  Mdff/i  (January- 
February)    with  the  following  rites :     The    day    preceding  the 
ceremony,  th3  head  of  the  clan,  in  the  tdndd,  brings  a  twig  of  the 
merel  (myrobalan)  tree.     The  twig  is  dried  in  the  sun  and  burnt 
into  ashes.     A  loin-cloth  of     the  man  is  cleaned  by  boiling   in 
water  mixed  with  the  ashes  of  the  myrobalan   twig    and  laid  out 
to  dry.     The  man  remains  fasting  the  whole  day.     Members     of 
the  clan  living  ar  encamping  within  some  distance  are     invited  to 
join  in  the  piija.     The  man  bathes  without  rubbing     any  oil  on 
his  head  or  limbs,  puts  on  the  cloth  cleaned  and   dried  the  previous 
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day.     Ttcn  he  goes  with  his  kinsmen  and  friends  to  the  spirit  hut^ 
if     any,    of   the  clan,     takes  the    small    hdhgd-peti   or  spirit-lox 
containing  a  little    vermilion    in    a   kia    (snulf-box)    and   diud 
rice  for  the  puja   which  is  kept  in  a  bamboo^  tube  in   which    the 
Ora-bonga  is  also  supposed  to  stop,  and  goes   to    an   open  space 
a   little    further  away    from  the    huts.     His  companions   carry 
a  knife,  an  axe,  the  requisite  fowls  or   goat,  and    some   rice    for 
cooking    a   meal.     The    place   is    now    cleaned     with    cowdung 
diluted  in  water  by  some  man ;  no  woman  is  permitted  to  go  there 
or  witness  the  ceremony.     Di:fferent  Ord-ldngds  require  different 
sacrifiees.     To   the  Ord-lohgds  of  most  of  the  clans,  two   fowls — 
one      red   and    one     white — are    offered ;     those    of  the    Geroa, 
Shamjhakoa,  Andi    aad  Khangar  clans  require  one  goat  each  ;  the 
Ord-hohgd   of  the  Murum  clan  requires   one  fowl  and  one   goat, 
and  that^  of  the  Nagpuria  clan    requires  a  bullock.     On  the  spaje 
cleaned  with  cowdung,  a   mystic    diagram   with  four   compart- 
ments is  drawn  with  rice-flour.      In  one  of  the    compartments  is 
placed  an  emblem  of  the  totem'  of   the  clan,  a  bit  of  skin  or  horn 
of  the  totem  an'mil,    or   wing    or  feather  of  the  totem  bird,  such 
as   has  been  already  mentioned    in  detail  in  a  previous    chapter. 
When  everything  is  ready  for    the   sacrifice,    the   man  with  his 
face  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  hill  reputed  to  be  the    original 
home  ol  his  clan  which   is  identified    wlih   his  Euiu-bonga    o-r 
Ora-bonga,  stand?  on  his  left    leg  with  his  right  heel  resting  on 
his  left  knee,    and,  stretching  his  hand  forward,   pours    a  little 
wat^r  three  times  oi\  the  groiiiJ  and  invokes  the  spirit  by    name 
and  prays  for  luck  in   hunting  and   physical    well-being    to  the 
members  of  the  clan.     He  then  sits  dawn   on   one   of  the   com- 
partments   of    the   rice-flour   diagram,    makes    three   vermilion 
mirks  on  the  ground   and   pray8   for  health    and   abundance  o^ 
gam3  to  the  cUn.     The  heai  of  each  fowl  is   then   cut  off   with 
the  knife,  and  the  heads  placed  on  the   ground   and  blood   from 
the    headless  bodies  of  the  fowls  is  dropped  on  the    heads.     Then 
the  heads  are  sldnned   and   cut    up   and     mixed     with  rice  and 
made  Into  a   lump   and   roasted.     Every   member    of  the  elan 
present  scrapes  off  the  nails  of  his  fingers  a  lit^tle  of  this  roasted 
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meat  and  offers  it  to  the  Ora-m^a,  saying,  -We  offer  thi. 
head  to  you;  enjoy  this  meat  and  drink;  give  us  health  and 
lack  m  the  chase.-  The  men  of  the  clan  now  eat  the  head-. 
Then  they  besmear  eaoh  his  own  face  with  oil.  The  bodies  of 
the  fowls  are  then  cut  up  and  dressed  and  boiled  with  rice  as 
Uzchn  and  eaten  by  the  men  of  the  clan.  If  they  cannot  eat 
tip  all  the  Mie/iri,  what  is  left  over  is  burnt  in  the  fire.  Then 
the  party  return  to  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  hut  of  the 
head  of  the  clan.  On  the  way  the  latter  goes  on  sprinkHng 
water  on  the  path  from  a  jug  (lotd)  until  he  reaches  home. 
There  he  sprinkles  a  little  water  on  the  dn^an  or  open  space 
in  front  of  his  hut,  a  litfcle  water  here  and  there  on  all  sides, 
and  a  little  at  the  door  of  the  hut;  the  rest  of  the  water  in 
the  jug  is  sprinkled  in  the  ddin^  of  his  hut  where  the  jug  is 
fiaally  left.  The  wife  of  the  man  now  filb  the  jug  again  with 
water,  comes  out  with  the  jug  in  her  hand  and  washes  the  feet  of 
all  the  men  who  attended  the  sacrifice.  The  men  then  each  put  a 
little  oil  first  in  his  ear,  then  over  his  eyes  and  finally  all  over 
his  body.  If  ,any  .'one  omits  this,  particularly  if  his  hands  and 
legs  are  not  anointed  with  oil  before  he  visits  other  people's 
houses,  the  sacrifices  will  have  no  efiicacy,  and  he  will  have  to 
offer  the  sacrifices  over  again. 

Sacnfce.i  to  the  Manitd  detties.—The  Mdmtd  hohgds  are 
offered  by  the  head  of  the  family  or  clan  which  have  accepted 
them  as  mdniids,  such  sacrifices  and  at  such  intervals  as  have 
been  agreed  upon  for  all  time.  Thus  in  one  tdnda  I  found  the 
Luidmhd  getra  men  offering  annually  one  white  goat  to  SipaU 
hkut,  two  pigs  to  Bir-Bdnhe,  one  red  goat  to  Anand  Singh  and 
Chhunnat  Singh  jointly,  one  red  goat  to  Lugu  Pdhdr,  one  black 
goat  to  Mdi,  one  black  virgin  she-goat  to  Diaa-beti,  and  one 
speckled  fowl  to   the  family  Baghout. 

Sacrifices  to  Sdngi  Bhuts, — All  the  Mdnitd  hhuls  of  the 
different  families  of  the  idhdd  who  have  their  seats  at  the  ]  thddm 
of  the  settlemcTit  together  with  such  bkuts  as  the  tdndd  have 
made  their  common  nidnitds  receive  annually  either  in  the 
month  of  Mdgh  (January)^  or  failing  that  in  Asarh  (July)  a  joint 
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Bacrifice  of  not  less  than  twelve  fowls  in  one  year  and  two  goats 
in  the  next  year  and  so  on  in  each  alternate  year.     Each  family,  as 
I  have  already  said,  contributes  four   fowls  for  each  hunting  net 
^wned  by  it,  and  for|the^price  of  the  two   goats  a  proportionate 
subscription  is  collected  by  the  Kotwar  from  each  family.     The 
Nay  a  officiates  as  the  sacrificer.     An  open  space  at  one  extremity 
of   the   tdnda   is  cleaned  with  cowdug    or  mud  and  water  by  a 
woman  of  the  Naya^s  family  who  after  ablutions  goes  there  with 
water  in  a  Inew  vessel.     After  cleaning  the  spot  with  the  water 
brought^in  the  new  earthen  jar,  she  places   on  the  ground  thus 
cleaned  a  new  winnowing  basket   containing  about  a  seer  (  two 
lbs.)  of  arud  rice,  a  little  vermillion,  a  little  salt,  a  few  pieces  of 
turmeric  and  a  few  chillies,  and  goes   away.     The  Naya  holding 
a,nother  sup  or  winnowing  basket  in  his  hand  now  goes  to  the  thdan 
^nd  leaves  it  there  and  then  goes   to  some  stream  or  spring  for 
ablution.     On  his  return,  he  takes  the  sup  and  taking   the  rrdti 
with   him  goes  to  the  place  where  sacrifices  are  to  be  o:ffiered  and 
there  asks  the  mdii  to  put  himself  in  his  accustomed  hypnotic  state. 
The  mdii  goes  on  muttering  his  w^w^ras  until  he  begins  to  swing 
his  head  (J/iupnd)  and  works  himself  up  into  something  like  a 
frenzy,  when  he  is  believed  to    be   possessed  by  some  spirit. 
The  I^'d^d  now  places  a  little  rice  from  his  winnowing  basket 
on  the  palm  of  the  mdtt's  hand  and  asks  him,  '^  Who  art  thou  V 
The  mdti,  or   rather  the   spirit  that  has  possessed  him,  replies 
'*  I  am  such  and   such   hhUt    (names) /'     ^Then  the  Ndt/d  tells 
him,     "  Do  thou  examine  the  rice  and  see  whether  the  sacrifices 
we  are  going  to  offer  on  this  day  of  Mdgh  (or  Asdrh)    will  bring 
us  luck.     Thou  art  a  spirit  and   of  course  seest  future  events.  '^ 
The  spirit  through  the  mouth  of  the  07idti  says,   ^^  Come  boys, 
it  will  be  all  right.     Begin    your     sacrifices.     You  will  have 
nothing  to  fear.  ■'"'     It  is  said  that  on  such  occasions,  the  mdti  or 
rather  the  spirit  that  comes  to  him  invariably  predicts  success. 
The  goat  or  fowls  to  be  sacrificed  are  next  brought  to  the  mdti  for 
examination.     The   2^d0  tells   him,  '*  Examine  these   too  ;    see 

^  Genrrally  it  is  oifcber  the  Sipdhi  hhilt,  or    Lugu,  or  Mahadeo,  or  Devi,  who 
is  believe i  to  possess  the  m&ti  on  sucli  cc«isio««. 
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whether  they  are  sound  or  not ;  and  whether  they  will  please 
the  deities.-"  The  mdti  takes  up  in  his  arms  one  of  the  fowls 
or  the  goat,  as  the  ease  may  be,  and  says  accordingly, — '^  Go  to  ; 
these  are  all  right  ;  begin  your  sacrifices. "  Now  the  Ndyd 
takes  a  little  water  in  his  right  hand  and  sprinkles  it  on  the 
head  and  body  of  each  of  the  goats  or  fowl.  He  next  puts 
three  marks  of  vermillion  [sinditr)  on  the  ground  and  a  sindur 
mark  on  the  head  and  a  sindur  mark  on  each  of  the  two  horns 
of  the  goats  ;  in  the  case  of  fowls  a  sindur  mark  is  made  on  the 
head  of  each.  Now  the  j^d//d  with  his  face  turned  to  the  east 
and  one  of  the  goats  or  fowls,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  his  arms 
stands  on  his  left  leg  with  the  right  leg  placed  behind  it.  He 
prays,  ''  To-day  in  this  month  of  Mdffk  (or  Asdrk)  we  are  offer- 
ing the  promised  {mdnild)  sacrifices  to  all  the  Sdngi  hhuts. 
May  the  tdndd  remain  in  health  and  happiness.  May  no  disease 
or  other  ill  enter  the  idndd  '\  He  then  sits  down  on  his  feet, 
places  the  goat  or  fowl  to  his  left,  and  asks  all  the  villagers  to 
sprinkle  rice.  The  other  goat  or  fowls,  as  the  case  may  be,  are 
placed  by  its  side.  All  present  sprinkle  on  the  victims  rice  from 
the  sup.  Then  the  Ndi/d  invokes  all  the  gods  whose  names  he  can 
<jall  up,  and  prays, — '^  To-day  in  this  month  of  Mdghy  we  call 
upon  you.  Oh  Sdngi  bhuts,  do  ye  command  and  control  [kdnkdo, 
ddbdo)  all  hhuts  from  outside  {uprid  chdpria).  You  verily  are  the 
masters  {mdliks,  i.e  ,  over  other  bhuts).  D'^  not  allow  disease  and 
calamity  to  approach  the  tdndd.  ''  Then  the  victims  are  offered 
up  by  cutting  their  throats  with  an  axe  in  the  case  of  goats  and 
with  a  knife  in  the  case  of  fowls.  The  red  goat  ^  is  sacrificed 
before  the '  black  one.  The  victim's  head  is  put  down  on  the 
ground,  a  little  blood  from  the  body  is  dropped  on  this  head,  and 
then  more  blood  is  poured  on  a  leaf-cup.  When  all  the  blood 
in  the  body  has  been  thus  let  into  the  leaf-cup,  the  body  is  put 
aside.  The  other  victims  are  dealt  with  in  turn  in  the  same  way. 
Then  the  heads  of  the  sacrificed  goats  or  fowls  are  taken  up,  the 
hair  on  them  is  burnt,  and  the  meat  chopped  into  pie<'.es.  In 
the  case  of  the  goats,  the  brains  of  the  red  goat  are  mixtd  with 
^  The  red  goat  i*  said  to  bfi  reaUy  for  JPw-^tf  aod  ihi:  black  one  for  K  dVi. 
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drud  rice  and  wrapped  up  in  two  sal  leaves  and  roasted  by  placing 
burning  charcoal  above  and  under    this  bundle.     The  roasted 
brains  are  taken  to  the  spot  where  the  sacrifices  were  offered  and 
a  little  of  ifc  is  taken  with  his    nails    by  the    Ndi/d  and    offered 
to  the  Sdngi'bhufs  ;    while  offering  it,    the    Ndyd    says,  '^  Here 
I  offer  you  the  head  and   neck   {muri-Jchdndi)  of  the  goats.     We 
shall  eat  it  and  so  will    you  too. ''     ^Only   the  Ndi/d  and  the 
men  of  his  clan  in  the  tdndd   may  eat  this  roasted  brain.     The 
flesh  of  the  head  of  the  red  goat  is  boiled  in  water  with  drud 
rice  and  a  little  oil  and  turmeric.     This  too  may  be  eaten  only 
by  the   Ndyd   and   the  men   of  his   clan  in  the   tdndd.     The 
entrails,  lungs  and  heart  of  the  victims  can  be  eaten  only  by  the 
women  of  the  JS'dyd's    clan.     The  rest  of  the  flesh  of  the  red 
goat,  as  also  the  flesh  of  the  head  and  body  of  the  black  goat,  is 
divided  among  all  the  families  of  the  tdndd,  including  the  NdT/d's 
family,  and  they  take  their  respective  shares  home.     The  fowls 
sacrificed  to  the  Sdngi-bhu^s  are  dealt  with  in  the   same   manner 
as   the  black  goat.     Women  may  on  no   account  partake  of  the 
meat  of  the  head  either  of   any  fowls  or  goats  or  other   animals 
offered  to   any  deity  or  even   of   those   obtained   by   hunting, 
although  they  may  eat  the  meat  of  fowls  or  animals  purchased 
from  oufcside   the  tdndd  and  not  sacrificed  to   any    deity.     The 
Sdngi'hhutSy  as   I   have   said,   are   characterized   as   drhdias  or 
spirits  possessing  power  over  other  spirits. 

Sacrifices  to  NihgcJihd  Bhuts. — With  the  exception  of  some 
minor  ailments,  most  of  the  ills  that  flesh  is  heir  to  is  attributed 
by  the  Birhor  to  the  action  of  spirits.  In  all  cases  of  sickness, 
thfc  assistance  of  the  mdti  is  sought ;  and  he  finds  out  either  by 
the  Khdri-hord  or  by  tha  dub-Jwra  process  des3ribed  above,  or 
by  rubbing  a  little  oil  on  a  sal  leaf  and  looking  in  it  for  the 
reflection  of  the  Ihut  which  is  responsible  for  the  illness.  If  it  is 
a  hhut  of  the  family  who  has  caussd  tha  trouble  the  customary 
sacrifices  to  him  are  offered.  If,  however,  it  is  a  hhut  from 
outside  the  hou^e,  the  mdti  declares  from  which  direction  of  the 
compass  it  has  com3  and  indicates  the  number  and   colour  of  fcho 

*  The  idea  appears  to  be  that  of  '*  eating  with  the  gods  ", 
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fowls  ifc   requires.     The  nihgcJihd   ceremony   is  now   performed 

by  the    mdti  in  the  following  manner.     He  takes  up  each  fowl, 

waves  it    three  times  round  the  head  of  the  patient,   places  some 

arud  rice  on  the  extended  palm  of   the  padent^s   hand,  and   the 

fowl  is  made  to  eat  a  little  of  this  rice.     The  mdti  orders  the  fowl, 

saying,   '^  So  long  you    have  given   trouble.     Get   hence  from 

to-day.     Here     are   offerings   for  you.     Do    not   give  further 

trouble.-'^     The    mati  with  a  companion  now   takes   the  fowl    in 

the  direction  from  which  the  afflicting  spirit    is  believed  to  have 

come,  to  the  common  boundary    of  two   settlements   or  villages. 

While  the    mdti  goes  out  of  the  hut  of  the  sick  man,    the   latter 

throws  away  the  rice  remaining  in  his  hand  in   the   direction   in 

"which  the   mdti  goes  with  the  fowl.     Arrived  at  the  boundary  of 

two  settlements,  the    mdti  sits  down  with  his  face   to  the  east, 

puts  three  marks   of  vermilion  on  the  ground,  and  drops  grains  of 

rice  over  the  head  of  the  fowl.     While  the  fowl  eats  the  rice  as  it 

falls  on  the  ground,  the  mdti  kills  the  fowl  by   twisting   its  head 

with  his  hands.     The  head  thus  torn  off  from  the  body  is   placed 

on  the  ground,  and  blood  from  the  body  is  dropped  over  it  by  the 

w«/j  while  he  addresses  the   spirit   thus,    *' To-day    I  offer   thee 

this  (sacrifice)  ;  do  not  come  to  so  and  so^s   (names  the   head    of 

the  sick  man''s  family)  house  again.    If  thou  comest  again  to  the 

house,  curse  {talak)  be  on  thee.''^     Now  the  mdti  stands  up  with 

his  face  turned  in  the  direction  of  the  tdridd  and  with  legs  apart, 

and  through  the  space  between  the   two   legs   throws  away  the 

body   of  the  fowl  behind  him    in    the  direction    from  which  the 

Ihut   is  supposed  to  have  come.     Thus  is  the  spirit  driven  away  ; 

and  the  mdti  makes  water  on  a  leaf-cup,  and  pours  the  urine  from 

the  cup  on  the  severed  bead  of  the  fowl,  saying — '^  Here  is  liquor 

for  thee.     Do  not  approach  the  sick  man  again."*^     The  body    of 

the  fowl  (or  fowls)  is  now   taken   away  by  the    yndti  and    his 

companion  to  some  place  other  than  that  of  the   sick   mane's  hut, 

roast  it  and  eat  it. 

When  the  mdnitd  hJiut  of  some  other  family  is  found  by  the 
mdti  to  have  caused  the  trouble,  the  sacrifices  required  by  the 
bhUt  a;e  provided,  and  the  mdti  after  waving^ them  three   times 
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over  the  head  of  the  patient  and  making  them  eat  rice-grains  from 
the  hands  of  the  patient  as  described  above  secretly  takes  cut 
the  fowls,  kills  them  by  twisting  their  heads,  and  leaves  the 
severed  beads  near  the  hut  of  the  fainily  whose  bhut  caused  the 
sickness. 

Driving  away  spirits  by  force. — Another  method  by  which 
a  mdti  (\.QtQQ,ts  and  drives  back  a  mischievous  spirit  not  belonging 
to  the  tdndii  is  this.  The  mdti  with  a  cane  in  hand  goes  to  bed 
thinking  of  the  spirit  which  is  causing  illness,  and  then  in  a  dream 
he  sees  the  bhjit  and  at  once  gets  up  and  chases  it  out  of  the 
village, 

IV. — Feasts  and  Festivals. 

The  VtkJu  section  of  the  Blrhors,  whoso  time  is  entirely 
taken  up  in  the  quest  for  food  and  precautions  against  the  conse- 
quent dangers  from  natural  and  supernatural  sources,  have  no 
leisure  to  iniulgein  regular  religious  festival.  From  year's  end 
to  year's  end  they  are  in  a  state  ol  almost  constant  anxiety  for 
securing  food.  The  Jaghis^  however,  particularly  those  amongst 
them  who  have  taken  to  regular  cultivation  of  land,  have  periods 
of  respite  from  incessant  struggle  for  existence,  when  hop.^ful 
anticipations  of  plenty  of  food  or  the  actual  acquisition  of  such 
food  make  them  rejoice,  and  they  express  their  joy  fulness  and 
thanksgiving  in  festivals  which  they  appear  to  have  adopted 
from  their  more  civilized  neighbours  and  congeners,  the  Mundas 
and  the  Santals.  These  festivals  or  varobs  are  the  Soso-Bongd  and 
Nawdjom  festivals  in  the  month  of  Asdrh  (July),  the  Karam  and 
Jitia  in  the  month  of  Bhddo  (September),  Dasai  in  Aswin 
(October)  and  Sohorai  in  Kdrtik  (November).  These  festivals 
have  not  all  been  accepted  by  every  Jaghi  group.  Some  clans 
have  adopted  some  but  not  others,  and  others  have  accepted  one 
or  more  of  these  festivals  but  not  the  rest.  Thus  I  have  found 
the  Shamjhakoa  and  Murum  clans  that  I  know  observing  only  the 
Karam  and  Sohorai  festivals  but  not  the  Jitid  nor  the  Ddmi' 
purobs.  The  Ldt  a,  Chauli  Hembrom,  Nagpuria,  Turi  Mahli, 
and  Gidhi  clans  have  adopted  the  Karam  but  not  the  other 
festivals.     The  A  ndi  clan  have  adopted   the   J  it  id  and   Sa/,drd4 
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festivals  but  not  the  Karam  and  the  Ba^ai  parols.  The  Hembrom 
clan  has  adopted  the  Brtidi  but  not  the  other  festivals  and  the 
Bhuija,  Khangar  and  Geroa  elans  have  adopted  the  Sohordi  but 
not  the  other  three  festivals.  All  the  landed  Jaghi  Birhors  that 
I  have  known  have,  however,  adopted  from  the  Mundas  and  other 
neighbours  the  Sdad  Bongd  and  the  Nawdjdm  festivals.  The 
rites  observed  in  these  festivals  are  given  below. 

The  SdsO'Bdngd  festival. — One  evening  in  Asdrh  (July)  after 
transplantation  of  the  paddy  seedlings  is  finished,  the  culti- 
vator brings  a  few  branches  of  the  boso  {semicarpiis  anacardtum) 
plant  and  calls  in  a  persr>n  who  has  learnt  the  details  of  the 
ceremony.  The  courtyard  {dngdn)  of  the  house  is  cleaned  with 
water  mixed  with  cowdung,  and  the  figure  of  a  square  is  drawn 
with  rice-flour  in  one  part  of  the  dngdn.  Around  the  square  on  each 
side  of  it  three  or  five  figures  of  the  shape  of  petals  of  flowers 
are  drawn  with  coal-dust  ;  and  above  each  of  these  petals  two 
similar  petal-like  figures  are  drawn  one  above  another,  the  middle 
row  with  red  earth  and  the  uppermost  row  with  coal-du^t.  A 
winnowing  basket  (aup)  with  a  hen^s  q^q  and  a  twig  of  the  sdso 
plant  on  it  is  placed  before  him.  The  man  now  recites  the 
Asur  legend  and  at  the  same  time  goes  on  rubbing  the  rice  on  the 
iiip  with  his  hand.  At  the  end  he  calls  upon  the  Evil  Eye  to 
give  up  its  victims.  The  yolk  of  the  e^^  is  offered  to  Sing- 
bonga  and  mixed  with  rice  and  baked.  Next  morning  one  of 
the  soso  branches  are  planted  in  the  manure  pit  of  the  cultivator 
and  one  in  each  of  his  cultivated  fields  to  ward  off  the  Evil  Eye 
from  the  crops. 

Nawd  J  dm. — This  is  the  ceremony  of  eating  the  New  Rice. 
On  the  morning  following  the  Soso-bonga  festival,  the  owner  of 
the  fields^  on  his  return  from  the  fields  after  planting  the  sdso 
branches,  bathes  and  comes  home.  In  the  meanwhile  his  wife  has 
cleaned  the  dngdn  again  with  cowdung  and  water  and  gathered 
some  fresh  i^d&d  leaves  and  some  new  upland  [gord)  rice  from  a 
neighbour's  field,  threshed  the  rice  and  made  chiurd  (flattened 
rice)  of  it.  A  little  milk  in  a  jug  or  cup,  some  chiurd  on  soao 
leaves,  and  molasses  {jgui')  and  clarified  butter  {ghi)  on  leaf-cups 
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are  placed  in  tlie  dngdfi  where  the  man  firsfc  takes  up  the  jug  o£ 
milk  in  his  hand  in  a  standing  posture  goes  on  dropping  the 
milk  on  the  chiiird  placed  on  the  ground  over  soso  leaves.  As 
he  drops  the  milk  h^.  prays, — "Sirmare  Sing-Bongd  tihingdd 
ankdading  dud  kiisum.  Nejomeme.  Lai  Jidsu  boho-Jidsu  bdnud 
tihing^  etc/'  "  Thou  Singbonga  in  heaven,  to-day  I  am  giving 
(Thee)  milk  (lit.,  milk-flower).  Eat  (drink)  this.  From  to-day 
may  there  be  no  sickness  in  stomach  or  head/^  A  little  chiurd 
is  also  offered  to  the  ancestor-spirits  (  Burhd-Burhi)  by  putting 
the  chturd  on  50,jo-leaves  at  the  deling.  Then  all  eat  new  chiurd 
and  drink  rice-beer.  A  screen  is  hung  over  the  spot  in  the  dngdn 
where  the  offerings  to  Singbonga  were  made.  In  the  afternoon 
w^hen  rice  has  been  boiled  and  meat  of  fowl  cooked,  a  little  of 
this  rice  and  meat  are  offered  to  the  Burhd-Burhi  in  the  deling 
by  the  head  of  the  family.  Then  all  the  members  of  the  family 
and  any  friends  who  may  have  been  invited  partake  of  the  feast. 
The  leaf -plates  on  which  they  have  eaten  are  stowed  away  in  a 
corner  of  the  hut.  When  in  the  evening  the  canopy  has  been 
removed  from  the  dngdn,  these  leaf-plates  are  thrown  away  in  the 
dngdn. 

The  Karam  Festival, — The  Karam  festival  is  held  on  the 
eleventh  day  of  the  moon  in  the  month  of  Bhddo.  A  Karam 
[Nauclea  parvi folia)  branch  is  brought  to  the  dngdn  where  it  is 
ceremoniously  planted.  And  the  story  [Kdhdni)  of  the  two 
Karam  and  D karam  brothers  is  recited  by  some  one  who  knows 
it  by  heart. 

The  Jitid  FestivaL — This  is  celebrated  twelve  days  after 
the  Karam  festival.  The  head  of  i  he  family  and  his  wife  remain 
fasting  the  whole  day.  The  man  plants  in  his  dngdn  a  branch  of 
Jitid,  pi pzr  tree  [iicas  religiosa),  and  the  branch  of  the  sekre 
or  sidhd  tree,  anda  twig  of  the  M^^i^.'i  (basia  latifolia)  tree,  a 
bamboo  and  a  sugarcane  all  tied  together  with  a  straw  rope  in 
their  middle.  The  Jitid  Kahini  is  recited  by  some  one  who 
knows  it,  preferably  by  a  Brahman  if  available.  Offerings  of 
Galdichi  flower,  bael  {Aegle  Ifarm^gos)  leaves,  drud  rice,  milk, 
molagse?,    oiarificd    butter    {ghi),    rice-ficur   ctkts    {piiha),   £nd 
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flattened   rice    (cliiura)   are  offered  to  the  Jil^d  branch  and  its 
associates. 

CONCLUSTON. 

Such  in  brief  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  religious  ideas    of   the 
BirLors  as  I  have  understood  them  and  their  religious  practices  as 
1  have  partially  observed   them— some,  when   they  were   being 
actually   performed,   and    others,   by  making  the  men  enact  the 
ceremonies  for  my  benefit.     The  impression  borne  in  upon  me  by 
all  that    I    have    seen  with   my  eyes  and  heard  from  the  people 
themselves,  is  that  their  religion  is  concerned  with  beings  who  are 
to  them  not  vague  impersonal  powers  or   energies   but   conscious 
peisoiml   agents   as  real  and  living  to  them  as   their  ownselves. 
Risley's  ^  characterization    of   the  religion  of   the    Chota   Nag- 
pur   aboriginal   that   ''  in   most  cases   the   indefinite  something 
which  they  fear  and  attempt  to  propitiate  is  not  a  person   at   all 
in  any  sense  of  the  word  '^  appears  to  be  only  a  part  of  the  truth. 
Those  impersonal  powers  are  the  subject  matter   of   their   magic 
which  I  shall  deal  with  in  another  paper,  and  occupy  but  a  subordi- 
nate part  in  their  thoughts.     True,  they  conceive  of   themselves, 
as  Risley  says,  as  ^'  passing  through  life  surrounded  b}^  a  ghostly 
compa-ny  of  impersonal  powers,  elements  and   tendencies/-'     It  is 
no  less   true,   however,    that  what  absorbs  most  of  their  thoughts 
is  not  these  impersonal  powers  or  energies  who  are    amenable   to 
control  but   those  real  personal  beings  whose  name  is  legion  and 
between  whom  and  themselves  a  never-ceasing  trial   of  strength 
is  silently  going  on.     When  the  power  of  such  a  spirit  proves  too 
strong  for  man,  a  promise  is  made  to  provide  him  regularly  with 
food   to    sustain  his  powers,   and  the  Birhor  enters  into  personal 
relations  with  him,  provides  him  with  food  calculated  to    susta  n 
and  increase  his  strength  and — '*  eats  with  him  '' — partakes  of  a 
communal  feast — to  increase  and    strengthen  his  own  soul-stuff. 
The  more  fortunate  amongst  them  can  enter  into  direct    commu- 
nion with  them  in  dreams  and  trances  when  their  inner  eyes  ''  in 
a   fine   frenzy   rolling  -'-'    have  vivid  visions  of  the  gods.     These 
1  ersons  known  as  mdiis  or  l)eo7irds  are  believed  to  have  attained  in 

\  Repoik  of  the  Census  (f  Inl  a,  1901,   Tel.  I,   Part*!,  p.  352. 
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a  more   or  Ices  degree,  what  the  Blrhor  regards  as  the   summum 
bonum  of  life — the  power  to   control   and   direct  the   imjJersonal 
energies  and   powers — and  the  stray  personal  powers,  afid  secure 
the  good-will  of  the  more  important  personal    powers   or  deities. 
A  study  of  the  religious  ideas  and  practices  of  the  tribe  ap  ears  to 
indicate  that  ihe  religious  consciousness  of  the  Birhora  consists  in 
a  continual  sense  of  the  presence  all  around  them  of   super-physi- 
cal and  semi-spiritual   personal  powers  and  impersonal  energies  ; 
their  religious  sentiment  consists  mainly  in  a  feeling  of  awe  and 
fear   in   the   presence   of  such  powers  and  energies,  and  a  conse- 
quent sense  of  mysterious  sacredness  ;  their  religious  rituals  hare 
for  their  object  the  propitiation  and  conciliation  of  these  personal 
powers  of  various  grades  of  potency  and  sanctity  with  a   view  to 
secure  '*luck^^  and  avoid  misfortune,  to  prevent  disease  and  dearth 
of  food,  and  energize  and  ennoble  life,  and  their  magico-religious 
rites  aim   at   securing   greater  strength  to  themselves   to   repel 
the  evil  influeuce   of  the  harmful   lesser   personal   powers,  and 
impersonal  energies  and  at  ridding  themselves   of  these   malevo- 
lent  powers  and  keeping  them  out  of  harm^s  way  by  threats  and 
tricks  and  spells » 


MISCELLANEOUS  CONTRIBUTIONS 

I— The  Topography  of  Garhgaon  and  its 
Environs  in  1662-1663  A.D. 

By  Jadunath  Sarkar,  M.  A. 

Thiougliout  the  Persian  diary  of  Mir  Jumla's  invasion  of 
Kuch  Bihar  and  Assam,  composed  by  Shihabnddin  Talish  (see 
this  Journal  J  December  1915),  is  scattered  much  information 
about  the  topography  of  Garhgaon  (the  ancient  capital  of 
Assam)  and  the  country  round  it.  Such  information  is  of  price- 
less importance  to  the  historian,  as  the  surface  of  the  ground  has 
been  completely  changed  during  the  ensuing  two  centuries  and 
a  half  by  frequent  earthquakes  and  particularly  by  the  extensive 
floods  of  1735  and  of  another  year  near  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.^ 

Modern  maps  fail  <o  enable  ns  to  trace  all  the  places  and 
rivers^mentioned  in  this  paper.  But  the  local  antiquarians  of  the 
Sibsagar  district  may,  with  the  help  of  the  information  here 
supplied,  identify  some  of  them^  and  note  to  what  extent  they 
have  changed  or  disappeared.  It  is  hoped  that  the  data  here 
supplied  will  be  of  use  to  the  Archaeological  Department  in 
niLiking  excavations  or  spotting  ancient  sites. 

^  '•  In  the  reign  of  Rajesw^ar,  l!ttle  more  than  a  hilf  ceutury  ^.^o,  a  sudden  and 
overwhelming  fiOJd  poured  from  the  D:h)ng,  innndating  the  whole  country  and 
sweeping  away,  with  a  resistless  torrent,  whole  villages  and  even  distiicts  :  such  is 
described  to  have  been  its  violence,  that  the  general  fe  itures  of  the  country,  and  the 
course  of  the  river  were  materially  altered  by  it."  (Capfc.  J.  B.  Neuiville*s  On  the 
Qeography  and  Population  of  Assam,  page  4.)  '•  Not  only  have  we  the  evidence  of 
their  histories  for  this  fact  [viz ,  the  singular  rise  of  the  Dihong  in  1735  (?)]  but 
sufficient  proof  exists  in  the  greit  alterations  in  the  state  of  the  rivers  which  then 
occurred."  (Lt.  R.  Wilcox's  Memoir  of  a  Survey  of  Assam  executed  in  1825-8, 
page  23j  see  aho  Appendix  II  onpxge  123.)  I  hive  taken  the  above  extracts  from 
Selections  from  the  Records  of  the  Bengal  Government,  XXIII.  (Calcutta 
X885.) 
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The  DIhartg  river,  which  now  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra 
north  of  Sibsagar,  flowed  during  the  seventeenth  century  for 
many  miles  further  west  and  united  its  waters  with  those  of  the 
Brahmaputra  at  Likhau  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the 
Majuli  island  which  then  extended  to  the  Namrup  hill  (T.  42). 
This  fact  has  to  be  eonstantly  borne  in  mind  in  studying 
the  following  notes.  T  means  Talish^s  Fathiyya-i'ihriyyay 
Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal  Persian  MS.,  D.  72, 

We  stai-t  with  Garhgaon  as  our  fixed  point.  It  is  situated 
26-°56  N.  9 i-°45  E,  eight  miles  south-east  of  Sibsagar  town. 
{Indian  AllaSj  129  S.E.).  Seven  miles  south-east  of  Garhgaon 
stood  the  village  of  Maiharapur  on  an  eminence,  not  far 
from  the  ancient  Ahom  caj)ital  Charaideo,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Tiru  mountain.  (T.  72).  Sixteen  miles  north  of  Mathurapur 
lies  Abhaypur  (T.  73)  ;  Sologuri,  four  days'  march  north-east  of 
Garhgaon,  stands  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Dihang.  (In  Indian 
Atlas  the  distance  is  33  miles).  T.  92  speaks  of  Sologuri  as 
a  former  capital  of  the  Ahoms. 

Garhgaon  is  situated  on  the  eastern  or  right  bank  of  the 
Dikhu  river.  One  kos  (two  miles)  north-east  of  the  town  flows  the 
Dandkd  river  (spelt  DariJca  in  Ind.an  Alul.'i)  which  used  in  those 
days  to  terminate  in  the  Dihang  and  not  in  the  Dikhu  as  now. 
The  road  connecting  Garhgaon  and  '  Mathurapur  jjassed  over 
a  (wooden)  bridge  across  the  Dandka  river  (T.  10^).  On  this 
road,  one  kos  out  of  Garhgaon,  the  Ahmon  Rajahs  had  a  palace 
(of  bamboo).     (T.  1S4). 

A  na^a  named  Kdkajdn  flowxd  nor^h  of  the  Dandka,  and 
further  north  lay  the  Btloi  river  [modern  iJ'irof'],  which  is  des- 
cribed as  issuing  from  the  (eastern)  hills,  passing  by  Mathurapur 
and  falling  into  the  Dihang.  (T.  112,  92).  The  Diroi  is  now 
an  affluent  of  the  Disang. 

Sixteen  miles  west  of  Garhgaon  was  Trimoliuni  (' ihxQQ 
channels  ''■'),  the  place  where  the  Dikhu  joined  the  Dihang  (T.  42) 
In  modern  times  the  Dikhu  falls  into  the  Brahmaputra  18 
miles  from  Garhgaon.  Between  Gajpur  and  Trimohani  stood 
a   village   written     in  the  Persian    MSS.     variously  as   Batakr 
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Bang,  Tik,  etc.,  where  the  Ahom  kings  had  a  dockyard  for  boats 
(nausd/y,  Sanskrit  ^fl^T^  nau-fi^idld),*  Between  Trimobani  and 
Garhgaon  was  situated  the  village  of  Ramdang  (variant,  Lam- 
dang),  in  front  of  a  ua^a  issuing  from  the  bills.     (T.  45,  8:2.) 

On  the  north  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  some  27  miles  east 
of  Bishnath,  stood  the  village  of  Lakhau^  where  the  Mughal 
flotilla  was  anchored  and  off  which  tha  Dihang  fell  into  the 
Brahmaputra  ^T.  42).  Leaving  Lakhau  the  Mughal  army 
forded  a  nala  in  front  of  that  village  and  proceeded  eastwards 
along  the  southern  bank  of  the  Dihang,  as  it  then  was.  One 
march  brought  them  to  the  Ahom  king^s  navalyard  (;2a?/«a/)  and 
a  second  day's  march  led  them  to  the  village  of  DewalgdoUy  the 
home  of  the  Rajah's  guru.  This  place  had  a  fine  temple  and 
orange  garden  overlooking  the  Dihang  (T.  41,  43.)  Dewalgaon 
may  be  identified  with  Lehargaon,  14  miles  due  north  of 
Golaghat  and  nearly  ihe  same  distauca  west  of  Jorhat.  {Indian 
Atlas,  130  N.W.) 

From  Dewalgaon  to  Gajpur  (one  mile  east  of  Jorhat)  was 
only  ».)ne  day's  march,  in  the  course  of  which  a  village  named 
Bdmbdri  (Assamese  Bahobdri)  was  passed,  (T.  120.)  From 
Gajpur  to  Trimohani  was  also  one  day's  march  eastward,  and 
from  Trimohani  to  Garhgaon  another  day's  march  in  the  dry 
season.  From  Dewalgaon  to  Sairing  (Persian  spelling, 
Charing)  /'  on  the  skirt  of  the  (southern)  hills",  the  distance  was 
7  or  8  kos.  (T.  139.)  There  was  an  al  or  embanked  road  from 
the  west  bank  of  the  Dikhu,  opposite  Garhgaon,  to  Dewalgaon, 
by  way  of  Sairing.  (T.  93,  139.)  A  royal  road,  well  shaded 
with  trees  (mostly  bamboo-groves),  ran  from  Koliabar,  on  the 
southern  bank  of  the  Brahmaputra,  opposite  Bishnath,  to  ■ 
Gargaon.  Another  road  connected  Lakhau  (27  miles  east  of 
Bishnath)  with  the  Ahom  capital.  (T.  53.)  These  roads  were 
carried  on  embankments  raised  above  the  neighbouring  fields.  A 
third  road  (evidently  not  an  al)  ran  from  Garhgaon  towards 
Tipam ;  horsemen  could  use  it,  but  the  first  mile  of  it  was  through 

-^ ' ■ ' ~ T • ■ 

♦There  is  a  WowsuU-ffodn  »t|  the  south-western  corner  of  Indian  Atlas,  sheet 
J  29  S.  B.     Bnt  I  doubt  whether  it  was  the  place  meant. 
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a  dense  jungle,  and  thereafter  for  ten  or  twelve  miles  it  narrowed 
down  to  a  defile  strewn  over  with  rocks  and  mud-pools,  and 
flanked  with  high  and  steep  ridges.     (T,  71.) 

The  Mnghals  occupied  the  following  places  for  military 
purposes : — Samdhara,  Koliabar,  Lakhau,  Dewalgaon,  Gajpur, 
GarhgSon,  Mathurapur,  Trimohani,  Ramdang,  Silpani,  Deopani, 
Abhaypur,  Dihang  bank,  and,  later,  Sologuri. 

During  the  time  that  Mir  Jumla  was  besieged  at  Garhgaon 
(June — Nov.  1662),  the  Bijdalai  Phukan  constructed  a  "  broad, 
high,  battlemented  walP'  for  sixty  ^  miles  along  the  Diloi  river 
from  the  (eastern)  hills  to  the  junction  of  the  Diloi  and  the 
Dihang.  The  right  bank  of  the  Diloi,  in  front  of  the  wall,  was 
scarped  so  as  to  prevent  ascent  even  by  infantry  (T.  92.)  J»  M. 
Foster,  in  his  No^  on  Ghargaon  published  in  the  J.A.S,B,  Pt.  I, 
1872,  p.  39,  mentions  a  bund  some  four  or  five  miles  outside 
Garhgaon  proper  and  asks  if  it  was  an  outer  line  of  defence.  I 
am  inclined  to  regard  it  as  the  remnant  of  the  Bijdalai  Phukan^s 
wall.  [If  the  Diroi  then  flowed  through  the  channel  of  the 
modem  Disang,  the  distance  would  be  like  that  given  by  Foster.] 

A  description  of  Garhgaon  and  its  fortifications  has  been 
given  from  Talish,  in  this  Journal,  December  1915  (T.  66-69). 
The  Mughal  defensive  works  are  described  in  T.  97,  98,  99,  101, 
103,  104,  110  and  112.  But  probably  no  trace  of  them  survives 
to-day. 


*  Two  MSS,  reid  six  miles. 
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il.— The  Word  Kikata  in  the  RigvecLa 
in  Reference  to  South  Bihar. 

By  Rai  Bahadur  Pumendu  Narayan  Sinha,  M.A, 

The  Eigveda  has  the  word  Kikata  in  the  following  Rik  :— . 

moveda  IIL  53.  14. 

Kin  te  Kriavanti  Kiktaeshu  gfivo  n^siranduhre  na  tapanti 
gharmam  d  no  bhara  Pramagandasya  vedo  naich^sakham 
MaghavanrandhaySnah,  The  metrical  translation  of  the  Rik 
is  thus  given  by  Mr.  Griffith  : — 

"  Among  the  Kikatas  what  do  thy  cattle  ?  They  pom  no 
milky  draught,  they  heat  no  caldron. 

Bring  thou  to  us  the  wealth  of  Pramaganda ;  give  up  to  us, 
O  Maghavan,  the  low-born.''^ 

The  hymn  is  addressed  to  Indra,  and  VisvSmitra  is  the 
Rishi  thereof.  The  prayer  purports  to  be  on  behalf  of  the 
clan  of  Visvdmitra.  Nighantu  takes  up  the  word  ''Kikateshu'^ 
in  this  Rik.  Yaska  therefore  comments  upon  the  Rik  in  his 
Nirukta.  (VI.32).  '^  What  do  the  cows  do  for  thee  in 
the  Kikatas  ?  Kikata  is  the  name  of  a  land,  where  the 
Non-Aryans  reside.  Kikata  is  (the  corruption  of)  Kinkritdh 
(what  have  they  done  ?)  or  Kinkriyabhih  (by  what  acts  ?) . 
They  do  not  give  any  milk  which  is  a-sira  or  fit  to  be  mixed 
with  Soma  juice  ;  nor  do  they  (by  giving  milk  give  occasion  to) 
the  heating  of  the  milk  pot.  Bring  thou  to  us  the  riches  of 
Pramaganda.  '  Maganda '  is  one  who  lends  money  on  interest 
(Kusidi).  (The  word  is  really)  Mangada,  i.e.  one  who  gives 
money  to  another  (with  the  intention)  it  will  come  back 
(gada)  to  me   (mftn)'\     The  son  (or  descendant)  of  Maganda  ig 
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Pramgaanda — one     accustomed   to    lend  money    on  exhorbitant 
interest . 

Or  (the  real  word  is)    Pramadaka — he   who   believes   in   the 

existence  of  this  world  only  and  not  of  any  other 

Nirvkkta  VI.  '32. 

Sayana  follows  the  Nirukta  in  his  commentary  on  the  Rik 
**  O  Indra  1  in  the  Kikatas  (regions  where  dwell  the  Non- Aryans 
or  people  who  doubt  in  the  efficacy  of  such  acts  as  sacrificep, 
gifts,  or  offerings  of  ghee  in  fire  and  do  not  believe  in  them, 
rather  who  say  *  Eat  and  drink,  only  this  world  exists,  not 
another,'  the  unbelievers) .  What  do  the  cows  do  for  thee  ? 
(They  do  nothing  to  serve  thee).  They  do  not  give  milk  for 
mixture  with  Soma  juice.  Nor  does  the  pot  known  as  Mahavira 
used  in  Pravargya  part  of  the  sacrifice,  become  heated  with 
their  milk 

Therefore  as  these  cows  are  not  helpful  in  any  Vedic 
performance  do  thou  bring  them  to  us.  Not  only  that.  Bring 
us  also  the  wealth  of  Pramaganda.  (The  money  by  becoming 
double  or  so  will  come  back  to  me — he  who  with  this  intention 
gives  money  to  others  is  called  Maganda,  i.  e.  one  who  lives 
upon  increase  (vriddhi) .  His  descendants  are  called  Pramaganda, 
people  who  are  extremely  usurious.  O  Maghavan !  bring  to 
our  service  (the  wealth  of)  those  that  are  low-born^'.  Sdyana» 

Wilson  says : — ^'  Kikata  is  usually  identified  with  South 
Behar^'.^  Weber  says  :— '' In  the  Rik  Sarjihita,  where  the 
Kikatas  the  ancient  home  of  the  people  of  Magadha  and  their 
King  Pramaganda  are  mentioned  as  hostile,   we   have  probably 

to  think  of  the  aborigines  of  the  country  

It  seems  not  impossible  that  the  native  inhabitants,  being 
particularly  vigorous,  retained  more  influence  in  Magadha 
than  elsewhere  even  after   the   country  had   been  Brahmanised. 

and  that  is   how  we  have  to  account  for  the  special 

sympathy  and  success  which    Buddhism  met  with  in  Magadha.'^* 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  why  Weber  calls  Pramaganda 

*  Quoted  by  R.  C.  Dntt  in   h  it  Bengali  translation  of  Rigveda  iranhitp. 
»  Weber's    Indian  Literature  (Translation),  page  79. 
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the  king  of  Ktkata.  Griffith  savs  :—  ^'  The  Kikatas  : 
the  non-Aryan  inhabitants  of  a  country  (probably  Kosala  or 
Oudh)  usually  identified  with  South  Bihar.  The  meaning  is 
that  the  cows  bestowed  by  Indra  are  unprofitable  when  in 
the  possession  of  men  who  do  not  worship  the  Aryan  Gods. 
Pramaganda  :  the  prince  of  the  Kikatas  ;  according  to  S^yaaa 
the  word  means  the  son  of  the  usurer. '' 

None  of  the  authorities  refers  to  Nirukta.  The  authority  of 
Yaska  is  greater  than  that  of  S^yana  and  in  explaining  the  word 
Pramaganda  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Yaska  does  not 
mention  any  king  of  Magadha. 

Then  as  to  the  identity  of  Kikata,  Nirukta  is  conclusive. 
Whether  we  take  Pramaganda  as  the  prince  of  Kikata,  or  as  the 
people  or  a  section  of  the  people  of  that  province,  there  cannot 
be  any  doubt  that  the  word  is  inseparably  connected  with  Kikata 
The  Nimkta  tells  us  Pramaganda  is  Pra  +  Maganda,  the  basic 
word  being  Maganda.  The  similarity  between  Maganda  and 
Magadha  is  so  great  that  it  will  be  no  violent  assumption  to 
say  that  a  tract  of  the  country  that  had  been  inhabited  by 
usurious  money-lenders  or  Magandas  in  Vedio  times  came  to  be 
known  as  Magadha  in  the  MahA-bh^rata  period. 

We  can  also  easily  imagine  that  a  large  part  of  Shahabad 
and  Gaya  districts  and  a  portion  of  Bihar  Subdivision  were 
covered  over  with  forests  even  as  they  now  are  and  there  were 
immense  pasture  lands  over  which  numberless  cattle  used  to 
graze.  Local  tradition  places  the  hermitage  of  Visvdmitra 
near  about  Buxar  and  the  Rik  abave  quoted  gives  a  strong 
verification  of  that  tradition.  It  is  quite  natural  for 
the  descendants  of  Visv^mitra  to  cast  a  wistful  eye  upon 
the  numberless  cattle  of  the  Kikatas,  the  original  dwellers 
of  Magadha^  and  to  wish  for  tlieir  possession  for  the  perform- 
ance of  Vedic  sacrifices. 

Who  could  the  Kikatas  be  who  gave  their  name  to  the  land  ? 
Are  they  the  ancestors  of  the  Goalas  of  the  present  day,  who 
owned  cattle  and  did  not  come  under  the  Brahmanical  influence  ? 
Does  this  fact  account  for  the   large  population  of   Goalas    in 
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the  province  ?  In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  the 
lingering  custom  amongst  the  Goalas  of  the  province  to  kill 
pigs  on  the  day  after  Dewali.  This  must  be  the  remnant  of 
a  non- Aryan  custom.  The  Dewali  is  the  new  moon  night  of 
the  month  of  K^rtika. 

The  Goddess  KSli  is  worshipped  on  this  night. 
The   next  day   is   sacred   to   the   cows   in  Bihar,  when  the 
Godanr  or     Gaidanr   festival   is   observed.     On   this   day    the 
Dosada  brings  his  pigs  and   the  Goala   his   cows  and   buffaloes 
and   the   pigs   are    made  to     be     killed     by     the    cows     and 
buffaloes.     The  tradition  is  that  in  former  days  the  Goalas  used 
to  partake  of  the  pig  but  now,  of  course,  the   pig  is  taken   away 
by  the  Dosads.     It  may  fairly   be   presumed   that  the    Goalas 
and  the   Dosads  were   the  original   dwellers  of  South  Bihar  and 
they  formed  friendly  tribes,  one  tending  the  tattle  and  the   other 
tending  the  pigs  and  there  was  an  annual  festival  when  the  cows 
and  buffaloes  of  one  tribe  were  pitched  against  the  pigs  of  another 
tribe,  then  there  was  a  general  feast  over  the   slaughtered   pigs 
which  was   partaken  of  by  both  the  tribes,   or  there  might  be 
separate  feasts  of  the  two  tribes. 

There  is  another  significant  fact.  The  Goraya  is  the  deity 
proper  of  the  Dosadas.  In  towns  and  villages  in  South  Bihar, 
wherever  there  is  a  Devlsthana  there  is  genemlly  the  deity  of 
Goraya  also.  The  Devi  or  Goddess  is  generally  installed  inside 
a  hut  and  the  image  is  made  of  mud  while  Goraya  is  placed 
outside  the  hut  and  is  generally  made  of  stones.  While  the 
Devi  is  worshipped  with  milk  and  offerings  burnt  in  ghee, 
Goraya  is  worshipped  in  addition  with  wine.  I  have  said  above, 
Goraya  is  the  deity  proper  of  the  Dosadas.  But  the  Goalas 
also  make  vow  to  that  deity  specially  when  cows  fall  ill.  This 
shows  a  past  intimacy  between  the  Goalas  and  the  Dosadas.  When 
/  I  speak   of   Goalas,   I   do   not   certainly  include  in  the  list  the 

Kanaujia  Goalas,  who  form  a  separate  class  and  among  whom 
the  Sagai  form  of  marriage  does  not  prevail.  They  evidently 
migrated  from  Kanauj  and  have  a  separate  history  of  their  own, 
1  am  doubtful  about  the  Ghoshi  sect  too,  as  there  is  no  Sagai 
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form  of  marriage  in  this  sect.  My  remarks  apply  to  the  Krishnaut, 
Majhrautia  and  Goria  sects,  which  abound  in  the  Patna  Division. 
The  Krishnauts,  I  believe,  form  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
Goalas  in  the  Province.  There  is  one  sect  of  Goalas,  known  ag 
Jatha,  rare  in  the  Patna  Division,  inhabiting  only  some  parts 
of  Gaya.  But  1  am  told  the  sect  is  to  be  found  mostly  in  the 
Chota  Nagpur  Division  .  I  am  also  told  that  the  Jatha  Goalas 
call  themselves  TiJcH  as  well.  This  is  only  a  bare  information 
and  it  requires  verification.  If  the  information  be  true  TiJcat 
16  a  very  near  approach  to  Kikata.  The  Kikatas  and  the  Magan- 
das,  whoever  they  might  be,  must  not  be  identified  in  any  Way 
with  the  aboriginal  hill  jtribes  of  Bihar.  Even  in  the  Vedic* 
times  the  former  were  a  wealthy  people  lending  money  to  others 
and  having  some  form  of  civilization  of  their  own.  They  did 
not  believe  in  the  Vedic  Gods  and  they  did  not  take  any  part 
in  Vedic  sacrifices.  They  perhaps  kept  themselves  aloof  from 
the  Brahraanas.  But  it  cannot  be  said  that  they  had  no  religion 
as  Yaska  seems  to  indicate.  Possibly  Goraya  and  it  may  be  even 
the  Goddess  occupied  some  place  in  their  religion.  It  may  bt 
that  the  Ghora  or  Aghora  aspect  of  Siva  or  Mahadeva  is  a 
development  of  Goraya  and  an  attempt  was  made  here  as  else- 
where to  assimilate  a  non- Aryan  deity.  It  may  also  be  that  the 
Dosadas  are  called  Goraits  as  they  are  followers  of  Goraya,  just 
as  the  Lingayats  arc  •  ailed  after  LInga  in  the  South.  Th6 
word  Goraya  may  have  something  to  do  with  gorena  or  agorena, 
to  watch,  as  the  Gorayats  are  perhaps  watchmen  since  their 
early  existence,  and  Gorava  in  that  case  may  be  a  God  of  watch 
in  the  first  instance  and  a  God  of  protection  generally  in  later 
development.     But  I  must  not  parsue  the  subject  further, 

»  See  Macdonell  and  Keith,  Vedic  Index,  I,  p.  159,  for  reference  to  opinioi^ 
of  European  schools  on  the  Eikat^s, 


III.— On  a  Muhammadan  Folk-Tale  of  the 
Hero  and  the  Deity  Type. 

By^Sarat  Chandra  Mitra,  M.A.,  B.L. 

In  my  paper  on  ^'  A  Folk  tale  of  a  New  Type  from  North 
Bihar  and  its  Variants,"'^  I  have  published  three  Hindu  folk- 
tales of  a  new  type  which  I  have  named  "7'^<?  Hero  a?id  the 
Betty  Type"  and  fixed    the    story-radical   thereof   as   follows: — 

1 .  A  hero  goes  to  a  deity  to  beg  a  boon. 

%.  On  the  way,  he  meets  with  several  suffering  persons  and 
beasts,  and  a  tree,  all  of  whom  importune  him  to  enquire  from  the 
deity   the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  their  respective  troubles, 

3.  The  hero  obtains  his  own  boon  and  learns  from  the 
deity  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of  their  respective  troubles. 

4.  He  communicates  the  same  to  them,  all  of  whom  adopt 
the  remedies  and  are^  at  once,  relieved  of  their  troubles. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  aforementioned  article,  I  have 
come  across  a  Muhammadan  folk-tale  of  a  type  which  is  similar 
to  the  aforesaid  one  in  all  respects  except  in  its  finale,  which  is 
quite  different.  It  appears  to  have  been  recently  collected  and 
translated  into  English.  Ithnsbeeii  named  by  its  collector  as 
"  Tie  Man  Who  Went  to  Wak^  Eis  Luck  ''f  The  gist  of  this 
aberrant  form  of  the  folk-tale  of  the  Hero  and  the  Deity  Type  is 
as  follows  :— 

Once  upon  a  time,  tbere  were  two  brothers  one  of  whom  was 
very  rich  and  the  other  very  poor.  Going  to  the  mountains  on 
one  occasion,  the  latter  found  that  his  brother^ s  herds  of  horses 
were  being  grazed  by  a  man  with  a  black  felt   coat   on.     When. 

*Fide  J.  B.  0.  R.   S  ,  September  1917,  pp.  378—405. 

tit  was  narrated  toMr.  D.  L.  R.  Lorimer  by  a  Bakhtiari  named  Mulla  Ilahi, 
translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  former  in  Indian  InJc  for 
Xmas  1917  (Printed  at  No.  1,  Garstin^s  Place,  Calcutta,  1917),  pages  IC-U. 
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the  latter  enquired  from  the  horseherd  as  to  who  he  wasj  he  gave 
the  latter  to  understand  that  he  was  his  brother's  Luck.  There- 
upon the  latter  enquired  from  his  brother's  horse-grazer  whether 
he  had  seen  his  own  Luck  anywhere  and,  if  so,  whether 
or  not  he  was  asleep.  The  horseherd  replied  that  his  Luck 
would  wake  up  soon.  Thereafter  learning  from  the  horse-grazer 
that  his  Luck  was  asleep  in  a  certain  cave,  the  poor  brother  went 
in  search  of  him  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  arrived  at 
a  garden  where  the  gardener,  seeing  him,  asked  him  as  to  whither 
he  was  going.  He  replied  that  he  was  going  to  search  out  his 
Luck  and  wake  him  up  from  his  sleep. 

Thereupon  the  gardener  rejoined  :  '^  Please  tell  your  Lui  k 
that  I  have  got  an  orchard  whereof  the  trees  bear  no  fruit,  and 
enquire  from  him  the  cause  of  this  trouble.^' 

Having  agreed  to  do  so,  the  poor  brother  wended  his  way 
and,  after  some  time,  arrived  in  a  country  which  was  ruled  by  a 
king  who  was  really  a  woman  in  disguise.  But  the  people  of 
that  kingdom  were  not  aware  of  their  sovereign's  femininity. 
The  king,  having  been  apprised  of  the  poor  man's  mission,  sum- 
moned him  to  his  own  presence  and  requested  him  to  enquire 
from  his  Ijuck  as  to  why  his  subjects  did  not  obey  him. 

Having  agreed  to  do  so,  the  poor  brother  resumed  his  journev 
and,  after  he  had  gone  a  little  way,  came  across  a  wolf  who  in- 
portuned  him  to  ascertain  from  his  Luck  the  reason  as  to  why 
he  could  not  procure  any  food  to  subsist  upon. 

Having  consented  to  make  the  desired  enquiry,  he  wended 
his  way  and,  in  the  course  of  his  journey,  fell  in  with  a  cutter 
of  brushwood  who  importuned  him  to  enquire  from  his  Luck  the 
reason  of  his  having  been  doomed  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  the 
performt^nco  of  sach  a  hard  work  as  that  of  cutting  brushwood. 

Having  agreed  to  carry  out  his  request,  the  poor  brother 
resumed  his  journey  and,  after  some  time,  reached  a  cave  where 
he  came  across  his  Luck  lying  fast  asleep. 

The  poor  brother  kicked  his  Luck  with  his  toe,  who  there- 
upon woke  up  and  enquired  from  the  former  as  to  what  he  want- 
ed.    The  former  told  him  that  he  had  come*  to  awaken  him.     To 
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whioh  the  latter  replied  that  he  was  due  to  sleep  for  seven  years 
more. 

At  this,  the  poor  brother  requested  his  Luck  to  wake  up  then, 
as  several  persons  had  entrusted  hiiu  with  some  messages   to 
deliver  to  him.     Whereupon  his  Luck  asked  the  former  to  com- 
municate to  him  those  messages. 

Thereupon  the  former  enquired  from  the  latter  the  reason  of 
the  gardener^s  trouble.  To  which  the  latter  replied  :  ''  Please 
tell  the  gardener  that  there  are  four  jars  filled  with  gold  coins 
lying  concealed  in  his  garden.  Should  he  dig  them  up,  the  trees 
thereof  would  bear  fruit/'' 

Thereafter  he  enquired  from  his  Luck  the  cause  of  the  king^s 
trouble.  To  this  question  the  latter  replied  :  ^^  Tell  the  king 
that  he  is  a  woman  and  that  it  is  for  this  reason  that  his  subjects 
do  not  obey  him."" 

Next  the  poor  brother  delivered  to  his  Luck  the  messages 
given  by  the  cutter  of  brushwood  and  the  wolf.  In  reply  to 
their  queries,  the  latter  replied  :  "  Tell  the  brushwood-cutter  that, 
so  long  as  he  will  live,  his  way  of  life  will  be  the  same — neither 
better  nor  worse.  But  be  good  enough  to  tell  the  wolf  that, 
whenever  he  would  come  across  a  foolish  man,  he  should  gobble 
him  up.     That  is  the  provender  that  has  been  provided  for  him.^^ 

Receiving  his  Luck^s  replies,  the  poor  brother  returned  home- 
wards. After  some  time,  he  arrived  at  the  place  where  the  bmsh- 
wood-cutter  lived  and  communicated  to  him  his  Luck's  answer 
to  his  message. 

Then  he  went  to  the  country  where  the  king  lived  and  told  him 
the  cause  of  his  trouble.  Whereupon  the  woman  (in  the  king's 
guise)  asked  him  to  marry  her.  But  he  refused  the  offer  of 
marriage,  saying  that  he  could  not  stay  there. 

Next  he  went  to  the  g:ardener  and  communicated  to  him  the 

reason  as  to  why  his  orchard  did  not  yield  any  fruits.     Being 

apprised  of  the  remedy  for  his  trouble,  the   gardener   proposed  to 

the  poor  brother  that    he   would  dig  up   the   four   jars  of  gold 

Qoins  and  that  they  should  divide  the  same  between  themselves. 
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But  the  latter  did  not  agree  to  this  proposal,  eaying  that  he 
could  not  stay  there. 

Then  he  resumed  his  journey  homewards,  and,  having  gone 
far,  at  last  arrived  at  the  cave  where  the  wolf  lived  and  commu* 
nicated  to  the  latter  the  remedy  for  his  trouhle  which  had  heen 
suggested  by  his  Luck.  Hearing  the  answer  to  his  message, 
the  wolf  asked  the  poor  brother  to  look  up  towards  the  sky  for 
a  moment  just  to  see  how  many  stars  there  were  therein.  The 
latter  did  as  he  was  directed  to  do.  When  the  latter  was  look' 
iug  upwards,  the  wolf,  in  a  twinkling  of  the  eye,  caught  hold  of 
him  by  the  throat  and  gobbled  him  up,  saying  that  he  had  not 
seen  a  greater  fool  than  he  was. 

If  we  compare  this  Muhammadan  folk-tale  with  the  three 
Hindu  versions  which  we  have  published  previously,  we  find — 

(ri)  that  the  deity  of  the  three  Hindu  folk-tales  is  represent- 
ed in  the  Muhammadan  variant  by  the  supernatural 
being  Luck ; 

{b)  that  the  suffering  trees  of  the  three  former  are  represent- 
ed in  the  latter  by  the  trees  of  the  orchard  which  did 
not  yield  any  fruit; 

(c)  that  the  cause  of  the  troubles  from  which  the  trees   in 

the  three  former  suffered  is  also  the  source  of  the 
trouble  from  which  the  trees  in  the  Muhammadan 
version  are  suffering,  namely,  from  the  fact  of  several 
jars  of  gold  being  hidden  beneath  them  ; 

(d)  that  the  suffering  beasts  and  reptile  of  the  tales    from 

North  Bihar  and  Chittagong  are  represented  by  the 
wolf  in  the  Muhammadan  story; 

(e)  that  the  suffering  persons  of  the  three   Hindu  folk-tales 

have  their  representative  in  the  cutter  of  brushwood 
in  the  Muslim  version ; 
(/)  that,  in  the  three  Hindu  stories,  the  hero,  having  learnt 
from  the  deity  the  remedies  for  the  troubles  from 
which  the  several  persons  and  animals  are  suffering, 
communicates  the  same  to  them  who,  at   once,  adopt 
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them  and  are   relieved  of  their  sufferings.     But,  in 
the  Muslim  folk-tale,  the  hero  communicates  the  reme- 
dies which  he  had  learnt  from  his  Luck  to  the  several 
suffering    persons    and    animal.     The    latter    (with 
the  exception   of  the   animal)    agree    to    alopt   the 
remedies    but,   at  the   same  time,  propose  to  reward 
him   suitably.     But  the   hero    refuses   to   accept  the 
profen'ed  rewards  and,  thereby,   proves  himself  to   be 
the  greatest  fool. 
{ff)  that,  in  the   three    Hindu  folk-tales,   the  hero   returns 
home  loaded  with  rewards  given  by  the  several  persons 
and   animals    whom    he    had    benefitted,    and  lives 
happily     ever     afterwards.     But,    in     the    Muslim 
folk-tale,   the  heroes   fate  is   a  tragic   one,   for   the 
-   suffering   beast,   instead  of  rewarding  him,    gobbles 
him  up ; 
(h)  that  the   only  curious    incident   which   occurs  in   the 
Muhammadan  version  is  the  fact  of  the  hero's  falling 
in  with  a  king  who  is  really  a  woman   in   disguise 
and   whose  subjects,   therefore,  do  n.^t  obey  him.     It 
has  an  analogue,  in  the  folk-tale  from    jNorth   Bihar, 
in  the  incident  of  the   Raja    whose  bridge   topples 
down  in  the  evening   because   his  daughter   has   not 
been  given  away  in  marriage. 
We  thus  see  that  the  Muhammadan  folk-tale  does  not  fit  into 
the   aforementioned   story-radical  which  we  have   fixed  for  the 
Hindu  stories  of   *^  ihe   Hero   and  the  Deity    Type,''     We  will 
have,  therefore,  to  fix  the  following    modified  story-radical   so 
that  the  foregoing  Muslim  version  may  fit  into  it  : — 

1 .  A  hero  goes  to  a  deity  to  beg  of  him  a  boon,  or  to  a 
supernatural  being  to  wake  him  up. 
2.  On  the  way,  the  hero  meets  with  several  suffering  persons 
and  animals,  and  a  tree,  all  of  whom  importune  him 
to  inquire  from  the  deity  or  supernatural  being  the 
causes  of,  and  the  remedies  for,  their  respective 
troubles. 
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3.  The  hero  obtains  his  own  boon  or  effects  his  own  purpose, 

and  learns  from  the  deity  or  supernatural  beinjj  the 
causes  of,  and  the  remedies  for,  their  respective 
troubles. 

4.  The  hero  communicates  the  same  to  them,   all  of  whom 

adopt  the  remedies  and  are,  at  once,  relieved  of  their 
troubles. 

5.  The  hero  is  suitably  rewarded  by  the  benefitted  persons 

and  animals,  and  lives  happily  thereafter.  But,  in 
one  case,  the  hero  refuses  to  accept  the  rewards 
offered  by  the  benefitted  persons  and  is,  in  the  end, 
eaten  up  by  the  suffering  beast. 


Notes  of  the  Quarter. 

I.~Proceedings  of  the  Council  Meeting 
of  the  Bihar  and  Orissa  Research 
Society,  held  on  9th  November  1918, 
at  3  p.m.  at  the  Society's  Office. 

Present  : 

The   Hon'ble    Mr.     E.    H.    C.  Walsh,   c.s.i.,    i.o.s.,   Vice- 
President,  in  the  chair, 

V.  H.  Jackson,  Esq.,  M  A. 
Professor  J.  N.  Samaddar,  b.a.,  f.r.e.s.,  f.h.s. 
K.  P.  Jayaswal,  Esq.,  M.A.,  Honorary  Secretary. 
1.  The   proceedings  of   the   last  meeting  were  read  and  con- 
firmed. 

With   reference  to   the   purchase   of  a  typewriter  the  Vice- 
President   said  that   Mr.  JayaswaVs  typewriter  had  been  valued 
by  the  Local  Agent  of  the    Remington  Typewriter  Company  at 
Rs.  150  and  had  been  purchased  for  that  amount. 
3,  The  following  new  members  were  elected  : — 

(1)  K.  P.  Mody,  Esq.,  Ahmedabad. 

(2)  The  Hon'ble   Mr.   Keane,  Secretary  to  the  Govern- 

ment of  United  Provinces,  Allahabad. 

(3)  NaT.  Bohidar,   Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector,  Kalahandi 

State. 

(4)  Babu   Ramanand  Singh,  B.  L.,  P.  O.  Parsa,  District 

Saran. 

(5)  Babu  Sambhu   Saran  Varma,  M.  a.,   b.    l.,  Vakil> 
High  Coui-t,  Patna. 

(6)  Babu   Girijapati    Sahay,  M.  A.,  B.  L ,  Near   Deati's 

Tank,  Arrah. 

(7)  Babu  Padamraj    .Tain   Raniwali,   7-9,   Jugomohan 

Mullick's  Lane,  Calcutta, 
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(8)  Babu  Govinda  Das^  Benares. 

(9)  Babn  Jainath  Pati,  Nawada,  Gaya» 

(10)  Babu    Shiva  Prosad    Gupta,   Nandan  Sahu  Street, 
Benares  City. 

(11)  Dr.  Hari  Chand,  Litt  d.,  Superintendent  of  Sans- 
krit Studies,  Bihar  and  Orissa,  Patna. 

(12)  Babu    Manoranjan    Ghosh,  m.  a.,  Curator,   Patna 
Museum. 

8.  The  note  dated  10th  August,  1918,  of  the  Hon^ble  Vice- 
President  regarding  withdrawal  of  Rs.  500  granted  by  Govern- 
ment for  Babu  Sarat  Chandra  Roy^s  office  establishment  and  to 
deposit  the  sum  in  the  Chota  Nagpur  Bank  at  Ranchi,  was 
read  and  confirmed. 

4.  Read  letter,  dated  25th  May  1918,  from  Messrs.  Luzac 
&  Co.,  offering  to  accept  the  agency  for  the  sale  of  the  Society's 
publications  on  the  terms  mentioned  therein.  Resolved  that 
the  offer  be  accepted  and  also  that  Messrs.  John  Grant,  Edin- 
burgh, Messrs.  Edwards,  London,  and  Messrs.  Blackwell,  Oxford, 
be  asked  for  their  terms  and  that  agents  be  also  approved  in 
America  and  Paris. 

5.  Read  letter  from  Mahamahopadhya  Hara  Prasad  Shastri 
to  His  Honour  the  President,  dated  18th  June  1918,  recommend- 
ing the  appointment  of  an  Assistant  on  Rs,  25  to  the  Orissa 
Pandit. 

Mr.  Jayaswal  said  that  he  had  seen  the  Pandit  when  at 
Puri  recently,  who  had  shown  him  Pandit  Jagarnath  Hot 
Kabyathirta,  the  assistant  whom  he  wished  to  have,  who  is 
well  qualified  in  Sanskrit  and  knows  English  and  who  is 
willing  to  accept  Rs.  20, 

Resolved  that  Pandit  Jagarnath  Hota  Kabyathirta  be  ap- 
pointed Assistant  to  the  Orissa  Pandit  on  Rs.  20  per  mensem. 

6i  Read  a  letter,  dated  7th  November  1918,  from  Pandit 
Bisvanath  Rath,  Kabyathirta,  who  is  engaged  in  cataloguing 
manuscript  in  Orissa,  addressed  to  the  Director  of  Public 
instruction. 
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Resolved  that  the  letter  be  forwarded  to  the  Director  of  Public 
Justruction  with,  recommendation. 

7.  Read  letter  No.  1877-E.,  dated  2nd  November  1918, 
from  Under-Secretary  to  the  Government  of  Bihar  and  Orissa, 
Education  Department,  sanctioning  the  extra  grant  of  Rs.  400 
in  connection  with  the  catalogue  of  Sanskrit  manuscript  in  Bihar 
districts.  Resolved  that  the  thanks  of  the  Council  be  submitted 
to  Government. 

8.  The  list  of  books  purchased  for  the  Library  since  the  last 
meeting,  amounting  to  Rs.  379-2-6,  was  sanctioned. 

9.  Head  an  application  from  the  clerk  for  an  increase  of  his 
pay  (Rs.  35)  on  account  of  the  present  high  prices.  Resolved 
that  an  allowance  of  Rs.  5  per  mensem  be  given  so  long  as 
abnormally  high  prices  continued. 

10.  Read  a  letter  from  Dr.  Spooner,  dated  9th  November 
1918,  resigning  his  membership  of  the  Council  as  he  has  been 
recently  transferred  from  Bankipui*.  Resolved  that  the  resigna- 
tion be  accepted  with  regret  that  Dr.  Spooner  can  no  longer 
continue  a  member. 
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